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PREFACE. 


~TI  /T  Y  primary  aim  in  the  following  pages  has  been  not  so 
-•^J-  much  to  write  a  history  of  Westminster  School,  as 
to  preserve  some  record  of  those  customs  and  usages  of  the 
School  which,  from  the  rapid  changes  in  modern  ideas  of 
education,  have  in  great  part  perished ;  and  all  of  which,  in 
the  course  of  one  or  two  more  generations,  will  have  pro- 
bably become  obsolete.  Such  customs  and  usages  are 
valuable  from  their  historical  associations.  They  form  part 
of  that  severe  and  exact  discipline  which  has  enabled  a 
School,  once  beyond  dispute  the  most  famous  in  England, 
to  send  forth  so  many  champions  who  have  done  valiantly 
in  the  Church,  the  Senate,  and  the  Field.  Other  Public 
Schools  may  boast  to  have  equal  historical  claims  in  this 
respect  with  Westminster ;  and  if  numerical  excellence  be 
the  test  we  may  be  disposed  to  allow  the  equality.  But 
no  School,  regarded  as  a  unit,  has  placed  its  signature  on 
the  scroll  of  history  in  such  clear  and  distinct  characters 
as  from  time  to  time  have  been  traced  out  by  West- 
minster. 

We  look  to  the  Universities,  and  we  see,  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  a  compact,  recognised  party  of  "Westminsters" 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  with  the  Romanising 
influences  at  work  in  Oxford.  We  scan  the  wider  arena  of 
politics,  and  we  find  ministries  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Hanoverian  sovereigns,  and  during  the  present  reign,  largely 
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composed  of  Westminster  men,  amounting  sometimes  to 
almost  half  the  entire  Ministry.* 

Nor  less  conspicuous  is  this  predominance  of  power  in 
the  Hierarchy  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  Busby's  boast 
that  sixteen  bishops  held  at  one  period  sees  who  had  been 
his  pupils, — a  number  not  far  short  of  half  the  bishops 
at  that  time  holding  sees  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Still  clearer  is  the  stamp  of  Westminster  on  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire.  It  is  known  on  sufficient  authority, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  Westminster  officers 
of  his  staff  the  credit  of  being  "  the  best  officers  he  ever 
had."f  In  the  Crimean  War,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Chief  of  the  Artillery,  two  successive  Chiefs  of  the 
Cavalry,  and  the  Quartermaster-General,  had  been  all 
educated  at  Westminster.      Hence  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 

*  In  1714  five  Westminsters  were  included  in  the  Ministry  : — Charles 
Earl  of  Halifax,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  William  Lord  Cowper, 
afterwards  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  President  ;  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
Admiralty  ;  and  Mr.  Pulteney. 

In  1744  there  were  also  five  : — Henry  Pelham,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Secretary-of-State  for  the  Southern 
Department ;  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  President  of  the  Council ;  Earl  Gower, 
Privy  Seal ;  the  Duke  of  Eichmond. 

In  1757  six  Westminsters  held  office  :— the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Lord  Henley,  Lord  Keeper ;  Lord  Granville  ; 
the  Earl  of  Holdernesse  ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  Earl  Gower. 

In  1848  there  were  eight  Westminsters  in  the  Ministry  : — Lord  John 
Eussell,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord 
President ;  Lord  Broughton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Master-General  of  Ordnance  ;  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  Lord  Steward  ;  Sir  John  Jervis,  Attorney-General  ;  Sir 
David  Dundas,  Solicitor-General  ;  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Military 
Secretary. 

t  See  evidence  of  the  Eev.  T.  W.  Weare  before  the  Public  School 
Commissioners.  The  officers  were  : — Colonel  Cadogan,  Colonel  Cotton, 
Lord  Combermere,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord 
Charles  Paget. 
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say  that  the  entire  British  army  in  that  campaign  was 
dependent  for  its  safety,  conduct,  and  comfort  on  five  men, 
who  a  few  years  previously  had  been  five  Westminster 
boys.* 

For  customs  and  usages  under  which  such  men  were 
trained  we  may  justly  claim  a  value  separate  from  and 
beyond  that  of  historical  association.  It  may  reasonably 
become  a  speculative  question  whether  these  very  usages 
had  not  a  real  and  definite  influence  upon  their  success. 
And  such  a  question  has  special  interest  now,  when  the 
school  is  passing  through  a  critical,  and  what  may  be  almost 
termed  a  probationary,  period.  A  century  has  not  nearly 
elapsed  since  Westminster  had  but  one  rival,  and  that  rival 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  the 
Court,  and  the  favor  of  the  Sovereign.  To-day,  when  her 
name  is  mentioned,  it  is  in  faltering  and  uncertain  tones. 
A  glorious  future  may  yet  await  her,  but  it  is  the  future  of 
a  modernised  and  almost  re-modelled  school.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  has  played  havoc  with  her  rich  endowments  at 
the  Universities,  and  such  as  are  left  have  been  thrown  open 
to  the  whole  school  for  competition.  The  hand  of  modern 
improvement  has  been  at  work  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  boys,  and  this  has  rendered  necessary 
some  external  changes.  In  the  schoolroom  a  flat  whitened 
wall  has  taken  the  place  of  the  graceful  cavity  of  the  "shell.'" 
The  interior  of  "  College "  has  surrendered  its  look  of 
antique  simplicity  in  favor  of  modern  stoves  and  modern 
cubicles.  As  if  to  inaugurate  a  renaissance,  the  motto  of 
the  School  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  "  Dat  Deus 
incrementum," — very   suitable  to  the  infancy   of  a  school, 


*  Lord  Raglan,  Commander-in-Chief ;  Sir  W.  Cator,  Chief  of  Artillery  ; 
Lord  Lucan,  and  afterwards  Lord  George  Paget,  Chiefs  of  Cavalry  ;  Lord 
de  Ros,  Quartermaster-General. 
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but   lacking   all   the   dash   both    of   sound    and  sentiment 
possessed  by  "  in  patriam  populumque." 

But  if  such  and  similar  changes  are  of  no  serious  import, 
and  awaken  the  regrets  of  those  only  who  belong  to  a 
former  generation,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  endow- 
ments at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. An  exhibition  of  £40  a  year  to  be  held  for  three 
years  and  a  quarter  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity.  Still  worse  is  the  substitution  for  a  studentship 
at  Christchurch  of  a  scholarship  to  be  held  for  two  years, 
but  capable  of  being  extended  to  three  more  in  case  of  a 
good  report  of  the  scholar's  conduct  and  industry.  The 
throwing  open  of  these  exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  the 
whole  school,  deprived  the  foundation  boys  at  one  blow  of 
most  of  their  privileges,  and  left  them  but  this  advantage 
over  the  Town  boys,  that  their  maintenance  and  tuition 
costs  about  sixty  pounds  a  year  less.  As  regards  the  Queen's 
scholars  themselves  and  not  their  parents,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  left  them  in  an  inferior  position.  The 
old  great  prizes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  existing  no  longer 
for  them,  the  school  rank,  which  a  place  on  the  foundation 
under  the  old  regime  undoubtedly  conferred,  is  evidently 
lost,  and  the  desire  once  felt  by  men  of  wealth  and  high 
position  to  place  their  sons  "in  College"  will  cease,  and 
the  foundation  boys  at  Westminster  will  become,  as  they  have 
become  at  other  public  schools,  not  the  honored  and  honorable 
class,  but  a  foil  for  the  pride  of  the  aristocratic  landowner's 
heir, or  the  vanity  of  the  purse-proud  merchant's  son.  To  an 
ordinary  mind,  to  minimize  the  rewards  which  a  school  has 
to  offer,  does  seem  a  strange  way  of  raising  it  in  a  time  of 
depression,  and  one  can  only  suppose  that  this  modern 
legislation  was  not  meant  for  the  interests  of  Westminster 
School,  but  for  those  of  the  community  at  large.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  indignities  and  spoliations,  the   School  has   greatly 
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increased  in  numbers,  and  may  yet  regain  its  old  pre- 
eminence in  the  rank  of  English  public  schools.  It  may 
even,  as  of  yore,  find  fresh  patrons  from  its  own  sons  to 
lavish  their  wealth  for  fresh  endowments.  Then,  when  but 
for  some  written  record,  all  real  knowledge  of  what  the  old 
Queen's  scholar  and  Town  boy  life  was,  must  have  been 
lost  in  the  uncertain  mutterings  of  the  vaguest  tradition, 
these  annals  may  possess  a  new  and  a  more  real  interest 
than  they  do  now. 

My  second  object  was  that  old  Westminsters,  resting  in 
their  arm-chairs,  might  by  help  of  the  following  pages, 
more  vividly  recall  the  time  when  they  rested,  less  softly 
perhaps  but  not  less  comfortably,  in  those  arm-chairs  by 
the  Upper,  Under,  or  Middle  Fires,  and  by  the  single  word 
"  Election/'  as  surely,  and  almost  as  instantaneously  as 
Aladdin  by  aid  of  his  ring,  summoned  around  them  youth- 
ful genii  to  do  their  utmost  bidding — whatever  that  bidding 
might  be,  were  it  only  possible, — that  they  might  have  on 
their  table  the  record  of  the  boat-race  won  against  such 
desperate  odds ;  and  of  the  Play  in  which  they  acted,  as 
Westminsters  alone  of  mankind  ever  have,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  "  Gods  "  and  men. 

For  general  readers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  annals  of  a 
School  which  has  trained  so  many  boys  of  diverse  genius, 
in  different  epochs,  under  masters,  not  a  few  of  whom  con- 
ferred distinction  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  must 
embrace  much  to  interest  and  somewhat  to  entertain.  For 
such  readers  I  may  here  not  inaptly  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Dean  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey":— 

"Whilst  the  dignitaries  of  the  ancient  Abbey,  as  we  have 
seen,  hardly  left  any  moral  or  intellectual  mark  on  their 
age,  there  have  been  those  in  the  catalogue  of  former  Deans, 
Prebendaries,   and  Masters — not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
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names  among  the  scholars  of  Westminster, — who  will 
probably  never  cease  to  awaken  a  recollection  as  long  as  the 
British  Commonwealth  lasts. "  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
know  something  of  the  boyish  feelings  and  doings  of  those 
whose  writings  have  amused  or  instructed  our  own  reading 
hours,  or  whose  actions  have  benefited  our  own  century. 
Would,  indeed,  that  such  school  notices  had  not  been  in  so 
unsatisfactory  and  fragmentary  a  condition.  But  it  is  only 
by  a  rare  combination  of  chances  that  a  boy's  doings  at 
school  can  ever  become  the  subject  of  permanent  record. 
The  famous  man  must  first  die.  Then  there  must  be  living 
some  one  who  was  at  school  with  him  ;  who  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  him ;  a  man  of  good  memory ;  a  man  engaged  on 
some  publication  into  which  he  can  introduce  reminiscences 
of  his  friend.  And  these  several  conditions  are  seldom  found 
united,  whilst,  excepting  under  such,  any  record  of  school- 
life  is  well  nigh  an  impossibility. 

The  names  selected  for  biographical  notice  are  not 
always  the  most  distinguished,  but  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  of  most  interest  to  the  general  reader.  I  have  been 
sparing  in  my  accounts  of  men  who  were  merely  academi- 
cally or  professionally  distinguished.  Old  Westminsters 
have  always  the  "  Alumni "  at  hand,  whenever  they  wish  to 
refresh  themselves  with  the  memoirs  of  their  hard-working 
predecessors,  whilst  others  would  find  little  pleasure  in 
perusing  long  lists  of  academical  honors,  church  prefer- 
ments, or  legal  dignities.  Members  of  families  who  for 
generations  have  furnished  scholars  to  Westminster,  have 
commonly  been  noticed;  also  Masters  of  the  School,  personal 
friends,  or  old  schoolfellows,  where  on  other  grounds  there 
might  appear  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  insertion.  Facts 
and  dates  I  have  freely  and  generally  taken  from  the 
"  Alumni,"  views  of  character  and  independent  observations 
have  not  been  transcribed,  and  consequently  the  biographies 
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here,  so  far  as  they  are  copies  of  those  in  the  "  Aluinni,"  are 
but  skeletons  of  the  finished  sketches  to  be  found  there. 
I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  all  the  Queen's  scholars 
who  have  been  at  Westminster  since  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  "  Alumni/'  along  with  the  notes  which 
were  found  in  a  copy  of  that  work  most  kindly  lent  to  me 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Manning  Ingram,  late  Under-master. 
I  have  added  somewhat  to  these  notes  by  means  of  the 
Clergy  List,  the  Army  List,  the  Legal  and  Medical 
Registers ;  but  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  facilities  for 
prosecuting  thorough  inquiries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  the  publication 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  will  be  continued  by 
some  old  Westminster,  who  will  have  both  time  and  means 
at  his  disposal  for  so  doing. 

The  "  Alumni  Westmonasterienses "  was  published  in 
1852.  Of  this  work  it  is  bare  justice  to  say  that  West- 
minsters past,  present,  and  to  come,  do  owe,  and  will  always 
owe,  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  editor,  Charles  Bagot 
Phillimore.  The  labor  gone  through  by  this  gentleman, 
the  patient  research  with  which  he  has  elucidated  obscurities, 
his  pains  in  chronicling  minute  occurrences,  his  unflinch- 
ing perseverance  in  writing  ample  notices  of  the  lives  of 
meritorious  old  Westminsters,  where  many  with  such  a 
task  in  hand  would  have  been  too  ready  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
read  through  his  biographies,  and  even  by  those  very  in- 
adequately. And  all  this  time  and  labor  was  spent, — not 
to  gain  glory  before  the  world,  or  to  increase  wealth,  but 
simply  for  the  honor  and  gratification  of  the  School,  of 
which  he  has  ever  been  the  devoted  friend  and  supporter, 
and  upon  which  the  eminent  merits  of  himself  and  his 
relatives  have  conferred  such  great  distinction. 

The  accounts  of  the  prologues  and  epilogues  have  been 
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abbreviated  from  the  notes  to  the  "Lusus  Alteri  West- 
monasterienses."  The  epigrams  spoken  at  the  Election 
dinners  have  also  been  chiefly  taken  from  this  publication. 
The  "  Lusus  "  contains  all  the  known  prologues  and  epi- 
logues to  the  Plays  acted  at  Westminster  School,  with 
exhaustive  explanatory  notes.  These  compositions  had  to 
be  gathered  together ;  some  from  a  small  old  collection  by 
Prior,  for  the  most  part  without  dates,  and  altogether  without 
notes;  some  from  magazines,  periodicals,  and  old  news- 
papers ;  some  from  private  memoranda.  The  dates  of  the 
early  ones  had  to  be  assigned  from  internal  evidence,  or 
other  considerations.  To  do  this,  and  to  write  the  copious 
explanations  required  much  application,  learning,  and 
sagacity.  Three  editors  devoted  themselves  to  the  task. 
The  first  of  these  was  James  Mure,  Esq.,  whose  name  is 
loved  and  reverenced  by  all  Westminsters  old  and  young, 
and  to  whose  memory  the  Mure  Scholarship  constitutes  a 
noble  and  enduring  monument.  The  second  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bull,  who  [has  manifested  an  untiring  devotion  to 
the  School,  from  the  day  on  which  he  was  elected  from  it 
to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1815.  Before  he  had  taken 
his  degree  of  M.A.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Ushers  of 
Westminster  School,  and  in  1821  Under-master.  During 
this  time  of  assiduous  labor,  and  after  his  retirement,  he 
supplied  on  several  occasions  epilogues  to  the  Plays,  and 
furnished  many  epigrams  to  the  Election  dinners,  and  has 
been  ever  ready  with  his  counsel  to  advise,  and  his  presence 
to  animate  both  masters  and  scholars.  At  a  time  of  life, 
when  most  men  would  be  courting  retirement  and  repose, 
he  is  still  vigorous  and  active ;  still  ready  with  service  of 
body  and  mind  to  benefit  the  place  of  his  education,  as  I 
have  lately  had  reason  to  experience  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  third  editor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brodrick   Scott,  connected  with  the  School  by  a  tie  re- 
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sembling  the  parental  rather  than  the  filial,  in  addition  to 
giving  his  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the  "  Lusus,"  has  largely  adorned  its  pages  with  prologues 
and  other  classical  compositions  worthy  of  a  scholar  who 
had  no  superior  in  the  Classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 

The  narration  of  three  years  and  a  half  of  my  school  life, 
as  Town  boy  and  Queen's  scholar,  has  been  inserted,  as  the 
most  convenient  way  of  communicating  the  information  I 
desired  respecting  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  School. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  convey  the  same 
information  in  any  other  way,  which  should  not  have  been 
much  less  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and  much  less  easy  to 
the  composer. 

I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  very  many  imperfections 
in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work,  not  only  in  matters  of 
detail  but  in  the  arrangement  and  grouping  together  of  the 
different  parts.  There  did  not  however  seem  likely  to  come 
forward  any  one  who  might  have  done  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject by  artistic  arrangement  and  a  genial  style  of  writing ; 
and  I  knew  that  the  real  value  of  this  miscellaneous 
account  lay  in  the  facts  embodied,  not  in  its  literary  merits. 
It  is,  at  the  best,  but  a  compilation,  and  has  no  independent 
claim  to  respect  whatever.  The  writing  has  been  proceeded 
with  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  the  pressure  of 
necessary  work,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  constant 
access  to  books  of  reference.  A  word  should  be  said 
respecting  the  translations.  It  was  suggested  to  me 
by  one  who  was  properly  qualified  to  know,  and  whose 
suggestions,  as  tried  by  events,  have  ever  evinced 
good  and  sound  judgment,  that  ladies  feel  no  slight 
chagrin  if,  whilst  reading,  they  meet  with  passages  in  a 
foreign  language  which  they  are  unable  to  understand. 
Forewarned  of  such  a  contingency,  I  have  translated  for 
them  all  the  Latin  quoted,  whether  prose  or  verse.     But 
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for  this  suggestion  no  translations  of  my  own  would  have 
appeared.  My  initials,  F.  H.  F.,  are  affixed  to  each.  To 
those  old  Westminsters  who  have  assisted  me  with  informa- 
tion or  support,  I  return  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks. 
First,  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Manning  Ingram,  late  Under- 
master  of  Westminster  School.  To  this  gentleman  my 
lasting  gratitude  is  due,  not  only  for  the  invaluable  loan  of 
his  annotated  copy  of  the  "  Alumni  Westmonasterienses/' 
but  also  for  his  constant  kindness  and  patience  in  replying 
to  every  inquiry  and  affording  me  every  information  in  his 
power.  Next,  I  would  offer  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  my  old 
schoolfellows,  the  Rev.  William  Scratton,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blagden,  for  their  ready  support  and  kind  suggestions. 
My  old  Master,  the  Rev.  John  Benthall  deserves  my  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  for  his  capital  versions  of  Hall 
Epigrams  ;  and  not  less  my  old  Captain  and  constant  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Raine  Barker,  for  immediately  replying  to 
queries,  whenever  I  have  referred  some  vexed  point  to  him. 
I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Clement  Charles  Julian 
Webb,  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  for  his  courtesy  in 
allowing  me  access  to  the  Water  Ledger,  and  for  some 
account  furnished  by  him  of  the  prize-winners ;  also  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Ellerker  Lewin,  Scholar  of  Christchurch, 
for  some  information  imparted  respecting  the  School. 

Be  achy  View,  Eastbourne, 

December,  1883. 

Note. — After  the  "  Reminiscences  ''  had  been  some  time  in  print  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Horatio  May,  who  was  at  the  School  nearly  thirty  years 
after  I  had  left  it,  wrote  enclosing  his  name  as  that  of  a  subscriber.  I 
had  selected  the  name  "May"  for  the  anecdote  on  page  16,  believing 
at  the  time  that  it  was  a  name  not  known  in  the  School. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Choice  of  School.  How  decided.  The  Westminster  Grammars.  Calls. 
"  Shadow  "  and  "  Substance."  First  Impressions.  The  Green. 
"  Station."  Breakfast.  Jemmy  Smidmore.  Bounds.  Muzzes. 
Pot-hats.  The  "Monos."  Rod-making.  Floggings.  A  Punch 
party  interrupted.  The  Levee.  The  "  Lost  Box."  Dips.  Quarterns. 
The  Greaze. 

FORTY  years  ago  the  choice  was  offered  me  by  my  father 
of  becoming  a  day-boarder  at  the  Charterhouse  or  at 
Westminster. 

In  my  view  there  was  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and 
the  name  borne  by  the  two  most  historical  buildings  in 
Great  Britain  seemed  to  decide  for  me.  I  had  been  for  a 
year  and  a  half  at  a  small  private  school  in  the  country,  where 
I  had  been  well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  and 
the  art  of  Latin  versification,  as  expounded  by  Bland;  not, 
however,  in  the  Westminster  Grammars — those  collections 
of  much  learning,  and  many  rules — put  together  before 
stems  and  crude  forms  had  been  much  thought  of  by  boys, 
and  before  such  philosophic  terms  as  "  trajective "  words 
had  been  even  heard  of  by  them.  Except  in  the  library  of 
some  old  Westminster,  or  amidst  the  lumber  of  Ginger's* 
storerooms,  it  would  be  vain  now  to  search  for  a  West- 
minster  Grammar.      As   three  weeks   were   yet   to   spare 

*  The  last  of  the  Gingers  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  family  were  the 
School  booksellers  for  nearly  a  century.  At  present  the  book  business  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  School  authorities,  and  the  profits  are  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School. 
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before  the  school-term  commenced,  I  set  to  work  to  do 
what  I  could  with  my  new  Grammars.  The  hexameters 
were  very  rugged,  and  I  had  not  made  much  progress, 
when  the  day  came  for  me  to  enter  the  school.  Ac- 
cordingly at  a  quarter  past  seven  on  a  January  morning 
I  started  from  my  parents'  house,  distant  about  two  miles 
from  the  school.  Filled  with  many  expectant  and  some 
troubled  thoughts,  I  trudged  along,  till,  on  nearing  the 
Abbey,  I  stumbled  and  fell  over  one  of  the  gravestones  in 
St.  Margaret's  churchyard.  The  omen,  no  doubt,  was  a  bad 
one,  but  my  attention  was  directed  to  my  dress,  which  was 
torn  at  the  knee ;  and  in  this  disreputable  condition  I  pre- 
sented myself  for  a  few  minutes  at  Scott's  boarding-house, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  amid  loud  shouts  from  the  throats 
of  many  small  boys,  who  appeared  to  be  dancing  a  "  corro- 
boree  "*  round  a  tall  gentleman  in  cap  and  gown,  passed 
through  Little  Dean's  Yard,  ascended  the  school  steps,  and 
entered  the  schoolroom. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  never  been  at  West- 
minster School,  I  should  explain  that,  under  the  archway 
between  Great  and  Little  Dean's  Yard,  close  to  the  door 
by  which  the  Head-master  left  his  house  for  school,  the  boys 
of  the  Under  School  were  expected  to  congregate  at  the 
appointed  hours  of  school,  and  to  shout  together  as  soon 
as  the  Head-master  appeared.  Their  shout  was  aloud  inde- 
finite noise,  but  it  was  instantly  invested  with  very  definite 
meaning  by  the  "  Calls  "  standing  ready  in  the  halls  of  the 
three  boarding-houses,  and  in  the  porch  of  " College" — that 
is,  the  one  long  chamber  which  in  those  days  served  the 
Queen's  scholars  as  sitting-room  and  bedroom.  These 
"  Calls,"  with  all  the  power  of  their  lungs,  gave  utterance 
in  a  sort  of  chant  to  the  words,  <(  Williamson  coming."  I 
have  endeavoured  by  means  of  the  short  and  long  marks 
over  the  syllables  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  the  cry. 
It  was  thus  systematically  and  strongly  intoned,  in  order 
that  the  sound  might  penetrate  into  every  room  of  the 

*  The  dance  of  the  Australian  blacks. 
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boarding-houses,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
College.  The  Calls  for  the  boarding-houses  were  junior 
Town  boys;  for  College,  junior  Queen's  scholars.  The 
office  of  thus  publishing  the  advent  of  the  head-master  was 
held  in  weekly  rotation  by  the  junior  boys  in  College  and 
out.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  first  chapter,  I  allude  to 
facts  which  did  not  come  within  my  knowledge  on  my  first 
day,  but  which  are  more  conveniently  mentioned  here. 

The  Head-master  then  walked  very  slowly  up  Little  Dean's 
Yard  to  the  vestibule  outside  the  inner  doors  of  school, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Under-master,  and  the  two 
other  masters.  After  waiting  about  five  minutes  to  allow 
the  boys  time  to  settle  into  their  places,  the  masters 
entered  the  schoolroom.  But,  as  a  further  notice  of  the 
actual  moment  of  their  entry  was  deemed  necessary,  a  boy 
of  the  Under  School  had,  during  the  aforesaid  five  minutes, 
to  keep  his  eye  close  to  a  circular  hole  in  the  door — large 
enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  marble — and  to  announce  by 
one  single  shout  of  "  coming "  the  forward  movement  of 
the  masters.  On  their  entrance  Latin  prayers  were  read 
by  the  monitor  of  school,  kneeling  on  a  small  square, 
marked  or  let  into  the  floor,  about  the  centre  of  the  room, 
opposite  the  monitor's  table,  the  masters  kneeling  in  line 
behind  him.  After  prayers  the  Head-master  usually  pro- 
ceeded to  his  chair,  in  front  of  which  was  a  table.  These 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  room,  before  the  cavity  in  which 
were  the  seats  of  the  Shell  Form,  so  that  the  Head-master 
faced  all  the  boys  excepting  the  tenants  of  the  "  Shell."*  On 
this  morning,  however,  as  was  customary  in  the  case  of  a 
new  boy,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Under-master,  examined 
me  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  After 
some  questions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  parsing  andt  rans- 
lation,  I  was  placed  by  him  in  the  Upper  Fourth. 

Almost  immediately,  the  master  in  charge  of  this  form, 
the  Rev.  J.  Benthall,  called  me  to  him,  and  along  with  me 

*  The  boys  of  the  Upper  and  Under  Shell  came  to  the  benches  of  the 
Fifth  Form  in  order  to  say  their  lessons. 
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another  boy,  whom  he  assigned  to  me  as  my  "  Substance." 
I  was  the  "  Shadow."  The  ' ' Substance  "  was,  for  the  space 
of  a  week,  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his 
"  Shadow."  It  was  the  business  of  the  "  Substance  "  to  see 
that  his  "  Shadow  "  knew  the  hours  of  school,  the  books  to 
be  obtained,  the  lessons  to  be  learnt,  and  to  instruct  him 
generally  in  all  the  ceremonial  law  and  etiquette  of  the 
school,  both  inside  the  schoolroom  and  out,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  no  easy  task  for  a  new  comer  to  acquire. 
The  "  Substance"  could  be  punished,  if  he  was  found  to 
have  neglected  his  duty  in  any  particular ;  and  whatever 
offence  was  committed  by  the  "  Shadow,"  for  this  the 
' '  Substance  "  was  responsible,  as  though  he  had  been  him- 
self the  offender.  In  saying  lessons  the  "  Shadow  "  could 
not  "take  up"  his  "  Substance/'  but  he  could  by  answering 
correctly  prevent  others  from  taking  him.  I  had  already 
begun  my  transgressions,  by  appearing  in  Dean's  Yard 
with  a  peaked  cap.  Pot  hats  only  were  allowed  to  be  worn 
by  boys  not  on  the  foundation — the  Queen's  scholars  wore 
trenchers.  Therefore,  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  I  had  to  go 
bareheaded.  This  could  not  be  considered  in  any  way  a 
punishment,  because  all  Town  boys  below  the  Sixth,  and  the 
two  junior  Elections  of  Queen's  scholars,  also  were  obliged 
to  go  bareheaded  during  the  short  intervals  of  recreation, 
that  is,  between  breakfast  and  school,  and  between  dinner 
and  school.  After  I  had  received  some  brief  hints  from 
my  "  Substance,"  and  had  leisure  to  fix  my  attention  on 
things  around,  the  scene  appeared  to  me  not  only  novel, 
but  even  imposing. 

The  noble  proportions  and  venerable  appearance  of  the 
schoolroom,  looking  fit  to  be,  as,  indeed,  it  had  been  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  the  nursery  of  scholars  to  be  afterwards 
famous  in  every  department  of  civil  and  military  life — the 
masters  in  their  caps  and  gowns;  the  monitors  walking 
hither  and  thither  with  rods  in  their  hands;  the  manly 
forms  of  the  Seniors,*  as  they  sat  opposite,  either  engaged 

*  The  Queen's  Scholars  passed  four  years  in  College.     During  the  first 
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with  their  books  or  talking  in  low  tones — school  and 
scholars  alike  could  not  but  powerfully  impress  the  mind 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat 
his  lessons  in  a  small  room,  fitted  with  a  few  conventional 
desks,  before  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  decent  suit  of  iron 
grey,  or  a  younger  gentleman  in  a  shooting-coat.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  Sixth  Form  stalked 
in  or  out  of  school,  apparently  without  leave  asked,  though, 
to  my  inexperienced  eye,  they  seemed  too  big  and  old  to 
require  leave.  In  reality,  the  Sixth  Form  and  Seniors  wrote 
their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper,  adding  the  time  by  the 
Head-master's  watch,  which  lay  during  school  hours  on 
his  table,  and  left  the  paper  before  him.  Mingled  with 
feelings  of  reverence  and  awe  came  also  a  sense  of  my 
own  insignificance.  What  profound  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  did  I  not  suppose  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  those  dark,  and  pale,  and  half-bewhiskered  Seniors,  who 
appeared  so  tall  and  stout  !  And,  indeed,  some  of  the  ten 
young  men  composing  that  senior  year  must  have  been — 
imagination  apart — of  athletic  build  and  goodly  mould. 
Amongst  them  was  the  future  " Stroke"  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Eight,  as  well  as  one  who,  but  for  illness,  might 
have  been  Stroke  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight,  and 
also  the  future  "No.  2"  in  the  Oxford  University  boat. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  after  prayers,  read  again  in  Latin,  I 
was  told  by  my  "  Substance "  to  go  into  the  "  Green/'  where 
" station"  was.  I  knew  the  " Green"  meant  the  enclosure 
iu  Great  Dean's  Yard ;  but  I  wondered  a  good  deal  what 
could  be  meant  by  "  station,"  nor  did  I  fully  comprehend 
the  term  until  I  had  been  some  days  at  school.  For  the 
benefit  of  lay  readers,  I  explain  it  here.  Of  the  three 
monitors,  one  was  called  monitor  of  school,  one  of  chamber, 
one  of  station.  Each  monitor  held  one  of  these  offices  for 
a  week,  and  then  changed  to  another.  The  duty  of  the 
monitor  of  station  was  to  fix  the  locality  of  all  the  junior 

year  they  were  called  "Juniors";  during  the  next,  "second  Election"; 
during  the  third,  "  third  Election  ";  and  "  Seniors  "  in  the  last. 
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boys  in  the  school  during  play-hours.  In  theory,  this  was 
at  his  discretion,  and  had  he  fixed  ' '  station  "  on  the  top  of 
a  house,  the  boys  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  their  best 
to  get  there.  In  practice,  "  station  "  was,  in  autumn  and 
winter,  in  the  football  green  at  twelve  o'clock ;  at  five  till 
evening  "  lockers"*  in  College.  In  spring  and  summer  it 
was  in  the  cricket-field,  or  on  the  water  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  also  in  the  evening.  After  breakfast  and  dinner, 
"  station  "  was,  for  the  junior  Queen's  scholars,  in  College ; 
for  the  junior  Town  boys,  in  their  boarding-houses ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  going  about  Dean's  Yard 
and  the  adjacent  streets  at  those  times,  so  long  as  they  kept 
within  bounds.  In  the  Green,  I  was  assigned  a  place  as 
one  of  the  goal-keepers.  By  the  scientific  players  of  these 
days,  our  then  game  would  be  considered  but  a  crude, 
barbaric  sport.  It  was  neither  the  Rugby  Game,  nor  the 
Rugby  Union,  nor  the  Association.  The  width  between 
the  two  goals  was  the  whole  length  of  the  Green,  and  the 
goals  were  imaginary  lines  at  either  end,  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  the  railings — lines  recognised,  but  as  truly 
imaginary  as  the  equator,  or  a  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
sometimes  appears  in  a  treaty  or  other  document  to  fix  the 
frontiers  of  two  counties.  There  were  an  indefinite  number 
of  goal-keepers,  perhaps  eight  or  ten ;  for,  as  the  distance 
between  the  goals  was  short,  and  the  breadth  of  the  goals 
comparatively  great,  a  "  goal "  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  easily  obtained.  The  rules  were  very  simple.  Sides 
were  chosen  from  all  the  boys  in  the  "  Green."  Holding 
and  throwing  were  not  allowed,  but  the  scrimmages  were 
sufficiently  hot,  and  a  "  rally"  by  the  iron  railings  became 
sometimes  agonising,  if  not  dangerous. 

At  half  past  one  I  left  the  ' '  Green  "  for  my  boarding- 
house,  in  order  to  dine.  Some  who  read  this  will,  no  doubt, 
remember  the  lady  who  kept  it — Mrs.  Scott — her  kindness 
of  heart,  her   ready  sympathy  with  young   boys   in  their 

*  The  hours  during  which  the  boys  were  locked  up — the  Queen's 
scholars  in  college,  the  Town  boys  in  their  boarding-houses, — a  corruption 
of  "  lock  hours." 
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troubles  and  difficulties,  her  pride  in  the  school,  her  digni- 
fied patience  with  the  occasionally  annoying  vivacity  of  both 
big  and  little  boys — a  patience  sometimes  too  sorely  tried, 
especially  at  breakfast.  On  such  occasions,  when  expostu- 
lation and  appeal,  in  many  tones  and  forms,  had  failed  to 
quell  sedition,  her  last  resource  was  to  send  for  the  master 
who  had  charge  of  the  house.  He  resided  at  some  little 
distance,  and,  as  a  rule,  did  nothing  at  the  boarding-house, 
except  to  robe  for  school,  and  on  half-holidays  to  correct 
Latin  verses  during  the  first  hour  of  "  lockers/''  When  sent 
for  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  he  arrived  in  about  ten 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  necessity  for  his  coming  had 
commonly  disappeared.  After  a  few  words  of  deprecation 
— "  What's  the  matter  here  ?  I  hope  I  shall  hear  no  more 
of  this" — he  would  depart,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  finish 
his  own  breakfast.  The  breakfast  provided  for  us  consisted 
only  of  bread  or  toast,  butter,  and  tea.  Ham,  eggs,  potted 
meats,  &c,  &c,  if  required,  had  to  be  sent  for  from  Shot- 
ton,  the  confectioner,  or  Sutcliffe,  the  grocer,  and  on  these 
errands  the  "fags"*  were  largely  employed.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  a  good  many  rounds  of  toast  were  required, 
and  many  could  be  toasted  at  once  on  an  apparatus  with 
projecting  hooks  before  a  large  fire.  Juniors  were  deputed 
to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  to  make  hot  rounds  of  toast  for 
this  or  that  Senior,  and  these  additions  materially  supple- 
mented the  platefuls  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the 
man-servant  of  the  house,  Jemmy  Smidmore.  Who  that  was 
at  Scott's  in  those  days  can  forget  Jemmy  Smidmore — his 
squeaking  voice,  his  extraordinary  figure,  his  wriggling  gait, 
his  hurried  and  flat-footed  step,  his  portly  wife,  too,  who 
kept  a  little  shop  in  Dean  Street  hard  by,  and  sold  eggs  and 
fruit  ?  Notwithstanding  his  physical  peculiarities,  Smidmore 
was  a  valued  and  trusty  servant. 

Dinner  at  the  boarding-houses  was  for  the  Town  boys 
only.     The   Queen's   scholars  dined   in  hall ;    the    Seniors 

*  The  term  "  fag  "  was  applied  only  to  Town  boys.  The  words  "  fag  " 
and  "  fagging  "  were  unknown  in  College,  where  "  Junior  "  was  the  only 
designation  allowed. 
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and  third  Election  often  at  Shotton's — of  course,  at  their 
own  expense.  The  boarding-houses  were  the  refuge  of 
all  sick  boys,  whether  Town  boys  or  Queen's  scholars. 
What  I  did  after  dinner,  I  recollect  not  now.  Probably 
I  walked  about  some  of  the  back  streets.  The  archway 
fronting  the  Abbey  formed  the  limit  of  our  bounds  on  one 
side  of  Dean's  Yard ;  beyond  the  opposite  archway  we 
might  traverse  any  of  the  streets  adjacent,  so  that  we  did 
not  pass  beyond  College  Street  in  the  direction  of  Poets' 
Corner.  A  walk,  for  the  sake  of  a  walk,  was  very  seldom 
attempted,  excepting  after  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
it  was  usually  taken  up  the  river  bank  past  the  Penitentiary 
and  Yauxhall  Bridge.  Whether  on  that  first  day  I  walked 
or  not,  at  2.30  school  again  began.  There  was  the  same 
shouting  at  the  archway,  the  same  prayers  in  school.  We 
said  our  Virgil,  took  down  matter  for  Latin  verses,  and  at 
five  o'clock  came  out.  It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for 
cricket  or  rowing,  and,  as  "  lockers"  were  at  six  o'clock,  the 
day-boarders  were  at  once  free  to  return  home.  In  the 
summer  months  we  had  to  go  with  the  rest  in  the  boats  or 
to  the  cricket-field ;  and,  during  these  months,  the  life  of  a 
day-boarder  who  had  far  to  walk  after  school  was  fatiguing. 
At  that  season  I  did  not  reach  home  till  8.30,  occasionally 
later.  Then  a  hurried  meal  had  to  be  taken,  and  lessons 
prepared  for  the  next  day.  I  was  often  painfully  tired  in 
the  morning.  A  walk  of  two  miles  at  7.15  a.m.,  cricket  or 
rowing  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  cricket  or  rowing  again 
in  the  evening,  and  then  the  walk  home  constituted 
trying  exercise  for  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  sufficient  to 
justify  retiring  to  bed  after  supper,  without  preparing 
translation  of  Homer,  and  writing  Latin  exercise.  In 
those  days  lessons,  however  hard,  were  always  a  labour  of 
love.  I  was,  in  Westminster  phraseology,  a  muzz,  that  is, 
one  who  carefully  prepared  his  school-work.  As  at  most 
schools  in  those  days,  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  now, 
idleness  was  the  rule,  work  the  exception ;  a  few  boys, 
muzzesj  learnt  their  lessons  well,  and  construed  them  over 
to  the  others  of  their  form  in  school,  before  going  up  to  the 
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master.  The  next  day,  provided  with  a  pot  hat,  I  re- 
appeared in  Dean's  Yard,  and  went  through  a  similar 
round  of  work  and  play.  And  so  for  some  weeks,  during 
which  I  became  enlightened  on  sundry  points  of  school 
ceremonial.  Amongst  other  things,  I  learnt  what  were  the 
duties  of  the  "  Monos."  *  The  "  Monos  "  was  a  Queen's 
scholar  of  the  second  year,  or  "  Election.-"  The  office  was 
diurnal,  and  taken  in  rotation  by  the  boys  of  that  year. 
His  post  was  in  Little  Dean's  Yard.  It  was  his  business 
to  prevent  strangers — who  might,  with  a  pardonable  feeling 
of  curiosity,  wish  to  ascend  the  school  steps  with  a  view  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  the  school — from  so  doing.  It 
was  also  his  business  to  report  the  time  of  day  to  the 
monitor  of  school.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  his 
case,  all  school  work  was  excused.  At  11.30  in  the 
morning,  the  "  Monos"  came  "up  school  ''  to  the  monitors' 
table,  and  said  :  "  Sesqui  est  et  undecima  " — "  it  is  half- 
past  eleven."  The  monitor  of  school  immediately  took  a 
rod  from  the  drawer  of  the  monitors'  table — a  drawer 
which  was  always  open,  and  in  which  always  lay  three  or 
four  rods  with  their  twigs  projecting — and,  going  up  to  the 
Head-master,  repeated  the  Latin  words.  The  Head-master 
bowed,  to  show  that  he  appreciated  the  intelligence.  At  a 
quarter  to  twelve  the  "Monos"  again  came  up,  and  this  time 
said:  "Instat  hora" — "  the  hour  is  at  hand" — which  was 
taken  up,  as  before,  by  the  monitor  of  school,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  one  of  the  other  monitors.  I  should  say  here, 
that  the  monitors  always  carried  a  rod  whenever  they  left 
their  seats  in  school,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  quitting  the 
room.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  "Monos"  once  more  came 
up,  and  said:  "  Insonuit  hora" — "  the  hour  has  struck" 
When  the  monitor  had  delivered  this  last  message,  the 
Head-master  rose,  and  went  down  the  schoolroom  to 
prayers.  In  the  afternoon  a  similar  form  was  gone 
through ;  but  "  sesqui  est  et  quarta  "  was  substituted  for 
"  sesqui    est   et    undecima."     The    chimes   of    the   Abbey 

*  Abbreviated  from  "  monitor  ostii " — "  monitor  of  the  door" 
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clock  regulated  the  time.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  day 
passed  rather  slowly  with  the  "Monos."  He  could,  indeed, 
play  rackets  by  himself,  or  with  any  boy  who  might  come 
out  of  school  for  a  few  minutes, — that  was  all.  Still,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  boys,  the  "  studiorum  rernissio" — "the 
forgiveness  of  lessons  " — was  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the 
monotony. 

I  was  spectator  of  the  corporal  punishment  of  some 
boy,  or  boys,  daily.  As  before  mentioned,  the  instruments 
of  punishment  were  always  at  hand  in  the  drawer  of  the 
monitors'  table.  In  my  time,  the  rods  were  made  by 
College  John.*  In  days  before  this,  they  used  to  be  made 
in  the  rod-room,  at  the  back  of  the  shell,  by  the  hands 
of  Juniors.  College  John  received  a  shilling  for  each 
rod.  The  handle  was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  formed 
of  the  thicker  parts  of  the  twigs,  with  short  pieces  inserted 
to  make  the  handle  thicker  and  more  graspable,  and  from 
these  the  fine  ends  sprouted  forth,  duly  besprinkled  with 
buds.f  School  floggings  were  administered  before  the 
whole  school :  for  the  Upper  School  boys,  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  Head-master's  table,  as  you  enter  the  school- 
room ;  for  the  Under  School,  by  the  Under-master  at  his 
chair.  The  other  masters  had  no  chastising  powers,  except 
the  unofficial  ones  of  pulling  hair  or  boxing  ears.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  flogging,  the  form  gone  through  was  as 
follows  :  The  master  who  wished  to  have  a  boy  flogged, 
said  to  one  near   him,   "  Fetch  me  a  monitor."     On  the 

*  The  Juniors  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in  1828  were  the  last 
who  made  rods.  The  College  Porter  was  always  designated  as  "  College 
John,"  whatever  might  be  his  name.  The  man  here  referred  to  was 
William  Lloyd,  a  most  excellent  servant.  He  was  knocked  down  by  a 
Hansom  cab,  whilst  crossing  Palace  Yard,  March  19th,  1866,  and  died 
from  the  injuries  received. 

f  The  Westminster  rod  was  no  mere  collection  of  twigs,  but  an 
instrument  of  highly  finished  construction.  The  twigs  that  projected 
beyond  the  string-bound  handle  were  eight  in  number,  never  more,  never 
less ;  and  a  twig  loose,  if  one  ever  was  seen  in  this  condition,  must 
have  been  a  very  rare  sight.  They  wore  down  to  stumps  by  use,  and 
were  then  replaced. 
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arrival  of  the  "  monitor/'  the  master  would  say,  ■'  My 
compliments  to  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Jones  has  done  no 
exercise."  The  monitor,  followed  by  Jones,  took  this 
message  up  to  the  Head-master,  who  then  rose,  and  taking 
the  rod  from  the  monitor,  administered  either  three  or  six 
cuts,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  on  the  back 
of  the  hand.  No  more  were  ever  given.  For  the  graver 
and  more  ignominious  kind  of  punishment,  an  assistant 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  Head-master,  having  prepared 
himself,  called  out,  "  Take  this  boy  up."  Thereupon,  a  boy 
of  the  same  form  came  forward  and  placed  himself  in  front  of 
the  guilty  one,  who,  on  his  part,  after  making  due  prepara- 
tions, placed  his  two  hands  on  the  assistant's  shoulders. 
Occasionally  a  cut  somewhat  miscalculated,  "incesto  addidit 
integrum" — "caused  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  guilty33 
— but  this  was  rarely  the  case.  If  a  boy  pleaded  "  first 
fault,"  he  was  let  off  for  that  time.  The  flogging  over — 
confined,  as  in  the  milder  form,  to  three  or  six  cuts — 
the  Doctor  threw  the  rod  some  way  from  him  with  a 
peculiar  grace,  perhaps  natural,  perhaps  acquired  by  long 
practice,  and  then  the  rod  was  picked  up  by  some  Junior, 
who  always  took  it  up  in  a  fold  of  his  gown,  but  never 
touched  it  with  the  bare  hands,  and  restored  it  to  its  place 
in  the  monitors'  drawer.  When  several  boys  were  "  shown 
up  "  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  been  jointly  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Head-master  to  say : 
"You  had  better  draw  lots."  In  this  case,  half  the 
number  bore  the  punishment  of  the  whole.  I  am  not  able 
to  say  whether  the  strokes  were  administered  with  double 
force  to  satisfy  the  Head-master's  idea  of  justice. 

Even  a  British  jury — the  boast  of  this  country — has 
sometimes  hung  or  transported  an  innocent  man;  and  so  it 
occasionally  happened  that  the  British  rod  at  Westminster 
sometimes  illustrated  the  impossibility  of  dealing  out  per- 
fect justice  to  boys.  Notably  was  this  the  case  when,  on 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  there  being  but  four  Town  boys  in 
at  Scott's  boarding-house,  of  whom  two  were  in  the  Upper 
School  and  two  in  the  Under,  the  two  Upper  School  boys 
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thought  that  they  might  pass  a  more  agreeable  and  social 
evening  were  they  to  regale  themselves  with  a  small  bowl  of 
punch.  They  accordingly  obtained  the  necessary  materials, 
and,  after  carefully  brewing  the  punch,  invited  the  two 
younger  boys  to  partake,  who,  nothing  loth,  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer.  But,  alas  for  the  short  duration  of 
human  happiness  !  Jemmy  Smidmore,  the  man-servant, 
alive  to  the  impropriety  of  this  sort  of  conviviality 
amongst  boys  of  tender  years,  informed  his  mistress  that 
there  was  something  wrong  going  on  up  stairs.  She, 
good  dame,  forthwith  ascended,  and  entered  the  room, 
expecting  to  surprise  the  carousers,  "  flagrante  delicto. " 
No  such  thing !  Neither  glasses  nor  punch  was  to  be  seen. 
Forewarned  by  some  observation  of  the  servant,  the  boys 
had  removed  every  trace  of  punch-making  and  punch- 
drinking  from  the  room ;  every  trace — save  one,  which 
could  not  be  removed  in  a  minute — the  trace  left  by  alcohol 
on  the  atmosphere.  This  was  patent  to  the  dame's  olfactory 
organ,  but  her  knowledge  of  spirituous  liquors  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  her  to  decide  from  what 
particular  spirit  the  pervading  odour  arose.  She  accordingly 
summoned  her  husband  to  her  aid.  He,  most  dutiful  of 
men,  came  at  her  word,  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height — six  feet,  two  inches — after  one  or  two  tentative 
sniffs,  delivered  his  opinion  in  these  simple  but  oracularly 
spoken  words  :  "  Rum,  my  dear."  And  he  was  right.  The 
conscience-stricken  boys  could  carry  their  defence  no 
further.  On  Monday  morning  the  names  of  the  two  Under 
School  boys,  the  only  two  who  had  been  seen  drinking  the 
punch,  were  brought  before  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
he,  in  his  turn,  reported  them  to  the  master  of  the  Under 
School.  School  honour  forbade  the  accused  to  say  more  than 
that  they  were  quite  innocent  of  punch-making.  One  was 
told  to  prepare  for  flogging.  In  a  pale  and  trembling  con- 
dition the  little  fellow  was  slowly  going  through  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Weare  had  already 
called  out,  with  severe  dignity  :  "  Take  this  boy  up,"  when 
one  of  the  Upper  School  culprits  ran  up  to  Hodgson,  who 
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was  master  of  their  form  as  well  as  master  of  the  boarding- 
house,  and  assured  him  that  the  boy  who  was  about  to 
suffer  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  <(  Can't 
interfere  now — he's  just  going  to  be  flogged — don't  j*  see/' 
was  the  answer  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Hodgson,  given  in  his 
usual  short  bulky  accents.  So  the  innocent  boy  suffered  a 
"  six-cutter/'  laid  on  by  a  most  capable  hand.  His  com- 
panion was  acquitted ;  but  the  two  real  offenders,  I  suppose 
owing  to  the  more  merciful  nature  of  the  Head-master,  got 
off  with  three  cuts  only. 

Impositions  for  all  forms  consisted  of  lines  to  be  written 
out  from  some  Latin  author,  varying  in  number  from  fifty 
to  a  thousand.  The  Sixth  Form  impositions  very  often 
consisted  of  lines  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  As  the  boys  in 
this  Form  were  amenable  to  no  corporal  punishments,  they 
were,  in  addition  to  the  lines,  confined  for  serious  breaches 
of  discipline  to  Dean's  Yard,  sometimes  for  weeks  in  succes- 
sion. On  Saturday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  Head-master 
remained  in  the  schoolroom  to  hear  such  impositions  as 
were  still  due.  This  was  termed  the  Head-master's  levee.* 
Dr.  Williamson's  wonderful  patience  on  these  occasions, 
little  appreciated  at  the  time,  must  have  excited  feelings 
of  admiration  and  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  many  an  old 
Westminster.  As  no  "  leave  out  "  could  be  obtained  until 
these  back  debts  had  been  cleared  off,  he  would  wait  for 
a  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  trial,  and,  finally,  would 
often,  appointing  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  give  the 
delinquent  one  more  chance,  at  his  private  house. 

Close  to  the  seats  of  the  Upper  Fourth  form  stood  a  large 
oak  chest,  termed  the  "  Lost  Box."  Into  this  were  thrust 
all  books  found  lying  about  the  schoolroom  when  it  was 
swept  out  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  College  John  and  his 
assistant,  so  that  any  boy  had  a  very  good  chance  of  finding 
a  missing  book  there.  The  key  was  kept  by  the  monitor 
of  school.  The  college  official  above  mentioned  must  also 
have  gleaned  a  rich    harvest  of    second-hand  quill  pens. 

*  There  was  also  levee  on  two  other  mornings. 
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Quill  pens  only  were  used  in  the  school,  and  it  was  an 
established  custom  never  to  use  a  pen  on  two  occasions.  An 
exercise  written,  the  pen  was  thrown  on  the  ground.  Little 
round  glass  ink  bottles,  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  in  the 
centre,  were  used  by  all  the  boys.  These  were  called 
"  dips,"  and  could  be  carried  two  or  three  together  in  one 
pocket.  The  only  paper  used  for  school  purposes  was  in 
single  sheets  of  a  small  quarto  size,  called  (<  quarterns." 

In  my  first  week  I  learnt  the  meaning  of  u  the  greaze." 
One  afternoon,  the  master  of  our  form  having  left  his  chair 
and  gone  down  school,  two  boys,  one  at  each  end,  placed 
their  feet  against  the  upright  posts  at  the  end  of  the  form 
next  the  wall — the  forms  were  in  those  days  parallel  to  the 
wall — and  began  with  all  their  might  to  squeeze  the  boys 
between  them.  By  the  pressure,  the  centre  ones  were  soon 
forced  off  their  seats.  These  then  ran  round  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  became  the  squeezers.  The  game  was  con- 
ducted in  great  silence,  and  continued  generally  till  the 
return  of  the  master,  when  the  boys  immediately  resumed 
their  places,  and  appeared  to  be  hard  at  work. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Schoolfellows.  Brags.  The  Advanced  Thinker.  Shy  Boys.  Dog's 
Nose.  Sad  Catastrophe.  Rackets.  Ballman.  Boots.  GelPs  Birds. 
Privileges  of  the  Sixth. 

AFTER  two  or  three  weeks,  strange  faces  became 
familiar,  though  there  were  some  which,  for  a  long 
time,  did  not  seem  to  correspond  with  the  names  of  their 
owners ;  others,  brothers,  between  whom,  in  consequence 
of  a  family  likeness,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish.  Notably 
there  were  two  who  for  months  furnished  me  with  cases 
of  mistaken  identity.  These  brothers  were  remarkable  on 
another  account — they  never  went  out  together  on  leave 
to  visit  their  friends  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  If  one 
went  out,  the  other  was  sure  to  stay  in.  The  persevering 
curiosity  of  boys  at  length  fathomed  the  mystery,  which 
was  simple  enough.  They  had  but  one  pair  of  "  going- 
out  "  inexpressibles  between  them.  There  was  the  usual 
proportion  of  "  brags  "  and  "  shy  boys."  Of  the  former, 
Tod  was  a  noted  specimen.  He  was  for  ever  dinning  the 
ears  of  his  schoolfellows  with  tales  of  his  father's  grand 
position,  of  his  plate,  his  horses,  and  liveries.  One  day  a 
rather  threadbare,  seedy-looking  old  gentleman  called  to 
see  Tod,  and,  after  the  interview  was  over,  three  or  four 
companions  attacked  him  with  :  "  I  don't  think  much  of  your 
friend,  Tod;  who  is  he  ?  "  "  That !  "  replied  Tod ;  «  Oh— 
why — that's  my  father's  butler."  Unfortunately  for  Tod's 
dignity,  and  character  for  veracity,  the  old  gentleman  had 
previously,  unknown  to  him,  inquired  by  name  for  Tod  as 
his  son. 

Thrashings,  such  as  ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  boys,  fell 
to  mine  in  these  early  days.  Not  "  stick  lickings,"  or 
"  thrashings  with  the  butt-end  of  a  rod,"  or  even  i(  moni- 
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tors'  callings" — these  were  to  come  ;  but  "  buckhorses," * 
kicks,  handings  from  "bulleys/'f  &c,  &c.  These  minor 
castigations  were,  however,  sometimes  sufficiently  sharp,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  boy  of  about  my  own  standing, 
who  had  received  some  punishment  of  the  kind,  limped  so 
much  in  walking  that  the  Head-master  was  induced  to 
demand  the  cause.  "  I  sat  down  on  a  bone,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  accepted  as  sufficient  explanation  at  the  time,  though 
it  must  have  excited  no  little  wonder  and  speculation  in 
the  mind  of  the  kind  and  sympathising  gentleman  to  whom 
it  was  given.  There  boarded  at  Scott's  with  me  a  boy 
named  May,  who,  though  in  the  Under  School,  manifested 
in  his  manners  and  conversation  a  precocity  which  might 
have  given  him  a  title  to  be  deemed  an  advanced  thinker, 
save  on  subjects  of  school-work.  If  he  was  so,  on  one 
occasion,  at  least,  he  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  advanced 
thinkers,  who  seldom  gain  the  sympathy  of  their  contem- 
poraries. This  boy,  having  stayed  away  from  school  one 
Monday  morning,  bethought  him  how  he  might  escape  the 
consequences  which  usually  await  school  truants.  And  it 
appeared  to  him  that  to  present  a  jar  of  gooseberry  jam  to 
the  Under-master  would  probably  ensure  a  free  pardon. 
This  he  accordingly  brought  with  him  up  school,  wrapped 
in  a  clean  sheet  of  white  pa/per,  and,  before  any  question 
could  be  asked,  with  a  graceful  bow,  and  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  made  his  offering.  But  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Weare 
was  a  man  who  scorned  either  the  rose-coloured  or  goose- 
berry-coloured philanthropy  of  advanced  thinkers,  and,  so 
far  from  being  propitiated,  was  much  exasperated  at  this 
attempt  to  corrupt  theTFnder-master  of  Westminster  School, 
and  straightway  inflicted  on  the  bewildered  May  a  six- 
cutter  in  the  most  ignominious  form  possible. 

In  respect  of  shyness,  no  boy  of  my  time  could  compare 

*  "  Buckhorse  "  was  the  Westminster  term  for  a  box  on  the  ears. 

t  "  Bulleys "  were  the  ends  of  the  lappets  which  depended  from  the 
Queen's  scholars'  gowns.  These,  being  tied  round  with  waxed  thread, 
served  as  formidable  instruments  of  punishment.  The  word  is  so  spelt 
here  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  "  bully." 
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with  the  highly-sensitive  and  modest  youth  who,  within 
the  last  few  years,  being  in  a  French  class,  and  called  upon 
by  the  master  to  translate  a  passage  having  some  reference 
to  the  toilette,  came  to  the  word  "  tiroirs."  Here  he  stuck 
fast,  not  having  previously  seen  the  word.  The  master 
impatiently  called  upon  him  to  proceed.  The  boy,  nervous 
and  blushing  at  first,  became  still  more  nervous  and  blush- 
ing as  the  master  reiterated  his  appeals.  At  length  his 
neighbour  prompted,  "  drawers/'  At  this  the  poor  fellow, 
from  being  red,  became  crimson.  The  master  meanwhile 
was  growing  warm  in  his  impatience.  "  Now,  sir,  what  is 
it  ?  Will  you  please  *  go  on  ?"  Driven  to  desperation,  he 
faintly  gasped  out,  "  Shall  we  say  pantaloons,  Sir  ?  " — and 
did  not  faint  away. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  fortnight  after  my  entrance  into 
the  school,  whilst  I  was  standing  in  Little  Dean's  Yard, 
watching  a  game  of  rackets,  one  of  the  players,  a  Senior, 
called  me  to  him,  and  said  simply,  "  Go  to  Wright's,  and 

ask  for  a  pot  of  dog's  nosef  for  M ."     I  knew  Wright's 

to  be  the  publican  close  to  the  archway;  but,  as  I  had  never 
heard  of  any  liquid  with  such  a  name  as  dog's  nose,  I  felt 
in  a  very  nervous  condition  about  the  order.  The  words 
had  been  spoken  plainly,  but  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
must  have  understood  them  wrongly.  "  Dog's  nose,"  said  I 
to  myself.  "  Could  one  ever  drink  a  dog's  nose  ?  How 
absurd  !  Wright  will  only  laugh  at  me."  But  I  dared  ask 
for  no  explanation,  and  trudged  off  to  Wright's,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  nervous  anxiety  said,  in  a  desperate  manner, 
as  if  defying  Wright  to  call  me  a  lunatic,  "  A  pot  of  dog's 

nose   for  M ."     To    my  immense   relief  and  surprise, 

Wright  neither  smiled  nor  replied,  but  left  his  bar,  and 
returned  after  two  or  three  minutes,  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  pot  of  some  frothing  mixture  that  smelt  fragrantly;  and 
I  bore  it  in  triumph  to  M . 

A  year  later,  whilst  I  was  a  Junior,  being  sent  on  a  similar 

*  The  master  was  a  gentleman  of  peppery  disposition  -  a  disposition 
especially  terrible  to  shy  or  nervous  boys, 
t  Porter,  flavoured  with  gin  and  spico. 
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errand  during  school,  I  did  not  meet  with  the  like  success. 
One  summer's  afternoon  I  was  deputed  by  a  monitor  to 
bring  from  the  aforesaid  Wright  some  of  the  same  cool 
beverage,  the  name  of  which  had  once  so  much  perplexed 
me.  I  immediately  went  down  school,  and  one  part  of  my 
journey,  far  the  larger,  I  performed  easily  and  pleasantly 
enough.  The  perilous  remainder  commenced  on  my  return 
to  school  doors.  With  both  hands  behind  my  back,  one 
holding  the  precious  pewter,  the  other  gently  supporting  it, 
my  gown  covering  all,  I  walked  up  with  an  air  of  non- 
chalance, though  not  without  some  secret  trepidation  and 
presentiment  of  misfortune.  On  coming  close  to  the  Under- 
master's  chair,  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass  on  my  way  to 
the  monitors'  table,  my  tfoot  tripped  a  little  over  some 
irregularity  in  the  flooring.  For  a  second  I  stood  still, 
hoping  against  hope  to  avert  the  catastrophe  I  feared. 
But  splash  !  splash !  splash  !  on  the  boards  told  me  in  a 
moment  that  all  attempts  at  concealment  would  be  futile. 
The  proofs  of  my  guilty  attempt  were  not  only  audible  but 
visible  in  a  small  pool  which  just  touched  the  chair  of  the 
Hypodidascalus.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  sound  of 
the  third  splash,  the  gravely  indignant  tones  of  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Weare  fell  on  my  ears  :  "  What  have  you  there  V 
"A  pot  of  dog's  nose,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  and  it  was 
given  to  one  who  felt  no  nervous  perplexity  as  to  its 
meaning.    He  had  learnt  that  in  days  long  past.     "  Who 

sent  you  ?"    "  H sent  me,  sir."    H was  summoned, 

and  received  a  severe  reprimand  and  an  imposition.  No 
punishment  was  awarded  me  by  the  master,  but  after 
school  I  was  the  recipient  of  a  very  pretty  caning  for  my 
awkwardness  from  the  monitor. 

Rackets  were  played  in  Little  Dean's  Yard  at  all  hours. 
The  College  wall  helped  to  form  an  excellent  though  not 
professional-looking  court,  and  the  wall  between  the  doors 
of  college  and  the  doors  of  school  a  small  court  for  fives. 
No  matches  were  played  with  other  schools,  but  our 
constant  practice  must  have  produced  good  players.  The 
balls  were  large — half  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball.     I  have 
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always  heard  that  the  smaller  sorfc  were  forbidden,  owing 
to  the  eye  of  a  boy  having  been  knocked  out  by  smaller 
balls.  An  old  man  known  as  (C  Ballman  "  *  used  to  come 
down  every  Thursday  about  four  o'clock  with  a  large  bag, 
like  that  of  an  old  clothes'  man,  on  his  back.  This  con- 
tained a  good  supply  of  balls.  He  gave  credit  to  his 
regular  customers,  and  seemed  contented  with  his  business 
and  its  profits.  The  price  of  the  balls  was  one  shilling 
apiece. 

During  these  weeks,  too,  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
grinning,  stuttering,  idiotic  figure,  who  then,  and  for  some 
years  previously,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about 
Dean's  Yard  and  the  adjacent  streets.  This  man  was 
known  to  the  boys  as  "  Boots."  What  his  real  name  was, 
I  either  never  knew  or  have  forgotten.  He  was  liable  to 
shocking  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and,  when  these  seized  him, 
would  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
and  shriek  in  a  hideous  manner.  Mr.  Dasent,  in  his  book, 
"  Half  a  Life,"  states  that  he  used  to  sell  ferrets,  white 
mice,  and  such  "  small  deer,"  to  the  boys  ;  but  this  trade 
must  have  failed  him,  or  the  keepers  of  menageries  of  the 
sort  had  changed  their  tastes,  for  all  he  did  as  a  public 
character  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  was  to  sing,  in  an 
appallingly  unnatural  manner,  a  song  beginning  "  Rise  up, 
William  Riley,"  for  the  amusement  of  the  younger  boys, 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  few  halfpence.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  boys  who  were  on  the  sick  list  to  give  their 
medicine  to  Boots,  instead  of  pouring  it  out  of  window, 
and  Boots  always  took  this  with  a  relish,  whether  it  was 
tonic  or  other.  I  have  seen  him  since,  so  late  as  twelve 
years  ago,  or  less,  in  the  streets  of  Croydon,  where  he  was 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse.  Strange  to  say,  though  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  mistake  his  physiognomy,  all  dis- 
gusting traits  had  vanished.  I  saw  only  a  silly-looking,  but 
merry,  old  man.     I  have  often  met  him,  wheeling  home 

*  I  believe  that  no  boy  knew  his  real  name,  or  had  any  idea  from 
whence  he  came. 

c  2 
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clothes  and  doing  errands  of  various  kinds,  but  never  spoke 
to  him,  thinking  that  if  I  did  it  might  be  a  source  of  future 
annoyance.  I  suppose  that  the  epilepsy  had  left  him,  and 
that  his  brain  thus  relieved  acted  in  a  healthier  and  more 
natural  manner.  At  any  rate,  the  change  of  expression 
was  astonishing,  whilst  the  features  remained  unchanged, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  old  thesis :  "  Aliusque  et  idem 
nascitur." 

Some  time  during  my  first  week  I  was  the  victim  of  a 
hoax,  which  was  commonly  practised  on  all  new  comers 
who  were  green  enough  to  be  caught.  In  the  little 
cloisters  was  a  door,  with  a  brass  plate  on  it  bearing  the 
inscription  "Gell,"  and  opening  into  the  house  of  the 
gentleman  so  named.  The  joke — I  am  bound  to  say,  a 
very  poor  one — was  to  persuade  a  new  boy  that  there  was 
here  a  fine  collection  of  birds  to  be  seen,  which  the  owner 
was  always  delighted  to  show,  and,  indeed,  that  so  great 
was  his  philanthropic  anxiety  on  this  head,  that  it  would 
be  unkind  and  uncharitable  not  to  ask  to  see  this  noble 
collection.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  and 
of  the  oft-repeated  inquiry,  "What,  haven't  you  seen  Gell's 
birds  yet  V  most  boys  were  induced  to  knock  at  the  brass- 
plated  door,  with  a  view  to  obtain  permission.  The 
summons  was  answered  by  a  footman,  who,  upon  hearing 
the  request,  so  far  from  showing  the  enthusiasm  for  natural 
history  attributed  to  his  master,  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
threatening  horsewhipping,  and  on  some  occasions  actually 
inflicting  it.  Of  my  own  reception  I  have  no  particular 
recollection.  I  remember  only  that  it  was  discourteous 
enough,  and  that  I  retired  much  abashed. 

Gradually  I  became  acquainted  with  the  privileges  of 
the  Sixth  Form.  I  know  not  whether  I  should  reckon 
amongst  them  the  obligation  to  wear  a  tail  coat,  which 
gave  a  very  sparrow-like  appearance  to  some  of  the 
smaller  boys,  though  our  Sixth  Form  never  presented  so 
ridiculous  a  sight  as  the  Harrow  sixth  on  a  certain 
winter  morning,  if  tradition  be  correct.  Dr.  Vaughan, 
when  Head-master  of  that  great  seminary,  returning  on  a 
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dark  night  from  a  dinner-party,  espied  a  boy,  whom  he 
guessed  to  belong  to  the  school,  taking  the  air,  at  a  time 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  repose.  The  boy 
catching  sight  of  the  master,  ran  for  his  life.  The  Doctor 
gave  chase,  and  was  just  able  to  come  up  with  him ;  but,  in 
sporting  phraseology,  had  then  done  all  he  knew.  He 
managed,  however,  to  grasp  the  coat-tails  of  the  truant, 
who,  after  many  a  hard  pull,  got  away,  leaving  one  tail  in  his 
pursuer's  hands.  The  Doctor  felt  sure  that  by  means  of  this 
tail  he  should  the  next  day  discover  the  owner  of  the  coat. 
But  even  a  Head-master's  judgment  may  sometimes  be  at 
fault.  In  the  morning,  when  the  Sixth  Form  presented 
themselves  in  school,  each  boy  had  but  one  tail  to  his  coat. 
The  Sixth  Form  and  Seniors  walked  up  or  down  the  school- 
room. All  boys  in  lower  forms  had  to  run.*  The  boys  of  the 
two  under  Elections  were  obliged  to  touch  the  ends  of  the 
rods,  as  they  passed  the  monitors'  table  on  their  way  up  or 
down  school.  The  Sixth  asked  no  leave  "down  school,"  but 
when  they  wished  to  go  out,  wrote  their  names  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  adding  the  time  by  the  Head-master's  watch,  and 
left  the  slip  on  his  table.  The  captain  and  monitors  went 
out  without  ceremony  of  any  kind.  The  Seniors  and  Sixth 
Form  alone  had  the  privilege  of  walking  on  the  west  side 
of  Abingdon  Street,  and  alone  were  allowed  to  carry  their 
sticks  head  downwards. 


*  The  "  run  "  was  a  slow  jog-trot  pace  acquired  by  practi( 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Duties  of  Captain  and  Monitors.     Principes.     The  Purchased  Principes. 

BEFORE  proceeding,  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  a 
short  statement  of  the  respective  duties  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  three  monitors.  The  captain  was  the  official 
representative  of  the  school  on  all  occasions.  It  was  his 
duty  to  carry  on  all  correspondence  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
He  was  the  channel  of  communication  between  masters  and 
boys.  He  was  responsible  to  the  masters  for  the  whole 
school,  and  more  especially  for  college.  He  had  charge  of 
all  college  properties.  He  received  and  disbursed  all  moneys 
on  behalf  of  the  Queen's  scholars  in  their  collective  capa- 
city. He  could  put  a  stop  at  once  to  any  proceedings 
amongst  the  Queen's  scholars  which  he  might  consider 
detrimental  to  the  character  of  the  school.  It  was  his 
business  to  write  and  read  the  oration  on  Founder's  Day.* 
He  had  the  privilege  of  escorting  the  Head-master's  wife 
to  her  seat  on  play  nights,  and  he  spoke  the  prologue. 

The  monitor  of  school  was  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  schoolroom.  It  was  his  duty  to  read  prayers,  and  to 
receive  at  the  commencement  of  morning  as  well  as  after- 
noon school  the  names  of  absentees,  which  were  copied  by 
his  Junior  into  a  large  book,  and  this  book  was  placed  by 
him  on  the  Head-master's  table.  He  collected  the  Sixth  Form 
exercises,  "  took  up  "  the  time  of  day  to  the  Head-master  at 
11.30,  11.45,  and  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  4.30, 
4.45,  and  5  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  also  his  business  to 
see  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  rods  in  the 
drawer. 

The  duties  of  the  monitor  of  chamber  were  :  to  be  re-- 
*  This  custom  has  been  obsolete  for  many  years. 
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sponsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
whilst  in  college;  to  attend  upon  the  Under-master  when 
he  came  in  to  prayers  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  at 
other  times ;  and  to  see  that  the  Juniors  were  in  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. 

The  duties  of  the  monitor  of  station  were  the  lightest  of 
the  three.  He  had  simply  to  announce  where  station  was 
at  the  close  of  morning  and  afternoon  school. 

Any  monitor  might  perform  the  duties  of  another  in  that 
other's  absence.  Both  the  captain  and  monitors  always 
carried  a  rod  on  quitting  their  seats,  unless  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  the  room. 

Principes  were  given  to  all  forms  below  the  Sixth.  These 
were  unmilled  silver  coins,  consequently  not  current,  of  the 
value  of  fourpence,  threepence,  twopence,  and  one  penny, 
given  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  to  the  first  three  or  four 
boys  in  each  form.  Places  were  taken  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  An  account  of  these  places  was  kept  by  the 
master  of  the  form,  and  made  up  weekly.  At  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  he  who  had  stood  head  most  weeks  received 
the  head  principes  ;  the  second  boy,  the  second,  &c.  The 
principes  were  in  great  estimation,  and  carefully  treasured 
by  the  boys.  There  must  be  many  old  men  living  who  still 
have  their  principes  preserved,  and  perhaps  their  father's 
and  grandfather's. 

But  the  best  things — even  principes — may  become  agents 
for  evil.  And  so  two  boys  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Goodenough 
found,  who,  being  gifted  with  excellent  capacities,  pos- 
sessed at  the  same  time  most  idle  dispositions.  Their 
father  was  a  rich  and  munificently  liberal  man,  but  made  a 
rule  never  to  give  his  children  money  except  for  work  of 
some  kind  or  other.  The  elder  of  these  brothers  had  the 
good  luck  to  obtain  a  principe,  which  he  carried  in  triumph 
to  his  father.  The  father,  foreseeing  the  dawnings  of  a 
new  spirit  in  the  boy,  was  vastly  pleased,  gave  him  a  sove- 
reign on  the  spot ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage 
both  brothers,  offered  to  give  each  a  sovereign  for  a  principe, 
if  a  penny  j  two  pounds  ten   shillings,  if  a  twopenny  piece  ; 
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ii\re  pounds,  if  a  threepenny  piece ;  and  ten  pounds  if  a  four- 
penny  piece  should  be  exhibited.  On  Monday  morning  the 
boys  left  their  home  for  school,  and  began  to  work  in 
earnest.  The  next  Saturday  afternoon  they  were  walking 
together  down  Wardour  Street,  and  stopped  before  the 
window  of  an  old  curiosity  shop.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  their  notice  were  rows  of  silver  pennies  at  six- 
pence each,  and  twopenny  pieces  at  a  shilling.  "  Why, 
Dick,"  said  the  elder  to  his  brother,  e<  here's  a  gold  mine." 
He  should  have  said  silver  mine.  The  boys  entered  the 
shop  and  spent  all  the  money  they  had  in  the  purchase  of 
silver  pennies  and  silver  twopenny  pieces.  But  how  to  get 
their  new  purchases  to  market  was  the  question.  Day 
after  day  they  brooded  and  waited,  turning  the  coins  over, 
and  viewing  them  as  a  miser  would  property  which  it  is 
impossible  to  realise.  A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  further 
delay  neither  of  them  could  stand.  So  they  went  to  their 
father  on  Saturday  afternoon,  one  with  a  penny  piece,  the 
other  with  a  twopenny,  and  faces  simulating  triumph. 
"  Fm  delighted  to  find  you  work  so  well  lads.  Here  is  the 
money  I  promised,  two  pounds  ten  shillings  for  you,  Dick, 
and  one  pound  for  you,  Harry.  But  how  do  the  principes 
come  about  so  soon  again  ?  I  thought  they  were  given  but 
once  a  term."  "  That  is  the  case,  father,"  said  one,  "  but 
our  form  has  done  so  well  this  quarter  that  the  master  has 
given  a  second  set."  And  they  pocketed  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  and  tried  to  fancy  that  all  was  right.  Success,  how- 
ever, only  made  them  more  impatient,  and,  like  coiners 
who  must  get  rid  of  their  base  productions,  even  if  they 
suffer  hanging  afterwards,  so  these  two  young  impostors 
could  not  endure  to  allow  the  lapse  even  of  a  specious 
interval  before  repeating  their  demands ;  but  the  next  week 
boldly  presented  themselves  at  home,  one  with  a  twopenny 
piece  and  the  other  with  a  penny,  stating  that  an  entirely 
new  system  of  principes  had  been  instituted,  and  that  hence- 
forward they  were  to  be  given  twice  a  quarter.  The  father 
gave  the  promised  reward  as  before ;  but  this  time  not 
without   private   suspicion,  which  he   resolved     to    satisfy, 
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Accordingly,  on  the  following  Saturday,  he  paid  a  visit  to 

the  master  of  their  form.     "  Mr. "  he  said,  "  I  am 

truly  glad  to  find  my  lads  so  industrious,  and  nearly  always 
at  the  top  of  their  form/'  "  Your  lads  industrious  !  My 
dear  sir,"  rejoined  the  master,  "  why,  they  are  the  two  idlest 
boys  in  the  school,  and,  as  for  being  nearly  always  at  the 
top  of  their  form,  they  scarcely  ever  stir  from  the  bottom." 
Then  the  two  boys  were  compelled  to  avow  their  guilt. 
Whereupon,  after  they  had  received  a  severe  castigation  at 
parental  hands,  they  underwent  a  six-cutter  from  the  Head- 
master, and  for  a  long  time  after  refrained  from  looking 
into  the  windows  of  curiosity  shops. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Fighting  Green.   James  Goodenough.    Fights  in  the  Green  justified. 
Discomfiture  of  the  High  Constable.     Great  Burglary  by  Monks  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx.      The  Princess    Charlotte  Witness  of   a 
-     "  Mill  in  the  Green." 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  my  first  quarter,  I  was  the  spec- 
tator of  a  "  Fight  in  the  Green."  Many  other  fights 
since  seen  have  faded  from  my  memory.  Of  this  I  have 
still  a  vivid,  almost  a  minute,  impression.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  the  victorious  boy  met  an  agonising  death  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  with  the  same  calm,  unflinching 
spirit  that  he  displayed  on  that  morning  in  the  i(  Fighting 
Green. "  I  allude  to  the  late  James  Goodenough,  who  died 
from  arrow  wounds  received  at  Carlisle  Bay,  in  the  island 
of  Santa  Cruz,  whilst  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Pearl,  as 
Commodore  on  the  Australian  station,  August  20,  1875. 
His  antagonist  was  a  boy  considerably  taller  than  himself, 
who  did  all  that  pluck  could  do,  and  was  finally  carried 
away  in  a  fainting  condition. 

The  "  Fighting  Green  "  is  a  nearly  square  plot  of  grass, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  cloisters.  No  fights  were 
allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  boys,  to  take  place  in  any 
other  spot.  If  two  boys  quarrelled,  and  came  to  blows, 
they  were  immediately  stopped — authoritatively,  if  any 
monitor  or  Senior  happened  to  be  present,  or  by  the  inter- 
position of  those  around  them,  or  one  said  to  the  other, 
"  Fll  fight  you  in  the  Green  to-morrow."  Twelve  o'clock 
was  the  hour.  A  "  mill  *  in  the  Green  "  was  an  exciting 
event,  and  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  fighting  capabilities  and  standing  in  the   school 

*  "  Mill "  was  the  ordinary  Westminster  term  for  a  fight.  The 
derivation  is  obvious. 
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of  the  combatants.  On  the  morning  of  a  fight,  "  station  " 
was  "  given  out "  in  the  "  Green,"  and  thither  every  boy 
in  the  school  was  bound  to  go,  except  those  ordered  "  on 
the  water/'  if  the  rowing  season  had  commenced.  Two 
seconds,  usually  volunteers  from  the  senior  year,  attended 
either  champion.  A  ring  was  formed  of  all  the  boys 
present,  which  was  kept  by  a  "  ring-keeper,"  cane  in  hand. 
There  were  likewise  a  "  time-keeper,"  and  an  "  umpire  "; 
the  former  with  watch  in  hand  to  call  half-minute  time 
between  the  rounds ;  the  latter  to  settle  all  questions  of 
appeal.  Pitchers  of  water  and  sponges  were  brought  into 
the  ring,  blankets  in  cold  weather  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
batants between  the  rounds,  and  usually  restoratives  in 
case  of  need.  The  two  boys  being  stripped  to  their 
jerseys,  the  fight  began.  It  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
regularity  of  a  prize-fight,  and  was  similar  in  all  respects, 
with  this  capital  difference,  that  victory  was  the  only  prize. 
The  boys  engaged  reclined  on  their  seconds'  knees  between 
the  rounds,  who  chafed  their  hands,  and  administered 
advice  and  encouragement.  The  chafing  of  the  hands  was 
a  very  important  point,  as  the  subsequent  pain  from  long 
clenching  of  the  fingers  is  thereby  much  lessened.  The  fight 
over,  which  usually  lasted  till  one  of  the  two  was  exhausted, 
the  opponents  shook  hands,  and  the  "  Green,"  which,  by 
the  way,  was  in  those  days  any  colour  but  green,  from  the 
frequent  trampling  of  feet,  was  evacuated.  The  spectacle 
at  first  was  the  reverse  of  pleasant,  and  I  felt  sick  at  the 
sight  of  blood  pouring  down  from  many  a  wound.  But 
use  effects  wonderful  changes  in  the  feelings,  and  the  next 
term. I  was  myself  an  actor  in  a  "mill  in  the  Green." 

The  usual  horrors  were  aggravated  in  my  case,  by  the 
fact  that  the  challenge  was  given  on  Saturday,  a  day  on 
which  no  fight  could  take  place,  because  most  boys  went 
out  to  their  friends  on  that  day.  Throughout  the  Sunday 
my  thoughts  were  unpleasantly  engaged  with  the  impending 
battle.  My  antagonist  was  several  inches  taller  than  myself, 
and  was  besides  an  old  hand  at  encounters  of  the  kind  ; 
whereas  I  had  never  engaged  in  a  stand-up  fight  in  my 
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life.  In  one  point,  however,  and  that  a  most  valuable  one, 
I  had  an  advantage — in  powers  of  endurance,  or  in  what  I 
may  rightly  call  constitution — so  that  when  my  adversary 
was  unable  to  come  up  to  time,  in  spite  of  cordials — no 
doubt  administered  with  great  judgment,  for  he  had  excel- 
lent seconds — I  felt  quite  ready  for  another  fight,  and  made 
this  remark  to  my  seconds.  The  fight  lasted  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  my  adversary  scarcely  receiving  a  blow, 
except  on  his  arms,  which  were  black  and  blue ;  whilst  my 
features  were  so  disfigured,  that  I  was  compelled  to  absent 
myself  from  school  for  a  fortnight.  It  happened — I  know 
not  how — that  this  fight  was  severely  animadverted  on  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  some  polemical  correspondence 
ensued  in  certain  newspapers  between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  "  fighting  in  the  Green." 

Any  arguments  in  favour  of  a  recognised  system  of 
fighting  amongst  boys  would  now  excite  almost  as  much 
surprise  as  though  one  should  propose  once  more  to  make 
Hanover  Square  the  lists  of  a  pugilistic  encounter.  Never- 
theless, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  positive  good  resulted 
from  such  a  system.  Arguments  directed  against  the  prize- 
ring  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question,  simply 
because  the  object  in  one  case  is  money,  in  the  other 
honour.  Amongst  a  number  of  boys  at  school  together, 
there  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  quarrels  and  personal 
encounters  of  some  kind.  The  only  question  is  whether 
they  should  be  recognised  and  allowed  by  the  authorities,  or 
should  bear  the  fruit  which  deeds  of  darkness  usually  do 
bear.  Black  eyes  and  damaged  noses  may  be  very  vulgar 
and  undesirable  possessions  in  the  sight  of  parents  and 
guardians ;  but  blows  on  the  flesh  are  not  the  blows  that 
do  injury  to  the  spirit  and  conscience.  I  remember  no 
instance  of  the  slightest  feeling  of  malice  from  a  defeated 
boy  towards  his  companion;  nay,  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
firmer  friends  than  before.  A  scrambling  fight  in  hot 
blood  in  the  corner  of  a  room  leaves  neither  party  certain 
which  is  the  best  man.  Such  a  fight  is  likely  to  break  out 
again    and    again.       Spite    is   thus  engendered,    and    of  a 
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virulent  character — spite  baulked  by  feelings  of  mutual 
fear,  and  fed  by  feelings  of  mutual  jealousy.  A  "  fight  in 
the  Green "  made  the  superiority  of  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants  clear  to  all.  Thenceforward  the  question  was 
never  re-opened.  There  was  no  rankling  feeling  of 
humiliation  or  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  He 
had  publicly  shown  his  courage,  and  was  always  sure  of 
the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and,  if  not  a  bully,  of  all. 
But  the  chief  good  flowing  from  the  publicity  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  fights  was  that  the  operations  of  bullies  in 
a  form  were  thus  greatly  interfered  with. 

The  very  preliminaries  and  surroundings  of  such  fights, 
often  condemned  as  blackguardly,  were  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  a  bully,  who  would  not  object  to  punch  a  smaller 
boy's  head  in  a  corner;  but  the  smaller  boy  of  good 
courage  was  often  enabled,  through  the  special  arrangements 
of  the  public  contest,  to  turn  the  tables  on  his  oppressor. 
Hence  the  use  of  seconds,  to  advise  and  encourage ;  of  half- 
minute  time,  to  prevent  the  rush  and  momentary  vigour  of 
a  big  boy  taking  all  chance  away  from  the  smaller.  The 
anticipation  of  all  these  matters  was  likely  to  deter  a  bully 
from  risking  a  public  encounter,  his  object  being,  of  course, 
to  inflict  pain  without  receiving  any  in  return.  It  must 
be  always  borne  in  mind  that  blows  from  young  boys — a 
foul  blow  was  never  thought  of,  and  would,  if  there  were 
any  symptom  of  design,  have  immediately  lost  the  fight — 
have  the  very  remotest  chance  of  proving  dangerous  to 
limb  or  life.  The  Seniors  and  Sixth  Form  very  rarely 
fought.  When  the  Seniors  did  it  was  in  College,  and  as 
privately  as  possible.  I  remember  no  fight  between  Sixth 
Form  boys,  and  but  one  between  Seniors,  during  my  stay 
at  Westminster. 

The  Green  was  undoubtedly  a  strange  locality  for  such 
encounters  ;  the  cloisters  all  round,  and  the  peaceful  Abbey 
looking  down  upon  the  scene  of  strife.  During  the  in- 
stallation of  Dean  Turton,  in  1842,  a  <c  mill  in  the  Green  " 
was  in  progress,  and  the  shouts  from  the  ring  mingled  with 
the  swelling  notes  of  the  organ.    Owen,  the  High  Constable 
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of  Westminster,  came  in  robes  of  office,  followed  by 
some  policemen,  into  the  Green  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
proceedings  outside  the  Abbey.  He  was,  however,  re- 
ceived with  derisive  shouts  and  the  contents  of  certain 
pitchers,  brought  into  the  ring  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
batants, and  eventually  retired  discomfited.  Upon  his 
retirement,  the  infamous  joke  was  perpetrated  by  one  of  the 
victorious  party  that  "  Owen  was  owing."  In  my  senior 
year,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  a  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  came  in  full  canonicals  into  the  "  Green/' 
whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  deadly  strife,  and  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  us  to  desist  on  the  ground  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  spot.  We  listened  in  respectful  silence,  and  sus- 
pended the  fight  whilst  he  was  speaking;  but  we  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  trespasser  upon  our  private  ground, 
though,  indeed,  one  whose  age  and  position  protected 
him  from  molestation — and  the  fight  proceeded  on  his 
departure. 

However  disgraceful  some  may  consider  this  use  of  the 
cloistered  enclosure,  it  was  once,  at  least,  tbe  scene  of 
much  more  ruffian-like  proceedings  than  any  which  can 
accompany  a  fair  and  honourable  combat  between  gentle- 
men. In  Edward  I/s  time,  during  his  absence  in  Scot- 
land, all  his  treasure,  which  then  lay  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Pyx,  was  stolen — it  is  supposed  by  the  connivance  of  some 
of  the  monks.  It  is  on  record  that  the  (l  Green "  had 
been  sown  for  the  occasion  with  hemp,  so  that  the  crop 
might  conceal  the  tools  needed  to  break  through  the  walls 
of  the  king's  treasure-house.  A  human  skin,  still  to  be 
felt  beneath  the  cramps  which  bar  the  northern  door  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  may  perhaps  attest  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  of  at  least  one  of  the  offenders ;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  skin  belonged  to  some  sacrilegious 
Dane  or  Danes,  for  Dugdale  states  that  the  abbot  and 
many  of  the  monks  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  kept 
there  for  two  years,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
this  burglary,  which  modern  cracksmen  would  consider  a 
very  "big  job,"  as  the   treasure   amounted  to  £100,000, 
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and  we  may  multiply  this  by  ten  to  bring  it  to  its  modern 
equivalent. 

Lord  Albemarle,  in  "  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life,"  relates 
how  the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  had  driven  down  to  West- 
minster to  take  him  back  with  her  to  Warwick  House,  not 
finding:  him  at  his  boarding-house — Mother  Grant's — went 
in  search  of  him  to  the  great  cloisters,  where  he  was 
forming  one  of  the  ring  at  a  fight,  and  that  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  to  be  seen  grasping  the  railings,  and  intently 
watching  the  combatants.  The  Earl  adds  that  he  con- 
siders the  Princess  to  have  been  in  "  high  luck,"  for  that 
"she  could  not  have  witnessed  a  better  fought  battle  than 
that  between  John  Erskine,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
Paddy  Brown,  Sir  John  Benyon  de  Beauvoir."  The 
<(  Green"  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  old  times,  used  as. a 
place  of  burial  for  the  monks. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Commencement  of  Rowing  Season.  Distribution  of  Boats.  The  Red 
House.  The  Old  Swan.  Roberts's  Boathouse.  "  Heavy  Fours." 
Sufferings  of  a  Novice.  Boat  Discipline.  The  Bugle-horn.  Scratch 
Matches.  Challenge  to  Eton.  Strange  Sounds  on  the  River. 
Training.  The  Wedding  Breakfast.  Eve  of  the  Face.  The  Race- 
day.  Pink  Oars  First.  Noulton's  Adjuration.  Triumph  of  West- 
minsters. A  Dingy  Escort.  Ghosts  of  Voices.  Account  of  the 
Race  from  BelVs  Life. 

ON  the  1st  of  March,  particulars  of  the  celebration  of 
which  festival  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter, 
the  rowing  season  commenced,  and,  within  a  few  days  after, 
I  was  ordered  on  the  water.  The  " head  of  the  water"  for 
the  "  Town  boys  "  was  the  boy  who  had  longest  rowed  in 
the  first  eight ;  for  the  Queen's  scholars,  the  Senior  who 
had  done  so.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  the 
School  possessed  two  eight-oared  boats,  one  six-oared,  and 
three  "  heavy  fours."  Very  heavy  they  were,  as  I  soon 
had  reason  to  know.  The  two  eight-oars  and  the  six- oar 
had  their  regular  crews,  selected  from  the  Seniors  and  the 
higher  forms  in  the  school;  the  fonr-oars  were  manned  in 
the  following  way.  A  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  also  before  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
three  slips  of  paper  were  sent  over  from  the  "  heads  of  the 
water/'  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  boys  who 
were  to  compose  the  crew  of  each  four-oar,  and  the  destina- 
tion of  each  boat.  This  was,  as  a  rule,  the  Red  House,  or 
else  the  Old  Swan,  above  Battersea  Bridge.  In  the  morn- 
ing, generally  the  former;  in  the  evening,  generally  the 
latter,  because  there  was  more  time  in  the  evening. 

When  school  broke  up,  we  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  coal- 
lighters  which,  in   larger  or  smaller  numbers,  always   lay 
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inocred  close  to  the  side  of  the  New  Parliament  Houses,  at 
that  time  in  an  incipient  condition.  Tripping  along  the 
outside  ledges  of  these  lighters — an  exercise  which,  like 
tight-rope  dancing,  became  easier  after  a  little  practice — 
and  arriving  at  the  outermost  one,  we  found  our  boats  in 
charge  of  a  "  Jack  "  from  John  Roberts,  our  boat-builder, 
who,  with  his  brother,  "  Fatty  Roberts,"  had  an  establish- 
ment across  the  river,  and  whose  ancestors  had  supplied 
Westminster  boys  with  "eights,"  "sixes,"  "heavy  fours," 
"  light  funnies,"  "  wager-boats,"  "  punch-bowls,"  and 
"  half-deckers,"  for  more  than  a  century.  The  crews 
of  the  "  eights "  were  commonly  conveyed  across  the 
river  to  Roberts's  boat-house  in  order  to  embark,  but 
the  "  heavy  fours "  were  always  towed  across  to  the 
lighters,  except  at  low  tide,  when  the  lighters  were  high 
and  not  dry  in  the  mud.  In  that  case,  the  "heavy  fours" 
were  brought  to  the  Horse  Ferry,  opposite  Lambeth  Palace. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  boats  were  manned  as  soon 
as  reached,  and  the  crews  pulled  away  up  the  river.  It 
would  be  false  to  say  that  on  this  first  occasion  I  pulled. 
I  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  hold  up  my  oar  out  of 
water,  much  less  manage  it  when  in.  I  performed,  how- 
ever, some  splashing  in  many  styles,  catching  divers  crabs, 
and  occasionally  sprawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  held 
firmly  down  by  my  oar,  till  released  by  the  boy  in  front. 
After  many  anathemas  from  the  coxswain,  and  a  good  deal 
of  personal  suffering,  I  was  landed  at  the  Horse  Ferry, 
where  another  boy  who  happened  to  be  passing,  not  so 
utterly  a  novice  in  the  art  of  rowing,  was  taken  on  board. 
The  same  James  Goodenough  before  mentioned  was  the 
stroke  of  my  boat  on  this  day,  and  lie  endeavoured,  by 
personal  instruction,  to  effect  some  improvement  in  my 
monstrous  performances,  but  in  vain. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  I  learned  to  row  decently. 
When  I  had  overcome  my  first  difficulties,  the  labour  in 
the  "heavy  fours"  was  great,  though,  no  doubt,  to  the 
use  of  these  as  training-boats,  the  excellence  of  the  "West- 
minster Eight"  was  in  a  very  great  degree  to  be  attributed. 

D 
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We  had  always  to  pull  as  hard  as  we  possibly  could  the 
whole  way,  in  order  to  reach  our  destination,  and  to  be 
back  in  time  for  dinner  or  lockers,  as  we  were  very 
young  and  light,  and  the  tide  almost  always  strong  either 
up  the  river  or  down — sometimes,  near  the  bridges,  like 
a  mill-stream.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  after  rowing  for 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  underneath  an  arch  of  Yauxhall 
Bridge,  without  making  any  progress,  we  were  obliged  to 
turn  round  and  go  home.  But  a  stern  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  ' (  head  of  the  water  "  prevented  the  acceptance 
of  our  excuses,  and  we  all  suffered  a  caning. 

On  arriving  at  the  Red  House,  or  Old  Swan,  it  was  our 
custom  to  land  for  about  five  minutes,  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  some  porter  or  half-and-half — the  usual  beverages  of 
the  boys — and  with  a  biscuit.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  if 
either  of  the  eights  came  in  whilst  we  were  on  shore,  for  it 
was  a  point  of  etiquette  with  these  to  pay  for  all  refresh- 
ments partaken  of  by  the  ' '  fours."  The  Red  House  was 
a  hostelry  standing  just  where  the  bridge  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway,  now  crosses  the  Thames, 
close  to  Battersea  Park.  It  was  famous  for  pigeon-matches, 
and  was,  besides,  used  as  a  baiting-place  for  boats  on  their 
way  up  or  down  the  river.  Behind  it  extended  a  dreary 
waste  in  the  directions  of  Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  inter- 
sected with  many  broad  and  deep  ditches,  over  which  and 
into  which  every  Westminster  boy  was  annually  bound  to 
jump.*  The  Old  Swan  was  an  inn  about  300  yards  above 
Battersea  Bridge,  on  the  Putney  side  of  the  river,  at  that 
time  kept  by  Mrs.  Lintell.  Beyond  this  the  "  heavy  fours  " 
very  seldom  went,  but  the  eights  often  rowed  to  Putney  on 
summer  evenings,  and  longer  distances  on  holidays,  for 
which  excursions  special  leave  had  to  be  asked. 

Now  and  again  the  "  head  of  the  water"  would  take  the 
place  of  coxswain  in  a  "four,"  to  see  what  progress  was 
being  made,  and  to  give  tyros  hints  on  their  style.  On 
such  occasions,  to  find  oneself  not  amongst  the  crew  was 
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a  subject  of  congratulation.  Sometimes  a  tandem  whip' 
sometimes  a  cane,  sometimes  a  bugle-horn  would  form  part 
of  the  new  coxswain's  equipment,  and  free  use  was  made  of 
the  weapon — for  the  time  the  favourite — to  enforce  instruc- 
tions and  directions.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  horn — not 
ordinarily  an  instrument  of  punishment — could  not  be  used 
in  a  more  terrible  manner  than  the  other  two;  for,  with  a 
step  or  two  across  the  seats,  he  who  had  been  just  blowing  a 
lusty  blast  could  bring  the  edge  of  his  instrument  into  contact 
with  one's  arms  or  shins  in  a  most  cutting  and  effective 
manner.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  always  rowing  merely 
for  rowing's  sake,  scratch  matches  were  occasionally  got  up, 
and  on  these  occasions  we  were  allowed  to  use  lighter  boats. 
These  races  were  sometimes  pair-oar,  and  sometimes  four-oar. 
The  course  either  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Battersea 
Bridge,  or  from  Yauxhall  Bridge  to  Battersea  Bridge.  The 
usual  plan  was  to  select  the  strokes  of  the  contending  crews 
by  agreement,  and  then  the  other  members  of  the  crews 
had  their  names  written  on  slips  of  paper,  which  were 
drawn  from  a  cap  by  the  strokes  alternately.  But  all  the 
rowing  had  one  common  aim,  and  that  was  to  render  the 
crew  of  our  first  Eight  the  most  effective  possible.  After 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
challenge  was  sent  to  Eton,  if  the  Etonians  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  previous  year  ;  or  by  them  to  us,  if  the  oppo- 
site had  been  the  case.  From  that  time  till  the  race  came 
off,  the  thoughts  of  every  boy  in  the  school  were  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  impending  contest.  We  were 
very  few — less  than  eighty  in  number — the  Etonians,  per- 
haps, nine  times  as  many.  Only  by  supreme  efforts,  and 
by  superior  science  in  the  art  of  rowing,  could  there  be  any 
reasonable  hope  of  victory. 

About  six  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  contest,  the 
Eight  went  into  hard  training.  They  rowed  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  sometimes  both,  taking  with  them 
Noulton,  their  trainer — a  small,  brisk  man,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  a  firm,  good-natured  face,  who  had  in  days  gone  by 
won  celebrity  as  a  sculler,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write, 
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built  racing  boats.  The  Eight  were  steered  usually  by  their 
own  coxswain,  who  vacated  his  seat  from  time  to  time  in 
favour  of  the  trainer,  and  sometimes  sat  between  his  knees. 
I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  Noulton's  favourite  and 
undeniably  first-rate  exhortation  to  the  crew  :  "  Gentlemen, 
you  must  be  determined. " 

Whilst  I  was  a  Junior  and  Second  Election,  one  of  my  own 
year  steered  the  Eight,  and  I  believe  they  could  not  have 
had  a  better  coxswain,  both  as  regards  knowledge  of  the 
river,  and  the  art  of  keeping  his  crew  to  their  work  at  high 
pressure.  Ample  lung-power  was  requisite  for  this,  and  he 
had  abundance.  Torrents  of  alternate  disapprobation  and 
encouragement  addressed  to  individual  oarsmen  sounded  in 
the  distance  as  if  some  desperate  quarrel  was  proceeding  on 
the  river,  or  as  if  some  spirit  of  the  air  was  filling  space 
with  mingled  objurgations  and  flatteries.  Often  before  the 
Eight  came  in  sight  have  I  heard  from  the  river-bank  at 
the  Red  House  the  frenzied  appeals  of  my  friend  Reginald 
Burton  borne  upwTards  by  the  wind — "  Well  rowed,  bow;  " 
"Now,  then,  number  two;''  "Now,  then,  all  together;" 
"Pick  her  up;"  "Well  pulled,  number  seven;"  "Take 
her  along,"  &c,  &c. 

After  three  weeks  of  training,  a  picked  crew  of  water- 
men would  go  on  the  river  to  spurt  against  our  Eight.  I 
have  on  some  of  these  occasions  rowed  bow  in  the  water- 
men's Eight,  when  there  has  been  a  deficiency  of  profes- 
sionals; but  it  was  anything  but  pleasant  work.  They 
rowed  an  exceedingly  fast  stroke,  and  to  one  accustomed 
to  the  long,  steady,  Westminster  stroke,  a  spurt  of  a  mile 
or  so  of  "  forty  to  the  minute  "  meant  "  bellows  to  mend," 
with  a  vengeance. 

I  said  that  the  Eight  went  into  strict  training.  I  should 
fancy  that  no  training  was  ever  stricter.  The  fruit  season 
was  at  its  height  during  the  training  period,  but  neither 
fruit  nor  dainties  of  any  kind  ever  passed  the  lips  of  a 
member  of  the  racing  crew.  They  might  see  others  lapping 
up  bowls  of  delicious  strawberries  and  cream,  smacking 
their  lips  over  cherry  tart,  sucking  luscious  peaches ;    but 
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for  the  devoted  Eight,  chops  and  steaks,  stale  bread,  a  fixed 
quantity  of  bitter  beer,  weak  tea  in  moderate  draughts, 
were  in  the  place  of  all  gastronomic  luxuries.  No  compe- 
titor for  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  could  have  been 
more  careful  or  more  self-denying  than  were  these  eight 
youths.  It  must,  indeed,  have  been  hard,  when  the  shop- 
windows  were  blocked  with  fruit,  and  the  fragrant  smell  of 
plums,  pears,  apples,  &c,  pervaded  the  air,  and  their  com- 
panions munched  and  munched  before  them,  not  even  to  taste; 
but  I  know,  and  there  are  many  living  who  will  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  not  one  thought,  openly 
or  surreptitiously,  of  breaking  the  rules  of  training,  which 
in  those  days  completely  forbade  the  use  of  all  fruits,  pastry, 
and,  indeed,  everything  which  was  not  included  in  the  very 
limited  table  of  diet  laid  down  by  the  trainer.  The  present 
system  is,  I  am  aware,  considerably  more  indulgent. 

I  remember  a  boy  in  my  own  year  who  was  in  the  Eight 
telling  me  how,  during  this  period  of.  training,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  a  wedding  breakfast,  where,  after  he  had  refused 
all  solicitations  to  partake  of  the  dainties  on  table,  his  host 
at  last  ordered  a  steak  to  be  broiled  for  his  special  benefit. 
To  resist  such  temptations  was,  however,  not  a  very  hard 
matter  for  him  whose  firm  principles  of  conduct  were 
equal  to  far  greater.  He  has  long  since  gone  to  rest ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  death  was  accele- 
rated by  his  chivalrous  devotion  to  his  School.  His  excessive 
anxiety  to  do  his  devoir  in  the  Eight  had  its  natural  result 
on  a  constitution  not  sufficiently  robust  to  stand  the  severe 
training.  Lung-disease  terminated  his  pure  and  unselfish 
life  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford.  I  rever- 
ence the  memory  of  Hervey  Yaughan  "Williams  whilst  I 
write,  as  that  of  one  whose  aspirations  and  thoughts  were, 
humanly  speaking,  entirely  good  and  noble. 

And  so  the  days  wore  on,  until  the  eve  of  that  day  arrived 
which  was  to  decide  whether  all  this  arduous  work  and  self- 
denial  was  to  have  its  due  reward.  On  the  28th  July,  1845, 
the  Eight  had  gone  on  the  river  for  their  last  trial  pull — not 
a  hard  one,     Evening   lockers   had   commenced,  and  the 
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crew  not  long  after  went  to  their  beds,  full  of  hope  and 
determination — I  doubt  whether  their  perfect  condition 
allowed  of  anxiety — very  soon  to  sleep  the  deep  and  healthy 
sleep  they  had  so  well  earned.  The  rest  of  us — the  un- 
trained ones — did  not  repose  so  quietly.  Hopes  and  fears 
kept  many  of  us  awake  for  long,  and,  when  we  did  sleep, 
dreams  of  the  blue  colours  being  first  caused  sundry  strange 
cries  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  old  dormitory.  The  race 
to  be  described  took  place  in  my  Second  Election  year,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  completeness  of  the  victory,  by  the 
light  weights  of  our  crew  as  compared  with  those  of  their 
antagonists,  by  the  strength  of  the  individual  oarsmen,  and 
by  the  fine  style  in  which  they  rowed,  I  may  here  mention 
that  the  boy  who  rowed  stroke,  William  Gordon  Eich,  was 
the  next  year  stroke  oar  of  the  Oxford  University  boat. 

"  Expectata  dies  aderat " — a  day  such  as  schoolboys  love 
— all  sun  and  blue  sky.*  An  Early  Play  was  given  on  the 
occasion,  and  we  were  consequently  free  after  breakfast. 
In  the  forenoon  boys  might  be  seen  hurrying  about  for 
different  purposes  connected  with  the  race ;  some  to  fetch 
jerseys  which  had  been  left  at  Chappell,  the  draper's,  to  be 
trimmed  with  pink  ;  some  to  get  rosettes  elaborated  as  I 
have  seen  few  since.  Others  were  going  "  up  town "  to 
give  their  friends  tickets  for  the  steamer  we  had  chartered 
to  accompany  the  race.  Others  were  busy  across  the  water 
selecting  light  boats  in  which  to  display  their  skill  and  their 
colours  on  the  river.  How  bright  everything  looked  !  It 
would  have  been  flat  heresy  for  a  Westminster  boy  on  that 
morning  to  believe  that  the  world  was  not  generally  much 
interested  in  the  race,  and  indeed  that  its  physical  aspect 
was  not  favourably  affected  in  consequence.  And  in  some 
small  sense  this  was  true.  For  the  dingy  streets  of  West- 
minster looked  all  the  better  for  the  pink  bunting  displayed 
from  the  various  shops  and  inns  we  frequented.  To  my 
fancy,  as  I  went  "  up  town "  to  leave  with  friends  some 
tickets   for  the   steamer,   the   people  whom  I  passed  had 

*  An  Early  Play  was  a  holiday  with  School  before  breakfast. 
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happier  faces  than  one  usually  meets,  and  smiled  to  them- 
selves as  much  as  to  say :  "  There  is  one  of  that  famous 
school  which  will  win  the  race  this  evening."  The  bells  of 
St.  Martin's  Church  were  ringing  merrily  as  I  went  by. 
For  what  else,  if  not  to  indicate  how  merry  every  one  was 
and  should  be  on  the  day  of  the  Westminster  and  Eton 
boat-race  ? 

So  the  forenoon  with  its  anxious  hours  wore  away,  and 
the  time  to  embark  for  Putney  arrived.  The  race  was  to 
be  rowed  at  2.15,  from  Barker's  rails  to  Putney  Bridge,  a 
course  longer  by  a  mile  than  that  used  by  the  Universities 
in  their  annual  contest.  On  this  occasion  I  rowed  in  a  light 
four,  the  crew  of  which  had  been  made  up  some  weeks 
previously.  We  entered  our  boat  at  Roberts's  boathouse, 
and  proceeded  up  the  river  till  we  reached  a  spot  a  short 
distance  above  Hammersmith  Bridge,  where  we  waited  to 
catch  the  first  sight  of  the  contending  crews.  Far  up  the 
reach  our  view  extended  for  more  than  a  mile.  We  knew 
by  the  time  of  day  that  the  boats  should  have  left  the 
starting-post  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since.  What  minutes 
of  throbbing  anxiety,  as  we  lay  on  our  oars  scanning  the 
water  for  the  first  glimpse  of  them  !  ~No  sign  of  them  yet ! 
Would  they  never  come  ?  Could  some  accident  have 
happened  at  the  start  ?  We  peered  and  peered  into  the 
distance  with  such  intensity  that  at  last  we  could  not  tell 
whether  we  saw  real  objects,  or  phantoms  of  the  vision. 

Suddenly  our  stroke  oar  exclaimed  with  a  gasping  nervous 
cry,  "  I  see  the  pink  oars  in  the  sunlight,"  and  tremblingly 
he  pointed  to  where  a  pinkish  mist  seemed  hovering  over 
the  water.  A  few  more  seconds  and  the  pink  oars  were 
plainly  visible,  flashing  in  the  light  on  the  river.  Then 
through  the  still,  sultry  air  came  that  sound  so  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  University  boat-races,  the  huzzas  of  a  distant 
multitude  borne  over  the  water.  We  began  to  row  out 
into  the  river  in  order  to  keep  some  propinquity  to  the 
approaching  rivals,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  West- 
minster Eight  was  level  with  us. 

In   solid  form  they  were  rowing,  with  the  well-known 
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long,  sweeping  stroke.  No  splash !  No  hurry !  Bold, 
indeed,  would  that  critic  have  been  who  should  have  dared 
to  utter  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  strength,  style,  or 
training  of  that  extraordinary  crew.  Some  half-dozen 
lengths  behind  came  the  Watermen's  Eight,  which  should 
have  kept  with  them  to  guide  and  encourage  throughout 
the  course.  The  veteran  Noulton  held  the  tiller  ropes  in  the 
Watermen's  boat,  and,  ashamed  of  his  position  astern,  was 
calling  out :  "  Now,  my  dear  boys,  there  is  no  need  to  row 
so  hard."  Immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  we,  who  had  just 
now  seemed  alone  on  the  river,  were  surrounded  by  a  mis- 
cellaneous fleet  of  boats.  First  came  steamers  staggering 
beneath  their  freight  of  living  beings,  who  sent  forth  peal 
after  peal  of  triumphant  cheers :  "  Well  rowed,  West- 
minster !  "  "  Westminster  !  "  c<  Rowed,  indeed  !  "  "  Bravo, 
Westminster !  "  with  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  last 
syllable,  as  though  the  shouteis  feared  they  might  possibly 
be  inaudible,  or  might  be  thought  incapable  of  spelling 
Westminster  rightly.  These  and  similar  shouts  resounded 
from  the  river  and  from  both  banks,  on  one  of  which  a  body 
of  horsemen  who  had  galloped  along  the  towing-path  were 
waving  their  hats  and  cheering.  One  of  these,  with  his  horse's 
feet  through  the  bottom  of  a  wager  boat,  while  he  seconded 
the  efforts  of  his  plunging  steed  to  get  free,  still  kept  a 
look  of  interest  on  the  victorious  crew,  and  waved  and 
waved,  though  at  one  moment  his  horse  reared  bolt  upright 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  the  next  was  nearly  successful  in 
standing  on  its  head.  The  enthusiasm  was  indeed  tre- 
mendous. One  youngster  I  saw  on  the  paddle-box  of  a 
steamer  who,  having  in  a  frantic  manner  flung  his  hat  into 
the  river,  would  certainly,  the  next  instant,  have  followed 
himself,  had  he  not  been  forcibly  restrained  by  two  gentle- 
men behind  him.  With  the  steamers,  or  immediately  in 
their  rear,  the  eights  of  the  Leander,  Thames,  Thetis, 
Neptune,  and  other  clubs  came  dashing  along.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  was  the  Westminster  School  second 
Eight,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  School  with  the  arms  and 
motto,  "  In  patriam  populumque,"   gorgeously  emblazoned 
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thereon.  Intermingled  with  these,  four-oared  boats,  pair- 
oared  boats,  scullers  in  wherries,  randans,  muffs  in  tubs, 
skilled  oarsmen  in  outriggers,  with  others  for  which  no 
name  is  found,  crowded  up.  In  front  of  all,  amid  an 
uproar  of  applause,  and  salvos  of  small  cannon  from  the 
gardens  and  hostelries  at  Putney,  the  Westminster  Eight 
passed  the  winning-post.  But  where  was  the  Eton  boat  ? 
So  far  astern  that  it  could  not  easily  be  distinguished, 
amidst  the  press  and  crowd  of  craft  on  the  river. 

Size  and  weight,  so  much  talked  of  in  these  days  as  the 
University  race  comes  round,  had  been  powerless  to  avert 
a  crushing  defeat.  The  race  was  won  by  one  minute  and 
live  seconds,  or  about  sixty  boats'  lengths.  Then  down 
the  river,  amidst  fresh  bursts  of  cheering  from  shore 
and  boats.  Quickly  and  lightly  we  went  along,  till  we 
reached  the  landing-place  at  the  Horse  Ferry.  Up  College 
Street  we  streamed,  with  a  crowd  of  navvies  and  bargees 
as  an  escort,  who  made  a  tremendous  noise,  in  view  of  the 
sixpences  to  be  obtained,  and  the  pots  of  porter  to  be 
drunk  at  our  expense.  Presently  the  stroke  of  the  vic- 
torious Eight  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  several  big 
boys  and  carried  round  and  round  Dean's  Yard,  amidst 
deafening  cheers  which  became  hoarser  and  hoarser. 
Indeed,  to  some  of  the  boys  might  be  applied  Virgil's 
description  of  the  ghosts,  who  vainly  tried  to  raise  their 
war-cry  in  presence  of  ^Eneas,  but  only  produced  the 
faintest  squeak:  "  Inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes  " — 
Their  voices  were  entirely  gone.  Talk  of  triumphs  up 
the  Capitoline  Hill !  What  Westminster  boy  on  that  night 
would  have  exchanged  places  with  the  greatest  hero  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  ?  True  but  nine  contributed  to 
the  victory,  but  we  were  one  in  heart,  and  the  whole  body 
rejoiced  with  its  members.  I  subjoin  the  particulars  of  the 
race,  abbreviated  from  the  account  given  in  Bell's  Life  of 
the  day : — 

"  This  was  the  seventh  race  that  had  been  rowed 
between  the  two  schools.  The  course  was  from  Barker's 
rails  to  a  flag-boat  moored  off  the  Bells  Tavern,   Putney. 
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"  The   following   are    the   names   and    weights    of    the 
crews  : — 


Eton, 


1.  E.  Ethelston      ... 

2.  A.  Tremayne     ... 

3.  G.  F.  Luttrell    ... 

4.  F.  T.  Talfourd  ... 

5.  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell 

6.  H.  S.  Arlington 

7.  H.  W.  P.  Richards 

8.  G.  R.  Winter    ... 
J.  A.  Shaw-Stewart  (cox 


•) 


Westmikstee 


St. 

lb. 

9 

5 

9 

11 

10 

1 

10 

5 

11 

5 

9 

11 

9 

9 

10 

2 

9 

2 

St. 

lb. 

8 

11 

9 

3 

9 

4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

3 

8 

12 

8 

5 

6 

0 

1.  J.  Preston 

2.  H.V.Williams... 

3.  C.  J.  P.  Bedford 

4.  C.  F.  L.  West  ... 

5.  F.  A.  Goodenough 

6.  A.  Milman 

7.  E.  T.  Shiffner    ... 

8.  W.  G.Rich        ... 
R.  Burton  (cox.) 


"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Etonians  were  10  st.  2  lb.  the 
heavier  crew.  The  betting  was  exceedingly  varied ;  for 
in  some  places  the  friends  of  the  Etonians  were  backing 
them  at  6  to  4,  while  in  others  the  Westminsters  were  the 
favourites.  In  the  construction  of  the  boats,  and  appear- 
ance of  the  "  tools,"  there  was  no  comparison.  The  Eton 
cutter,  by  Goodman,  was  rather  on  the  antique  principle, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  bad  boat  for  a  pro- 
vincial. The  Westminsters  appeared  in  a  new  outrigger, 
fifty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half  in  the 
beam,     constructed    by    Noulton.       Mr.    Selwyn,    an    old 
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Etonian,  and  for  many  years  the  stroke  oarsman  of  the 
Queen  Bess  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  took  the  lines 
as  umpire,  in  an  eight  rowed  by  a  mixed  crew  of  West- 
minsters and  Etonians.  Mr.  Burton,  formerly  stroke  of 
the  Westminster  boat,  tossed  with  Mr.  Luttrell  for  choice 
of  stations,  and,  winning,  the  Westminsters  took  the  out- 
side, or  Surrey  side.  The  start  was  effected  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two,  and  no  sooner  was  the  word  given  than 
the  Etonians  took  the  lead,  getting  of  in  clean  style, 
whereas  the  Westminsters,  probably  from  over-anxiety  to 
start  well,  appeared  to  roll  a  little,  so  that  Nos.  7  and  5 
oars  jumped  out  of  the  rowlocks.  On  their  little  coxswain, 
however,  giving  the  word  '  steady/  they  laid  down  to  their 
long  dragging  stroke,  appearing  little  concerned  at  their 
opponents  having  drawn  a  boat's  length  ahead.  The  short 
snatching  stroke  of  Eton,  however,  did  not  live  long 
against  the  long  Westminster  drag,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
had  not  been  rowed  before  they  were  oar  and  oar  with 
their  opponents,  and,  on  young  Barton,  their  coxswain, 
exclaiming,  Tick  her  up  for  a  few  strokes/  the  West- 
minsters went  right  by  them,  amid  cheers  almost  deafen- 
ing, and  the  excitement  that  prevailed  beggars  description. 
After  this  the  Westminsters  continued  their  course  at  an 
extremely  rapid  pace,  gradually  increasing  their  advan- 
tage, and  eventually  winning  by  one  minute  and  five 
seconds,  and  doing  the  distance  in  twenty-six  minutes. 
The  Etonians  pulled  an  extremely  plucky  stern  wager,  for 
which  they  were  heartily  cheered  by  all  present  on  their 
arrival  at  Putney,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  the 
Westminster  party. " 
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Chairing.  Its  Abolition.  Tossing  of  Minor  Candidates  in  Blankets 
"  up  School."  Fatal  Collision  in  the  Air.  Songs  from  the  Chair. 
Feast  in  College.  Pelting  Match.  Minor  Candidate  Dinner. 
College  Gardens.  The  Swing.  Eeverendos.  Parentelae.  Latin 
Verses  before  Electors.  Valedictions.  Names  of  Elected  Candidates 
read  out  in  Hall. 

AFTER  the  summer  holidays  the  thoughts  of  intending 
candidates  began  to  be  fixed  on  the  approaching 
examination  for  Foundation  Scholarships.  In  most  public 
schools,  if  not  in  all,  the  boys  on  the  foundation  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  inferior  to  the  large  number  of 
those  who  wear  no  livery,  but  dress  according  to  their  own 
or  their  parents'  taste,  and  are  too  often  looked  down  upon 
as  a  refined  class  of  charity  boys.  But  at  Westminster  such 
was  at  no  time  the  case.  When  the  numbers  of  the  school 
were  large,  the  Queen's  scholars  were,  to  say  the  least, 
looked  on  by  the  Town  boys  as  in  every  respect  their  equals  ; 
when  the  numbers  were  approaching  equality,  they  were 
allowed  a  tacit  pre-eminence.  The  reasons  for  this  reversal 
of  the  usual  order  of  things  were, — first,  the  equality  of 
expenses ;  the  cost  of  a  Queen's  scholar's  education  used 
to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  a  Town 
boy.  Secondly,  the  publicity  and  severity  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  the  keen  competition  for  a  Queen's  scholar's  place* 
as  an  object  of  desirable  attainment.  The  world-wide 
reputation  of  the  Christchurch  Studentships  and  Trinity 
Scholarships,  actually  gave  dignity  and  rank  to  those  who, 
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after  once  securing  their  place  in  College,  could,  by  ordinary 
application,  make  sure  of  obtaining  one  or  the  other. 
Added  to  these  reasons  was  the  patent  fact  that  the  Queen's 
scholars  were  always  treated  by  the  masters  as  the  repre- 
sentative body.  The  Captain  and  Monitors  were  the  channels 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  boys,  and  though 
there  was  a  Head  of  the  Town  boys,  the  Captain  of  the 
Queen's  scholars  was  practically  the  Captain  of  the  whole 
school.  The  candidates  for  the  Foundation  were  termed 
"  minor  candidates,"  in  distinction  to  those  who  were  pre- 
paring for  their  election  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  who 
were  termed  "  major  candidates."  The  act  of  becoming  a 
candidate  was  called  "  standing  out  for  College." 

Shortly  after  the  summer  vacation,  each  minor  candidate 
engaged  the  assistance  of  a  "help."  These  "helps"  were 
boys  of  the  senior  or  of  the  third  year,  seldom  of  the 
second.  The  first,  second,  and  third  boys  of  a  year  were 
in  most  request.  A  "  help  "  would  take  as  many  as  three 
minor  candidates  for  preparation,  but,  I  think,  never  more. 
The  fee  for  "  helping "  was  ten  guineas,  or  an  equivalent 
in  books,  and  fifteen  guineas  for  him  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  first  place  for  his  pupil.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  the  boy  who  was  head  at  the  end  of  the 
examination  became  Captain  of  the  school  when  his  year  of 
seniority  arrived,  and  remained  Captain  till  he  was  elected 
to  the  university.  The  "  helps' "  fees  were  well  earned. 
Inclusive  of  the  examination  period,  they  were  engaged 
with  their  pupils  for  something  like  five  months,  and  there 
were  never  more  earnest  or  enthusiastic  tutors. 

The  preparation  began  whenever  the  "  help  "  chose  to 
appoint — usually  shortly  before  Christmas,  or  directly 
afterwards.  It  was  carried  on  in  this  way.  Every  morning, 
at  half-past  six  or  a  quarter  to  seven,  the  candidate  came 
"  up  college  "  to  his  "  help's  "  bedside,  with  set  quantities 
of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  which  had  been  learned  by 
heart,  and  questions  on  the  grammars,  along  with  their 
answers,  some  hundreds  of  which  had  to  be  stored  up  in 
the  memory,  and  brought  forth,  like  sharp-pointed  arrows 
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from  a  full  quiver,  in  the  days  of  battle.  These  questions, 
or  "  rules/'  as  they  were  always  termed,  were  furnished  to 
the  candidate  by  the  "help"  from  day  to  day;  and  some 
sets  of  rules  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  of 
"  helps "  to  another — just  as  the  drafts  of  celebrated 
conveyancers  become  the  models  for  succeeding  firms  of 
lawyers.  The  challenges  in  old  days  were  conducted  in 
Latin,  and  the  formula,  "  tell  the  rule,"  by  which  the 
grammar  questions  were  introduced,  is  a  translation  of  the 
Latin,  "  rationem  reddas."  There  was  considerable^  scope 
for  ingenuity  in  framing  these  rules,  so  as  to  puzzle  an 
opponent.  The  numerous  headings  and  sub-headings  in 
the  Westminster  Grammars  directed  an  artful  help  to  some 
rule  of  accidence  or  syntax  requiring  many  of  these  headings 
in  the  answer,  or  a  rule  might  be  so  framed  that  a  reference 
to  several  portions  of  the  Grammar  was  requisite  to  form 
a  complete  answer.  As  the  time  for  the  "challenge" 
approached,  the  "helps"  attended  to  their  /'  men"  after 
breakfast  as  well  as  before,  and,  indeed,  at  any  time  they 
thought  requisite,  the  business  of  preparing  them  taking 
precedence  of  all  games  or  leisure  occupations.  A  "help  " 
assumed  the  powers  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  caned  his  "man" 
if  he  showed  idleness  or  if  he  failed  to  attend  him  when 
ordered.* 

The  challenges  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent.  They  were  called  "  limited  challenges  " 
before  Easter,  "  unlimited  challenges  "  after  Easter.  In 
the  "  limited  challenges  "  only  six  rules  could  be  asked.  In 
the  "unlimited"  the  number  was  indefinite.  Consequently 
the  assistance  of  the  "  helps "  was  of  more  immediate 
importance  in  the  "limited"  than  in  the  "unlimited."  The 
"limited"  were  called  also  "private  challenges,"  as  the 
" unlimited"  were  called  "public  challenges."  A  boy  in 
any  form  below  the  sixth  might  stand  out  for  College.  He 
must,  however,  have  been  one  year  in  the  school,  and  be 

*  Diaries  of  challenges  which  took  place  in  the  year  1809,  kept  by  the 
late  Lord  Ilchester,  who  "got  in"  head  that  year,  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  this  book. 
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under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  on  the  day  of  admission.  By 
the  existing  rules,  a  boy  who  has  not  previously  attended 
the  school  may  be  a  candidate  for  the  Foundation,  if  he  is 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  on  March  25th  of  the  year  of 
admission  ;  all  others  must  be  under  the  age  of  fifteen  on 
March  25th  of  the  same  year. 

The  only  books  employed  in  the  challenges  were  a 
collection  of  Greek  epigrams — of  which  the  first  hundred 
only  were  set — and  a  book  of  selections  from  Ovid's 
"  Metamorphoses/'  both  "  In  usum  Scholaa  Regies  West- 
monasteriensis/' — For  the  use  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Westminster.  The  challenges  took  place  morning  and 
afternoon, —  the  Greek  in  the  morning  and  the  Latin  in  the 
afternoon.  They  began  about  three  months  before  Whit- 
suntide, and  lasted  eight,  nine,  or  ten  weeks.  They  did  not 
take  place  every  day,  but  as  the  Head-master  thought  fit  to 
direct — generally  on  three  or  four  days  in  the  week — and 
they  did  not  commence  till  the  Sixth  Form  lesson  had  been 
heard  in  the  library.  This  would  be  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  Greek  challenge,  and  about 
half- past  three  in  the  afternoon  for  the  Latin. 

As  soon  as  the  Head-master  had  resumed  his  chair,  upon 
his  return  from  the  library,  he  would  call  out  the  single 
word  lc  Challenge."  Whereupon — supposing  the  first  day 
of  the  challenges  to  have  arrived — the  two  candidates  who 
were  last  on  the  list  placed  themselves  in  front  of  his  table. 
The  "  helps "  of  the  two  competitors  seated  themselves, 
grammars  and  epigram  books  in  hand,  on  a  form  at  his  side, 
and  many  of  the  Seniors  and  Sixth  Form  crowded  round  to 
watch  the  contest.  The  books  necessary  for  the  Head- 
master's use  during  the  challenge  were  always  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  last  minor  candidate.  All  being  ready, 
the  lower  of  the  two  boys  began  the  challenge  by  setting  an 
epigram  for  the  other  to  construe.  This  was  construed  as 
literally  as  possible,  the  Greek  words  preceding  the  English. 
At  the  first  mistake  the  lower  boy  corrected,  and  if  the 
correction  was  allowed,  changed  place  with  his  opponent. 
Then  the  corrected  boy  set  his  epigram,   which  the  other 
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began  in  like  manner  to  construe.  If  he  made  a  mistake,  he 
was  corrected  and  taken  down,  or  "  turned,"  and  the  taker 
went  on  with  the  construing  of  his  epigram  at  the  place 
where  he  had  stopped,  repeating  first  the  correction  which 
had  caused  him  to  lose  his  place.  The  construing  being 
finished  by  one  or  other  of  the  candidates ;  whichever  of  the 
two  then  stood  second  began  to  ask  rules.  These  had 
always  to  be  asked  on  some  word  in  the  epigram  he  had  just 
set  for  construing,  and  beyond  this  he  could  not  travel.  Not 
more  than  two  lines  of  Greek  epigram  could  be  set  by  a 
candidate,  nor  more  than  four  lines  of  Ovid.  The  number 
of  Greek  epigrams  to  be  used  in  the  challenges  on  one 
morning  was  set  by  the  Head-master  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, and  the  number  of  Latin  lines  for  the  afternoon 
challenge  was  set  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
challenge.  These  would  be  about  twenty  lines  of  Greek 
and  about  forty  of  Latin  for  the  respective  challenges. 
Each  rule  had  to  be  <c  founded."  For  instance,  supposing 
tvtttuq  to  be  the  word  selected  for  a  rule,  the  challenger 
would  say,  "  tvtttziq  ' — tell  the  rule  for  the  formation  of 
the  perf.  act.  of  t\)tttuq.,>  If  the  previous  mention  of  the 
word  tvtttuq  were  omitted,  the  rule  was  "  bad."*  Three 
bad  rules  in  succession  lost  the  challenge.  A  rule  might 
also  be  "  bad "  from  the  challenger  breaking  down  in 
asking  it,  or  from  the  rule  itself  being  false  or  defective.  A 
good  rule  immediately  effaced  the  previous  "bad,"  but  it 
required  a  second  good  rule  to  turn  the  opponent,  and  if  a 
boy  was  "twice  back,"  he  would  have  to  ask  three  good  rules 
to  alter  his  place.  When  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
perf.  act.  of  tvtttsiq  had  been  thus  demanded,  the  respon- 
dent repeated  that  portion  of  the  grammar  relating  to 
the  formation  of  the  perf.  act.  of  that  class  of  verbs  to 
which  tvtttijj  belongs,  with  the  proper  headings.  If  the 
rule  were  correctly  answered,  another  was  asked  on  the 
same  or  some  other  word  in  the  epigram.  If  any  mistake 
were  made  in  the  answer,  or  any  false  heading  given,  upon 

*  A  boy  who  had  enunciated  a  bad  rule  or  corrected  wrongly  was 
said  to  be  once  back ;  two  bad  rides,  twice  back ;  three  times  back  lost  the 
challenge. 
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correction,  the  two  candidates  changed  places.  This  process 
went  on,  the  candidates  "  turning"  one  another  as  they  cor- 
rected, till  the  one  who  from  his  position  was  challenger  could 
find  no  more  rules  to  ask,  within  the  limits  of  the  time  allowed 
— one  minute.  The  Head-master's  watch  lay  on  his  table, 
and  if  a  minute  expired  without  a  rule  being  asked,  the 
challenge  was  over  between  those  two  for  the  day,  and  the 
boy  left  at  the  table  commenced  similar  proceedings  against 
the  candidate  next  above  him  in  the  school. 

During  the  time  of  the  challenge,  the  " helps"  of  the 
two  contending  parties  watched  eagerly  for  opportunities  of 
urging  points  on  the  Head-master  in  favor  of  their  respec- 
tive "  men."  It  was,  for  instance,  not  always  clear  whether 
a  heading  was  necessary  or  not.  Animated  discussions 
often  ensued,  either  "  help  "  putting  his  case  to  the  Head- 
master with  all  the  vehemence  and  dexterity  o  a  barrister 
arguing  a  point  before  a  judge  in  court.  It  was  sometimes 
a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  what  a  boy  had  actually  said,  but 
the  principal  occasion  for  interference  was  to  show  that 
a  correction  had  been  improperly  made,  or  that  the  first 
answer  given  was  equally  good  with  the  corrected  one  ;  or 
that  a  rule  had  been  asked  which  was  bad  in  form;  or 
that,  if  good  in  form,  it  had  been  erroneously  stated  by 
the  challenger.  The  hands  of  the  watch  were  keenly 
observed,  and  the  Head-master's  attention  at  once  called,  if 
the  " golden  minute"  had  expired  in  silence.  After  inter- 
ruptions from  the  "  helps,"  a  fresh  minute  was,  of  course, 
allowed  to  the  challenger.  Arguments  were  not  un- 
f  requently  suggested  to  the  "  help  "  by  the  boys  standing 
by.  The  Lexicon  of  Scapula,  always  kept  in  the  bookcase, 
which  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  monitors'  table,  and  the 
Thesaurus,  kept  also  there,  were  the  two  dictionaries  of 
appeal,  the  former  for  the  meaning  of  Greek  words,  the  latter 
for  that  of  Latin,  and  their  verdict  was  final,  and  could  not 
be  disturbed  even  by  the  Head-master  himself.  The  first 
meaning  found  in  the  Lexicon  or  the  Latin  dictionary  was  de- 
cisive of  all  disputes,  however  incongruous  and  inapplicable 
that  meaning  might  be  to  the  word  as  it  stood  in  the  context. 
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As  an  instance,  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  "  help  " 
"my  man"  translated  "  gena  " — "eye-ball."  The  other 
corrected — "  cheek,"  and  turned  him  ;  but  on  my  producing 
the  Thesaurus  and  showing  the  first  meaning  there  to  be 
"  eye-ball,"  the  correction  was  disallowed,  and  the  place 
recovered.  The  "helps "  endeavoured  to  coach  their 
"  men  "  with  the  most  prolix  and  recondite  rules,  so  as  to 
tax  to  the  uttermost  an  opponent's  memory.  Rules  were 
asked  on  the  Greek  syntax  requiring  a  whole  list  of  Greek 
examples  and  their  English,  and  these  were  multitudinous 
in  the  Westminster  Grammar.  When  a  challenge  had  gone 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  materials  for  warfare  were  becoming 
scarce,  rules  would  be  asked  on  single  letters — e.g., 
"  tvtttio.  Tell  the  rule  for  w  being  a  vowel."  Then 
the  heading  preceding  the  alphabet  had  to  be  given,  and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  either  enumerated  until  a>  was 
reached,  or,  what  was  much  more  usual,  the  first  letter  was 
mentioned,  then  "et  cetera"  was  quoted,  and  io  given. 
The  proper  place  to  insert  "  et  cetera  "  was,  indeed,  a  most 
important  part  of  knowledge,  or  rather,  of  memory  and 
sagacity.  I  give  an  instance  of  a  rule  in  full,  just  as  it 
would  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  the  challenge. 

Suppose  iiyrjrai  to  be  the  word  in  the  epigram  fixed  on 
by  the  challenger.  He  would  say  :  "  vyiJTai.  Tell  the  rule 
for  the  mood  of  r)yiJTai."  The  answer  would  be  as  follows  : 
"  Syntaxis :  Eegimen :  Regimen  Modorum;  Potentialis  et 
Subjunctivi.  A  verbo  praseunte  modi  hi  pendere  videntur, 
&c.  At  contra  melius  monstrabit  subjunctivus,  quod  fiat 
forsan,  &c.  Huic  subjunctivo  av  junges,  siquando  nota- 
bunt  particulas  tempus,  &c.  Ipsa  relativis  eadem  propc 
regula  servit.  ov  r  av  Si'ijulov  t  dvSpa.  'idoi  fioowvTa  r  tyevpoi, 
&c.  £7T£(70£  ottol  av  Tig  r}yr)Tai.,J  Nothing  less  than  this 
would  suffice.  If  the  "et  ceteras"  were  omitted,  all  the  words 
for  which  they  stand  would  have  to  be  repeated,  and  of 
course  there  would  be  a  much  greater  chance  of  making  an 
error.  The  challenge  between  two  boys  sometimes  ended 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  was  frequently  continued  for  hours 
amongst   the   head   boys   of   the   minor   candidates.     The 
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present  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  was  formerly  Head- 
master, states  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools' 
Commissioners  that  he  has  known  a  challenge  between  two 
boys  to  proceed  from  early  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  His  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  challenges  is  thus 
given  : — "  It  brought  the  young  boys  together,  and  intro- 
duced relations  between  the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors  of  a 
very  praiseworthy  character.  The  Seniors  from  being 
teachers  often  became  protectors  to  the  Juniors,  and  a 
connexion  was  initiated  which  often  continued  through 
life,  and  was  of  great  benefit  td  the  parties  connected. 
Another  advantage  was  that  it  made  the  elder  boys  keep 
up  their  grammar,  and  gave  them  habits  of  teaching  and 
organisation  which  were  most  valuable." 

The  last  day  of  the  "  challenges  "  was  a  memorable  one 
to  the  "  minor  candidates/'  for  it  determined  which  of  them 
was  to  be  head  of  his  year,  and  captain  of  the  school  when 
the  time  of  his  seniority  should  arrive.  The  boy  who  was 
head  on  that  last  day  remained  so  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
afc  Westminster.  No  subsequent  work  could  alter  the  fixed 
position  in  which  the  minor  candidates  were  left  after  the 
last  "  challenge."  Only  the  accident  of  a  boy  C(  staying  over  " 
could  deprive  the  head  boy  of  the  just  honors  of  captaincy. 
By  leave  of  the  Head-master,  a  boy  who  "  stood  out "  when 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  could  remain  five  years  in 
"  college  " ;  and  in  this  case,  whatever  his  position  in  his 
own  year,  he  became*  captain  in  his  fifth  year  of  residence. 
The  rule  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  harsh  and  unjust  one, 
but  it  was  so. 

On  the  afternoon  preceding  the  last  day  of  the  "  chal- 
lenges," I  stood  second.  Consequently,  on  the  following 
day,  there  was  a  chance  of  my  taking  the  place  of  the  boy 
above  me.  My  help  was  also  his.  To  help  the  first  and 
second  boy  into  College  in  one  year  was  a  very  exceptional 
honor.  I  sat  up  till  past  two  in  the  morning  revising 
' (  rules,"  and  following  the  latest  directions  of  my  <c  help  " 


*  His  name,  however,  did  not  appear  on  the  College  tablets  as  Captain. 
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as  to  some  special  portion  of  the  grammar  to  be  learned  with 
particular  care  and  perfection.  After  a  moderately-long 
challenge,  I  lost  my  place  to  a  boy  who,  I  think,  was  the 
calmest  and  most  collected  of  all  the  boys  I  have  met,  either 
at  school  or  since.  Never  have  I  forgotten  the  look  which 
my  "help" — kindest  of  mortals — gave  me  as  I  passed 
away  from  the  table, — a  look  of  mingled  grief,  reproach, 
and  almost  despair.  No  doubt,  he  trembled  for  the  fate  of 
his  other  protege,  who,  however,  kept  his  place.  On  re- 
tiring, I  wept  bitterly  for  some  minutes,  and  I  still  remember 
with  gratitude  one  of  the  Seniors — John  Smart,  noted  for 
his  pluck  in  pugilistic  encounters  with  "  skis  " — coming 
over  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sobs,  and  trying  to  comfort 
me  as  well  as  he  could,  suggesting  many  reasons  why  I 
should  not  grieve,  and  in  the  kindest  possible  manner. 

After  dinner,  the  boy  who  had  "got  in"  head  was  chaired 
on  a  ladder,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  as  many  Seniors  as 
could  find  room  under  it,  through  the  cloisters,  and  round 
and  round  Great  Dean's  Yard  and  Little  Dean's  Yard.  In 
emerging  from  the  cloisters  to  Little  Dean's  Yard,  the 
Town  boys,  in  old  times,  used  to  oppose  the  procession.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  which,  as  regarded  the  boy  on  the  ladder, 
added  danger  to  discomfort.  The  ladder  was  a  sufficiently 
disagreeable  seat  at  any  time,  but  was  made  rather  less  so 
by  means  of  pillows  brought  from  College  to  cushion  it. 
The  chaired  boy  always  wore  a  Queen's  scholar's  trencher. 

The  good  old  custom  of  chairing*  has  been  put  a  stop  to ; 
and  one  would  hardly  credit  the  reason,  if  it  were  possible 
to  dispute  facts.  Some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Belgravia, 
who  had  occasion  to  call  in  Dean's  Yard  during  the  half- 
hour  of  chairing,  found  that  their  horses  were  made  nervous 
by  the  noise,  and  out  of  deference  to  these  sensitive  people 
and  their  too- sensitive  thoroughbreds,  the  ceremony  was 
summarily  abolished.  An  old  Westminster  made  the  remark 
to  me  on  the  subject  that  in  our  day  the  horses  would  have 

*  The  last  "  chairing  "  took  place  in  1870,  when  H.  S.  Otter  was  the 
head  minor  candidate. 
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been  compelled  to  give  up  the  Yard  to  the  boys,  and  not 
the  boys  to  the  horses. 

The  challenges  terminated  about  a  month  before  Roga- 
tion week.  On  the  afternoon  of  "  chairing  day/'  the 
"  minor  candidates"  had  to  undergo  an  ordeal  more  plea- 
sant to  describe  than  to  suffer.  Lockers  were  not  till  3.30 
on  this  afternoon.  At  about  2.15  they  had  to  assemble  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  were  there  tossed,  one  after  the  other,  as 
though  they  had  been  pancakes.  One  of  the  green-backed 
college  coverlets  was  brought  up  school,  and  each  minor 
candidate,  after  divesting  himself  of  his  coat  and  shoes, 
took  his  place  in  the  centre,  the  sides  of  the  blanket 
being  held  by  as  many  Seniors  as  could  obtain  a  hold.  He 
was  then  sent  into  the  air  six  times,  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
following  Latin  pentameter, — 

Ibis  ab  |  excus|so  |  missus  ad  |  astra  sa|go,* 

great  vehemence,  both  of  intonation  and  sending  power, 
being  manifested  at  the  end  of  each  penthemimeter,  and 
especially  at  the  last  syllable — "  go  ! "  I  suppose  the  height 
to  which  a  boy  rose  in  the  air  varied  with  his  weight,  but 
an  average  would  be  about  twenty  feet.  On  one  occasion, 
a  boy  rose  so  high  that  he  came  down  with  nose  bleeding, 
from  having  struck  against  an  iron  tie-rod  in  the  roof.  A  few 
shrieks  were  sometimes  heard  in  the  air,  but  I  never  knew 
of  any  serious  damage  done.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some 
slight  risk,  for  the  bodies  did  not  always  maintain  through- 
out their  ascent  a  perpendicular  position  with  regard  to  the 
blanket,  so  that  the  holders  of  this  had  sometimes  to  run  a 
little  to  make  sure  of  their  catch.  The  proper  position  to 
assume  before  being  tossed,  was  as  for  cock-fighting  :  knees 
well  bound  by  the  hands,  head  well  tucked  in ;  you  then 
went  up  and  came  down  like  a  ball  t  —  the  "descensus 
Averni  "  would  be  but  a  joke  to  that  ubiquitous  descent. 

*  Martial,  lib.  i.  4. 

t  An  old  Westminster  writes:  "I  well  remember  being  tossed. 
From  above,  the  blanket— a  tightly  strained  circle  of  flannel— looked  like 
the  head  of  a  large  drum.     Oh  !  the  fall  into  it !  " 
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An  old  schoolfellow  related  to  me  a  few  months  ago  an 
anecdote  which  shows  that,  if  a  single  boy  could  be  safely 
tossed,  two  together  could  not.     He  told  me  that  he  was 
sitting  lazily  in  the  shell  one  day  during  afternoon  school, 
when  a  form-fellow,  anxious,    no  doubt,  to  while    away  a 
little  of  the  too-slowly  passing  time,  began  with  "  What  a 
strange  thing  it  is  that  I  am  here  !  "     He  then  proceeded 
to  relate  to  my  friend  how  his  grandfather  and  another  boy 
had  been  tossed  together  in  the  Under  School ;   how  they 
had  collided,  and  afterwards  diverged  in  the  air;   and  how 
his  grandfather  had  been  caught,  whilst  his  fellow  acrobat 
had  fallen  on  the  floor  and  almost  instantly  expired.     Toss- 
ing at  Westminster  was  sometimes  practised  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  a  punishment  to  persons  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  Queen's  scholars.     The  most  remarkable 
instance  is  that  of  Curll,  the  publisher,  in  1716,  the  par- 
ticulars of  whose  punishment  are  related  in  another  chapter. 
As  soon  as  the  tossing  of  the  minor  candidates  was  over, 
the  Head-master's  chair  was  placed  upon  his  table,  and  each 
minor  candidate  in  turn  had  to  mount  the  chair,  and  then 
to  commence  a  song.     The  Queen's  scholars  present  stand- 
ing in  the  Under  School  armed  themselves  with  lexicons  and 
books  of  all   sorts,  ends  of  rods,  shoes,  or  anything  that 
could  be  used  as  a  missile.     When  a  verse  had  been  sung, 
some  one  of  the  Seniors  discharged  his  ammunition  full  at 
the  boy  on  the  chair,  and  the  fire  was  immediately  taken 
up  by  all  the  others.      The  boy  aimed  at  was  allowed  to 
scramble  down  at  the  first  shot,  and  the  firing  ceased  when 
he  was  well  on  the  floor.     As  the  shots  had  a  long  distance 
to  traverse,  no  serious  harm  was  ever  done,  and,  of  course, 
none  was  intended. 

On  this  day  each  minor  candidate  had  to  pay  a  subscrip- 
tion of  five  shillings,  which  was  spent  on  bread,  cheese, 
porter,  and  radishes.  The  feast  was  partaken  of  by  the 
Queen's  scholars,  not  by  the  minor  candidates,  in  College 
after  lockers  had  commenced;  and  as  soon  as  the  repast 
was  over,  the  two  junior  Elections  ranging  themselves  at  the 
under  fireplace,  and  the  two  senior  Elections  at  the  upper, 
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a  pelting-match  took  place  with,  the  remains  of  the  bread 
and  cheese,  which,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  sum  spent, 
were  considerable.  This  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
spirit  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Some  hard  hits  were 
given,  the  Juniors,  in  a  game  of  this  kind,  being  pretty  well 
on  an  equality  with  the  Seniors,  and  no  doubt  paying  more 
attention  to  their  throws,  for  there  was  here  a  chance  of 
some  petty  revenge  on  any  boys  of  the  two  senior  years  who 
were  obnoxious,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  a  similar  feeling 
was  hardly  possible. 

On  the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  Rogation 
Sunday  the  school  broke  up  for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 
The  Queen's  scholars,  however,  remained  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  major  candidates,  and  their  own  formal 
admission  into  St.  Peter's  College.  On  this  Saturday  the 
minor  candidate  dinner  took  place.  This  was  a  dinner 
given  by  the  minor  candidates,  at  once  to  commemorate 
their  own  success  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Town  boys,  to 
whose  body  they  had  ceased  to  belong.  Some  of  the  older 
Town  boys  alone  were  asked,  and  such  as  the  minor  can- 
didates, after  consultation  amongst  themselves,  thought 
worthy  of  the  honor.  The  dinner  was  given  at  Rhodes's 
Hotel,  which  stood  exactly  where  the  Westminster  Bridge 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  now  stands.  Every 
minor  candidate  had  to  appear  at  this  dinner  in  a  tail- 
coat. This  assemblage  of  little  boys  in  tail-coats  had  a 
very  ridiculous  appearance.  Indeed,  the  dinner  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  a  useless  and  unwise  custom.  Boys 
of  fourteen  are  scarcely  of  an  age  to  play  hosts  at,  what 
may  be  called  for  the  nonce,  a  public  dinner,  and  gene- 
rally some  felt  no  better  the  next  morning  for  the  toasts 
they  had  drank  the  previous  night.  The  three  last  days  of 
the  terra,  whilst  the  major  candidates  were  being  examined 
for  their  election  to  the  Universities,  were  spent  by  the 
Queen's  scholars  in  various  sports  in  College  Gardens. 
Save  on  these  three  days,  no  boy  at  Westminster  had  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  these  gardens.  They  were  used  by 
the    prebendaries    and    minor     canons    and    their    wives, 
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sons,  daughters,  and  nursemaids ;  but  College  Gardens 
were  closely  locked  against  all  members  of  the  College 
proper. 

These  sports  consisted  of  races  of  various  kinds — two- 
legged,  three-legged,  blindfold,  &c. ;  also  cock-fighting,  as 
interpreted  by  two  boys  with  their  legs  and  feet  tied 
tightly  together,  placed  on  the  ground  opposite  each  other, 
with  their  toes  touching,  to  try  which  could  overset  the 
other.  Trap-bat-and-ball  was  also  played — a  game  which 
I  never  saw  at  any  other  time  at  Westminster.  But  the 
great  attraction  was  the  swing.  A  swing  the  like  of  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere.  It  was  attached  to 
two  stout  elm-trees,  part  probably  of  Abbot  Feckenkam's 
plantation,  not  far  from  the  wall  which  forms  a  portion  of 
one  side  of  College  Street.  To  the  ends  of  the  seat  of  this 
swing  were  attached  two  long  ropes.  When  any  one 
mounted  the  swing,  the  ropes  were  seized  by  a  dozen  or 
more  boys,  who  ran  out  with  them  as  far  as  possible,  and 
then,  keeping  the  ropes  taut,  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  towards  the  swing.  This  was  repeated  twice.  At  the 
third  run,  when  the  holders  could  advance  no  further,  the 
ropes  were  released.  High  above  the  college  wall  rose  the 
swing,  and  then  came  down  with  a  mighty  rush,  and  so  back- 
wards and  forwards  till  its  palpitations  had  almost  ceased, 
when  it  was  forcibly  brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  the 
occupant  of  the  swing  surrendered  his  seat  to  some  other. 

During  these  two  days,  the  examination  of  the  major 
candidates  proceeded  before  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and 
Christ  Church,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  their  respective 
assistants.  The  whole  of  the  examination  used  to  be 
conducted  viva  voce,  with  the  exception  of  the  Algebra, 
Arithmetic,  and  Latin  prose,  papers  on  which  were 
answered  in  the  library.  Whatever  other  Latin  or  Greek 
authors  might  be  set,  a  standing  part  of  the  examination 
was  twelve  books  of  Homer's  "  Iliad/'  the  "^Eneid "  of 
Virgil ;  some  chapters  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew  ;  four  books 
of  Euclid;  Algebra  to  quadratics;  Arithmetic.  On  the 
first  afternoon  of  the  examination,  both  major  and  minor 
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candidates  read  Latin  letters,  irreverently  called  "  Reve- 
rendos  "  before  the  electors,  praying  for  admission,  the  one 
to  the  Universities,  the  other  into  College.  These,  as  well 
as  the  pare nt elce,  or  indentures  of  the  minor  candidates, 
setting  forth  the  birth,  parentage,  and  county  of  each,  as 
required  by  the  statutes,  had  been  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  new  captain.  Each  candidate  also 
recited  a  few  Latin  verses  on  a  set  thesis,  differing  for  each. 
These  were  composed  by  the  major  candidates  for  the 
minor.  Of  these  the  following  are  a  specimen,  quoted 
from  memory  : — 

Quot  Homines  tot  Sententl*:. 

Quot  homines  vivunt,  totidem  sunt  Palladis  artes, 
Quot  homines  vivunt,  tot  studia  ipsa  vhum  : 

Grammaticus,  Rhetor,  Geometres,  Pictor,  Aliptes, 
Augur,  Schcenobates,  et  Magus,  et  Medicus. 

Elige,  si  qua  velis  ;  sed,  ne  diversa  volenti 
Cuilibet  invideas  ;  sat  tibi,  cuique  satis. 

A  Pursuit  for  Every  Man. 

There  is  for  every  son  of  earth  some  useful  occupation  ; 
Profession,  handicraft,  or  trade,  and  so  in  every  nation  : 
Some  speeches  make,  some  write,  some  cypher,  paint,  or  wrestle, 
Diviners,  jugglers,  acrobats,  of  mortar  knights  and  pestle. 
Choose  freely  what  most  pleases  thee  ;  but  envy  not  another  : 
Be  sure  there  is  an  art  for  thee,  an  art  for  every  brother. 

F.  H.  F. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  Head-master  and  Under- 
master  took  their  chairs  at  the  top  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
the  Queen's  scholars  their  seats  in  school,  whilst  the 
major  candidates  delivered  in  turn  a  Latin  valedictory 
speech  to  masters  and  schoolfellows.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Head-master  came 
into  the  college  hall  from  the  Deanery,  and  read  out  the 
names  of  those  who  had  been  elected  students  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  or  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Usually  one  or  two  names  were  missing  from  the  list. 
These  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  or,  in  other 
words,  had  "lost  their  election." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

New  Juniors.  The  Upper,  Under,  and  Middle  Fires.  Eelations  between 
the  Elections.  The  Lag  Second  Election.  Duties  of  Juniors. 
Election.     Calls.     Watch  in  College. 

THE  Whitsuntide  vacation  lasted  three  weeks,  and  when 
these  were  over,  we  who  had  lately  been  elected,  re- 
turned to  commence  our  acquaintance  with  the  mysteries 
of  life  in  college  and  the  duties  of  fags  (always  called  Juniors 
— the  word  fag  was  unknown  in  college.)  These  duties 
comprised  much  that  could  not  be  learnt  in  one  or  two  days, 
and  so  they  were  performed  for  awhile  in  conjunction  with 
the  boys  of  the  second  Election,  whose  first  year  of  servi- 
tude had  just  terminated,  and  who  were  relieved,  indeed,  of 
the  more  active  part  of  their  duties ;  but  were,  in  all  other 
respects,  as  liable  to  the  control  and  punishment  of  the 
Seniors  as  the  Juniors  themselves.  Town  boys  had  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  college  life,  and  hardly  ever  ascended  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  dormitory,  except  on  Play  nights. 

Before  detailing  these  duties,  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
some  information  respecting  the  interior  of  College,  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  different  Elections.  The  room 
is  161  feet  long,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  there  were 
three  open  bricked  hearths  on  the  right-hand  side  of  College 
as  you  enter,  nearly  equidistant  from  one  another.  On  each 
of  these  hearths  rested  two  iron  "  dogs/'  to  support  the  logs, 
which  were  the  only  fuel  used,  and  which  were  brought  into 
the  porch  of  College  by  "  College  John/'  and  from  thence* 
carried  upstairs,  as  they  were  required,  by  the  Juniors. 
These  hearths  were  termed  respectively  the  upper,  under, 

*  The  carrying  of  the  logs  upstairs  by  Juniors  ceased  about  the  year 
1841.   The  logs  were  no  trifling  weight,  some  of  them  being  four  feet  long. 
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and  middle  fires.  Round  each  hearth  were  ranged  three 
small  tables,  and  at  each  table  were  two  or  more  armchairs, 
with  arched,  railed  backs.  Previous  to  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays,  each  boy  of  the  incoming  "third  Election"  had 
been  asked  by  some  Senior  to  sit  at  his  fire.  The  Seniors 
fixed  their  own  seats  at  the  different  fires  by  agreement. 
Each  Senior  and  Third  Election  retained  his  place  and  seat 
without  alteration  throughout  the  year,  except  during  the 
erection  of  the  theatre.  The  beds  of  the  Seniors  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  College,  within  enclosures  termed  "houses," 
formed  of  a  framework  of  wood,  covered  with  green  baize. 
Entrance  was  effected  by  simply  moving  aside  the  drapery. 
These  houses  stood  side  by  side.  They  contained,  each  a 
wardrobe  of  the  old-fashioned  sort — the  lower  part  a  chest 
of  drawers,  the  middle  a  writing  table,  with  pigeon-holes, 
and  the  upper  a  bookcase ;  a  washing-stand,  with  the  usual 
furniture,  and  a  bed  for  the  Senior's  Second  Election.  The 
relation  in  which  a  Second  Election  stood  to  his  Senior  was 
a  peculiar  and  interesting  one.  It  was  that  of  a  friend,  as 
well  as  a  servant.  They  mutually  sympathised  in  school 
and  college  difficulties.  The  Second  Election  was  old 
enough  to  give  advice ;  the  Senior,  not  only  advice,  but  effi- , 
cient  aid  and  protection.  The  Second  Election  frequently 
assisted  the  Senior  in  his  preparation  for  examination,  bv 
hearing  him  translate  his  Homer  or  Virgil.  He  also  per- 
formed the  last  kind  office  for  his  Senior  by  selling  his 
clothes — selling  his  "  things  "  is  the  correct  expression.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  Second  Election  canvassed  the  minor 
candidates,  until  he  found  a  purchaser  for  the  caps,  gowns, 
college  waistcoats,  and  surplice  belonging  to  his  Senior.  The 
price  was  always  ten  guineas,  of  which  the  Second  Election 
received  ten  shillings  for  his  trouble.  The  sum  may  seem 
large,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  each  Senior  had  a 
new  gown,*  cap,  and  college  waistcoat  for  the  examination, 

*  Before  the  year  1843  the  dress  of  a  Queen's  Scholar  consisted  of 
knee-breeches,  stockings  and  shoes  with  buckles,  a  long  double-breasted 
jacket  with  sleeves,  termed  a  college  waistcoat,  white  tie,  black  gown,  and 
trencher  cap.     After  this  year  trousers  were  worn,  and  boots  or  shoes. 
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and  had  received  a  new  gown  from  the  dean  at  the  previous 
Christmas.  This  present,  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
every  Christmas  to  all  the  Queen's  scholars  was  called  a 
(t  Bosky  Gown."  The  clothes  thus  sold  were  diminished  to 
the  requisite  size  by  Staines,  the  tailor,  during  the  holidays. 
Next  to  the  houses  of  the  Seniors,  came  the  beds  of  the 
third  Election.  The  boys  of  the  third  year  could  not  be 
required  to  perform  duties  of  auy  kind  by  the  Seniors,  and 
their  time  out  of  school  was  entirely  at  their  own  disposal ; 
but  they  were,  nevertheless,  always  in  complete  and  perfect 
subjection  to  them.  They  had  to  conform  to  all  rules  made 
by  the  former,  could  originate  no  change  of  their  own 
motion,  and  had  no  power  of  fagging,  except  as  regards 
the  ' '  liberty  boy  " ;  but  they  applied  to  a  Senior  if  they 
required  the  use  of  a  Junior,  and  he  either  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders  himself,  or  gave  them  permission  to  do  so.  No 
boy  of  one  year  could,  on  any  pretext,  strike  a  boy  of  a 
superior  year,  no  matter  what  insult  or  injury  had  been 
offered  him.  Next  to  the  beds  of  the  third  Election,  came 
those  of  the  second  Election  and  Juniors.  Between  the 
upper  and  middle  fires  stood  a  large  table,  upon  which  all 
servile  work  was  performed,  such  as  the  washing  of  cups 
and  saucers,  pots  and  pans,  the  cleaning  of  shades,  &c,  &c. 
Each  Senior  and  each  Third  Election  had  a  shade — i.e.,  a 
lamp  which  was  placed  nightly,  by  the  Juniors,  on  the  table 
at  which  the  perennial  seat  of  the  shade's  owner  was.  Near 
to  the  large  table  stood  another,  on  which  the  third  Election 
performed  their  ablutions,  and  hard  by  was  an  old  bookcase, 
in  which  all  the  crockery,  knives,  spoons,  &c,  were  kept. 
Though  roaring  fires  were  kept  up  in  the  winter  months, 
the  temperature  of  College  was  never  very  high  in  winter, 
and  when — some  fifty  years  ago — it  was  the  established 
practice  to  keep  all  the  windows  broken,  a  splendid  slide 
was  often  formed,  down  the  centre,  the  Juniors  being 
deputed  to  pour  hot  water  on  the  boards  at  night,  and 
the  liquid  lake  thus  formed  was  a  glacier  by  the  morning. 
Whilst  the  second  Election  had  generally  to  look  after  the 
Juniors,  the  last  boy  of  the  second  Election,  or,  as  he  was 
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styled,  the  "  Lag  Second  Election/'  was  especially  respon- 
sible for  their  good  behaviour  and  discipline.  All  dis- 
putes among  the  Juniors  about  their  individual  duties  were 
settled  by  him,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Juniors  was  detained  in  college  during 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  And  herein  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
discretion.  A  good-natured*  "  Lag  Second  Election  "  would 
often  stretch  a  point,  to  let  out  more  Juniors  than  he  should 
strictly  have  done,  whilst  one  who  thought  only  of  his  own 
risk  would  take  care  to  keep  in  an  ample  number.  It  would 
sometimes  happen  that  the  whole  year  of  Seniors  would 
stay  in  on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  some  kept  in  by  imposi- 
tions, others,  because  their  invitations  were  such  as  they  did 
not  care  to  accept.  Then,  woe  to  the  Juniors  !  for,  in 
such  a  case,  at  the  most  only  half  their  number  could 
obtain  leave  from  the  "Lag  Second  Election."  On  these 
occasions,  after  those  Juniors  had  received  leave,  who  had  a 
prior  claim,  from  having  been  out  less  frequently  than  the 
rest,  and  when  the  locality  of  others  had  been  fixed  "  in," 
either  because  they  had  no  invitation,  or  because  their 
claims  were  last,  there  would  often  be  two  or  three  who 
could  be  allowed  leave,  if  the  Seniors  would  surrender  part 
of  their  just  claims.  In  other  words,  these  two  or  three 
had  to  ask  each  Senior  individually  if  he  would  take  "  half 
a  Junior."  This  request  was  in  most  cases  acceded  to, 
though  I  have  known  instances  where  it  has  been  refused — 
when  the  temper  of  a  naturally  bad-tempered  Senior  had 
been  tried  too  much  by  private  or  public  vexations.  When 
the  claims  of  two  or  more  Juniors  to  go  out  were  equal,  lots 
were  drawn  by  them,  in  presence  of  the  "  Lag  Second 
Election."  It  may  be  supposed  that,  to  Juniors  who  had 
parents  in  London  or  the  suburbs,  to  stay  in  during 
Saturday  and  Sunday  was  very  grievous ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  an  unsuccessful  drawer  would,  by  the  bribe  of 
offering  to  do  several  sets  of  Latin  verses,  induce  another 


*  I  have  still  grateful  memories  of  the  kindness  in  this  respect  of  the 
"  Lag  Second  Election,"  when  I  was  a  junior. 
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to  give  up  to  him  his  turn.  The  "  liberty  boy  "  was  never 
kept  in.  When  leave  from  the  "  Lag  Second  Election  "  had 
been  obtained,  each  Junior  and  each  second  Election  had  to 
ask  leave  of  their  several  Seniors,  and  then  both  "  under 
Elections  "  had  to  obtain  leave  from  the  monitor  of  station, 
and,  finally,  from  the  Under-master.  This  obtained,  they 
could  dress  in  their  best  clothes,  draw  on  the  well-polished 
Wellingtons,  which  Martin  had,  perhaps,  just  sent  home, 
and  absent  themselves  from  college  till  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  when  they  re-entered  through  the  Under - 
master's  house,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  his  servant  a  note 
from  their  parents  or  friends  stating  at  what  hour  they  came 
to  their  house  and  at  what  hour  they  left.  Leave  u  up  town  " 
could  be  obtained  by  boys  of  the  under  Elections  between 
morning  and  afternoon  school,  or  in  the  evening,  between 
school  and  lockers,  from  their  own  Seniors  and  the  monitor 
of  station;  but  the  request  was  expected  to  be  made  on 
rare  and  necessitous  occasions.  I  should  premise  that  each 
of  the  new  Seniors  had  bespoken  one  of  the  Juniors  for  his 
Junior,  and  one  of  the  second  year  for  his  "  Second  Elec- 
tion.-" Also  that  the  head  Junior,  or  "  liberty  boy,"  was 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Junior,  but  had  to 
perform  services  in  an  informal  kind  of  way  for  the  whole 
"  third  Election/'  and  to  write  Latin  verses  for  them  when- 
ever called  upon  so  to  do.  He  had  also  to  write  "field  verses." 
These  were  Latin  verses  left  at  the  deanery  on  summer 
evenings,  and  praying  for  an  extension  of  play-time,  in  other 
words,  that  lockers  might  be  later.  The  head  Junior  had 
his  liberty  formally  given  him  by  the  captain  of  the  school 
at  the  end  of  his  first  week  in  college.  The  captain  gave 
him  a  sound  box  on  the  ears,  and  said :  "  Liber  esto,  ceteri 
servi," — Be  thoufree,  all  the  rest  slaves. 

Each  Junior  was  expected  to  attend  of  his  own  free 
motion,  and  without  special  command,  to  the  wants  of  his 
own  Senior.  He  received  his  Senior's  allowance  of  stationery 
from  Gringer,  the  college  bookseller.  He  saw  that  his  Senior 
was  always  properly  supplied  with  writing  materials.  He 
saw  that  a  full  clean    change  of    linen  was    ready  in    the 
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morning  for  his  Senior,  however  deficient  that  Senior's 
wardrobe  might  be.  He  brushed  his  clothes,  kept  his 
<(  house "  clean  and  tidy,  made  his  bed  again  at  night. 
The  beds  were  all  made  by  Mother  Moore  *  in  the  morning, 
assisted  by  her  daughter;  but  the  beds  of  the  Seniors  had 
to  be  carefully  remade  in  the  evening  by  the  Juniors.  He 
saw  that  his  Senior's  pitcher  was  duly  supplied  with  water, 
and  that  all  his  washing  and  dressing  materials  were  in 
proper  order,  and  also  his  clothes  and  linen.  He  had  to 
select  from  the  Senior's  bookcase  the  books  required  for 
lessons,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  to  carry  them  up  school 
to  the  Senior's  place,  with  his  portfolio  duly  supplied  with 
pens  and  paper.  But,  besides  these  particular  duties,  which 
he  was  bound  to  pay  unbidden  to  his  own  Senior,  he  owed 
similar  ones  to  the  whole  body  of  Seniors.  Any  Senior  could 
call  him  at  any  time,  could  send  him  on  any  errand,  could 
ask  him  for  pens,  ink,  paper,  pencils,  india-rubber,  pen- 
knives, at  any  moment  of  the  day,  and  had  in  reality  quite 
as  much  power  over  him  as  the  Senior  to  whom  he,  par 
excellence,  belonged.  As  a  rule,  Juniors  were  not  summoned 
by  name.  At  the  word  ' c  election,"  pronounced  by  a  Senior, 
the  nearest  Junior  was  bound  to  answer  "  sum,"  f  and  come 
directly  to  receive  his  commands.  During  the  hours  of 
"lockers,"  two  " calls "  from  the  Second  Election  year 
were  always  on  duty.  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
the  Juniors  answered  and  attended  promptly,  and  they 
punished  any  apparent  remissness  with  summary  castiga- 
tion,  for  they  were  themselves  liable  to  similar  punishment 
if  a  Senior  found  his  call  of  "  Election  "  tardily  responded 
to.  The  Juniors  were  roused  in  the  morning  by  the  entrance 
of  College  John  and  his  assistant,  who  came  in  at  six  o'clock 
to  clean  shoes.  Each  Junior  did  what  was  requisite  in 
arranging  his  Senior's  linen,  brushing  his  clothes,  &c.  The 
Juniors  had  then  to  remove  the  cups  and  saucers  and  plates 
from  the  tables  of  the  under,  upper,  and  middle  fires,  and  also 

*  Mrs.  Moore's  daughter  married  Martin,  the  bootmaker. 
t  Abbreviated  no  doubt  from  adsum,  I  am  here. 
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the  coffee  and  teapots  from  the  hearth,  to  wash  them,  and  to 
clean  the  "  shades"*  of  the  Seniors  and  third  Election. 
These  operations  they  performed  at  a  large,  massive  table, 
standing  against  the  wall  of  College,  between  the  npper  and 
middle  fires.  The  crockery,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
was  kept  on  the  shelves  of  an  old  bookcase  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Each  Junior,  as  he  found  leisure,  and  each  Second  Elec- 
tion asked  his  Senior  leave  to  go  down  the  "way"  to  wash. 
Only  the  Seniors  and  boys  of  the  third  Election  washed  in 
basins  up  College ;  the  Seniors  in  their  "  houses " ;  the 
third  Election  on  a  long  table.  The  "way"  may  be 
described  as  a  large  cell,  with  whitewashed  walls,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  at  the  far  end  of  College.  This 
cell  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  used  as  a  retiring- 
room,  for  which  art  had  done  little,  but  to  which  nature 
had  been  bountiful. f  The  other  part  was  the  lava- 
tory of  the  two  junior  Elections;  but  it  differed  much 
from  the  lavatories  of  modern  days.  There  was  a  stone 
trough  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  wall,  and  that  was  the  sole 
furniture.  A  trough  veritably  "  senta  situ," — foul  with  tlie 
mould  of  time.  There  can  have  been  few  troughs  like  that. 
From  its  appearance,  the  greatest  antiquity  might  have 
been  predicated  of  it.  Stains  of  every  hue  it  bore,  though 
green  and  yellow  predominated.  There  were  two  taps 
above  it,  and  each  boy,  when  he  came  down,  brought  with 
him  his  towel.  Each  division  of  the  "way"  had  an  iron 
grating  facing  College  Street,  which  allowed  ventilation, 
but  through  which  no  view  could  be  obtained.  There  was 
an  attendant  to  this  lower  region,  styled  "  Clerk  of  the 
Way."  The  Juniors  took  this  office  in  turns,  week  about. 
The  "  Clerk  of  the  Way"  had  to  supply  every  day  what  was 
requisite  for  the  way— soap,  &c. — and  to  keep  the  "way" 

*  Each  senior  and  each  third  election  had  a  lamp  with  a  candle  in  it, 
with  a  fixed  shade  at  the  top.     These  lamps  were  termed  "  shades." 

t  The  college  sewer  was  a  tidal  creek  running  up  from  the  Xhames 
mi.ler  college,  and  in  days  long  past  formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Isle  of  Thorney. 
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generally  clean  and  tidy.  It  was  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
not  possible  for  Juniors  to  find  time  to  wash  ;  and,  though 
I  have  heard  of  Juniors  washing  in  saucers  up  College,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  such  an  occurrence.  I  can,  however, 
say  positively  that  they  sometimes  went  into  school  without 
washing  at  all.  On  such  occasions,  their  white  ties  and 
spotless  linen  but  increased  the  dingy  hue  of  their  faces. 
It  was  an  established  and  peremptory  rule  amongst  the 
boys,  that  every  boy  should  have  a  complete  change  of  clean 
linen  daily,  that  is,  socks,  shirt,  and  tie.  The  same  rule 
applied  to  the  Town  boys,  tie  excepted ;  and  if  any  boy  was 
found  to  have  violated  this  rule,  he  was  reprimanded,  and 
perhaps  chastised,  by  any  Monitor  or  Senior  who  detected 
him.  Sheets  were  sometimes  missing  from  beds ;  in  such 
case,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  Junior  or  Second  Election 
to  sleep  in  a  surplice. 

The  most  important  duty  that  a  Junior  had  to  perform  was 
that  of  "  Watch-in-college."  This  duty  was  taken  in  daily 
rotation  by  the  Juniors.  The  boy  who  had  u  the  watch  " 
was  excused  from  all  lessons  and  from  all  attendance  in 
school.  The  " lag"  boy  of  the  Junior  year  "  sported  "  the 
first  watch.  When  this  was  rendered  hors  de  combat,  the 
boy  next  above  surrendered  his,  until  all  had  furnished  a 
watch.  Before  the  year  was  out,  about  two  watches  apiece 
had  been  usually  furnished  ;  for,  not  being  of  very  superior 
quality,  and  being  subjected  to  very  rough  usage,  they 
came  to  untimely  ends  in  various  ways.  The  "  watch-in- 
college,"  who  never  quitted  the  chamber,  except  for  meals, 
from  early  morning  until  he  surrendered  his  charge  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  had,  in  response  to  the  call  of  "  clock/' 
uttered  by  any  boy  of  the  two  Upper  Elections,  to  state  the 
exact  time  of  day.  Nor,  in  so  doing,  might  he  ever  put  the 
small  number  before  the  large.  This  would  have  been  a 
grave  misdemeanour,  as  calculated  to  give  the  Seniors  the 
trouble  of  adding  two  numbers  together.  For  instance,  he 
would  say  twenty -five  minutes  to  ten,  not  five-and-twenty . 
It  was  the  business  of  the  "  watch-in-college "  to  carry 
the  logs  from  the  college  porch,  where  they  had  been  de- 
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posited  in  heaps  by  "  College  John/'  upstairs  into  the 
dormitory.  It  was  his  business  to  light  and  keep  up  the 
three  fires — the  upper,,  under,,  and  middle.  He  had  to 
see  that  all  the-  crockery,  as  well  as  spoons,  forks,  &c., 
were  clean  and  in  serviceable  order ;  also  to  look  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  coffee-pots,  gridirons,  and  culinary  appa- 
ratus of  every  kind.  He  had  to  receive,  as  they  were 
brought  daily  from  the  grocer's,  the  packets  of  tea,  coffee, 
salt,  mustard,  and  pepper,  and  the  milk  from  the  milkman. 
He  had  to  arrange  the  cups  and  saucers  and  shades  on  the 
three  tables  which  stood  round  each  of  the  three  fires.  He 
had  to  take  care  that  the  coffee  and  tea  were  all  ready  for 
use  and  standing  on  the  trivets,  and  that  the  kettles  were 
full  of  hot  water  when  the  time  for  evening  lockers  arrived ; 
that  the  fires  were  burning*  brightly  and  the  bricks  cleanly 
swept.  When  the  logs  were  wet  or  green,  "  watch-in- 
college  "  had  an  anxious  time.  Then  the  consumption  of 
dictionaries  or  graMuses  for  the  base  purpose  of  fuel  became 
for  once,  in  his  eyes,  a  virtue,  so  that  the  awfully  slow- 
burning  logs  might  be  dried  and  ignite  properly.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  him  if  all  the  fires 
and  table  arrangements  had  not  been  in  apple-pie  order 
when  the  Seniors  came  into  College  for  the  evening.  Some- 
times the  Juniors — always  ready  to  assist  each  other — would 
come  "  down  school,"  as  they  could  get  leave  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  aid  the  "  watch  "  in  his  preparations. 
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ollege  John  "on."  Orders  from  Seniors.  Etiquette  of  College. 
Tenner  Watch.  Election.  "Who  Lights  the  Under  ?  Sausage 
Meat.    Brawn.     Cheeses.     The  Larder.     A  Gwilt. 

BUT  the  heavy  part  of  his  duties  commenced  at  evening 
lockers.  There  was  a  small  wicket  in  college  doors,  at 
which  "  College  John  "  attended  from  evening  lockers  till 
ten  o'clock,  as  he  did  also  during  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  When  at  the  wicket,  John  was 
said  to  be  "  on,"  when  away  on  errands  "  off."  During 
these  times  it  was  John's  business  to  fetch  for  the  Queen's 
scholars  whatever  they  required — whether  things  to  eat  or 
drink,  or  books  to  read,  or  any  commodity  whatever.  The 
"watch"  received  the  orders,  and  communicated  them  to 
John ;  then,  when  they  arrived,  brought  the  things  up- 
stairs and  delivered  them  to  their  consignees.  The  dietary 
list  comprised  bread,  butter,  muffins,  crumpets,  cheese, 
eggs,  milk,  pickles,  ham,  arrowroot,  treacle,  sausages, 
tarts,  fruit,  &c,  pots  and  pints  of  porter  and  half-and-half, 
ginger-beer,  and  other  drinks.  The  "watch"  must  have 
all  his  wits  about  him,  to  remember  the  different  orders 
from  different  Seniors,  and  the  change  to  bo  given  to  each; 
also  such  orders  as  were  to  be  "on  tick."  There  was  scant 
mercy  for  mistakes.  It  would  frequently  happen  that 
when  called  by  one  Senior  he  was,  at  the  time,  engaged  in 
taking  an  order  from  another.  In  this  case  he  would 
answer:  c:  Sum  for  So-and-so?"  The  senior  would  then 
say  :  "Afterwards."  To  which  the  "  watch"  would  reply  : 
"  Coming."  If  orders  were  given  in  quick  succession,  a 
dialogue  as  follows  would  take  place: — Sen.  "Watch!" 
Watch.  "Sum  for  Jones?"  Sen.  "Afterwards."  Watch. 
"Sum  for  Smith?"     Sen.  "Afterwards."     Watch,  "Sum 
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for  Robinson  ?"  Sen.  "Afterwards."  Watch.  "Coming." 
Jones's,  Smith's,  Bobinson's,  and  the  fourth  Senior's  orders 
had  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  ultimately  attended  to  without 
any  further  trouble  to  them  than  that  of  once  giving  the 
orders.  In  the  interval,  the  various  items  of  each  order  had 
to  be  correctly  borne  in  mind,  or  Smith  would  have  too 
little  ham  and  Jones  too  many  crumpets.  For  such  mis- 
takes the  "  watch "  would,  at  the  least,  receive  severe 
abuse,  and  considered  himself  lucky  to  escape  with  that. 
Though  the  Third  Election  could  not  themselves  call 
"  Watch,"  they  applied  to  a  Senior  to  do  so  for  them,  and 
then  gave  their  orders.  He  had  also  to  execute  similar 
commissions  for  the  "  Second  Election,"  and  his  own  year. 
These  last  were,  of  course,  of  the  nature  of  favors,  but 
always  cheerfully  undertaken  when  the  pressure  was  not 
too  great.  By  the  time  John  returned,  another  batch  of 
orders  would  be  ready  for  delivery ;  and  this  went  on  till  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  wicket  was  closed,  and  John  finally  retired. 
On  some  nights  the  orders  would,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  more  numerous  than  on  others  ;  but  the  "  watch- 
in-college  "  had  little  rest  at  any  time,  and  had  need  of  all 
his  attention  and  powers  of  memory  to  remember  the 
orders,  the  Seniors  who  had  given  them,  the  exact  change 
to  be  given  to  each, — though  he  assisted  himself  by  such 
written  notes  as  he  had  time  to  scribble  down.  The  first 
information  was  the  only  information  vouchsafed  him,  nor 
did  he  venture  to  ask  for  further.  Scrupulous  attention 
and  implicit  obedience  were  required  from  a  Junior.  The 
words  "  I  thought  "  or  "  I  think  "  were  never  allowed  to 
be  uttered  by  him  to  any  one  of  the  Senior  year.  His 
communications  to  them  were  always  prefaced  by  "  If  you 
please,"  and  this  etiquette  was  observed  as  punctiliously  as 
any  court  rules  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  can  be  by 
those  whom  they  concern.  At  ten  o'clock  the  "  watch," 
standing  in  front  of  the  doors  of  "  College,"  called  out 
in  a  loud  tone,  "  Who  watches  tenner  ?  "  To  which 
the  Junior  whose  duty  it  was  on  that  night  so  to  do 
replied,  "I  do,"  and  immediately  took  the  watch  from  him. 
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The  rest  of  the  Juniors  then  retired  very  quick] y,  and  very 
gladly,  to  bed.  One  rule  was  observed  most  punctiliously. 
No  Senior  could  call  a  Junior  out  of  bed  to  do  anything  for 
him.  "  In  bed  "  was  the  response  to  "  Election/'  and  the 
rule  here  mentioned  was  never  infringed.  The  "  tenner 
watch  "  did  all  that  was  required  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock ;  answered  the  call  of  "  clock/'  ' '  watch/'  and 
"  Election/'  though  the  last  was  not  then  used  except 
inadvertently,  as  all  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  was 
but  one  Junior  on  duty.  He  had  from  his  single  store  to 
supply  whatever  stationery  was  required ;  and  sometimes  it 
would  happen  that,  at  this  late  hour,  there  would  be  an 
unusually  brisk  demand  for  penknives — perfectly  "new 
knives "  were  often  demanded.  Sometimes  the  "  ten- 
ner watch,"  having  exhausted  his  own  stores,  would,  in 
despair,  awake  one  of  the  other  Juniors,  and  implore  his 
aid.  Not  always  successfully  in  the  matter  of  knives. 
They  could  never  be  demanded  back,  and  were  often  not 
returned  from  forgetfulness  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  Seniors.  They  were  much  more  expensive  then  than  they 
are  now,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  sometimes 
prompted  a  Junior  to  refuse  the  request,  however  un- 
willingly he  might  do  so.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
each  Junior  received  his  Senior's  allowance  of  stationery, 
yet  as  this  allowance  never  sufficed,  and  stationery 
had  always  to  be  forthcoming  on  demand,  the  Junior 
was  obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  his  private 
resources.  The  same  rule  held  good  with  cups,  saucers, 
spoons,  &c.  Whenever  these,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened, were  smashed  in  some  friendly  scrimmage,  the 
Junior  had  to  supply  new  ones  at  his  own  expense.  Nor, 
singular  as  it  may  sound,  did  this  arrangement  carry  with 
it  any  idea  of  meanness.  The  custom  was  such.  One  year 
had  suffered  in  its  turn  equally  with  its  successor,  and 
practically  no  injustice  in  the  gross  was  done  or  intended. 
During  eveniug  lockers,  besides  the  attention  given  to  the 
occupants  of  the  seats  by  the  fires,  a  special  Junior  was 
attached  to  each  fire — the  office  being  taken  in  rotation, — 
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who  had  to  answer  the  call  of  "  Who  lights  the  under- 
upper — middle?"  as  the  case  might  be.  It  was  his  par- 
ticular business  to  see  that  logs  were  duly  supplied  to  the 
fire  over  which  he  had  charge,  and  to  be  at  hand  to  pour 
out  coffee,  and  to  see  that  the  coffee  was  not  so  near  as  to 
boil  where  it  stood.  If  these  duties  appeared  to  the 
Seniors  to  be  remissly  performed,  it  was  a  common  punish- 
ment to  order  the  Junior  to  take  his  seat  on  a  box  at  the 
foot  of  a  bed  immediately  opposite  to  the  fire,  and  not  to 
move  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  except  to  attend  to 
orders. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  "  tenner  watch,"  standing  by  the 
doors  of  College,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Extinctis 
lucernis  intrate  lectos" — "Put  out  your  lights,  and  go  to 
bed," — a  mandate  attended  to  generally  by  all,  except  when 
the  Seniors  were  reading  hard  for  their  examination,  and 
then  they  often  sat  up  much  later.  The  Under-master 
usually  came  in  to  read  prayers  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
sending  word  of  his  intention  a  few  minutes  previously. 
He  also  came  in  shortly  after  eleven,  to  see  that  all  were  in 
bed. 

One  period  of  the  year  was  especially  trying  to  the 
Juniors,  and  this  was  when  the  pipkins  of  sausage-meat 
came  from  Oxford  and  the  brawn  and  cheeses  from 
Cambridge.  It  was  an  annual  custom  for  those  who  had 
gained  their  election  to  Christchurch  to  send,  during  their 
first  year  of  residence,  about  the  middle  of  October,  large 
earthenware  pots  of  Oxford  sausage-meat  as  presents  to 
the  Seniors  who  had  succeeded  them,  and  also  to  the  Third 
Election.  Those  who  had  been  elected  scholars  of  Trinity, 
in  like  manner,  sent  presents  of  brawn  and  cheeses.  The 
pots  of  sausage-meat,  which  were  numerous,  were  directed 
to  individuals  among  the  boys,  so  that  favorites  had  more 
than  others ;  but  all  went  into  one  common  stock.  The 
cheeses  and  brawn  had  no  special  directions  on  them. 
Until  the  sausage-meat  was  finished,  there  were  continual 
feasts  in  College  :  sometimes  during  afternoon  lockers, 
more  frequently  during  evening.      A  couple  of  Juniors  at 
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each  five  busied  themselves  with,  rolling  the  sausage-meat 
in  round  balls,,  well  floured,  whilst  another  held  the  frying- 
pan  and  turned  them  about  with  a  fork.  The  cooking  had 
but  slight  precedence  over  the  eating,  and,  in  chop-house 
language,  the  sausages  were  hot  and  hot  from  the  pan.  The 
work  was  pretty  warm  whilst  it  lasted,  but  not  altogether 
without  its  reward ;  for  when  the  Seniors  had  well  feasted, 
the  two  e '  Junior  years  "  were  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  for 
once  were  waited  on  by  the  Seniors,  who  disdained  not  on 
these  occasions  to  cook  for  them  and  supply  their  plates. 
The  brawn  and  cheeses  were  placed  in  the  "larder." 
The  brawn  was  eaten  at  breakfast  in  the  boarding- 
houses,  and  also  on  non-sausage  nights  for  supper  in 
"  College."  If  brawn  was  required,  a  Junior  was  sent  to 
cut  it. 

The  larder  was  a  large  shelf  projecting  from  the  wall, 
on  the  staircase  leading  down  to  the  "  way."  To  reach  it 
a  short  ladder  was  necessary ;  and  being  sent  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  just  as  I  had  got  the  dish  with  the  brawn 
on  it,  weighing  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  the  ladder 
slipped,  and  I  came  to  the  ground  with  the  brawn  by  my 
side.  Fortunately,  the  dish  alone  was  broken.  The  cheeses 
were  eaten  in  Hall,  or  at  any  time  that  the  fancy  of  the 
Seniors  might  dictate.  The  culinary  practice  of  the  Juniors 
did  not  reach  to  higher  branches  than  the  cooking  of 
sausages  and  rump-steak,  the  boiling  and  roasting  of  eggs, 
the  making  of  Welsh  rarebits,  arrowroot,  treacle  posset, 
&c.  When  presents  of  game  were  sent  by  friends,  the 
birds  or  hares  were  dressed  at  Shotton's,  the  confectioners, 
and  sent  into  College  just  before  lockers,  afternoon  or 
evening,  according  to  the  time  appointed  for  their  con- 
sumption. One  cry,  which  I  have  never  elsewhere  heard, 
was  common  at  such  banquets, — "  Bring  me  a  gwilt."  A 
"  gwilt "  meant  a  plate  whereon  to  place  bones  which  had 
been  picked. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Lockers.  The  Bill.  Quar.  Amusements  in  Lockers.  Blue  Books. 
Boxing.  The  Groom  "  in  utrumque  paratus."  A  Queen's  Scholar 
in  the  House.     Defence  of  Fagging. 

AT  most  schools  half-holidays  are  connected  in  thought 
with  out-door  pleasures.  If  green  fields  are  out  of 
reach  and  "  hare  and  hounds  "  across  country  is  out  of  the 
question,  at  least  the  cricket-field  can  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
football-green,  or  the  racket-court,  or  walks  in  some  direc- 
tion or  other.  At  Westminster,  a  half-holiday  meant,  for 
both  Queen's  scholars  and  Town  boys,  durance  vile  under 
lock  and  key,  till  such  time  as  afternoon  school,  had  there 
been  any,  would  have  terminated.  The  half-holidays  at 
Westminster  were  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
At  half-past  two  ( '  College  John  "  appeared  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  and,  after  receiving  the  "bill"  from  the  hand  of  the 
Monitor  of  Station's  Junior,  locked  the  doors  of  College,  and 
carried  the  keys  to  the  U  rider-master's  house.  The  time  of 
evening  lockers  varied  from  6.30  to  8.30,  according  to  the 
time  of  year.  The  "  bill "  was  a  long  slip  of  paper,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  Queen's  scholars  in  their  order. 
These  slips  were  obtained  by  the  Monitor  of  Station's 
Junior  from  Ginger,  in  small  packets.  On  these  days,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  for  locking  up,  the 
Monitor  of  Station's  Junior  took  his  stand  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  school  steps,  as  you  come  out  of  school,  with 
the  "bill "  in  his  hand— a  fresh  one  was,  of  course,  needed 
on  each  occasion, — and  at  intervals,  say,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  in  the  loudest  voice  he  could  muster,  vociferated 
the  monosyllable  "  quar  "=quarter,  prolonging  the  sound 
as  much  as  possible.  This  was  to  give  notice  to  boys  who 
might  be  in  the   neighbouring  streets  that  the  time  had 
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come  to  return  to  College.  As  each  came  in,  the  Junior  put 
a  cross  against  his  name  in  the  "  bill."  Just  before  "  College 
John  M  came  for  the  "  bill,"  in  order  to  take  it  to  the  Under- 
master,  the  Junior,  if  there  were  any  boys  still  missing, 
ran  "  up  College,"  and  called  out  their  names  in  this  way, 
' '  Thompson  in  College  ?  "  After  this,  and  similarly  calling 
down  the  "  way  "  stairs,  if  Thompson  made  no  reply  "  ab  " 
was  placed  opposite  his  name,  and  the  "  bill"  was  delivered 
to  "  College  John,"  who  received  it  and  locked  the  College 
doors  for  the  afternoon,  or  evening,  as  it  might  happen  to 
be.  The  "  bill  "  was  delivered  by  him  to  the  Under-master. 
A  mistake  in  the  "  bill"  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  rather 
a  serious  matter  :  so  the  Monitor  of  Station's  Junior  had  to 
look  out  very  sharply,  for  if  there  was  a  mistake,  and  it  was 
discovered,  the  Monitor  would  be  severely  reprimanded  by 
the  Under-master,  and  the  Junior  received  his  punishment 
from  the  Monitor. 

Doubtless,  the  intention  of  thus  confining  the  boys  was 
that  they  might  prepare  their  lessons  and  private  studies.* 
Work  was  done  by  some,  but  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of 
amusement  taken  in  the  shape  of  boxing,  fencing,  single- 
stick, novel  reading,  or,  I  should  more  properly  say,  "  blue 
book  "  reading ;  for  all  novels  and  books  of  pure  amuse- 
ment were  termed  at  Westminster  "  blue  books."  Some 
eating  and  drinking  at  times  went  on.  "  College  John  " 
was  at  the  door,  ready  to  bring  food  for  the  body  as  well  as 
for  the  mind.  I  should  say  the  prominent  amusement  was 
boxing.  Boys  of  the  Junior  year,  and  also  of  the  Second 
Election,  were  often  pitted  against  each  other  in  boxing 
matches  by  the  Seniors.  And  these  performances  were 
liked  by  the  younger  boys.  To  learn  to  box  well  has 
always  a  certain  utility,  and  to  learn  to  box  well  requires 
great  practice.  At  Westminster,  the  art  was  in  frequent 
request,  owing  to  the  numerous  hostilities  which  took  place 
with  "  skis." 


*  In   the  boarding-houses,  verses  were  looked  over  by  one  of  the 
Masters  on  half-holidays. 
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The  time  of  football  was  especially  fruitful  in  incidents  of 
the  kind.  Whenever  the  ball  was  kicked  over  the  railings 
of  the  green,  as  often  happened,  some  man  or  boy  would 
now  and  again  presume  to  give  it  a  fancy  kick  or  two, 
instead  of  at  once  throwing  it  over  or  leaving  it  quite 
alone.  In  such  a  case,  if  he  was  a  small  boy,  a  small  boy 
was  sent  over  to  thrash  him.  If  he  was  a  big  boy  or  a 
man,  one  of  the  Seniors  or  Sixth  Form  took  him  in  hand. 
Sometimes  a  fight  of  this  kind  would  last  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  usually  ended  in  a  round  or  two.  The  confidence 
acquired  by  continual  practice  soon  decided  the  victory.  A 
Westminster  boy  was  always  under  the  impression  that  no 
one  of  his  own  size,  outside  the  school,  could  possibly  over- 
come him,  and  I  never  knew  a  case  in  which  the  impression 
was  not  warranted  by  facts.  I  was  much  amused,  when  a 
Junior,  by  a  stout  groom,  who,  having  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  punishment  for  some  impropriety  in  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  football,  declined  at  first  standing  up  to 
one  of  our  Seniors  who  had  left  the  green  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  him  the  opportunity,  and  was  retreating ;  but  deem- 
ing, I  suppose,  second  thoughts  to  be  best,  he  suddenly 
turned,  with  the  words,  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  have  a  wet 
at  you."  And  he  had  the  wet,  but  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  quality  of  it,  he  presently  cried  "  enough,"  retiring 
from  the  contest  with  no  less  sang  froid  than  he  had  shown 
at  the  commencement.  Occasionally  the  combatants  were 
not  limited  to  two.  A  melee  was  sometimes  brought  on, 
but  this  was  rare.  The  day  for  great  street  fights  had 
passed.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  our  numbers  were 
insufficient  for  such  encounters,  and  when  there  appeared 
danger  of  these,  it  was  usually  averted  by  one  or  more  of 
our  best  fighters  challenging  individuals  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  sometimes,  to  make  the  offer  more  tempting, 
offering  to  fight  single-handed  against  two  opponents. 

"  Leave  off ;;  evening  lockers  could  be  obtained  by  any 
boy  of  the  two  Upper  Elections  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  debates  in  Parliament.  A  Queen's  scholar,  in  cap  and 
gown,  could,  without  order  from  peer  or  M.P.,  at  any  time 
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enter  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in  either  House  whilst  the 
debates  were  proceeding.  For  this  purpose,  leave  till  ten 
o'clock,  or  sometimes  eleven,  could  be  obtained.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  I  was  alone.  The  present  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  not  half  finished,  and  the  chamber  in 
which  the  Commons  sat  was  a  very  unpretentious  building. 
I  passed  through  the  lobby,  entered  at  a  small  door,  and 
took  my  seat  against  the  wall.  Upon  sitting  down,  I 
noticed  that  gentlemen  in  front  turned  round  and  eyed 
me  with  what  I  regarded  as  very  unnecessary  curiosity. 
Shortly,  Lord  Granville  Somerset,  who  had  then  a  son  at 
the  school,  came  up  to  me,  and  in  a  kind,  joking  way  told 
me  that  I  was  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire 
for  taking  my  seat  in  the  House,  and  showed  me  where  I 
should  have  entered.  In  great  confusion  of  face  and  heart, 
I  hurried  out,  and  went  through  the  proper  door  into  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  Subsequently,  I  often  went  on  winter 
evenings  either  to  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons.  I 
heard  some  portion  of  the  debate  which  followed  the  re- 
ception of  the  Chartists'  monster  petition,  and  remember 
Colonel  Sibthorpe  repudiating  his  signature  to  it  with  great 
indignation  and  a  very  unparliamentary  oath.  The  repu- 
diation of  the  gallant  member  was  scarcely  necessary,  as  the 
signatures  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  many  other 
noblemen,  nay,  even  of  Her  Majesty,  were  found  appended 
to  it,  in  proximity  to  those  of  the  butcher-boys  and  coster- 
mongers  who  were  constantly  crossing  and  recrossing  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  who  signed  daily  as  they  passed. 

So  many  hard  words  have  been  spoken  and  written 
against  fagging,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  a  few  in 
its  favour  will  probably  only  evoke  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
misguided  advocate.  But  since  I  believe  the  losing  cause 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  as  this  chapter  has  contained  a  fair 
account  of  the  Westminster  School  system,  I  offer  these 
few  general  observations  for  the  cordial  consideration  of 
readers.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  objections 
have  rarely  come  from  men  who  have  been  themselves 
fags.     What  effects  should  we  expect  a  priori  to  be  pro- 
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duced  on  the  characters  of  young  boys  from  an  organised 
licensed  system  of  fagging  ?  I  would  say,  first,  habits 
of  obedience  to  those  above  them  in  age  and  position ; 
secondly,  habits  of  respect  towards  those  placed  above 
them,  without  reference  to  the  worthiness  or  unworthiness 
of  the  object — a  habit  most  necessary  in  society,  which 
would  be  completely  disorganised  if  every  oue  were  to 
regulate  his  outward  conduct  according  to  his  estimate  of 
the  moral  or  mental  worth  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated ;  thirdly,  humility,  by  which  is  here  meant  the  not 
estimating  ourselves  so  highly  as  to  suppose  that  indignities, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  may  not  sometimes  have  to  be 
borne  with  patience,  even  when  undeserved  : — want  of  such 
humility  is  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  to  young  men,  who 
chafe  and  fret  under  rebuffs  which  they  cannot  avert,  and 
which  they  know  not  how  to  bear  with  resignation ;  fourthly, 
the  habit  of  controlling  sudden  bursts  of  anger  aroused  by 
these  indignities — the  feeling  which  gives  rise  to  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  Pd  shy  this  inkstand  at  his  head/'  which  is 
but  a  savage  amplification  of  the  gutter  boy's  "I'll  heave 
if  you  do  that  again "  ;  fifthly,  kindness  and  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  our  fellow-sufferers  : — at  Westminster,  a 
Junior,  however  pressed  himself,  would  always  do  his  best 
to  assist  his  fellow, — would  never  think  of  shirking  his  duty, 
or  of  obtaining  unnecessary  sick  leave,  for  he  knew  that  by 
so  doing  others  would  suffer ; — sixthly,  the  habitual  power 
of  throwing  off  in  a  moment  a  condition  of  ease  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  enduring  hardships  without  complaint  when 
called  upon  so  to  do  ;  lastly,  habits  of  attention  and  quick- 
ness. The  habits  here  mentioned  seem  the  natural  and 
necessary  outcome  of  an  organised  system  of  fagging.  If 
such  be  the  case,  the  habits  so  acquired  are  a  decided  gain, 
and  good,  to  the  character.  People  who  are  much  opposed 
to  fagging,  argue  that  tyrannical  feelings  and  practices  are 
encouraged  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  a  licensed  system  of 
fagging  disarms  and  baffles  the  tyrant,  to  whom  not  the 
lawful  but  the  unlawful  exercise  of  power  is  sweet.  That 
tyranny  is  sometimes  exercised  under  a  licensed  system  of 
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fagging  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  but  it  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  be  exercised  were  there  no  system  at  all. 
And  the  chances  of  abuse  diminish  as  the  system  is  more 
widely  and  completely  organised.  The  brutal  treatment 
which  Lord  Alberrnarle,  in  "  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life/'  states 
that  he  received  from  an  older  boy  who  fagged  him,  and  who 
knocked  him,  a  little  fellow  of  nine  years  old,  to  the  ground 
many  times  in  succession,  could  never  have  occurred  in 
College  by  any  conceivable  possibility.  Dr.  Arnold,  in 
himself  a  host,  always  supported  the  system,  and  that  in 
the  most  uncompromising  manner.  So  far  as  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  are  concerned,  the  discipline 
a  boy  receives  from  his  fellows  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education.  Without  this  discipline,  he 
goes  into  society  either  a  milksop,  or  an  impudent,  con- 
ceited, and  altogether  unpleasant  mortal.  Youths  of  the 
present  day  are  in  marked  degree  more  conceited,  more 
brusque,  more  selfish,  less  respectful,  than  those  of  the  same 
age  were  twenty  years  since.  Often,  when  witnessing  their 
ridiculous,  and  sometimes  coarse,  self-assertion,  have  I  called 
to  mind  that  excellent  rule  of  College,  which  forbade  a 
Junior  to  say  "  I  think  "  or  "  I  thought.''  Where  fagging 
has  led  to  great  abuses,  it  has  been  from  want  of  proper 
supervision  on  the  part  of  masters,  and  not  because  the 
system  itself  was  at  fault.  No  doubt  there  are  boys  too 
delicate  in  body  or  mind,  or  both,  perhaps  of  too  highly- 
sensitive  an  organisation,  to  bear  the  hardships  of  an}- 
system  of  fagging.  This  constitutes  no  argument  against 
the  system.  It  is  a  parent's  duty  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
child's  temperament,  and,  if  requisite,  to  find  other  means  of 
educating  him  than  a  public  school  affords.  But  a  system 
is  not  to  blame  because  it  fails  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
rare  and  exceptional  cases. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Erection  of  Theatre.    The  Gods.    Cerberus.    The  Cap.    Second  Election 
Play.     Menu  of  Play-Supper. 

SIX  weeks  before  Christmas  the  erection  of  the  theatre 
commenced.  The  Seniors5  "  houses  "  had  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  space,  as  far  as  the  "  middle  fire/' 
had  to  be  cleared.  Stoker  *  and  his  assistants  were  busy 
during  school-hours,  forming  the  stage,  erecting  scaffolding 
for  the  scenes,  arranging  and  framing  the  body  of  the 
theatre,  and  at  the  back  constructing  tiers  of  seats 
culminating  in  the  narrow  ledge  on  which  stood  the  gods. 
The  Westminster  gods  were  neither  Lares  nor  Penates, 
but  simply  boys  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  school,  whose 
duty  it  was  on  the  three  nights  of  the  play  to  run  the 
gauntlet  up  College,  between  two  rows  of  Under  Elections, 
who  assisted  and  quickened  their  progress  by  the  appli- 
cation of  their  "  bulleys " ;  then  to  scramble  up  till  they 
reached  the  ledge,  and  there  to  stand  with  one  hand  over 
the  hoarding  at  their  back,  in  order  to  support  themselves, 
until  the  last  word  of  the  epilogue  should  be  spoken.  The 
stonework  which  framed  two  windows  of  College,  one  at 
either  end  of  this  ledge,  furnished  sitting  room  for  four 
of  the  gods.  These  were  bespoken  by  some  of  the  older 
boys.  The  gods  formed  a  most  important  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  their  business  to  clap  not  only  at  witticisms 
in  the  play,  but  whenever  an  actor  broke  down  or  forgot 
his  part,  or  if  a  contretemps  of  any  kind  happened  during 
the  performance.  Nor  were  they  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion to  determine  the  proper  time  to  applaud.     A  god- 

*  The  College  carpenter  was  so  called, 
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keeper — styled  "  Cerberus, "  one  of  the  Seniors — directed 
their  proceedings,  cane  in  hand,  the  force  of  which  was  not 
at  all  mollified  because  it  was  held  between  white  kid  gloves. 
At  a  signal  from  him  the  gods  let  go  their  hold,  and  clapped 
with  all  their  might  till  he  cried  "  enough."  The  principal 
characters  in  the  plays  were  selected  by  the  captain  and 
monitors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Head-master.  The 
rest  of  the  Seniors  who  chose  to  act  and  the  Third  Elec- 
tion, shared  the  others,  careful  regard  being  paid  to  the 
possession  of  histrionic  talent.  Insignificant  characters 
and  ladies'  parts  were  assigned  to  some  of  the  two  Junior 
years  because  of  their  less  manly  voices  and  more  youth- 
ful looks.  The  rehearsals  took  place  on  most  evenings  for 
many  weeks  before  Christmas.  The  Under-master  came  in 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  coached  the  actors  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  As  the  time  drew  nearer,  the  Head-master 
joined  him.  The  first  night  of  the  play  we  looked  on  as  a 
dress  rehearsal.  Old  Westminsters  were  present  who  could 
not  come  on  subsequent  nights.  Tradesmen  and  retainers 
of  the  school  were  also  allowed  to  be  present.  On  this 
nigbt,  too,  tickets  were  given  to  ladies — usually  the  mothers 
and  near  relatives  of  actors.  The  ladies'  pit  was  attended 
by  a  Queen's  scholar  of  the  Third  Election,  who  from  time 
to  time  handed  ices  and  other  refreshments  to  its  occupants. 
There  was  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue  on  the  first  night, 
nor  was  any  cap  handed  round  at  the  termination  of  the 
play.  The  cap  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  subsequent  nights,  for  the  expenses  used  to  be 
very  heavy,  including  the  expenses  for  workmen's  wages, 
the  band;  and  many  other  items.  The  supper  in  Hall, 
which  took  place  on  each  night,  formed  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  no  doubt  Tolfrey,  the  cook,  made  a  good  thing- 
out  of  his  contract  with  the  captain,  as  he  supplied  wines  of 
all  sorts  as  well  as  solids.  It  was  customary  for  the  old 
Westminster  of  highest  rank  in  the  theatre  to  rise  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  epilogue,  and  call  upon  the  captain  for  a 
cap.  Other  caps  were  then  handed  about,  and  these  were 
returned  containing  gold  and  bank-notes.     The  cap  was 
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supplemented  by  cheques  sent  by  old  Westminsters  who 
could  not  attend  in  person.  In  some  years  the  amount 
obtained  might  amount,  I  should  think,  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  A  dresser  from  Drury  Lane  came  down  to  West- 
minster on  each  night  of  the  play,  and  transformed  young 
men  into  old  in  a  wonderful  manner,  so  that  their  own 
mothers  did  not  always  recognise  them.  The  "  way  "  was 
converted  into  a  dressing-room.  Mrs.  Shotton,  the  con- 
fectioner, took  up  a  position  behind  the  scenes,  and  dis- 
pensed a  delicious  beverage,  known  as  "  sack  whey,"  to  the 
actors  and  others.  A  band  of  the  Guards  played  between 
the  acts.  On  play  nights  the  captain,  arrayed  in  knee- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  buckles,  before 
speaking  the  prologue,  had  the  honour  to  conduct  the  Head- 
master's wife  to  her  seat  in  the  theatre. 

In  days  when  the  numbers  of  the  Town  boys  were  large, 
practical  jokes  were  not  infrequently  played  by  them  on 
the  Queen's  scholars'  guests  at  the  play,  such  as  emptying 
bags  of  flour  on  the  gentlemen,  &c.  On  one  occasion  a 
Sixth  Form  boy,  dressed  as  a  policeman,  insisted  on 
examining  the  tickets  of  all  who  came  to  the  archway  of 
Little  Dean's  Yard.  On  pretence  of  finding  some  infor- 
mality in  the  case  of  two  tickets,  he  consigned  the  holders 
of  them  to  the  Dean's  coal-cellar,  pending  investiga- 
tions. Presently  a  pickpocket  caught  with  his  hand  in 
a  gentleman's  pocket  was  brought  to  him.  For  such  a 
contingency  he  was  quite  unprepared,  but  on  the  spot  devised 
means  of  meeting  it.  He  took  the  offender  in  hand,  and 
informing  him  that  Dean's  Yard  and  the  precincts  had  a 
separate  and  peculiar  police  jurisdiction,  and  that,  as  he  was 
very  busy,  he  should  let  him  off  with  summary  punishment, 
handed  him  over  to  some  of  the  other  boys,  with  directions 
to  pump  well  on  him,  and  then  to  let  him  go  with  a  good 
kicking. 

A  play  was  acted  by  the  two  Under  Elections  some  weeks 
before^  Christmas  for  the  amusement  of  the  Upper.  This 
was  some  comedy  or  farce  of  the  day.  The  acting  was  very 
rough,  and  the  parts  of  the  actors  were  not  always  very  well 
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learned.  In  addition  to  this,  ' '  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  "  was 
performed  upon  another  evening  by  the  Juniors  and  Second 
Election  year,  and  the  performance  of  this  always  excited  a 
great  deal  of  laughter. 

I  subjoin  the  memo  of  the  play-supper  for  1842,  from  an 
account  sent  in  by  Tolfrey,  "  To  J.  J.  Randolph,  Esq.,  and 
his  fellow-collegians." 


First  Course. 

White  Soup. 

Cod  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Potatoes. 

Fried  Soles. 

Haunch  of  Fresh  Mutton. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Patties. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Rissoles. 

Potatoes. 

Boiled  Fowls. 

Currant  Jelly. 
Brocoli. 

Bread  Sauce. 

Ham. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Curried  Chicken 

Boast  Goose. 
Giblet  Pie. 

Eoast  Turkey. 

Oyster  Patties. 
Sweet  Omelette. 

Second  Course. 

A  Cock  of  Woods. 

Pine  Apple  Cream.  Strawberry  Cream. 

Mince  Pies. 

Teal  or  Widgeon. 

Rich  Plum  Puddings. 

Clear  Jelly.  Clear  Jelly. 

Woodcocks. 
Cheese  and  Biscuits.  Italian  Cream. 

A  very  candid  and  sturdy  bill  of  fare.  No  impostures 
disguised  by  French  names.  Not  quite  so  substantial  as 
the  supper  of  that  gentleman  who  placed  before  each  of  his 
guests  an  entire  goose,  with  the  usual  condiments,  with  a 
second  course  of  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  but  still  well  enough  for  boys. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Approach  of  Election  Week.     Declamations  in  College.*     New  Captain. 
New  Monitors.     Epigrams  in  School.     Colony  of  Thieves. 

AFTER  Christmas,  the  Seniors  paid  close  attention  to 
their  subjects  of  examination  for  election  to  the 
Universities.  The  idlers  of  the  past  three  years  began  now 
to  repent,  and  tried  to  avert  the  effects  of  former  negligence 
by  extraordinary  efforts.  Some  of  the  Seniors  called  in  the 
assistance  of  their  Second  Election  to  read  with  them  in 
the  evening;  that  is,  to  hear  them,  by  aid  of  a  "crib," 
construe  pages  of  Homer  or  Virgil.  Twelve  books  of 
Homer  and  the  "  ^Eneid  "  of  Virgil  always  formed  two  of 
the  subjects  of  examination.  At  this  time  the  Seniors  sat 
up  very  late  at  night,  and  often  rose  very  early  in  the 
morning.  If  the  idlers  were  sorry  for  past  misconduct,  so 
also  were  the  bullies,  for  "  Declamations  "  were  at  hand. 
On  the  Friday  immediately  preceding  Holy  Week,  soon 
after  evening  lockers  had  commenced,  the  Seniors  took 
their  seats  in  front  of  their  "  houses,"  and  when  they 
gave  notice  of  their  readiness,  the  boys  of  the  second 
Election  first,  and  then  the  Juniors,  mounted  by  turns 
on  the  table  opposite,  and  delivered  their  opinion  of  the 
individual  Seniors  in  English  verse.  They  read  their 
compositions,  and  were  perfectly  free  to  praise  or  blame 
in  any  terms  they  pleased,  with  absolute  immunity  from 
penal  consequences.  Names  of  Seniors  were  never  men- 
tioned in  these  compositions.  The  reference  to  each 
was   indicated    merely   by   the   words,    "  The    next    that 

*  The  Latin  verses  read  before  the  Electors  were  also  called  Declama- 
tions. 
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comes  " ;  but  as  the  whole  Election  could  consist  but  of 
ten,  or,  in  the  case  of  one  "  staying  over/'  of  eleven,  there 
was  no  chance  of  the  lines  being  misappropriated.  The 
Seniors  maintained  perfect  silence  till  the  recitations  were 
finished.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  doggrel  was  uttered, 
but  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of  truth.  This  was  the 
opportunity  looked  forward  to  for  paying  off  Seniors  for 
unkind  or  ungentlemanlike  conduct,  and  for  remarking 
upon  their  characters  generally.  Foibles  and  vices  were 
unsparingly  attacked,  and  praise  given  to  manly  behaviour. 
The  words  of  Horace  might,  indeed,  most  aptly  be  applied 
to  these  declamations  : — 

Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod,  &c.  &c. 
Multa  cum  libertate  notabant. 

Upon  those  Seniors  who  had  not  deserved  well  of  their 
schoolfellows  unmeasured  abuse  was  heaped ;  the  dictionary 
was  ransacked  for  terms  of  villany,  and  every  form  of  male- 
diction was  devised.  The  custom  was,  no  doubt,  a  salutary 
one.  It  must  have  often  deterred  a  badly-disposed  boy 
from  cruel  acts,  and  from  following  his  own  heart's  desire. 
The  burden  of  the  expressed  ill-wishes  and  execrations  of 
one  moiety  of  those  with  whom  you  had  lived  on  such 
close  terms  of  intimacy  must  have  been  a  burden  not  easily 
shaken  off;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  pleasant 
for  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  schoolfellows,  to 
hear  this  public  testimony  to  their  merits.  There  was 
sometimes  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  these  compositions ; 
but  as  about  eight  lines  were  expected  to  be  devoted  to 
each  Senior,  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  an  ordinary  imagina- 
tion to  produce  much  novelty  in  the  different  stanzas.  The 
two  great  aims  were  to  hit  as  hard  as  possible  and  to 
preserve  the  metre,  other  points,  such  as  elegance  of 
language  and  composition,  being  disregarded;  and  conse- 
quently success  was  not  difficult. 

Declamations  over,  the  approaching  changes  furnished 
matter  for  thought  and  conversation  to  all  "  in  College." 
The   Seniors    were  all   anxiety   about   their    prospects    of 
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"  getting  Oxford."  The  word  "  Election,"  besides  its 
ordinary  meaning,  and  its  uses  as  a  denomination  for  a 
year  of  boys,  and  also  as  a  summons  for  Juniors,  bad  yet 
another  meaning,  a  mystic  and  heart-stirring  one.  Each 
letter  of  it  became  a  word,  and  the  words  were,  "  Ejcite 
liberl  e  collegio  transmigraturl  in  Oxoniam."  Was  it  to 
bear  this  meaning  for  them,  or  the  added,  "  vel  GantabrU 
giam,"  or,  away  with  such  a  thought  !  neither  ?  The  Third 
Election  were  exulting  at  the  prospect  of  becoming  Seniors, 
the  Second  Election  of  becoming  Third,  the  Juniors  at  the 
idea  of  emancipation  from  servitude.  The  new  captain  was 
made  about  declamation  time  by  the  presentation  of  a  very 
large  rod  tied  up  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  a  few 
words  of  advice  from  the  Head-master  in  the  schoolroom. 
That  day  was  always  a  late  play.  The  old  monitors  on  that 
day  laid  down  their  offices,  but  the  new  ones  were  not  yet 
made.  The  old  and  new  captains  fulfilled  all  monitorial 
duties  between  them,  and  had  the  monitors'  table  to  them- 
selves. A  fortnight  later  the  first  monitor  was  made.  An 
ordinary  rod  sufficed  for  his  installation.  In  another  fort- 
night, the  second  was  made,  and  on  the  last  Saturday  the 
third.  On  the  Friday  preceding  Election  Saturday  a 
subject  was  given  out  by  the  Head-master  early  in  the 
morning,  on  which  any  boy  in  the  Upper  School  might 
compose  an  epigram,  or  several,  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  English. 
These  were  recited  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  reciter  of  each 
epigram  was  rewarded  on  the  spot  by  the  Head-master  with 
a  small  new  silver  coin.  On  the  following  Monday,  College 
Gardens  were  once  more  thrown  open  to  the  Queen's 
scholars,  and  on  Wednesday  the  Elections  took  place,  and 
all  the  Queen's  scholars  went  home. 

The  outside  world  has  generally  supposed  that  forty 
Queen's  scholars  were  the  only  tenants  of  College. 
The  supposition  is  erroneous.  Besides  the  forty  Queen's 
scholars  a  colony  of  thieves  resided  there ;  and,  though 
their  numbers  cannot  be  accurately  given,  they  were, 
undoubtedly,  many  times  forty  in  number.  The  habili- 
ments of  these  thieves  were  almost  as  dark  as  those  of  the 
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rightful  and  honest  occupiers,  but  lacked  the  pleasing  relief 
of  white  ties  and  white  shirts.  Often  visible  in  the  day- 
time, these  marauders  at  night  took  full,  but  tolerably  quiet, 
possession  of  college,  purloined  candles,  bacon,  soap,  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  daily  use.  If  they  were  not  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  famous  "  black  rat "  of 
England,  they  must  have  had  some  very  close  affinity,  to 
judge  by  their  size,  color,  and  courage.  I  have  known  a 
Junior  prefer  the  certain  punishment  of  disobedience,  rather 
than  descend  the  way-stairs  on  which  one  of  these  large, 
over-fed  heroes  was  sitting  in  defiant  attitude,  as  if  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage.  And  this  in  the  daytime  !  The 
enormous  stores  heaped  up  by  these  animals  under  the  floor 
of  College  were  occasionally  and  partially  revealed  when 
some  repairs  or  other  had  to  be  made.  Pounds  of  candles 
were  found,  cheese  enough  to  support  two  or  three  poor 
families  for  a  week,  bread,  butter,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  On  one 
occasion,  a  boy,  after  looking  in  vain  for  his  surplice  in 
every  conceivable  quarter,  discovered,  a  minute  before  it 
was  time  to  enter  the  cloisters,  one  corner  of  it  projecting 
from  a  hole  just  where  the  wall  and  floor  met,  and  was  in 
time  to  rescue  it  from  forming  part  of  the  furniture  of 
some  newly-married  rat's  abode.  But  the  thieves  lived  in 
tolerable  harmony  with  the  honest  tenants  of  College ;  and 
I  can  only  refer  this  fact  to  the  known  astuteness  of  these 
creatures.  They  knew  that  if  they  once  gave  the  signal  for 
war,  they  would  have  been,  if  not  exterminated,  at  least  so 
persecuted  as  to  lead  a  miserable,  anxious,  unfattening 
life.  Their  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  familiarise  us  with 
their  presence,  without  alarming ;  to  make  no  unseemly 
riot;  and  to  carry  on  their  depredations  silently  in  the  silent 
hours  of  the  night.  For  this  reason  I  the  less  believe  the 
story  of  the  nobleman  awaking  with  a  rat  hanging  to  his 
nose,  and  if  true,  I  should  consider  it  the  act  of  a  rat  in 
delirium  tremens,  who  had  taken  too  much  on  the  night  of  a 
"  breaking  up  "  punch  party, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Queen  Elizabeth  the  actual  Foundress  of  the  present  School.  Previous 
Foundation  by  Henry  VIII.  Benson  the  first  Dean.  Change  to  an 
Episcopal  See.  Removal  of  Bishop.  Sole  Government  by  Dean 
and  Prebendaries.  Endowment  by  Henry  VIII.  First  connexion 
of  the  School  with  Christchurch  and  Trinity.  Richard  Cox,  Dean. 
Ingulph's  Account  a  Forgery.  School  at  Westminster  in  the  Reign 
of  Edward  III.  Continued  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  Stow's  Account. 
Legends  explaining  the  style,  St.  Peter's.  Changes  under  Queen 
Mary. 

FOR  considerably  more  than  three  hundred  years  Queen 
Elizabeth  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
Foundress  of  Westminster  School.  Nor  can  men  desire, 
or  even  imagine,  a  more  glorious  patroness  for  the  in- 
auguration of  their  boyish  studies  than  the  sovereign 
whose  long  reign  exhibits  so  many  examples  of  difficulties 
by  courage  and  energy  not  merely  overcome,  but  made  the 
stepping-stones  to  signal  successes ;  of  enemies  subdued,  or 
'converted  to  friends  by  wise  counsels ;  of  laws  vigorously 
administered;  of  merit  sought  after,  fostered,  and  pro- 
moted— a  reign  which  forms  the  most  lustrous  chapter  in 
English  history,  whether  we  regard  the  events  that  occurred 
therein,  or  the  men  who  moved  them. 

Should  some  scholar  ask  for  qualifications  in  his  royal 
benefactress  more  closely  and  specially  appropriate  to  a 
scholastic  foundation,  he  will  find  them  in  the  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  possessed  by 
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this  Queen.  Her  claim  to  be  so  regarded  rests  on  the  ground, 
that  she  caused  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  school  the  statutes* 
under  which,  till  lately,  its  discipline  was  still  in  form 
administered,  and  endowed  the  church  with  lands  for  its  own 
support  and  that  of  the  school,  and  that  she  ever  showed 
herself  most  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
new  establishment.  But  the  school  to  which  she  gave  these 
statutes  already  existed  as  a  collegiate  body  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  with  an  endowment  for  forty  scholars  and  two  masters. 
On  the  18th  January,  1540,  Henry  VII 1.  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  placed  the 
church  under  the  government  of  a  Dean  and  Prebendaries, 
making  Benson,  who  had  been  the  last  Abbot,  the  first 
Dean.  In  the  following  year,  the  establishment  was  altered 
to  an  episcopal  see,  with  Middlesex,  excepting  the  village 
of  Fulham,  for  its  diocese,  and  Thomas  Thirlby  for  Bishop. 
After  nine  years,  the  Bishop  was  removed,t  and  the  Dean 
and  Prebendaries  became  the  sole  governors  of  the  abbey 
and  school,  and  continued  so  to  be,  save  for  a  short  interval 
whilst  Queen  Mary  reigned,  and  again  under  the  Common- 
wealth. As  the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  took  place 
by  the  Letters  Patent  of  King  Edward  VI., J  and  as  no 
notice  was  taken  in  them  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  who 
had  been  established  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  same  charter 
with  the  bishopric,  either  as  not  involved  in  the  suppression, 
or  as  annexed  to  the  See  of  London,  a  doubt  consequently 
arose  concerning  the  legal  nature  of  their  canonical  con- 
dition, and  this  doubtful  circumstance  occasioned  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed,  which  constituted  the  church 
a  cathedral  in  that  diocese.  Richard  Cox  was  appointed 
Dean  on  the  death  of  Benson  in  1549.  He  had  been  master 
of  Eton  School ;  Prebendary  and  Archdeacon  of  Ely ; 
Dean  of  Osney,  near   Oxford ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni- 

%  The  statutes  were  never  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  though  always  in 
the  main  accepted  and  enforced  by  a  loyal  and  grateful  College. 
+  Keepe's  "  Monumenta  Westnionasteriensia." 
%  Carlisle's  "  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,"  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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versity ;  High  Almoner  to  the  King,  and  Preceptor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VI. ;  Canon  of 
Windsor;  Dean  of  Christchurch.  During  Queen  Mary's 
reign  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  Frankfort.  He  returned  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  in  1559  appointed 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  was  translated  to  Ely  before  his 
consecration.     He  died  in  1581. 

Widmore,  who  was  librarian  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in 
1751,  states  that  there  is  a  draft  of  an  instrument  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  at  Westminster  under  Henry 
VIII.,  and  that  the  general  draft  of  the  charter  is  still 
extant,  but  that  which  particularly  regarded  the  school* 
was  not  to  be  found.  The  patent  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  was  not  granted  till  August  5th,  1542, 
when  lands  were  assigned  them  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
monastery  to  the  annual  amount  of  £2,164.  Four  of  the 
monks  were  sent  as  students  to  the  Universities.  At  the 
same  time  the  Chapter  was  charged  with  the  annual  payment 
of  £400  to  ten  teachers  or  professors  in  Divinity,  Law, 
Physic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  five  in  each  of  the  Univer- 
sities ;  and  likewise  with  the  stipends  of  twenty  students  in 
those  places  amounting  to  £166.  13s.  4d.  In  the  year  1544 
the  church  consented  to  give  up  lands  to  the  annual  amount 
of  £167,  to  be  discharged  from  paying  the  stipends  of  the 
King's  students,  and,  in  1546,  certain  additional  estates  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £400  to  be  freed  from  the  salaries  of 
the  professors.  A  part  of  the  latter  was  given  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  to  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
It  might  from  this  be  thought  that  money  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  in  lieu  of 
the  above-mentioned  stipends  and  salaries  was  yet  in  the 
possession  of  these  colleges;  but  in  1545  Christchurch 
surrendered  its  college,  lands,  and  revenues  to  the  King,  who, 
in  1546,  re-founded  the  college,  and  endowed  it  with  other 
lands  and  revenues ;  nor  was  any  provision,  I  believe,  made 

*  Dart's  "  History  of  St.  Peter's." 
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for  Westminster  students  by  that  dotation  or  any  subse- 
quent one.  With  regard  to  the  Scholarships  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  a  final  settlement  has  been  made,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  stated  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
Under  the  foundation  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  King's  scholars 
had  3s.  6d.  allowed  them  quarterly,*  and  boarded  anywhere, 
coming  to  school  daily  for  learning.  Long,  however,  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  had  existed  a  school  at 
Westminster;  and,  though  the  charmingly  circumstantial 
account  given  by  the  Monk  Ingulph  of  his  attendance 
there,  and  of  his  meeting  now  and  again  Edith,  Queen  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  on  his  way  home  from  school,  and 
how  she  used  to  question  him  in  logic  and  grammar,  and 
reward  him  for  his  good  answering  with  silver  pieces,  and 
a  feast  afterwards  in  the  royal  larder,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  simple  fiction,  concocted  in  order  to  authenticate  forged 
charters,  and  this  brilliant  impostor  must  be  relegated 
from  the  time  of  the  Confessor  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  t  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  archives  of  the  convent,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  salary  was  paid 
by  the  King's  almoner  to  a  schoolmaster,  who  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  music  or  singing  master,  and  is  called 
"  Magister  scholarium  pro  eruditione  puerorum  grammati- 
corum"  And  this  school  was  continued  down  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Stow,  who  was  born  about  1525,  says  : — 

<c  I  myself,  in  my  youth,  have  yearly  seen,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  the  scholars  of  divers  gram- 
mar schools  repair  unto  the  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, where,  upon  a  bank,  boarded  under  a  tree,  some  one 
scholar  hath  stepped  up,  and  there  opposed  and  answered 
till  he  was  of  some  better  scholar  overcome  and  put  down ; 
and  then  the  overcomer,  taking  his  place,  did  like  as  the 

*  This  sum  may  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  eight  times  the 
amount  in  the  present  day. 

f  Vide  an  article  by  David  Hume  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  1825  ; 
also  Riley's  remarks  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  32. 
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first ;  and  in  the  end  the  best  opposer  and  answerer  had 
rewards.  I  remember  there  repaired  to  these  exercises, 
amongst  others,  the  masters  and  scholars  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster." 

William  Fitz- Stephen,  in  his  life  of  Thomas  A'Becket, 
describing  London,  states  that  the  three  chief  churches  there 
had  schools  attached  to  them  ;  and  Stow,  following  the 
opinion  of  the  antiquaries  of  his  day,  makes  these  schools 
to  be  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  Westminster  was  meant  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  description  of  London.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  other  two  were  Bow  Church  and  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Westminster  "  Challenges,"  now  no  more,  had 
their  origin  in  these  scholastic  exercises. 

The  legend  explaining  the  style,  "St.  Peter's,"  as  applied 
both  to  the  monastery  and  college,  will  be  found  fully  related 
in  Dean  Stanley's  "Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey."  It 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  according  to  one  legend, 
St.  Peter  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  holy  hermit  of  great 
age,  and  bade  him  tell  the  King,  Edward  the '  Confessor, 
that  he  was  to  establish  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  the  Isle 
of  Thorney,  two  leagues  from  the  city.  According  to  the 
second,  St.  Peter  descended  in  person  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river,  crossed  from  Lambeth  in  the  boat  of  Edric,  a 
fisherman,  and  consecrated  a  little  church  which  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  which 
Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London,  was  about,  on  the  morrow,  to 
consecrate  as  the  locality  of  a  monastery  which  the  King 
had  agreed  to  found  there.  On  the  accession  of  Mary, 
the  monastery  was  restored;  but  the  school  of  Henry  VIII. 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  continued  under  Cardinal 
Pole's  administration.  Hugh  Weston  was  appointed  Dean, 
but  not  liking  the  change  of  cathedral  to  monastery,  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  Deanery  of  Windsor,  and  died  in 
1558.  On  his  resignation,  John  de  Feckenham,  from 
Feckenham  Forest,  in  Worcestershire,  whose  real  name  was 
Howrnan,  was  appointed  Abbot.    He  was  a  man  of  a  singu- 
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larly  mild  and  moderate  temper.  Fuller,  the  historian,  tells 
us  that  i(  he  was  found  setting  of  elms  in  the  orchard  of 
Westminster  when  sent  for  by  Elizabeth  in  order  that  he 
might  surrender  his  charge,  and  that  he  stayed  till  he 
had  finished  his  plantation."  He  was  afterwards  kept  a 
prisoner  in  easy  custody  at  various  places,  and  died  in 
Wisbeach  Castle. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Particulars  of  Foundation  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dean  Bill.  Widmore's 
Account.  Statutes.  Pensionarii,  Oppidani,  Peregrini.  Statutes 
affecting  Dean  and  Prebendaries.  Tutor.  House  at  Chiswick. 
Provision  for  Queen's  Scholars  by  Dean  Bill.  Burleigh's  idea  of 
making  Westminster  a  third  University  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

OUEEN  Elizabeth,  almost  immediately  after  her  acces- 
sion,* changed  the  monastery  once  more  into  a  collegiate 
church  under  the  government  of  a  Dean,  IC  that  should  be 
a  priest,"  and  twelve  Prebendaries,  "that  should  be  so  like- 
wise"; and,  by  letters  patent,  directed  to  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nominated  Dr.  Bill,f  already  her 
Chief  Almoner,  and  likewise  the  Prebendaries,  among  whom 
were  mentioned  Nowell  and  Goodman.  Bill  had  been  Greek 
Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  afterwards  of  Trinity,  and  Provost  of  Eton.  His  tenure 
of  office  was  very  short;  he  died  in  1561.  He,  however, 
drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  Queen's  scholars  and 
for  their  election  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Widmore 
says  : — "Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  foundress,  did  only  con- 
tinue her  father's  appointment :  that  princess  made,  indeed, 
a  statute  ordering  the  manner  in  which  scholars  were  to 
be  elected  upon  the  foundation  in  this  school,  and  from 
thence  to  a  college  in  each  of  the  two  universities,  and  like- 
wise the  number  to  be  so  removed  every  year."  These 
words  contain  the  truest  ground  of  Elizabeth's  claim  to 
the   gratitude    of    St.   Peter's  College,   Westminster,    be- 

*  The  abbot  and  monks  were  removed  from  Westminster  July  12th, 
1559.     Widmore,  p.  138. 

t  Roger  Ascham  has  some  verses  addressed  to  him  among  the  poems 
at  the  end  of  his  epistles.     Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  i.  283. 
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cause  the  right  of  election  to  the  colleges  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  constituted  the 
highest  privilege  that  could  be  conferred  on  young  scholars. 
According  to  these  statutes,  and  some  subsequently  made 
in  the  third  and  eighteenth  years  of  her  reign,  there 
was  to  be  a  Dean,  who  should  be  a  priest ;  twelve  Pre- 
bendaries, who  should  be  priests,  &c.  &c.  There  were  to 
be  two  masters  and  forty  scholars.  Of  the  two  masters, 
one  was  to  be  archididascalus  (head-master)  ;  the  other 
hypodidascalus  (under-master).  The  former  was  to  be  a 
Master  of  Arts ;  the  latter,  at  least  a  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
They  were  to  be  chosen  alternately  by  the  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.  In  the  elections  into  St.  Peter's 
College,  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  disposition,  character, 
and  need  of  the  candidates.  Choristers  and  the  sons  of 
tenants  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were,  cceteris  paribus,  to 
be  preferred.  The  Monday  after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  was  to  be  the  day  of  election.  The  electors  were 
to  be  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  or 
their  deputies.  These  were  to  join  with  themselves  three 
other  examiners,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  the  master  of  West- 
minster School. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Election  Monday, 
theses  were  to  be  proposed  to  the  major  candidates,  respect- 
ing which,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  at  two  o'clock, 
each  candidate  was  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  Latin  verse 
or  prose,  either  from  memory  or  writing. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  minor  candidates  were  to 
be  examined  in  grammar,  language,  and  writing ;  and  they 
were  themselves  to  write  down  their  parentage,  age,  native 
county,  and  town.  None  were  to  be  admitted  before  their 
eighth  year,  nor  to  remain  after  their  eighteenth.  The 
election  was  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  first  of  the  major, 
then  of  the  minor,  candidates ;  but  no  minor  candidate  was 
to  be  admitted  who  did  not  know  correctly  the  eight  parts 
of  speech,  and  could  not  write  well. 
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The  seven  electors  were  to  make  oath  that  neither  in- 
terest, bribes,  nor  personal  feeling  should  influence  their 
choice.  The  ballot  was  to  be  open.  The  agreement  of 
three  of  the  other  electors  with  the  Dean  of  Christchurch 
or  with  the  Master  of  Trinity  was  to  decide  the  election 
of  a  candidate  to  either  University.  If  this  agreement 
should  be  found  impossible — which  in  practice  was  never 
likely  to  happen — the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  or  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  or,  in  their  absence,  their  deputies,  might  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  their  candidate.  Then  the  names, 
parentage,  counties,  towns  of  the  candidates  were  to  be 
written  down  in  three  indentures.  The  indentures  were 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  three  heads,  and  the  elected  were 
to  be  admitted  to  their  respective  colleges  as  soon  as 
vacancies  should  occur,  in  their  year  of  election. 

Six  major  candidates,  at  least,  were  to  be  elected,  three 
to  Christchurch  and  three  to  Trinity,  should  there  be  so 
many  vacancies  and  so  many  candidates  eligible.  But  more 
than  six  were  to  be  elected,  if  possible. 

No  one  was  to  be  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  who 
should  not  have  been  in  the  school  an  entire  year  previously. 
Not  more  than  two  from  one  county  were  to  be  elected  in 
the  same  year.  No  candidate  was  to  be  elected  whose 
father  should  possess  independent  property  of  more  than 
ten  pounds  a  year,  or  should  be  heir  to  such  a  property.* 
The  candidates  elected,  as  soon  as  vacancies  should  occur, 
were  to  be  publicly  admitted,  in  order  of  merit,  on  their 
knees,  in  the  Hall,  either  before  dinner  or  before  supper, 
by  the  Dean,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Sub-dean,  in 
these  words  : — 

"  I,  N.,  Dean,  or  Sub-dean,  of  this  Collegiate  Church,  admit 
thee,  M.,  to  a  scholarship  of  this  College,  according  to  the 

*  Lord  John  Thynne,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
missioners in  1862,  says  "that  the  existence  of  this  clause  appears  to 
him  to  account  for  the  Sovereign's  refusal  to  confirm  the  statutes."  It 
was,  however,  not  uncommon  for  royal  statutes  to  lack  confirmation,  and 
yet  to  be  obeyed  as  valid  and  legal. 
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statutes  of  the  same.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost." 

In  addition  to  the  forty  Queen's  scholars,  there  were  to 
be  eighty  pensionarii,  oppidani,  and  peregrini.  The  pen- 
sionarii  were  boys  who  boarded  with  the  Dean,  Head-master, 
or  Prebendaries ;  the  oppidani,  those  who  lived  at  home,  and 
came  to  school  for  their  lessons ;  the  peregrini,  those  who, 
living  too  far  away  to  do  this,  attended  the  school,  and 
boarded  with  some  householder  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of 
the  pensionarii,  the  Dean  might  receive  six;  each  Prebendary 
two;  the  Head-master  four;  the  Under-master  two. 

There  were  to  be  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
scholars  in  the  school,  in  addition  to  the  choristers.  The 
pensionarii  were  to  be  provided  each  with  a  " tutor"*  or 
guardian.  He  was  to  see  that  his  ward  had  proper  clothes, 
bedding,  &c,  and  that  his  accounts  were  punctually  paid. 

Four  of  the  Prebendaries  in  residence  were  always  to 
dine  in  Hall.  The  Dean  might  use  his  own  discretion  on 
this  point. 

The  Dean,  Prebendaries,  and  scholars  were  to  contribute 
quotas,  which  are  fixed  by  the  statutes,  towards  silver  plate 
for  the  Hall  tables. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  the  school  was  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  house  at  Chiswick,  in  case  of  any  con- 
tagious disease  manifesting  itself  at  Westminster. 

Dean  Billf  assigned  the  Queen's  scholars  a  part  of  the 
old  Abbey  offices  as  a  dorter  or  dormitory,  which  was  then 
called  a  great  chamber.  Two  yards  of  broad-cloth  were 
allowed  them  for  a  gown.  There  was  likewise  a  house 
provided  for  them  in  the  Dean's  Close,  in  case  of  sickness. 

*  Different  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
"  tutor,"  some  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  Prebendary  or  Master 
with  whom  the  boy  lodged.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  could 
have  been  the  case,  because  the  "tutor"  had  to  be  responsible  for 
the  payments  of  the  boy,  and  a  man  could  not  be  responsible  for  a  boy's 
payments  to  himself.  The  "tutor"  was  more  probably  some  private 
friend  or  responsible  agent,  who  lived  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood. 

t  Dart's  "  History  of  St.  Peter's." 
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As  for  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries,  who  formerly  divided 
their  provision  money,  and  dieted  at  large,  they  were,  by 
Dean  Bill's  regulations,  obliged  to  keep  commons  together 
with  the  Dean  in  his  Hall,  where  were  two  square  tables, 
one  for  the  Dean  himself  and  whom  he  invited,  and  the 
other  for  the  resident  Prebendaries,  which  tables  the  next 
Dean,  Dr.  Goodman,  united  "  for  saving  of  charges." 

The  close  relation  which  Burleigh  fostered  between  the 
school  and  the  two  Universities  and  also  the  collegiate 
character  of  the  School  have  always  been  considered  evi- 
dence of  his  intention  to  found  a  third  University  at  West- 
minster. The  Dean  had  supreme  power  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  scholars,  and  sometimes  personally 
engaged  in  their  tuition.  He  dined  with  the  Prebendaries 
in  Hall,  together  with  the  Queen's  scholars;  nor  was  the 
presence  of  the  Head-master,  or,  indeed,  any  master,  neces- 
sary at  that  meal,  any  more  than  a  college  tutor's  presence 
would  be  required  in  the  hall  of  his  college.  The  Dean  and 
Prebendaries  continued  to  dine  with  the  boys  on  certain 
days  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


it 
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CHAPTEK    III. 

The  Queen's  Letters  Patent  to  Trinity  College.  The  Queen's  Letters 
Patent  to  all  the  Electors.  Letters  Patent  of  King  James  I.  to 
Trinity  College.  Compromise  between  the  School  and  Trinity. 
Attempt  of  Dean  and  Chapter  to  secure  Trinity  College  for  the 
School.  Dean  Gabriel  Goodman.  The  Old  Dormitory."  House  at 
Chiswick.    Goodman's  endeavour  to  obtain  Koyal  Assent  to  Statutes. 

ON  the  11th  June,  in  the  third  year  of  her  reign,  Queen 
Elizabeth  issued  letters  patent  to  the  Master  and  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College, Cambridge,  expressing  a  wish  that,  in 
remembrance  of  her  father's  bountiful  endowment  of  their 
establishment,  they  should  select  as  many  youths  as  possible 
from  the  school,  and  referring  them  to  the  statutes  drawn 
up  for  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  election.  On  the  7th 
of  February,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  reign — at  the 
instigation  of  Dean  Goodman — the  Queen  issued  other 
letters  patent,  addressed  to  all  the  electors,  recapitulating, 
strengthening,  and  explaining  her  former  injunctions.  She 
insists  strongly  on  the  qualifications  for  election.  These 
are  set  down  as  :  A  good  disposition  and  inclinations, 
learning,  morality,  want  of  means,  and,  ceteris  paribus,  a 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of  tenants  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter.  She  fixes  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day after  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  the  days 
of  examination  and  election.  These  days  were  afterwards 
changed  by  Whitgift,  when  Master  of  Trinity,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Roga- 
tion week,  because  it  was  found  that  the  Westminster 
election  fell  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  term 
at  Cambridge.* 

*  Preface  to  the  "  Alumni  Westmonasterienses." 
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Under  these  letters  patent,  it  is  ordered  that  the  parentage, 
county,  and  birth-place  of  the  candidates  elected,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  elected  into  the  aforesaid 
colleges,  shall  be  written  out  in  three  indentures  by  the 
Master,  and  be  signed  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges,  who 
shall  be  present  at  the  election.  Similar  indentures  have 
to  be  subscribed  by  those  admitted  into  St,  Peter's  College. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  James  I.  letters  patent  were  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  enjoining  the  college  to  elect 
Westminster  scholars  to  fellowships  every  year,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others ;  and  making  them  eligible  two  years  after 
their  degree  of  M.A.,  whereas  others  were  superannuated  at 
that  age.  The  college  resisted,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
letters ;  and  ultimately  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  it  and  the  school,  that  these  letters  should  never 
be  pressed  upon  them,  the  college  promising  to  elect  three 
Westminster  scholars  every  year.  Had  the  letters  been 
accepted,  it  is  plain  that  Trinity  College  would  have  become 
a  close  college  for  Westminster  School,  just  as  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  used  to  be  for  Eton,  or  New  College 
for  Winchester.  During  Bentley's  mastership  of  Trinity, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  made  one  more  attempt  to  secure  Trinity  for 
the  school.  Dr.  Coldbatch,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Bentley, 
induced  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  petition  the  king  to  make 
them  visitors  of  Trinity  College,  which  would  in  effect  have 
given  them  complete  control  over  the  college  scholarships 
and  fellowships.  At  the  dinner  on  Founder's  Day,  January 
15,  1727,  when  the  usual  toasts  were  drank  in  Hall,  that 
of  Trinity  College  was  drank  in  the  form  of  cc  Restoration 
to  Trinity  College,"  coupled  with  the  health  of  Dr.  Cold- 
batch.  A  Westminster  scholar  had  lately  been  passed  over 
in  the  election  to  fellowships,  though  generally  considered 
to  be  superior  to  some  of  the  chosen  candidates,  and  the 
scheme  laid,  to  which  Dr.  Freind,  the  Head-master, 
naturally  gave  his  warm  approval,  was  that  the  aggrieved 
candidate  should  petition  the  Council  Board.  Coldbatch 
had  engaged  Dean  Sherlock  and  Dean  Hare  to  use  their 
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interest  with  Lord  Townsend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that 
they  would  not  interfere,  but  suffer  the  matter  to  take  its 
course.  When,  however,  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
chapter,  Bishop  Bradford,  who  was  Dean  of  Westminster, 
objected  to  any  step  being  taken  before  they  had  laid  the 
claims  of  the  school,  founded  upon  King  James's  letters 
patent,  before  the  Master  of  Trinity;  and  he  accordingly 
drew  up  and  sent  him  a  letter  on  the  subject.  Bentley, 
knowing  that  the  king's  letters,  never  having  been  accepted 
by  the  college,  were  invalid,  and  also  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  Westminster  scholars  had  always  been  fair, 
answered  in  a  bold,  defiant  manner,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed 
further. 

Dean  Bill  was  succeeded  in  1561  by  Gabriel  Goodman,* 
who  nobly  fulfilled  the  omen  of  his  name  to  the  Queen's 
scholars.  He  is  said  to  have  first  collected  them  into  one 
large  chamber,  probably  the  old  Dormitory ;  to  have  regu- 
lated their  commons,  and  added  to  the  Masters'  accom- 
modation ;  and  being  Prebendary  of  Chiswick,  obtained  for 
them  a  house  there,  as  a  refuge  in  times  of  sickness  or 
plague.  He  endeavoured  more  than  once  to  obtain  the 
Royal  assent  to  the  statutes  drawn  up  by  his  predecessor ; 
and  also  to  restore  the  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
enjoined  the  election  of  three  scholars  every  year,  instead 
of  two  yearly  and  three  every  third  year — an  alteration 
which  Archbishop  Whitgift,  then  Master  of  Trinity,  had 
obtained  leave  to  make ;  but  Goodman's  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  for  some  years  unavailing. 

*  He  remained  Dean  till  1601,  during  the  Head-niasterships  of 
Randall,  Browne,  Howlyn,  Grant,  Camden,  and  even  during  the  first 
part  of  Ireland's  reign. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

First  Election  of  Queen's  Scholars.  Intentions  of  Founders  thwarted  by 
Christchurch  and  Trinity.  Lowest  and  Highest  numbers  of  Students 
elected  in  one  year.  Records  of  admission  of  Minor  Candidates. 
Deans  :  Launcelot  Andrewes,  Neale,  Monteigne,  Tounson,  Williams. 
Bishop's  Boys.  Abolition  of  Bishop's  Boys.  Richard  Stewart, 
Dean.  Government  of  School  in  1645.  At  the  Restoration.  John 
Earle,  Dean.  John  Dolben.  Union  of  See  of  Rochester  with  the 
Deanery.  Thomas  Sprat,  Dean.  Francis  Atterbury.  Records  of 
the  Numbers  of  the  School.  Samuel  Bradford,  Dean.  First  Annual 
Dinner  on  Founder's  Day.  Francklin  and  the  Proctors.  Joseph 
Wilcocks,  Dean.  Enclosure  of  Dean's  Yard.  Deanships  of  Zachary 
Pearce,  John  Thomas,  Samuel  Horsley,  Vincent.  Separation  of  the 
See  of  Rochester  from  the  Deanery.  John  Ireland,  Dean.  The 
Ireland  Prize.  Deanships  of  Turton  and  Wilberforce.  Dear; 
Buckland.     His  Benefits  and  Improvements. 

THE  first  elections  took  place  in  1561,  on  which  occasion 
one  candidate  was  elected  to  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
and  one  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  Deans  of 
Christchurch  and  the  Masters  of  Trinity  appear,  at  first  and 
for  some  time,  to  have  done  their  best  to  thwart  the  good 
intentions  of  the  founders  with  regard  to  the  elections, 
excusing  themselves  on  the  pretext  of  want  of  vacancies. 
In  contravention  of  the  statutes,  which  enjoined  the 
election  of  at  least  three  candidates  to  each  University, 
not  more  than  two  were  elected  to  each  annually  until  the 
year  1568,  when  the  names  of  three  are  registered  to  each. 
Until  the  year  1604,  sometimes  three,  sometimes  two,  are 
recorded,  with  the  exception  that  in  1601  three  were 
elected  to  either  University.  After  1604  the  number  three 
is  maintained,  and  often  exceeded.  In  1642,  six  were 
elected  to  Oxford  and  seven  to  Cambridge.  In  1651  and 
1652,  six  to  each.     In  1661,  nine  were  elected  to  Oxford 
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and  eight  to  Cambridge;  and  these  are  the  highest 
numbers  found.  There  is  no  record  of  the  admission  of 
minor  candidates  into  St.  Peter's  College  until  the  year 
1663,  after  which  year  they  are  regularly  recorded  in  the 
Buttery  Book  of  the  College. 

Launcelot  Andrewes  succeeded  Goodman  as  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1601.  He  even  excelled  his  predecessor 
in  careful  attention  not  only  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the 
Queen's  scholars,  but  also  to  their  mental  requirements, 
and  seems  to  have  indeed  realised  the  mens  in  corpore 
desired  by  the  statutes.  Hackett,  in  his  "  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams/''  relates  the  zeal  with  which  he  fostered 
the  studies  of  the  school.  Hackett  says  :  "  He  had  heard 
much  what  pains  Dr.  Andrewes  did  take,  both  day  and  night, 
to  train  up  the  youth  bred  in  the  public  school,  chiefly  the 
alumni  of  the  college  so  called.  For  more  certain  informa- 
tion he  (Williams)  called  me  from  Cambridge,  in  the  May 
before  he  was  installed,  to  the  house  of  his  dear  cousin,  Mr. 
Elwes  Winn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  a  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag — 
a  man  of  the  most  general  and  gracious  acquaintance  with  all 
the  great  ones  of  the  land  that  ever  I  knew.  There  he  moved 
his  questions  to  me  about  the  discipline  of  Dr.  Andrewes. 
I  told  him  how  strict  that  excellent  man  was  to  charge  our 
masters  that  they  should  give  us  lessons  out  of  none  but 
the  most  classical  authors ;  that  he  did  often  supply  the 
place  both  of  the  head-schoolmaster  and  usher  for  the 
space  of  an  whole  week  together,  and  gave  us  not  an  hour 
of  loitering  time  from  morning  to  night ;  how  he  caused 
our  exercises  in  prose  and  verse  to  be  brought  to  him  to 
examine  our  style  and  proficiency ;  that  he  never  walked  to 
Chiswick  for  his  recreation  without  a  brace  of  this  young 
fry ;  and  in  that  wayfaring  leisure  had  a  singular  dexterity 
to  fit  those  narrow  vessels  with  a  funnel.  And,  which  was 
the  greatest  burden  of  his  toil,  sometimes  thrice  in  a  week, 
sometimes  oftener,  he  sent  for  the  uppermost  scholars  to 
his  lodgings  at  night,  and  kept  them  with  him  from  eight 
till  eleven,  unfolding  to  them  the  best  rudiments  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  grammar; 
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and  all  this  he  did  to  boys  without  any  compulsion  of  cor- 
rection, nay,  I  never  heard  him  utter  so  much  as  a  word  of 
austerity  among  us.""  Hackett  adds  that,  "  Andrewes  was 
the  first  that  planted  him  in  his  tender  studies,  and  watered 
them  continually  with  his  bounty."  *  It  is  recorded  of 
Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  his  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  he  learnt  Hebrew  of  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  at  that  time  Dean.f 

Richard  Neile,  J  or  Neale,  who  succeeded  Andrewes  in 
1605,  was  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler  in  King-street, 
Westminster,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
under  Camden.  At  the  recommendation  of  Goodman,  he 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  main- 
tained there  by  Mildred,  Lady  Burleigh.  He  was  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  then  of 
Durham;  afterwards  of  Winchester;  and  finally,  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

George  Monteigne  was  his  successor  in  1610,  when  John 
Wilson  was  appointed  Head-master.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  of  London,  of  Durham,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

Tounson  §  comes  next,  in  1617.  He  attended  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  the  Gatehouse  twice  on  the  night  before  his 
execution,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  last  on  the 
scaffold.  He  was  uncle  to  Fuller,  the  historian,  who  has 
left  this  character  of  him :  "  Doctor  Tounson  had  a  hos- 
pitable heart,  a  generous  disposition,  free  from  covetous - 
ness,  and  was  always  confident  in  God's  providence,  that 
if  he  should  die,  his  children — and  there  were  many — 
would  be  provided  for,  wherein  he  was  not  mistaken."" 

John  Williams,  who  became  Dean  in  1620,  towards  the 
end  of  Grant's  head-mastership,  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  foundation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1624  he 
gave,  as   a  perpetual  benefaction,  an  annual  sum  for  the 

*  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams/'  pp.  44,  45. 
t  Cassan's  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,"  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
X  Lugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

§  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  vol.  i.  p.  285.  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey." 
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maintenance  of  four  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the  school. 
The  holders,  styled  "  Bishop's  boys/'  were  to  wear  violet- 
coloured  gowns,  and  to  pass  from  Westminster  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  founded  two  new 
fellowships,  to  which  the  best  two  of  the  "  Bishop's  boys  " 
were  to  be  elected.  He  likewise  purchased  the  patronage 
of  four  rich  benefices,  to  receive  these  scholars  and  fellows, 
upon  the  death  or  cessation  of  the  incumbents.  The  latter 
part  of  this  benefaction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
completely  carried  out.  The  scholarships  have  been  con- 
fiscated by  St.  John's  College,  on  the  ground  of  all  claim 
to  them  having  lapsed  by  reason  of  their  not  having  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Bishop's  boys.  The  violet  gown 
was  abolished  under  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  Liddell. 
Under  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  made  in  1836, 
the  Bishop's  boys  were  to  be  elected  from  boys  born  in 
Wales  and  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  alternately.  By  a 
statute  made  by  the  governing  body  of  Westminster 
School  in  1872,  the  trusts  annexed  to  this  foundation  of 
Bishop's  boys  were  repealed  and  abrogated,  and  the 
endowment  consolidated  with  the  School  Exhibition  Fund. 
Dr.  Richard  Stewart  was  appointed  Dean  in  1645,  but  the 
rebellion  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferments,  and  he  never 
took  actual  possession  of  the  deanery,  although  he  styled 
himself  Dean  thereof.  He  died  at  Paris,  November  14, 
1651.  During  the  civil  war,  though  the  Dean  and  Pre- 
bendaries were  driven  away,  the  school  kept  together,  and 
the  elections  were  only  interrupted  in  1643  and  1644,  in 
which  years  none  were  elected  to  Cambridge.  By  an  ordi- 
nance of  both  houses,  dated  November  18, 1645,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  eleven 
lords  and  twenty-two  commoners.  By  this  instrument  it 
was  ordained,  "  That  the  said  committee,  or  any  seven  or 
more  of  them,  together  with  the  Master  of  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge  and  the  Master  of  the  said  school  in  West- 
minster, shall  severally  have  the  like  power  to  elect  and 
choose  scholars  into  the  said  school,  and  thence  into  Trinity 
College    in   Cambridge  aforesaid,  and  to  Christchurch  in 
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Oxon,  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  said  college  in  West- 
minster was  invested  in  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and 
Christchurch  and  Masters  of  Trinity  College  and  West- 
minster School  aforesaid,  provided/'  &c.  &c.  In  1649,  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  continu- 
ance and  support  of  the  school  and  almshouses  of  West- 
minster. It  also  orders  that  the  management  of  the  college 
should  be  entrusted  to  fifty-six  governors,  of  whom 
only  two  or  three  were  peers.  The  church  and  school 
remained  subject  to  the  control  of  this  committee  till  the 
restoration  in  1660.  In  this  year,  when  Busby  had  been 
Head-master  twenty-one  years,  Dr.  John  Earle  was  ap- 
pointed Dean,  a  man  who  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  II., 
and  who  remained  constant  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign, 
— a  man  of  irreproachable  life  and  character ;  "  a  contemner 
of  the  world/'  says  Wood.  Isaac  Walton  makes  this 
mention  of  him,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  :  "  Dr. 
Earle,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  I  may 
justly  say — and  let  it  not  offend  him — because  it  is  such  a 
truth,  a  truth  as  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  posterity, 
or  those  that  now  live,  and  yet  know  him  not, — that  since  Mr. 
Hooker  died  none  have  lived  whom  God  hath  blessed  with 
more  innocent  wisdom,  more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more 
pious,  peaceful,  primitive  temper,  so  that  this  excellent 
person  seems  to  be  only  like  himself,  and  our  venerable 
Richard  Hooker."  In  his  time  the  chapter  laid  out  £24,000 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the  Abbey,  and  on  the 
redemption  of  slaves  in  Turkey,  but  there  does  not  appear 
any  record  of  money  directly  spent  on  the  school.  John 
Dolben  succeeded  him  as  Dean  in  1662.  He  had  been  a 
Westminster  student  of  Christchurch,  and  famous  in  the 
Civil  Wars  for  his  valour  at  Marston  Moor,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  musket  wound,  and  at  York.  "  He  was  the 
first  Dean/'  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  who  by  a  combination 
afterwards  continued  through  nine  successive  incumbencies, 
united  the  See  of  Rochester  with  the  deanery,  which  gave 
to  that  poor  and  neighbouring  bishopric  at  once  an  income 
and  a  town  residence." 
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Thomas  Sprat  was  the  next  Dean.  In  1686  he  became 
one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  but  withdrew  from 
the  commission  in  August,  1688,  refusing  to  sanction  the 
persecution  of  such  of  the  clergy  as  had  refused  to  read  the 
King's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  He  had  him- 
self read  this  declaration  in  the  Abbey  on  the  20th  May, 
1688,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  a  Westminster  boy,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re- 
ceived : — 

' c  I  was  then  at  Westminster  School,  and  heard  it  read  in 
the  Abbey.  As  soon  as  Bishop  Spratt,  who  was  Dean,  gave 
orders  for  reading  it,  there  was  so  great  a  murmur  and 
noise  in  the  church  that  nobody  could  hear  him;  but  before 
he  had  finished,  there  was  none  left  but  a  few  Prebendaries 
in  their  stalls,  the  Choristers,  and  Westminster  scholars. 
The  Bishop  could  hardly  hold  the  proclamation  in  his  hands 
for  trembling,  and  everybody  looked  under  a  strange  con- 
sternation.-" "* 

Sprat  is  said  to  have  owed  his  rise  to  the  following 
witticism,  by  which  he  won  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  one  day  asked  him  at  dinner  why  geese 
were  always  set  before  the  clergy  ?  e '  Nay/'  replied  he, 
"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  full  well  that  I  shall  never  set 
eyes  upon  a  goose  again  without  thinking  of  your  Grace. " 

The  next  Dean,  Francis  Atterbury,  1713,  had  been  a 
student  at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  had  passed  from 
thence  to  Christchurch  in  the  election  of  1680.  The  name 
of  Atterbury  awakens  interest  and  curiosity  in  a  degree 
which  belongs  to  few  names  in  English  history.  His  great 
and  versatile  talents,  the  energy  and  power  of  his  genius, 
his  private  virtues  of  conscientiousness,  scrupulosity,  and 
gratitude,  his  firm  and  brilliant  friendships,  his  affec- 
tionate nature,  the  sorrows  of  his  latter  days,  surround 
him  with  sympathies  which  make  us,  while  we  think 
of  him,  banish  by  an  effort  the  recollection  of  his  political 
errors.     To  his  school  he  was  always  the  firmest  and  most 

*  Note  of  Lord  Dartmouth  to  "Burnett's  Own  Times." 
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attached  of  patrons.  It  was  owing  to  his  incessant  efforts 
that  the  grants  for  the  building  of  the  new  dormitory  were 
forthcoming  from  the  Royal  family,  and  from  Parliament. 
The  boys  loved  him,  and  Bishop  Newton  mentions,  that 
when  the  Westminster  election  was  concluded  in  1723,  some 
of  the  King's  scholars  visited  the  Bishop  in  the  Tower  to 
take  leave  of  him,  and  that  in  his  farewell  words  he  made 
use  of  the  same  quotation  which  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Pope  : — 

The  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  choose 
My  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  my  guide. 

The  first  record*  of  the  numbers  in  the  school  is 
contained  in  Dr.  Busby's  note-book,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Head-master.  From  this  it  appears  that  in  1656  they 
were,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  241,  of  whom  37 
were  boarders  •  and  at  Christmas  203,  the  boarders  being 
38.  Probably  the  King's  scholars  are  not  included.  There 
are  five  lists  of  the  boys  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  The  lists 
are  for  the  year  1706,  when  the  numbers  were  353, 
probably  without  the  King's  scholars;  for  1727-8,  434,  of 
whom  201  were  in  the  Upper  School  and  233  in  the 
Under  ;  for  January,  1732-3,  when  the  numbers  were  348 ; 
for  August,  1733,  when  they  were  341  ;  for  August,  1739, 
when  they  were  339.  In  1792,  under  Dr.  Vincent,  the 
school  contained  about  306  boys.  In  Dr.  Carey's  time,  in 
1812,  the  numbers  amounted  to  317,  of  whom  113  were 
in  the  Under  School.  Although  434  is  the  highest  recorded 
number,  Bishop  Newton  says  that  in  his  time,  under  Freind 
and  Nicoll,  there  were  not  less  than  500  boys  in  the  school. 
In  1818,  under  Dr.  Page,  the  numbers  were  324.  They 
fell  off  in  the  latter  part  of  Goodenough's  head-mastership, 
and  continued  so  to  do  till  in  1841  there  were  only  Q7  boys 
in  the  school. 

Samuel  Bradford  succeeded  Atterbury  as  Dean  in  1723. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  most  conciliatory  and 

*  "  Alumni  Westmonasterienses." 
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affable  manners.  He  was  the  chief  cause  *  of  the  recon- 
ciliation which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  between 
Bentley  and  Westminster.  During  the  latter  part  of  this 
Dean's  tenure  of  office,  whilst  Robert  Freind  was  yet  Head- 
master, the  first  annual  dinner  on  Founder's  Day  took  place 
in  College  Hall,  January  15,  1726-7.  The  stewards  were 
noblemen  and  others  who  had  been  educated  at  the  school. 
On  this  occasion  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Henry  Pelham,  William  Pulteney,  and  Dr.  Freind 
were  stewards.  A  Latin  speech  was  recited  before  dinner, 
and  an  English  one  after.  Then  epigrams  were  presented 
and  recited  by  the  boys,  whose  names  are  here  men- 
tioned. If  the  social  status  of  its  scholars  be  an  index  of 
the  greatness  of  a  school,  Westminster  was  at  that  time 
very  great  indeed.  Should  the  list  ever  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  he  would  probably  suppose 
the  school  to  have  existed  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  only. 
Amongst  the  names  occur  those  of  Lord  Danby,  the  Earl 
of  Holderness,  Lord  Middlesex,  Lord  John  Sackville  and 
Lord  George  Sackville,  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  an  old 
Westminster  ;  Lord  Henry  Gray,  Lord  Clifton,  Lord  Cran- 
bourne,  Lord  Vere  Bertie,  the  Honourables  James  Noel,  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  John  Hay,  Robert  Hay,  S.  Masham,  George 
Dawnay,  T.  Coote,  Spencer  Cowper,  W.  Leveson-Gower, 
W.  Boscawen,  Randall  Vane,  J.  Hamilton ;  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  Sir  Herbert  Palmer,  Sir  Edmund  Thomas,  Sir 
Edward  Newdigate,  Sir  Hugh  Wrottesley,  Sir  William  Bur- 
dett.  The  annual  dinners  at  Westminster  ceased  in  1732. 
After  that  for  many  years  the  old  members  met  at  Cambridge 
on  November  17,  the  day  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession. 
On  one  occasion  so  great  was  the  noise  that  the  University 
authorities  paid  a  visit,  and  insisted  on  the  parties  dispersing. 
Francklin,  then  Greek  professor,  who  had  been  an  usher 
in  the  school,  was  the  chairman  of  the  evening,  and  stood 
upon  his  rights  against  the  proctors.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  the  dispute  seems  to  have 

*  Monk's  "  Life  of  Bentley,"  p.  535. 
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ended  in  a  war  of  printed  letters  and  pamphlets.  Joseph 
Wilcocks,  who  had  been  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  along  with  Addison  and  Boulter  (Archbishop) 
in  the  election  which  Dr.  Hough,  then  president  of  the 
college,  was  wont  to  designate  "  the  Golden  Election,"  was 
appointed  Dean  in  1731,  two  years  previous  to  the  head- 
mastership  of  John  NicolL*  He  held  office  till  1756,  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  Nicholas  government,  and  the  first  part 
of  Markham's.  In  the  time  of  this  Dean,  the  old  dormitory 
of  the  monastery  and  the  brewhouse  were  pulled  down  ;  and 
from  the  materials  thus  obtained,  which  were  given  to  the 
Head-master  for  the  purpose,  a  wooden  enclosure  was  con- 
structed round  Dean's  Yard.  Six  new  elm-trees  were  like- 
wise at  the  same  time  planted  there.  The  wooden  enclosure 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  foot  passengers  from 
crossing  the  Green,  and,  in  consequence,  frequent  disturb- 
ances took  place  between  these  trespassers  and  the  boys  at 
play.     Wilcocks  rose  to  be  Archbishop  of  York. 

In  1756,  Zachary  Pearce,  a  Christchurch  old  West- 
minster, was  made  Dean,  an  intimate  friend  and  school- 
fellow of  Pulteney,  over  whose  grave  he  performed  the 
Burial  Service.  He  was  a  man  of  very  retiring  disposition  ; 
twice  refused  the  See  of  Bangor,  and  accepted  it  only  on 
its  being  represented  to  him  as  a  matter  of  duty.  He  twice 
subsequently  refused  the  Bishopric  of  London.  He  retired 
from  the  Deanery  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  in  a  soliloquy  entitled  "  The  Wisb,"  1768, 
beginning  "  From  all  Decanal  cares  at  last  set  free." 

Under  Markham  as  Head-master,  eminent  for  his  classical 
scholarship,  and  particularly  for  his  Latin  poetry,  of  which 
there  are  many  specimens,  and  amongst  which  his  "  Judicium 
Paridis  "  has  long  excited  the  admiration  of  scholars,  the 
numbers  of  the  school  were  maintained,  and  many  good 
scholars  sent  forth  to  the  Universities. 

During  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  Smith,  John  Thomas 

*  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  vol.  i.  286.  Stanley's  "Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey." 
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became  Dean  in  1768.  "  Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  mean  V 
asked  some  one,  in  allusion  to  two  of  that  name  ;  "  Dr.  John 
Thomas  ?  "  "  They  are  both  named  John."  "  Dr.  Thomas 
who  has  a  living  in  the  City  ?  "  e(  They  have  both  livings 
in  the  City."  "  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chaplain  to  the  King  ?  " 
"They  are  both  chaplains  to  the  King."  "  Dr.  Thomas 
who  is  a  very  good  preacher  ?  "  "  They  are  both  very 
good  preachers."  "  Dr.  Thomas  who  squints  ?  "  "  They 
both  squint."*     They  were  both  afterwards  Bishops. 

Samuel  Horsley  took  possession  of  the  Deanery  in  1793, 
whilst  Vincent  was  Head-master.  It  is  said  that  he  won 
his  preferment  to  the  Deanery  and  the  see  of  Rochester  by 
a  sermon  preached  in  the  abbey  on  January  30,  1793, 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  and  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of 
Louis  XYI.  "  I  perfectly  recollect,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  his  impressive  manner,  and  can  fancy  that  the  sound  still 
vibrates  in  my  ears."  When  he  burst  into  the  peroration 
connecting  the  French  and  English  regicides, — "  Oh,  my 
country  !  read  the  horror  of  thy  own  deed  in  this  recent 
heightened  imitation,  and  lament  and  weep  that  this  black 
French  treason  should  have  found  its  example  in  that  crime 
of  thy  unnatural  sons  !  " — the  whole  of  the  august  assembly 
arose,  and  remained  standing  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon. 

Horsley  was  succeeded  by  William  Vincent,  who  had 
previously  been  Head-master  of  Westminster.  The  see  of 
Rochester  was,  after  a  union  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  now  separated  from  the  Deanery  of  Westminster. 
He  held  the  Deanery  only,  and  remained  Dean  until  his 
death  in  1865.  His  name  has  an  enduring  j  interest  at 
Westminster,  through  the  enclosure  made  by  him  of  ten 
acres  of  Tothill  Fields  for  the  cricket-ground  of  the  boys, 
since  called  Vincent  Square. 

To  John  Ireland,  who  rose  to  his  high  position  from  the 
shop  of  a  village  shoemaker,  and  who  was  appointed  Dean 

*  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey." 
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in  1816,  when  Goodenough  was  Head-master,  the  School  is 
indebted  for  its  Latin  verse  prizes.  He  vested  £500  stock 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  as  prizes  for  a  Latin  poetical  composition 
in  Westminster  School.  "  With  what  feelings,"  says  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  concluding  the  preface  to  his  e<  Jonson,"  "  do 
I  trace  the  words — The  Dean  of  Westminster !  Five  and 
forty  springs  have  now  passed  over  my  head  since  I  first 
found  Dr.  Ireland,  some  years  my  junior,  in  our  little 
school  at  his  spelling-book.  During  this  long  period  our 
friendship  has  been  without  a  cloud  ;  my  delight  in  youth, 
my  pride  and  consolation  in  old  age  !  "  Mr.  Gifford  had 
before  alluded  to  this  faithful  friendship  in  the  following 
lines  of  the  "  Baviad": — 


Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour  ; 
Then,  Ireland,  the  same  planet  on  us  rose, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose. 
Thou  know'st  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice  hand  in  hand, 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites — a  last,  great  effort  ! — flew  ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest, 
Sleep  on  our  eyes  and  sunshine  on  our  breast. 
In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Together,  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores, 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores, 
Or  follow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
That  "  old  man  eloquent  "  from  toil  to  toil  ; 
Lingering  with  good  Alcinous  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  redden'd  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 
So  past  our  life,  till  Fate  severely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd 
For  many  a  year  ;  now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
The  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore, 
Stronger  by  absence  every  thought  controls, 
And  knits  in  perfect  unity  our  souls  ! 
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To  hiui  succeeded  Thomas  Turton  .in  1842,  and  then 
Samuel  Wilberforce  from  May  till  November,  1845.  In 
1845  Dean  Buckland  took  possession  of  the  Deanery,  one 
of  the  Queen's  scholars'  greatest  and  most  practical  bene- 
factors. He  had  the  space  beneath  the  dormitory  walled  in 
and  formed  into  a  day-room  for  them.  He  also,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  Queen's  scholars  were  entitled  to  free 
commons,  provided  breakfast  in  Hall,  and,  by  erecting  a 
sanatorium  at  the  end  of  College,  completely  obviated  the 
necessity  of  their  using  boarding-houses,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  to  each  boy's  parents  of  at  least  £30  per  annum. 
Before  this  a  Queen's  scholar's  expenses  were  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  a  Town  boy,  and,  indeed,  they  are  stated 
to  be  so  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  school  published  by  Dr. 
Williamson  in  1845.  The  expenses  of  either  are  there  set 
down  at  £100  per  annum.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  kindness 
and  liberality  of  Dean  Buckland,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  school  had  no  funds  of  its  own,  but  was  entirely 
dependent  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  that  whatever  was 
spent  on  the  school  was  practically  deducted  from  the 
incomes  of  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries.  But  this  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  things  was  not  to  continue  many  years 
longer. 
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Kapid  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  School.  Dr.  Liddell,  Head-master. 
Causes  of  the  School's  decadence.  Suggestion  of  Mr.  James  Mure. 
Resignation  of  Dr.  Liddell.  Appointment  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Brodrick  Scott  to  the  Head-mastership.  Deanships  of  Trench  and 
Stanley.     Dr.  Bradley  appointed  Dean. 

VINCENT  had  left  the  Head-master's  house  for  the 
Deanery  in  1812,  and  in  that  year  there  were  295 
boys  in  the  school.  In  1821,  when  Goodenough  was  Head- 
master, there  were  300.  Then  they  began  rapidly  to  de- 
crease. In  1824,  there  were  but  260.  In  1827,  254;  in 
1828,  226;  in  1831,  202;  and  this  number  had  dwindled 
down  to  67  in  1841.  There  was  a  slight  increase  after  this, 
but  in  1846  there  were  not  more  than  90  boys  in  the  school, 
including  Queen's  scholars.  Public  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  failing  condition  of  the  school,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  thought  it  expedient  to  try  if  some  beneficial 
change  might  not  be  produced  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Head-master  educated  at  some  other  public  school  than 
Westminster.  The  idea  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  predilec- 
tions and  associations  of  boyhood  might  be  no  impediment 
to  the  abolition  or  modification  of  such  of  the  established 
laws  and  customs  of  the  school  as  might  seem  to  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  detrimental  in  any 
way  to  the  whole  body  of  boys.  The  eye  of  a  stranger 
might  detect  faults  and  blemishes  in  the  venerable  parent 
to  which  filial  affection  would  be  blind,  and  even  if  that 
parent  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  wizard's  process  of  dis- 
memberment and  subsequent  resuscitation,  still,  that  such 
a  process  was  better  than  annihilation. 

A  man    qualified   in   every   respect,   perhaps  singularly 

.    i 
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qualified,  was  selected  for  the  experiment,  and  accepted 
the  offer.  The  Kev.  Henry  George  Liddell  became  Head- 
master in  September,  1846.  He  was  scarcely  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  already  an  approved  and  eminent  scholar,  and 
possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  which 
fit  a  man  to  obtain  influence  over  boys.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  one  better  qualified  in  all  respects 
for  his  task.  Yet  his  partial  success  in  raising  the  numbers 
of  the  school  is  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  its  decadence  was  not  due  to  faults  of  teaching  or 
management.  The  reasons  were  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
They  were  these  :  great  schools  had  arisen  in  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century  in  various  parts  of  England.  Marl- 
borough, Cheltenham,  Wellington,  and  others,  competed 
with  the  old  foundations,  and  had  the  great  advantage  over 
Westminster  of  country  air  and  green  fields — an  advantage 
which  appeals  especially  to  the  hearts  of  mothers.  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools' 
Commissioners,  confessed  that  he  would  have  sent  his  son 
to  Westminster,  if  Lady  Graham  would  have  consented. 
In  the  metropolis,  the  London  University  and  King's  Col- 
lege had  no  doubt  robbed  Westminster  of  many  day  scholars. 
Parents  of  limited  means  were  glad  enough  to  obtain  a 
cheaper  education  for  their  sons,  even  at  the  expense  of 
some  social  advantages. 

For  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  the  great  Court  School, 
so  long  held  in  check  by  her  rival  of  the  Abbey,  had 
definitely  and  completely  triumphed.  True,  it  was  shown 
before  the  Public  Schools'  Commissioners,  from  statistics, 
that,  as  regarded  health,  Westminster  was  not  only  on  a  par 
with  Eton  and  Winchester,  but  had  an  absolute  and  decided 
superiority.  But,  in  such  a  case,  statistics  avail  but  slightly. 
Statistics  of  health,  in  the  case  of  Westminster,  are  scarcely 
of  more  value,  in  the  eyes  of  parents,  than  would  the  praises 
of  an  elderly  spinster's  virtues  be  to  Ccelebs,  whilst  gazing 
on  the  fascinations  of  some  brilliant,  aspiring  coquette. 
One  great  drawback  to  popularising  the  school  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy,  shabby  appearance  of  its  immediate 
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precincts.  Strangers  pass  and  re-pass  through  Dean's 
Yard;  but  if  they  come  in  vacation  time,  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  them  that  a  school  of  any  kind  has  its  home  there. 
On  this  head  a  splendid,  but  perhaps  impracticable,  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Mure,  who  says,  "  I 
would  throw  open  College  Gardens*  and  Little  Dean's  Yard 
into  one  quadrangle,  and  have  nice  buildings  erected  ;  a 
handsome  area  might  be  made  like  that  of  the  smaller 
colleges  in  Oxford."  At  present,  no  uninitiated  person  can 
find  the  school,  or  tell  what  building  or  buildings  con- 
stitute it. 

Dr.  Liddell  resigned  the  Head-mastership  in  1856  on  his 
election  to  the  Deanery  of  Christchurch,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brodrick  Scott  was  then  appointed  Head-master. 
Dr.  Scott  had  been  educated  at  Eton,  had  taken  the  highest 
honours  in  the  classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  came  to 
the  school  with  a  great  reputation  as  a  tutor.  He  received 
from  his  predecessor  116  pupils.  The  success  of  Dr.  Scott's 
long  labours  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  University  and 
other  honours  obtained  by  his  pupils,  notwithstanding  that 
a  very  large  number  of  them  did  not  follow  a  University 
career; — above  all  by  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
boys, — these  are  greater  than  they  have  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century.     The  present  number  is  233.f 

Dr.  Scott  resigned  in  August,  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  William  Gunion  Rutherford,  the  present  Head- 
master. R.  Chenevix  Trench  became  Dean  in  1856,  and, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1863, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  who  died 
July  18,  1881.  To  him  old  Westminsters  are  indebted  for 
the  commencement  of  invitations  to  the  dinner  in  Hall,  J 
which,  till  lately,  took  place  on  Election  Tuesday,  but  is 
now  given  by  the  Dean  and  Governors  of  the  School  on  the 
preceding  Monday.  The  Rev.  George  Granville  Bradley  is 
the  present  Dean. 

*  College  Gardens  are  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
t  The  exact  numbers  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Scott  were  221. 
%  The  first  dinner  took  place  in  1857. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Appointment  of  Royal  Commission.  Debate  on  the  Removal  of  the 
School.  Report  of  Commissioners.  Provisions  for  New  Con- 
stitution. 

IN  1862  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  management  of  the  public 
schools  of  England.  The  Commissioners  examined  numerous 
witnesses — masters,  past  and  present,  old  pupils  and  present 
pupils,  as  well  as  others  who  were  likely  to  give  any  useful  in- 
formation. The  lessons,  the  sports,  fagging — all  received  the 
fullest  andminutest  consideration  and  attention.  The  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  school  into  the  country  was  debated ; 
but  though  there  were  voices  in  favour  of  this  extreme 
measure,  they  were  not  those  of  the  most  competent.  It  was 
justly  thought,  upon  a  balancing  of  probabilities,  that  the 
school,  which  had  been  so  closely  linked  for  centuries  with 
the  venerable  structure  which  had  witnessed  and  fostered 
its  first  existence,  would  not  survive  alone,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  dual  existences,  the  separation  of  which  involves 
the  death  of  one,  and  that  the  younger,  would,  if  parted 
from  the  abbey,  lose  all  proper  vitality,  and  might  indeed 
be  born  again  as  some  other  school,  but  could  no  longer  be 
considered  Westminster.  The  Commissioners  made  their 
report  in  1868,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  31  and  32  Victoria,  was  passed.  From 
chapter  118  of  this  Act  the  following  provisions,  then  made 
for  the  future  constitution  of  Westminster  School,  are  here 
quoted  : — 

1.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  governing  body  of  Westminster  School 
for  the  time  being  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  the  support 
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of  the  school,  an  annual  sum  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  capital  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

2.  The  annual  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  shall  be 
paid  by  equal  half-yearly  payments  on  the  25th  day  of  March  and  the 
29th  day  of  September  in  every  year  ;  the  first  half-yearly  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  25th  day  of  March  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and 
the  said  capital  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  on  the  29th  of  September 
next. 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  shall  take  steps,  as  soon  as  they 
can  conveniently,  for  transferring  to,  and  vesting  in,  the  governing  body 
for  the  time  being  of  Westminster  School,  and  their  successors,  in  fee 
simple,  for  the  support  of  the  school,  such  a  portion  of  the  estates  then 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  as  may  be  adequate  to  produce  an  annual 
income  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  of  management. 

4.  Upon  such  transfer  as  aforesaid  being  effected,  the  payment  of  the 
said  annual  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  shall  cease. 

5.  The  said  capital  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  shall  be  invested 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  school  in  three  pounds  per  centum  Bank 
Annuities,  and  shall  be  applied  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

6.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  shall  vest  in  the 
governing  body  for  the  time  being  of  Westminster  School,  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  the  playground  in  Vincent  Square,  with  the  lodge  on  such 
playground  ;  the  dormitory,  with  its  appurtenances  ;  the  school  and 
class-rooms,  the  houses  and  premises  of  the  Head-master  and  Under- 
master  ;  the  three  boarding-houses,  and  the  gymnasium,  excepting  the 
crypts. 

7.  All  the  said  buildings  shall  be  held  by  the  said  governing  body  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  and  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  said  governing 
body  to  keep  as  an  open  space,  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys,  and  for  no 
other  purpose,  the  said  playground  in  Vincent  Square. 

8.  The  Hall  and  pkiyground  in  Dean's  Yard  shall  continue  to  be  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore  by  the  scholars  of  Westminster  School. 

9.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  shall  transfer  to,  and  vest 
in,  the  governing  body  of  Westminster  School,  in  fee  simple,  the  houses 
following  on  the  request  of  such  governing  body,  at  such  times,  and  upon 
payment  of  such  sums,  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned  :  that  is  to  say, — 
First,  the  house  in  Great  Dean's  Yard  now  occupied  by  the  Eector  Canon 
of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the  said  Canonry, 
and  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.     Second,  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Sub- 
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Dean,  on  the  next  avoidance  of  the  Canonry  held  by  the  said  Sub-Dean 
and  on  payment  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  like  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds.  Third,  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Turle,  on  the 
next  vacancy  of  the  office  of  Organist  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  West- 
minster, and  on  payment  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

10.  The  governing  body  of  the  school  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  the 
foregoing  payments  of  four  thousand  pounds,  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
two  thousand  pounds,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  required,  out  of  the 
said  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  may  apply  the  residue  of  the 
said  sum  in  erecting  new  buildings,  or  improving  old  buildings,  or  other- 
wise in  making  improvements  in  or  about  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
they  may  apply  the  amount  arising  from  any  securities  on  which  the  said 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  may  for  the  time  being  be  invested  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  residue  of  their  income  is  applicable. 

11.  The  moneys  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  respect  to 
the  said  Canonry  houses,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  held  by  the  said 
Commissioners  in  trust  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  to  be 
expended  in  building  on  the  College  Gardens,  according  to  plans  to  be 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  for  the  time  being,  houses,  or  a 
house,  equivalent  to  the  houses  or  house  in  respect  of  which  such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners shall  allow  and  pay  to  the  Canon  or  Canons  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  occupation  of  such  house  or  houses,  if  the  same  had  not 
been  so  taken  for  the  purposes  of  Westminster  School,  interest,  after  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  on  such  moneys  or  the 
balance  thereof  from  time  to  time  remaining  in  the  Commissioners' 
hands. 

12.  The  moneys  paid  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  repect  of 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Turle,  the  Organist  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Westminster,  shall  be  held  by  the  Commissioners  in  trust  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  interest  thereon  after 
the  like  rate  of  three  pounds  per  centum  per  annum  until  such  capital 
moneys,  and  all  balances  thereof,  shall  have  been  expended  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  providing  another  residence  for  the  Organist  of  their 
church. 

13.  If  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  the  governing  body 
for  the  time  being  of  Westminster  School  agree  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  that  any  premises  not  hereintofore  mentioned,  and 
being  at  the  time  of  such  agreement  part  of  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  should  become  the  property  of  the  school,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  may  convey  the  same  to  the  school  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon, 
or  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  for  the 
time  being  of  her  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council. 
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14.  Any  transfers  of  lands  which,  in  persuance  of  this  Act,  may  be 
made  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the  governing  body  of 
Westminster  School  may  be  effected  under  the  provisions  of  a  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  approved  and  ratified  by 
order  of  her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  such  scheme  shall  be  effected  for  transferring  and  vesting  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  all  estates  and  interest  which  it  purports  to 
transfer  without  any  conveyance,  assurance,  or  act  in  the  law. 

15.  In  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  payments  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  all 
annual  or  other  sums  of  money  which,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
would  have  been  paid  to  Westminster  School  by  the  said  Dean  and 
Chapter  after  the  29th  day  of  September  next  shall  belong  and  be  paid 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England. 

16.  In  the  event  of  Westminster  School  being  removed  beyond  the  City 
of  Westminster,  all  the  property  and  income  derived  by  the  school  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
or  their  estates,  shall  revert  to,  and  become  vested  in,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

21.  Power  to  raise  money  by  mortgage  and  to  suspend  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  altering  the  buildings  of  the 
school. 

32.  Subject  to  the  conditions  in  the  Act  contained  with  respect  to  the 
forfeiture  of  property,  the  governing  body  for  the  time  being  of  Westminster 
School  may  lay  a  scheme  before  her  Majesty  in  Council  for  the  removal 
of  the  school  to  some  other  site,  and  any  such  scheme  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  provisions,  and,  if  approved,  shall  take  effect  and  be  subject  to 
alteration  in  the  same  manner  as  statutes  made  by  the  governing  body. 
Provided,  firstly,  that  any  scheme  made  under  this  section  before  expira- 
tion of  the  powers  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Special  Commissioners 
shall  be  approved  of  by  them  before  being  laid  before  her  Majesty  in 
Council ;  secondly,  that  the  power  of  making  a  scheme  under  this  section 
shall  not  pass  to  the  Special  Commissioners,  or  cease  after  the  expiration 
of  the  powers  of  the  Special  Commissioners,  but  shall  continue  vested  in 
the  governing  body  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  school. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

New  Status  of  School.  Commutation  of  Trinity  Scholarships  for  Exhibi- 
tions, and  of  Cbristchurch  Studentships  for  Scholarships.  Some 
hope  from  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Appointment  of  the  new  Governing 
Body.  Statutes  made  by  that  Body.  School  Exhibitions  and 
Scholarships.  Benefactions  available  for  boys  after  their  removal 
from  the  School.    Changes  among  the  Queen's  Scholars.    Conclusion. 

BY  this  Act  a  completely  new  status  was  given  to  the 
school.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  a  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  but  to 
keep  house  for  itself.  The  Queen's  scholars'  expenses  were, 
as  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to  £30  yearly  for  each  boy,  and 
in  this  sum  maintenance  as  well  as  tuition  was  included. 
But  whilst  they  received  this  benefit  during  their  school 
days,  the  old  University  emoluments  and  distinctions  were 
signally  lessened,  and  for  the  poor  remains  they  were  in 
future  to  struggle  with  the  Town  boys.  Before  this  Act 
the  junior  studentships  at  Christchurch  were  for  life, 
worth  £100  per  annum  and  upwards,  so  long  as  the 
student  remained  unmarried;  and  they  conducted  in 
time  to  Senior  studentships,  and  to  numerous  good  incum- 
bencies. They  were  now  to  be  tenable  only  for  seven 
years.  The  scholarships  at  Trinity  were  commuted  for  ex- 
hibitions of  £40  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years.  They  had 
before  been  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  generally  con- 
sidered worth  more  than  £60  a  year.  The  sum  of  £40  was 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  of  the  profits  of  the 
scholars  during  the  previous  decennium.  Such  a  mode  of 
calculation  is  manifestly  unfair ;  for  as  most  scholars  did 
not  keep  constantly  in  residence  after  their  B.A.  degree, 
such  part  of  the  emolument  as  consisted  of  rooms  and  com- 
mons did  not  appear  to  the  credit  of  absentees.  Not  the 
actual  emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  whole  body  of  scholars 
during  their  ten  years  should  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
calculation,  but  the  emoluments  they  might  have  enjoyed, 
supposing  that  full  advantage  had   been   taken    of  their 
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privileges.  Again,  it  had  been  always  customary, 
in  the  election  to  Trinity  Fellowships,  not  to  pass  over  the 
head  Westminster  scholar,  if  his  attainments  were  at  all 
near  the  required  standard.  This  great  privilege  was 
henceforth  entirely  lost  to  the  school. 

According  to  statutes  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
1882,  determining  the  value  of  all  College  scholarships 
throughout  the  University,  and  the  time  for  which  they  should 
be  tenable,  the  three  junior  studentships  at  Christchurch 
were  commuted  for  three  scholarships  of  the  value  of 
£80  a  year  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  and  renewable  for 
three  more,  in  case  the  college  should  declare  itself  satisfied 
with  the  industry  and  conduct  of  the  scholars.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  alteration,  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  interest 
of  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Westminster 
students,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Christchurch.  With  this 
the  College  might  have  founded  new  scholarships,  or  might 
have  handed  the  money  over  to  the  school  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Queen's  scholars.  I  am  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  particulars  of  the  dispute  between  Christchurch  and 
the  school ;  but  I  know  that  the  original  proposals  of  the 
College  excited  extreme  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  division  of  the  money  is  shortly  to  be  brought 
before  Lord  Selborne  for  decision.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  high  authority  will  see  fit  to  make  not  a  bare  but  a  gene- 
rous award  to  those  who  have  been  thus  left  with  but  the 
wretched  semblance  of  their  old  privileges  and  emoluments. 

Under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1868,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter    of  Westminster,  the  Dean    of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge,  at 
that    time    the   existing   governing    body    of    St.     Peter's 
College,  Westminster,   determined  the  constitutions  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  as  follows  :     The  following 
were  to  be  ex  officio  members  : — 
The  Dean  of  Westminster, 
The  Dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
The  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

And  the  following,  elective  members  : — 

Two  persons  to  be  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
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Westminster ;  one  person  to  be  elected  by  the  governing 
body  of  Christchurch,  Oxford;  one  person  to  be  elected  by 
the  Master  and  Seniors  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  one 
person  to  be  elected  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
one  person  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  for  the  time  being ;  one  member  to.  be  elected 
from  time  to  time,  under  regulations  made  by  the  govern- 
ing body,  by  such  Masters  of  Westminster  School  as  are 
graduates  of  any  English  University,  and  have  been  on  the 
regular  staff  of  the  school  for  at  least  one  whole  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election  of  such  member.  Besides 
these,  not  less  than  three,  and  not  more  than  five,  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  governing  body  for  the  time  being. 

On  July  28,  1871,  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  and  the  arrangement  of  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  was  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
governing  body.  These  statutes  dealt  with  many  matters, 
and  made  many  changes.  A  very  brief  chronicle  of  these 
is  here  given : 

The  Under-master's  office  was  to  be  abolished,  so  soon  as  the  Eeverend 
Henry  Manning  Ingram  should  cease  to  hold  that  office.     He  resigned 

IN  1880,  AND  ABOUT  THE  SAME  TIME  THE  UNDER  SCHOOL  WAS  ABOLISHED. 

No  boy  was  to  be  admitted  on  the  foundation  unless  he  should  have  been 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  25th  of  March  preceding  the  entry  of 
his  name  upon  the  Indentures. 

Boys  who  have  not  previously  been  in  the  school  may  be  admitted  on 
the  foundation  if  under  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  25th  of  March 
preceding  the  entry  of  his  name  upon  the  Indentures. 

The  clauses  relating  to  University  Exhibitions  have  been 
already  referred  to. 

A  general  examination  of  the  whole  school  is  to  be  held  once  a  year 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  governing  body. 

With  respect  to  School  Exhibitions,  the  trusts  annexed  respectively  to 
the  several  Exhibitions,  and  other  emoluments  referred  to  by  the  names 
of  their  respective  founders,  and  the  dates  of  their  foundations  respec- 
tively, are  repealed  and  abrogated  from  the  date  of  the  new  statutes,  and 
are  consolidated  and  formed  into  one  fund,  to  be  called  the  School 
Exhibition  Fund. 

The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  by  the  governing  body  for  the 
creation  of  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  the  school — the  number  and  value  of 
these  to  be  determined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  body. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows  : — 


Funds  for  School  ExJiibitions . 
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Out  of  the  income  of  the  School  Exhibition  Fund  the 
following  annual  exhibitions,  bearing  the  names  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  school,  have  been  provided  : — 

Three,   Bishop   Thomas,  of  £30  each. 

One,  Bishop  Smallwell,  „  -£30  „ 

Three,  Bishop  Williams,  „  £20  „ 

One,  Lord  Burleigh,  „  £20  ,, 

One,  Dr.  Broxholme  „  £20  „ 

One,  Walter  Titley  „  £20  „ 

One,  F.  W.  Sharpe,  „  £20  „ 

One,  C.  M.  Cracherode  „  £20  „ 

The  principal  regulations  affecting  the  above  are: — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  offered  for  competition  in  each  year  two  of  £30 
and  four  of  £20. 

2.  That  each  of  the  said  exhibitions  shall  be  tenable  until  the  holder 
be  admitted  upon  the  Foundation,  or  else  for  two  full  years  from  the  date 
of  election,  and  no  longer.* 

3.  No  exhibition  shall  ever  be  held  by  a  Queen's  scholar. 

4.  The  time  of  examination  for  school  exhibitions  shall  be  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  in  each  year. 

5.  No  boy  shall  be  eligible  for  a  school  exhibition  unless  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  be  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
on  the  25th  day  of  March  next  preceding  the  election  to  exhibitions. 

The  Mure  Scholarship  has  been  lately  added  to  the  above  list. 

To  commemorate  the  services  which  Mr.  James  Mure  had  rendered  to 
the  school,  a  fund  was  raised  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
The  contributions  to  this  fund  amounted  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  which  was  invested  in  debenture  stock  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Bailway  Company,  and  the  sum  was,  in  1879,  handed 
over  to  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  scholarship,  to  be  held  in  the  school,  for  proficiency  in  the  classical 
literature  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

Every  ,boy  who  has  completed  one  year  at  the  school,  who  is  over  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  not  beyond  seventeen,  and  who  is  still  being  educated 
at  the  school,  is  eligible,  and  no  one  else.  This  scholarship  is  tenable  for 
one  year  only. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  other  benefactions  which  are 
available  for  Westminster  scholars  after  their  removal  from 

%  It  will  be  seen  from  this  statute  that  the  Queen's  scholars  were 
deprived  of  any  share  whatever  in  moneys  left  exclusively  for  their  use. 
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the  school,  and  which  do  not  at  present   come  under  the 
control  of  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 

The  first  of  these,  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Busby,  consists  of  a  stipend  of 
£30  a  year  for  a  catechetical  lecture,  to  be  read  by  a  Westminster 
student  of  Christchurch  in  one  of  the  parish  churches  in  Oxford,  and 
of  the  vicarage  of  Willen,  Bucks.  Thirteen  trustees  administer  this  charity, 
and  the  other  Busby  charities  which  have  no  reference  to  this  school, 
who  hold  two  fixed  meetings,  and  dine  together  after  the  second,  every 
year,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

The  second  is  the  benefaction  of  N.  Onley,  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
who  died  1724.  This  consists  of  the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  of  Staves- 
ton,  Northamptonshire,  with  the  incorporated  rectory  annexed  to  it. 

The  third  is  the  annual  sum  of  £80,  left  by  Dr.  Frewin ,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Oxford,  who  died  1761,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christchurch  in  their  first  year. 

The  fourth  consists  of  exhibitions  left  by  M.  Lee,  physician  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  testator  died  in  1755.  The  exhibi- 
tions are  of  the  value  of  .£'35,  to  each  of  the  Westminster  students  of 
Christchurch  of  the  first  year.  There  are  other  shares  in  this  bequest 
which  are  directed  to  be  divided  among  the  Westminster  students  who 
reside  seven  calendar  months,  and  are  not  above  eight  years  from  their 
matriculation. 

The  fifth  is  the  munificent  legacy  of  Bishop  Carey,  from  which  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Christchurch  are  able  to  distribute  the  interest  of 
£20,000  3  per  Cents,  among  the  students  (now  scholars)  elected  from 
Westminster. 

There  are  two  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one  called 
the  Senior  Samwaies's  Exhibition,  tenable  for  two  years,  and  given 
to  the  major  candidate  elected  head  to  Cambridge — the  value  of  this  is 
about  £24  a  year  ;  the  second,  called  the  Junior  Samwaies's  Exhibition, 
tenable  for  one  year,  and  given  to  the  major  candidate  elected  second  to 
Trinity,  of  about  the  same  value. 

Peter  Samwaies,  Prebendary  of  York  and  Rector  of  Bedale  and  Wath, 
in  the  county  of  York,  by  his  will,  dated  1691,  gave  a  portion  of  his  lands 
(then  £15)  to  "  two  of  the  Westminster  scholars  as  should  seem  to  the 
Master  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  the  most  proper  objects  in 
respect  of  their  poverty,  piety,  and  good  behaviour. 

In  1870,  proposals  were  made  which  were  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  the  abolition  of  College, 
and,  from  the  funds  thus  derived,  to  create  exhibitions 
tenable  by  the  boys  at  home,  or  at  their  boarding-houses. 
The  Head-master  and  the  Under-master  wrote,  in  their  official 
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capacity,  to  the  governors  of  the  school,  deprecating  the 
proposal.  The  Head-master  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Marshall,  Master  of  the  Shell,  as  a  full  and  excellent 
statement  of  arguments  against  the  abolition.  Shortly- 
after  the  commencement  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Marshall  has 
these  memorable  words :  "  And  it  is  painful,  and  I  think 
ought  to  be  painful,  to  one  who  is  loyal  to  the  school,  to 
contemplate  a  change  which  would  irrevocably  crush  out 
its  identity." 

The  Rev.  Henry  Manning  Ingram,  the  Under- master,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  pointed  out  how  the  multipli- 
cation of  form  divisions  and  the  complete  abolition  of 
fagging  among  the  Town  boys  *  served  to  make  a  Queen's 
scholar's  position  in  College — which  still  strove  to  retain  its 
old  traditions — anomalous,  and  liable  to  misrepresentation  ; 
how  the  relation  between  the  different  Elections  had  become 
loosened  and  less  denned,  through  the  arrangement  of  the 
down-stairs  room,  where  the  Seniors  and  Third  Election 
occupied  "  boxes  "  on  equal  terms  with  the  Seniors;  whereas 
in  old  times  the  Third  Election  were  the  nightly  guests  of 
the  Seniors  ;  how  the  complete  abolition  of  the  system  of 
helps,  which  had  so  often  established  a  friendly  relation 
between  a  Senior  and  his  future  Junior,  had  "  severed 
another  cord  by  which  the  different  Elections  were  happily 
bound  together."  He  winds  up  a  most  lucid  and  admirable 
letter  with  a  compliment  to  the  old  system  of  "  trusting  our 
boys  with  high  responsibility  towards  one  another,"  and  em- 
phatically denies  that  the  discipline  in  College  is  "  such  as 
to  make  it  an  unfit  place  for  weakly  or  nervous  boys." 
Owing  probably  to  the  representation  of  the  Masters,  the 
scheme  for  the  abolition  of  College  was  not  pressed,  and 
Westminster  was  saved  from  becoming  merely  a  large  day- 
school  for  the  citizens  of  London. 

On  the  first  enclosure  of  the  space  beneath  College  in 
1847,  two  rooms  were  formed,  one  for  the  Under  Elections 


*  By  this  is  meant,  that  no  Town  boy  was  allowed  to  have  any  speeial 
fag. 
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and  one  for  the  Upper,,  with  a  small  room  between,  contain- 
ing a  table  for  lamps,  crockery,  &c.  Only  the  Seniors  had 
"  boxes "  to  sit  in.  There  was  free  ingress  and  egress 
between  these  rooms,  and  college  discipline  was  not  affected 
in  any  noticeable  degree  by  the  change.  In  1871,  further 
divisions  were  made.  The  downstairs  room  was  divided  into 
six  parts.  The  first  of  these,  the  one  nearest  the  entrance, 
was  used  as  a  class-room;  the  second,  the  one  opposite  the 
Under-master's  staircase,  as  a  small  servant's  room.  The 
four  remaining  rooms  were  assigned  to  the  Four  Elections, 
each  election  having  a  separate  room.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  captain  and  the  three  monitors  have  each 
a  room,*  in  which  they  severally  preside  over  a  number — 
about  nine — of  Queen's  scholars  of  different  Elections.  The 
last  arrangement  has  apparently  great  advantages  over  the 
second;  the  presence  of  the  Senior  boys  being  requsite  to 
keep  the  Under  Elections  in  order,  and  the  Third  Election, 
as  of  old,  forming  a  social  link  between  them  and  the 
Seniors. 

The  stability  and  strength  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  re- 
garded as  a  component  part  of  the  school,  has  been  some- 
what shaken  of  late  years.  The  Seniors  are  not  always  now, 
as  formerly,  in  the  Sixth  Form.  This  seems  a  difficulty 
which  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  severer  test  for  the  en- 
trance into  College,  but  such  a  shortcoming  cannot  but 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Queen's  scholars,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  insist  on  a  Senior's  leaving  the  school  who 
could  not  obtain  his  remove.  A  Senior  not  in  the  Sixth 
has  no  special  Junior.  Here  is  an  anomaly  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  rectified  by  the  good  sense  of  the  boys 
themselves,  but  still  one  which  tells  against  the  unity  of  the 
whole  body. 

The  periodical  examinations  of  all  the  boys,  or  some  other 
cause,  has  rendered  the  captaincy  of  the  school  no  longer 


*  The  old  line  designating  the  Monitorate  will  hardly  apply  now  :— 

"  Quatuor  Unanimes  CEdem  Socialiter  Ornant," 

whence  "  Quceso  "  was  a  mystic  appellation  for  the  captain  and  monitors. 
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a  certainty  for  the  Head  Minor  Candidate.  In  1879  the  head 
of  his  Election  was  not  made  captain.  Since  the  abolition 
of  "  Challenges"  in  1876,  admission  to  the  foundation  has  been 
wholly  dependent  on  proficiency  in  an  annual  competitive 
examination  held  between  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  \  the 
subjects  of  examination  being  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  governing  body — in  reality,  by  the  Head-master.  The 
Queen's  scholars  at  present  hold  their  places  subject  to  an 
annual  examination,  in  which  any  scholar  failing  to  satisfy 
the  examiners  of  his  industry  and  progress  may  be  ad- 
monished by  the  governing  body,  and  if  the  admonition 
be  ineffectual  may  be  degraded  from  his  position. 

Before  the  year  1880,  the  Under-master  had  the  entire 
supervision  and  management  of  the  Queen's  scholars  out  of 
school.  At  present,  they  are  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
masters  appointed  by  the  Head-master,  and  styled  "  Master 
of  the  Queen's  scholars.""  For  some  years  past  the  arrange- 
ments of  College  and  many  matters  connected  with  the 
domestic  life  and  discipline  of  the  Queen's  scholars  have 
been  in  a  fluctuating  condition.  Let  us  hope  that  they  are 
either  now,  or  soon  will  be,  settled  on  a  permanent  and 
enduring  basis. 

To  the  Queen's  scholars,  Westminster  must  -look  if 
it  desires  to  support  a  pre-eminence  over  other  London 
schools.  The  Four  Elections  inherit  a  splendid  history, 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  They  are  the  successors 
in  an  aristocracy  more  potent  and  more  noble  than  that 
of  birth — an  aristocracy  of  merit.  They  alone  of  all  founda- 
tion scholars  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  have  ever 
been  the  dominant  and  honoured  caste  in  their  school.  So 
long  as  they  remain,  and  their  position  is  well  maintained, 
no  London  school  can  boast  of  any  similar  institution — an 
institution  connecting  the  glories  of  past  centuries  with 
the  hopes  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Christchurch,  its 
hall  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  distinguished  Queen's 
scholars,  has  not  shown  the  tender  and  affectionate  con- 
sideration which  might  justly  have  been  expected ;  whilst 
Trinity,  by  an   adroit  management  of  accounts,   has   not 
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scrupled  to  make  profit  for  itself  out  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  school. 

Left  without  any  University  preferment  exclusively  their 
own,  the  Queen's  scholars  have  to  battle  with  the  Town 
boys  for  every  exhibition,  scholarship,  and  prize.  If  the 
authorities  value  a  body  of  students  who,  from  historical 
associations,  must  always  form  an  attractive  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  school  to  any  mind  not  dead  to  all  rever- 
ential and  patriotic  feeling,  the  school  position  of  the 
Queen's  scholars  should  be  jealously  maintained,  and  their 
power  and  privileges  should  be  increased,  not  diminished. 
So  will  their  own  efforts  to  bear  themselves  worthily  of 
their  predecessors  be  stimulated,  not  depressed. 

College  has  escaped  abolition,  and  this  is  the  single  cir- 
cumstance that  has  saved  Westminster  School  from  being 
lowered,  socially,  to  the  dead  level  of  the  large  London  and 
suburban  schools.  If  College  be  well  supported, — if  every 
care  be  taken  in  the  admission  of  minor  candidates  by 
severe  examinations  and  stringent  qualifications, — if  every 
protection  and  encouragement  be  given  them  after  ad- 
mission, a  rich  harvest  of  University  honors  may  be  the 
reward.  In  course  of  time  fresh  University  endowments 
will  be  forthcoming  from  those  who  shall  owe  their  success 
and  their  wealth  to  the  years  passed  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
"  Golden  Election  "  may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  If 
classical  learning  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  educa- 
tional claims,  there  is  one  now  at  the  head  of  the  school 
distinguished  scarcely  less  for  scientific  knowledge  than  for 
classical  ability.  The  boys  themselves  are  conscious  of 
their  great  responsibilities.  They  know  that  Old  West- 
minsters look  to  them  for  a  repetition  of  those  splendid 
successes  which  have  made  the  names  of  Mansfield,  Philli- 
more,  and  many  others,  famous  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  To  have  been  captain  of  Westminster 
School  confers  through  life  a  feeling  of  pride  such  as, 
perhaps,  no  boy  in  any  other  school  ever  experiences.  To 
have  been  a  Queen's  scholar  is  no  mean  honor. 

It  is  due  chiefly  to   the  loyalty   of  the  masters  of  the 
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school  that  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  long  line  of 
captains  and  Queen's  scholars  to  fill  with  their  deeds  a 
second  chronicle  of  the  Alumni,  when  the  noble  volume  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Phillimore,  having  served  its  day,  shall  be  opened 
only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  or  repay  the  researches  of  the 
historian  of  reigns  long  past. 
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THE  name  of  the  first  Head-master  of  Westminster 
School  is  given  by  Widmore  *  as  John  Adams,  and 
the  date  of  his  appointment  as  1540.  There  appears  no 
further  record  of  him  whatever. 

In  1543  Alexander  Nowell  f  was  appointed  Head-master. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  the  son  of  John  Nowell,  by 
his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Kay,  of  Rochdale.  He  was  born 
1507  or  1508,  at  Read  Hal],  a  handsome  house,  situated  on 
the  river  Calder.  His  two  brothers — Laurence  Nowell, 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  Robert,  Attorney  of  the  Court  of 
Wards — were  highly  distinguished  for  their  talents  and 
learning.  He  was  educated  at  Middleton ;  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Brasenose  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  resided 
there  thirteen  years;  and  he  afterwards  bestowed  on  the 
society  thirteen  scholarships.  At  the  funeral  of  Edward  VI., 
the  Prebendaries  and  other  members  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  was  interred,  as  well  as  the  great  officers  of  State, 
and  others,  had  an  assignment  of  cloth  for  mourning. 
Whether  it  were  to  gratify  a  national  fondness  for  dress, 
or  whatever  might  be  the  reason,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Belmayne,  the  French  teacher,  had  more  than  double  the 

*  These  lists  of  Masters,  one  or  two  excepted,  were  taken  by  "Widmore 
who  was  Librarian  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  in  1751, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers  of  the  church,  or  the  vouchers  of 
those  accounts,  or  old  Chapter  books. 

t  "  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell,"  by  Ealph  Churton. 
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quantity  which  was  allotted  to  the  more  honourable  pre- 
ceptor in  the  classics.  At  the  death  of  Martin  Bucer,  a 
man  of  gentle  disposition  and  deep  learning,  who  was  in- 
vited into  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  who  died 
at  Cambridge,  February  28,  1551,  Nowell  composed  two 
copies  of  Latin  verses  on  the  event.  As  he  was  not,  at  the 
time,  resident  at  Cambridge,  these  did  not  appear  publicly ; 
but  they  are  inserted,  with  many  others,  in  a  volume  of 
Bucer's  works,  entitled  "  Scripta  Anglicana,"  published  at 
Basil,  1577.  Nowell  was  much  better  at  Latin  prose  than 
Latin  verse  ;  but  one  of  the  copies  is  inserted  here,  as  being 
the  first  known  production  of  his  pen  : — 

Cognita  Germanis,  bene  cognita  sancta  Britannis 

Vita,  Bucere,  tua,  et  lingua,  Bucere,  tua. 
Cognita  sunt  latum  sanctissima  scripta  per  orbem, 

Queis  pia  nulla  magis,  docta  nee  ulla  rnagis. 
Sed  Cantabrigias,  non  toto  cognitus  anno, 

Conditus  es  tuniulo,  magne  Bucere,  brevi. 
Sic  Cantabrigia3,  fatorum  lege,  Bucere, 

Cognitus  et  decus  es,  conditus  et  dolor  es. 

Bucer,  thy  holy  life,  thy  lore  profound, 
Through  Britain,  as  through  Germany,  renown'd, 
Appeal  in  saint-like  pages  to  mankind, — 
More  pious  none  and  none  more  wise  we  find. 
Yet  known  to  Cambridge  not  a  year's  brief  space, 
A  little  grave  there  marks  great  Bucer's  place, 
So  Fate  decreed  that  Cambridge  should  thee  know, — 
In  life  her  glory,  and  in  death  her  woe. 

F.  H.  F. 

Nowell  attended  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham  on  his 
death-bed,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  was 
made  Prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1551.  In  1553  he 
received  the  singular  honour  of  being  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  St.  Looe,  Cornwall,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  sit,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  already  repre- 
sented in  Convocation  as  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster. 
In  1554  he  was  deprived  of  his  stall,  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  Germany  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Bonner,  enraged 
at  his  zealous  Protestant  preaching  and  teaching.     Nowell 
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was  a  groat  lover  of  angling.  Fuller  quaintly  says  : 
"  Whilst  Nowell  was  a-catching  of  fishes,  Bonner  was 
a-catching  of  Nowell,  and,  understanding  who  he  was, 
designed  him  for  the  shambles. "  So  hurried  was  his  de- 
parture that  he  did  not  even  dare  to  return  to  his  house 
to  make  preparations;  ce  so,  like  an  honest  angler,  he  had 
taken  provision  for  the  day,  and  when  in  the  first  year  of 
England's  deliverance  he  returned  to  his  country  and  his 
old  haunts,  he  remembered  that,  on  the  day  of  his  flight,  he 
had  left  a  bottle  of  beer  in  a  safe  place  on  the  bank.  There 
he  searched  for  it,  but  found  no  bottle,  but  a  gun — such 
was  the  sound  at  the  opening  thereof.  And  this,"  adds 
Fuller,  "  is  believed  the  original  of  bottled  ale  in  England." 
Isaac  Walton,  mentioning  some  memorable  men  who  have 
been  lovers  of  angling,  has  these  words :  "  The  first  is 
Doctor  Nowell,   sometime  Dean  of  the   Cathedral  Church 

of  St.  Paul's,  in  London I  say,  besides  those  hours 

(spent  in  ^raijer)y  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend  a 
tenth  of  his  time  in  angling ;  and  also — for  I  have  con- 
versed with  those  which  have  conversed  with  him — to 
bestow  a  tenth  part  of  his  revenue,  and  usually  all  his  fish, 
amongst  the  poor  that  inhabited  near  to  those  rivers  in 
which  it  was  caught."  He  was  re-appointed  Prebendary  of 
Westminster  on  his  return  in  1560;  was  made  Rector  of 
Saltwood,  Kent,  in  the  same  year  ;  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts, 
in  1562,  and  continued  there  till  1589 ;  was  nominated  like- 
wise to  a  stall  at  Canterbury,  and  held  another  at  St.  Paul's, 
1561;  was  made  Canon  of  Windsor  1594;  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College  1595.  He  died  1601.  His  picture  hangs 
in  the  hall  of  Brasenose  College,  and  also  in  the  library. 
In  both  he  is  represented  as  surrounded  with  a  fisherman's 
appliances — lines,  hooks,  &c, — and  over  each  portrait  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  Alexander  Nowellus,  Sacra?  Theologian  Professor,  S.  Pauli  Decanus, 
obiit  13  Febr.  Anno  Dom.  1601,  K.R.  Eliz.  44  an.,  Decanatus  42, 
oetatis  suie  95  ;  cum  neque  oculi  caligarent,  neque  aures  obtusiores, 
neque  memoria  infirmior,  neque  animi  ullse  facilitates  victrp  essent. 
Piscator  Hominum." 
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Alexander  Nowell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  died  February  the  l'Sth, 
a.d.  1601,  in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  95th  of 
his  age.  His  eyes  were  not  dim,  nor  his  hearing  dull,  nor  his  memory 
weakened,  nor  were  any  of  his  mental  faculties  paralysed.  A  Fisher  of 
Men.  F.  H.  F. 

Dean  Nowell  is  known  to  all  English  Protestants  as  the 
author  of  the  Church  Catechism.  He  was  prolocutor  of 
the  celebrated  Convocation  for  settling  the  ritual  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1562.  "  For  thirty 
years  he  preached  the  first  and  last  sermons  in  the  time  of 
Lent  before  the  Queen,  wherein  he  dealt  plainly  and  faith- 
fully with  her,  without  dislike.  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 
she  called  to  him  '  to  retire  from  that  ungodly  digression, 
and  to  return  to  his  text'  ....  When  he  was  Master 
of  Westminster  School  he  brought  in  the  reading  of 
Terence,  for  the  better  learning  the  pure  Roman  style.  As 
it  was  said  of  Dr.  Barnes,  that  he  brought  in  that  author 
and  Tully  into  his  College  of  Augustin's  at  Cambridge, 
instead  of  barbarous  Duns  and  Dorbel ;  and  one  day  every 
week  Terence  gave  way  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  which  he  read  in  Creek,  to  such' of  his 
scholars  as  were  almost  at  man's  estate ;  whereof  he  had  a 
good  number."  These  are  the  words  of  Strype,  and  it 
would  seem  from  them  that  the  Terence  lessons  of  the  Dean 
ought  to  be  considered  one  of  the  secondary  sources  of  the 
Westminster  play.  It  is  clear  from  this  short  memoir  that 
the  second  Head-master  of  Westminster  School  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  a  great  scholar,  and 
a  truly  religious  and  upright  divine.  He  remembered  in 
his  will  the  free  school  at  Middleton,  at  which  his  early 
education  had  been  received,  and  left  benefactions  to 
Brasenose  College  for  thirteen  scholars  to  be  chosen  thence. 
He  also  left  some  part  of  his  fortune  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Heads  of  four  Colleges  there  :  Pembroke  Hall,  Trinity, 
Queen's,  and  Emmanuel.  His  nephew,  William  Whitaker, 
afterwards  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  reformers,  he  had  placed  at  St.  Paul's 
to  be  educated. 
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John  Passey,  and  after  him  Richard  Spencer,  were  Head- 
masters at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Mary's,  or  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  between  Nowell  and  Udall, 
viz.,  between  1553  and  1555. 

Nicholas  Udall  succeeded  to  the  Head-mastership  in 
1555.  He  had  been  previously  Head-master  of  Eton,  and 
was  there  noted  for  his  flogging  propensities.  His  own 
scholar,  Mr.  Tusser,  has  proclaimed  his  severity  in  these 
lines : — 

From  Paul's  I  went  to  Eton  sent 

To  learn  straightway  the  Latin  phrase, 

Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass  that  beat  I  was. 
See,  Udall,  see  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad  ! 

He  is  styled  by  Bale  "  Elegantissimus  omnium  bonarum 
literarum  magister,  et  earum  felicissimus  interpres."*  A 
most  elegant  master  of  all  sound  learning,  and  a  most 
successful  expounder  of  it.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,"  the  earliest  English  comedy,  "properly  so 
called,  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  name  of  John  Randall,  Head-master,  appears  in  1563. 

Thomas  Browne,!  elected  from  Eton  to  King's  College, 
in  1564,  made  Prebendary  of  Westminster  1565,  became 
Head-master  in  1564.  He  resigned  the  appointment  in 
1570  ;  was  made  Sub-Dean  ;  and  died  1585.  He  was  buried 
the  next  day  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  some  say  in  the  north 
transept,  others  in  the  cloisters.  He  was  author  (1)  of 
"  Thebais" — a  tragedy;  (2)  of  verses  in  Latin  :  (a)  on  the 
death  of   the  Dukes  of    Suffolk,   1551  ;   (b)   in  Latin,    on 

*  Ascham's  "  Schoolmaster,"  by  Giles,  p.  80. 
t  "  Athenae  Cantab rigienses." 
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"Prisci  Defensio  Hist.  Brit./'  1573;  (c)  in  English,  on 
Peterson's  "  Galateo,"  1576;  (d)  in  Latin,  on  Grant's 
"  Spicilegium/'  1577. 

In  1570,  Richard  Hakluyt  and  Hugh  Goodman  were 
elected  to  Oxford.  The  former  was  the  brother  of  Thomas 
Hakluyt  elected  to  Cambridge  1567.  He  took  his  B.A.  in 
1573,  and,  after  taking  his  M.A.,  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  Temple,  but  afterwards  received  Holy  Orders.  He 
applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
navigation,  and  was  chosen  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on  those 
subjects.  In  1584  he  went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  to  Sir 
Edward  Stafford's  embassy,  and  while  there  translated  the 
"  History  of  Florida "  from  the  French.  He  became  a 
Prebendary  of  Bristol  1586 ;  Archdeacon  of  Westminster 
1603  ;  and  the  previous  year  Prebendary.  Robertson,  the 
historian  of  America,  praises  him  as  one  "  to  whom 
England  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  possessions 
than  any  man  of  that  age/*'  A  river  and  a  headland 
bearing  his  name  still  record  the  gratitude,  of  dis- 
coverers. He  died  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Ralph  Tyrer  was  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1572.  He 
was  Vicar  of  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire  1590;  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  1592;  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland.  Here  he  died, 
and  before  dying  wrote  for  himself  the  following  epitaph, 
which  was  engraven  in  brass  on  his  tomb,  according  to 
his  express  direction  : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Ralph  Tyrer,  late  Vicar  of  Kendal,  B.D.,  who 
died  June  4,  a.d.  1627. 

London  bred  mee,  Westminster  fed  mee, 
Cambridge  sped  mee,  my  Sister  wed  mee, 
Study  taught  mee,  Living  sought  mee, 
Learning  brought  mee,  Kendal  caught  mee, 
Labour  press'd  mee,  sickness  distress'd  mee, 
Death  oppress'd  mee,  the  Grave  possess'd  mee, 
Earth  did  crave  mee,  and  Heav'n  would  have  mee. 
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Francis  Howlyn  was  Head-master  in  1570. 

Edward  Grant  *  succeeded  to  Howlyn  as  Head-master  in 
1572.  He  had  matriculated  as  a  Sizar  at  St.  John's 
College  in  February,  1563-64,  having  been  previously  at 
Westminster  School.  Consequently,  he  must  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  pupils  under  the  new  foundation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  perhaps  one  of  the  pensionarii,  for  had  he 
been  on  the  foundation  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
been  elected  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  removed  from 
Cambridge  to  Oxford,  and  studied  logic  and  philosophy 
either  in  Christchurch  or  in  Broadgates  Hall.  In  1577  he 
was  made  a  Canon  of  Westminster ;  in  December,  1584, 
was  instituted  Vicar  of  South  Bemflete,  Essex  ;  resigned 
this  in  1585,  and  was  instituted  to  the  Rectories  of  Bintre 
and  Foulsham,  in  Norfolk.  In  1589  he  was  created  D.D. 
at  Cambridge,  and  admitted  Canon  of  Ely.  In  1591  the 
Queen  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  East  Barnet.  In 
1592  he  resigned  the  Head-mastership.  In  1598  the  Queen 
presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Toppesfield.  He  died 
1601.  <e  This  admirable  scholar,"  say  the  editors  of 
"Athenaa  Cantabrigienses,"  "  deserves  commendation  for 
his  zealous  efforts  to  preserve  the  fame  of  Roger  Ascham, 
whose  orphan  family  he  strongly  recommended  to  the  care  of 
the  Queen."  He  published  " Grascae  Linguae  Spicilegium," 
— Trig  JLWyivikijq  j\(i)<j(7r]Q  (TTa^voXoyia,  which  was  a 
Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  Westminster  School,  1575. 
This  work  was  epitomised  by  his  successor,  Camden,  under 
the  title  of  "Institutio  Grascae  Grammatices  Compendiaria/' 
1507,  and  has  been  since  reprinted  about  one  hundred 
times. 

2.  "Oratio  de  Vita  et  Obitu  Rogeri  Ascham,  ac  ejus 
Scriptionis  Laudibus,"  prefixed  to  Ascham's  letters  and 
poems  published  by  Grant,  with  a  Latin  dedicatory  epistle 
to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  "  Lexicon    Graaco-Latinum,"     a    Greek    and    Latin 

*  "  Athence  Cantabrigienses." 
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lexicon   compiled   from   the  best  sources,  with  an  epistle 
dedicatory  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1581. 

4.  Poems  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  :  (a)  Prefixed  to 
Thyne's  translation  of  L'Huyd's  "  Breviary  of  Britayne," 
1573  ;  (b)  prefixed  to  Prise's  "  Historise  Britannicas 
Defensio,"  1573;  (c)  prefixed  to  Timme's  translation  of 
Remus's  "  Civil  Wars  of  France/'  1572;  (d)  prefixed  to 
Lloyd's  "  Pilgrimage  of  Princes ";  (e)  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Jewel;  (/)  prefixed  to  "Aschami  Epistolas "; 
(g)  prefixed  to  Barret's  "Alvearic";  (h)  prefixed  to 
Camden's  "Britannia";  (i)  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
on  his  arms,  prefixed  to  his  (Grant's)  edition  of  Crispinus's 
"Lexicon  ";  (k)  on  the  death  of  his  son  Edward,  1587-88  ; 
(I)  on  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  "Gab.  Harveii 
Grat.  Valdinens,"  lib.  ii.;  (m)  before  John  Stockwood's 
"  Disputatiunculum  Grammaticalium  Libellus." 

5.  Latin  letter  to  the  Queen  to  be  released  from  the 
trouble  of  his  employment,  after  seventeen  years'  teaching, 
12th  December,  1587. 

As  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  to  the  credit  of  a  Master 
pupils  who  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
under  other  hands,  we  may  consider  the  Election  of  1575  as 
the  first-fruits  of  Grant's  training.  In  this  year  two  were 
elected  to  Oxford, — Edward  Carow  and  Thomas  Ravis. 
Although  these  two  scholars  had  been  elected  according  to 
the  statutes,  and  Ravis  was  provided  with  a  letter  from  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch  refused  to 
admit  them  to  studentships  at  the  proper  time.  The  elected 
scholars  pleaded  their  own  cause  in  letters  to  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. These  letters  are  in  Latin.  Carow  at  the  end  of 
his  letter  adds  that  "  the  matter  now  in  doubt  was  the  pillar 
of  that  shop  of  eloquence  " — so  he  called  the  school ; — "  and 
that  if  that  were  broken  and  weakened,  the  whole  house 
would  inevitably  fall  and  come  flat  to  the  ground."  Lord 
Burleigh  remonstrated  with  the  Chapter,  who  alleged,  as 
the  ground  of  their  refusal,  want  of  room,  as  four  had  come 
to  them,,  two  with  letters  from  the  Queen  and  two  others 
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elected  from  Westminster  on  the  last  St.  Peter's  Day.  They 
admitted  the  Westminster  scholars  to  be  "  towardly  and 
good  grammarians/'  but  said  that  they  could  find  others 
with  those  attainments  who  were  also  better  logicians  and 
of  older  standing.  Carow  and  Ravis  were,  however,  ad- 
mitted, and  the  editor  of  the  "  Alumni  Westmon./'  from 
whose  pages  this  account  is  taken,  adds  that  "  the  struggle 
was  probably  beneficial  to  the  school,  as  there  does  not 
appear  any  later  attempt  by  Oxford  to  infringe  this  privi- 
lege." 

No  further  account  appears  of  Carow,  but  Ravis 
became  Prebendary  of  Westminster  1592  ;  Dean  of 
Christchurch  1596  ;  Vice-Chancellor  1596  and  1597  ; 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  1604;  Bishop  of  London  1607.  He 
was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  He  died  1609. 
Surely  an  extraordinary  career  for  so  young  a  man  !  Fuller 
says  that  he  "left  the  memory  of  a  grave  and  good  man 
behind  him.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  he  first  had 
his  learning  in  Westminster  School,  so  he  always  continued, 
both  by  his  counsel  and  countenance,  a  most  special  en- 
courager  of  the  studies  of  all  deserving  scholars  belonging 
to  that  foundation.-"  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  was  interred. 
His  arms  are  in  the  eastern  window  of  the  Chapter  House, 
and  his  picture  was  placed  in  the  Hall  at  Christchurch. 

John  King,  elected  to  Oxford  1576,  was  Chaplain  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. ;  Archdeacon  of 
Nottingham  1590;  Dean  of  Christchurch  1605;  Vice- 
Chancellor  1607-10;  Bishop  of  London  1611  ;  died  1621. 
Beside  the  above,  he  held  several  other  church  preferments. 
He  is  said  to  have  traced  his  descent  from  the  Saxon  kings 
in  Devonshire.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  Christchurch  in 
compliance  with  the  prayer  of  an  address  presented  to  King 
James  I.  by  a  Christchurch  man,  and  signed  by  thirty- two 
students  of  Christchurch.  In  this  epistle  he  is  styled 
"  Clarissimum  lumen  Anglicanas  Ecclesise."  He  possessed 
great   talents   for  preaching,  and   King  James  commonly 
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called  him  the  "king  of  preachers."  He  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  the  single  word  "  Re- 
surgam''  on  his  gravestone. 

Giles  Ascham,  elected  to  Cambridge  1578,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  famous  tutor,  Roger  Ascham.  His 
mother  having  been  left  in  very  distressed  circumstances, 
he  was  placed  by  Dean  Goodman,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Burleigh,  on  the  foundation  at  Westminster  School.  He 
took  his  B.A.  1582,  and  thenceforward  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  him. 

Richard  Parry,  elected  to  Oxford  1580,  was  Dean  of 
Bangor  1599,  and  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  1604.  He  assisted 
Dr.  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Welsh.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Carnarvonshire.  He  died  at  Dyssart,  in  Flint- 
shire, 1623,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  but  without  any 
monument  or  inscription  to  his  memory. 

William  Alabaster,  elected  to  Cambridge  1583,  became 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  (according  to  Fuller).  He  was 
nephew  to  Bishop  Still ;  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Essex  in 
his  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain ;  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  published  "  Seven  Motives  for  his 
Conversion."  He  soon  returned  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  on  his  way  from  Rome  was  imprisoned  at  Amsterdam 
by  the  burgomasters,  on  suspicion  of  a  plot  against  Prince 
Maurice  in  1610.  He  succeeded  Dean  Overall  as  Rector  of 
Therfield,  Herts,  probably  in  1614;  was  noted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages  and  of  geography,  as  well  as  for 
his  Latin  poetry.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  :  "  Lexi- 
con Pentaglotton/'  )6l7 ;  "Roxana/'  a  tragedy  acted  in 
the  Hall  at  Trinity  College  1592,  which  he  was  forced,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  surreptitious  edition,  to  publish  in 
1632.  The  piece  was  taken  from  an  Italian  one  by  Groto, 
and  is  highly  spoken  of   by  Dr.  Johnson,  though  said  by 
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Hallam  to  be  inferior  to  the  original.  He  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Spencer  in  his  "  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again  "  : — 

And  there  is  Alabaster  thoroughly  taught 

In  all  this  skill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few, 

Yet  were  he  knowne  to  Cynthia,  as  he  ought, 

His  ''  Eliseis  "  would  be  redde  anew. 

Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroic  song, 

Which  he  hath  of  that  mightie  Princesse  made  ! 

0  dreaded  dread,  do  not  thyself  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fame  lie  so  in  hidden  shade. 

But  call  it  forth,  0  call  him  forth  to  thee, 

To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  begun  : 

That,  when  he  finisht  hath  as  it  should  be, 

No  braver  Poeme  can  be  under  sun. 

Nor  Po,  nor  Tybur's  Swans  so  much  renown'd, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  highly  praised, 

Can  match  that  muse  when  it  with  Bayes  is  crown'd 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised. 

Alabaster's  " Eliseis"  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
related  in  Latin  verse  the  events  of  her  reign.  The  MS.  of 
of  it  is  in  the  library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  a  poem  in  Greek,  inserted  in  the  Cambridge 
Collection,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1587.  He 
was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  skilled  in  cabalistical 
learning. 

John  Raokster,  elected  to  Cambridge  1584,  took  his 
M.A.  in  that  University,  and  was  incorporated  in  that 
degree  at  Oxford  1594.  In  1598  he  published,  in  answer 
to  Alabaster's  "  Seven  Motives  for  his  Conversion,"  a 
"  Booke  of  the  Seven  Planets ;  or,  Seven  Motives  of  Wil- 
liam Alabaster's  Wit  Retrograded  or  Removed."  The 
dedication  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  same  schole  bred  us  both ;  the  same  university 
nourced  us  both ;  the  same  colledge  maintained  us  both ; 
the  same  master  preferred  us  both ;  the  same  roof,  nay,  the 
same  bed,  sometimes  contained  us  both." 

Richard  Ireland,  elected  to  Oxford  1587,  was  Head- 
master of  Westminster  School  from  1599  to  1610. 
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Benjamin  Jonson,  playwriter,  was  at  Westminster 
School  about  1584,  or  a  little  later,  for  he  was  born  in  1574. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  migrated 
from  Annandale  to  Carlisle,  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
VIII.  His  father,  who  had  undergone  much  religious  per- 
secution, and  had  been  deprived  of  his  estates  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  died  about  a  month  before  his  son's  birth  ; 
his  widow  not  long  after  married  a  master-bricklayer  living 
in  Hartshorne  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  and  sent  Ben  to  a 
private  school,  then  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields.  Some  friend  sent  the  boy  to  Westminster 
School,  whence  he  removed  either  to  Trinity  or  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  there  obtained  an  exhibition;  but 
even  with  this  assistance  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
himself  at  the  University,  which  he  quitted  after  a  few 
months,  and  for  a  time  followed  the  occupation  of  his  step- 
father. He  then,  as  a  volunteer,  entered  the  army,  which 
was  fighting  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands. 
His  short  campaign  was  marked  by  his  slaying  one  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
began  his  career  as  an  actor  and  an  author.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  thrown  into  prison  for  killing  in  a  duel  a  man 
who  had  challenged  him.  Whilst  there,  at  the  persuasion 
of  a  Romish  priest,"  he  was  admitted  into  the  Romish 
Church ;  but,  after  twelve  years,  returned  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-second  year 
he  produced  the  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  His  Humour." 
Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  the  performance  of  "  Every  Man 
out  of  His  Humour  "  with  her  presence.  On  the  accession 
of  King  James,  Jonson  was  employed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  masks  which  were  then  the  fashion. 

From  James  he  received  a  pension  of  one  hundred  marks, 
and,  in  1621,  the  reversionary  grant  of  the  Mastership 
of  the  Revels,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  Charles  I. 
made  him  a  present  of  £400,  changed  his  pension  from 
marks  into  pounds,  and  added  a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  to  it. 
He  also  received  a  pension  from  the  City  of  London.  In  the 
summer  of  1618  he  set  out  upon  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
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returned  in  May,  1619 ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  he  be- 
came the  guest  of  Bishop  Corbet,  at  Christchurch.  Cor- 
bet had  been  educated  at  Westminster,  but  was  one  of  the 
two  not  elected  at  the  Election  of  1598.  He  remained  for 
some  months  under  his  roof,  writing  masks  and  plays. 
On  the  19th  July  he  was  created  M.A.  in  a  full  House  of 
Convocation. 

He  died  August  16,  1637,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  plain  grave- 
stone, upon  which  Jack  Young,  an  Oxfordshire  knight,  who 
was  in  the  Abbey  whilst  the  grave  was  being  filled  up,  had 
engraved  the  words,  "  0  rare  Ben  Jonson  !  "  at  the  cost  of 
eighteenpence.  There  is  an  oval  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Bodleian  and  a  Kit-Kat  portrait. 

Peter  Smart  was  elected  to  Oxford  1588.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  has  been  called  by 
some  the  turbulent  Prebendary  of  Durham  ;  by  others  the 
proto-martyr  of  English  religious  liberty.  He  withstood 
the  ritual  innovations  of  Dean  Cosin  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  taking  for  his  text,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  preach, 
"  I  hate  them  that  hold  of  superstitious  vanities."  There 
is  a  portrait  of  him  extant,  with  a  couplet  by  Archbishop 
Usher  attached, 

Peter  preach  down  vain  rites  with  flagrant  heart, 
Thy  guerdon  shall  be  great,  tho'  here  thou  Smart. 

For  this  sermon  he  was  deprived,  fined  £500,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  King's  Bench.  Hampden  was  engaged  on 
his  case  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  restored  to  his 
Cathedral  dignity,  and  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Aycliffe 
and  of  Bishopstoke.  He  was  made  High  Commissioner  for 
the  province  of  York,  and  with  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
of  Raby,  was  concerned  in  the  trial  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
He  died  Senior  Prebendary  about  1652.  His  family  were 
for  many  generations  settled  at  Chapston  Hall,  Staindrop, 
Durham,  and  his  grandson  was  Christopher  Smart,  the  cele- 
brated poet.     William  Smart,  son  of  John  Smart,  of  Raby 
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Staindrop,  baptised  November  13,  1642,  settled  at  Belford, 
Northumberland,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  John  with 
Eleanor  Alder,  daughter  of  William  Alder,  of  Belford, 
West  Hull,  and  Grace  Carr,  daughter  of  Thomas  Carr,  of 
Ford  Castle,  the  family  descend  from  the  principal  Border 
families.  They  bear  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Smart,  or  Smert, 
Garter  King-at-Arms  from  1460  to  1478.  Arg.  a  chev. 
between  three  pheons  sa.  Their  son,  William  Smart,  of 
Trewhitt  and  Belford,  entertained  at  Belford  Hall  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  when  marching  to  quell  the  rebellion  in 
1745. 

Five  of  his  descendants,  whose  names  are  afterwards 
mentioned,  were  at  Westminster  School* 

Hugh  Holland,  elected  to  Cambridge  15S9,  was  cele- 
brated as  a  Latin  poet.  His  mother,  the  daughter  of  one 
Pain,  of  Denbigh,  had  several  other  children,  as  he  him- 
self has  recorded  in  these  lines,  written  when  he  was 
sixty-two  : — 

Yet  grief  is  by  the  surer  side  my  brother, 
The  child  of  Payne,  and  Payne  was  eke  my  mother, 
Who  children  had,  the  Ark  had  men  as  many, 
Of  which,  myself  except,  now  breathes  not  any. 

He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  travelled  to  Rome, 
thence  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  visited  Con- 
stantinople, where  Sir  Thomas  Glover,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, imprisoned  him  for  the  abuse  which,  when  at  Rome, 
he  had  freely  vented  upon  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  return 
home,  he  resided  for  some  years  at  Oxford,  and  lodged  in 
Balliol  College.  He  was  introduced  to  James  I.  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  to  whom,  in  1624,  he  dedicated  his  "Cypress 
Garland  for  the  Sacred  Forehead  of  our  late  Sovereign  King 
James. "  This  was  his  only  publication  ;  but  he  left  in  MS., 
in  which  form  they  were  presented  to  the  King,  verses 
describing  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  the  life  of  William 
Camden,    and   a   chronicle     of    Queen    Elizabeth's    reign. 
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He  died  1633,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  door  of  St.  Bennett's  Chapel,  without  any  monument, 
although  he  had  written  an  epitaph  for  one,  in  which  he 
styles  himself  "Miserrimus  peccator,  musarum  et  amici- 
tiarum  cultor  sanctissimus." 

Dudley  Cableton,  elected  to  Oxford  1591,  was  chosen 
M.P.  for  St.  Mawes,  Cornwall,  in  King  James  I.'s 
Parliament;  knighted  1610 ;  ambassador  to  Venice  1610; 
ambassador  to  the  States- General  1616,  and  again  in  1627; 
M.P.  for  Hastings,  Sussex,  1625  ;  Vice-Chamberlain  1625  ; 
created  Baron  Carleton  of  Imbercourt,  Surrey,  1626;  am- 
bassador to  France  1625,  and  again  in  1626;  created 
Viscount  Dorchester  1628  ;  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  1. 
1629;  died  1631.  As  Secretary  of  State,  he  managed  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  strove  to  soften  the 
differences  between  King  Charles  and  his  sister,  the  Queen 
of  Bohemia.  In  1627  he  was  deputed  to  carry  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange; 
and  in  1637  he  became  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council. 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  the  last  British  ambassador  to 
Holland  who  was  admitted  to  be  present,  and  to  vote  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States.  There  is  a  full-length  picture  of 
him  by  Cornelius  Jansen  in  Christchurch  Hall.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


William  Camden,  whose  antiquarian  researches  have 
made  his  name  famous  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  was  appointed  Head-master  of  Westminster  School 
in  1593.  Two  parishes  claim  the  honour  of  his  birth;  for 
he  was  born  in  the  Old  Bailey,  which  is  partly  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  partly  in  that  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate.  His  father  was  Sampson  Camden,  a  native  of 
Lichfield,  but  a  citizen  and  painter-stainer  of  London. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  St.  Paul's  School.  In  1566  he  was  placed  in 
Magdalen  College,   Oxford,  as   a  servitor.     Having  failed 
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to  obtain  a  demyship,  he  migrated  to  Broadgates  Hall, 
where  he  stayed  two  years  and  a  half  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Thornton,  who,  being  a  Canon  of  Christchurch,  invited 
him  thither,  and  he  remained  there  under  Dr.  Thornton's 
protection  during  the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  the 
University.  Dean  Goodman  gave  him  much  assistance  in 
his  studies,  as  did  also  the  Dean's  nephew,  Godfrey,  and  by 
Dr.  Godfrey  Goodman's  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
Under-master  in  1575,  and  Head-master  in  1593. 

He  published  in  1597  "  Institutio  Greecse  Grammatics 
Compendiaria  in  Usum  Scholee  Regis  Westmonasteriensis." 
This  Grammar  has  been  through  more  than  a  hundred 
editions.  In  1600  and  1606,  appeared  "  Reges,  Reginge, 
JSTobiles,  et  Alii,  in  Ecclesia  Collegiata  B.  Petri  Westmonas- 
terii  Sepulti  usque  ad  1600."  But  the  first  edition  of  his  im- 
mortal work,  "  Britannia,"  appeared  before  any  other  of  his 
writings,  in  1586  ;  a  second  edition  in  1587 ;  and  a  third  in 
1590.  The  first  half  of  his  "  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  to 
the  year  1588,  appeared  in  1615,  and  the  remainder  in  1627. 
In  1596  he  was  made  Richmond  Herald,  and  immediately 
after  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms.  He  died  at  Chiselhurst, 
November  9,  1623.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  written 
by  Camden  to  Archbishop  Usher  the  following  paragraph 
occurs  : — "  I  know  not  who  may  justly  say  I  was  ambitious, 
who  contented  myself  in  Westminster  School  when  I  writ 
my  ' Britannia/  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  who  refused  a 
mastership  of  requests  offered,  and  then  had  the  place  of 
a  King-at-Arms,  without  any  suit,  cast  upon  me.  I  did 
never  set  sail  after  present  preferments,  or  desired  to  soar 
higher  by  others.  I  never  made  suit  to  any  man;  no,  not 
to  His  Majesty,  but  for  a  matter  of  course  incident  to  my 
place,  neither  (God  be  praised)  I  needed,  having  gathered  a 
contented  sufficiency  by  my  long  labours  in  the  school." 

His  monument  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  south  transept 
of  the  abbey.  It  was  defaced  by  the  same  party  of  Cava- 
liers or  Independents,-*  who  broke  into  the  abbey  the  night 

*  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey." 
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after  the  burial  of  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamen- 
tary general,  and  broke  his  effigy  in  1646.  It  was  restored 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  about  1780,  and  this  inscription 
added : — 

Qui  Fide  antiqua,  et  opera  assidua 

Britannicam  antiquitatem 

Indagavit. 

Simplicitatem  innatam  honestis 

Studiis  excoluit. 

Animi  Solertiam  candore  illustravit, 

Gulielmus  Camdenus  ab  Elizabetha  K. 

Ad  regis  armorum 

Clarentii  titulo,  dignitatem 

Evocatus. 

Hie  spe  certa  resurgendi  in  Christo  S.E. 

Obiit  Anno  Domini  1623  .  9  Novernbris 

^Etatis  suae  74. 

William  Camden, 

Kaised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  dignity 

Of  Clarencieux  King-at-Arms  ; 

Who  with  rare  fidelity  and  continuous  labour 

Investigated  the  antiquities  of  Britain, 

Who  enriched  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  genius 

By  dignified  studies, 

Who  threw  lustre  on  his  talents  by  sincerity, 

Died  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  in  Christ  his  Saviour, 

On  the  9th  of  November,  a.d.  1623. 

In  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

F.  H.  F. 

Thomas  Aylesbuey,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1598,  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  Master  of  the  Mint ;  was  created  a 
baronet  1627;  died  1657.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an 
eminent  mathematician.  By  adhering  to  the  Royal  cause 
he  lost  all  his  offices,  and  was  plundered  of  his  estates  'in 
1642  ;  in  addition  to  which,  his  fine  library  and  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.  were  either  destroyed  or  sold  to  relieve 
his  necessity.  He  retired  to  Antwerp  in  1649,  whence,  in 
1652,  he  removed  to  Breda,  and  dying  there,  was  buried  in 
the  great  church. 

l  2 
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Kichaed  Corbet  was  not  taken  by  the  electors  in  1598. 
He  entered  at  Broadgates  Hall,  1597-8,  and  was  elected 
student  of  Christchurch  in  the  following  year.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1605,  at  which,  time  he  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  wits  in  the  University.  In  1612,  being 
then  Proctor,  he  pronounced,  by  desire  of  the  University, 
the  funeral  orations  on  Prince  Henry  and  on  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley.  He  was  Vicar  of  Cassington,  Oxon ;  Vicar  of 
Stewkley  Berks.,  1620;  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  ;  chaplain 
to  James  I.;  Dean  of  Christchurch,  1620;  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  1628;  of  Norwich,  1632. 

Goodwin  calls  him  "  elegantis  vir  ingenii,"  and  Fuller  ' '  a 
high  wit  and  most  excellent  poet,"  &c.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  died,  1635,  and  was  buried  in 
Norwich  Cathedral,  where  there  is  the  following  inscription 
on  his  tomb  : — 

Ricardus  Corbet,  Theologiae  Doctor, 
Ecclesiaj  Cathedralis  Christi  Oxoniensis 
Primum  A  lumnus,  deinde  Decanus,  exinde 
Episcopus,  illinc  hue  translates,  et 
Bine  in  ccelum,  Jul.  28.  An.  1635. 
Kichard  Corbet,  D.D. 
First  of  all  Student,  then  Dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford  ;  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  translated  from  that  See  to  this,  and  from  this  to 
Heaven.     July  28th,  1635.  F.  H.  F. 

His  picture  by  Cornelius  Jansen  is  in  Christchurch  hall. 
He  had  a  son,  Vincent  Corbet,  educated  at  Westminster, 
but  who  turned  out  badly. 

Edmund  Guntee,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1599,  was 
eminent  as  a  mathematician.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  astronomy  in  Gresham  College,  1619;  and  was  much 
patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  In  1606  he  described 
the  use  of  his  new  projection  of  the  sector,  in  a  Latin 
treatise.  In  1614  he  took  holy  orders,  and  was  presented 
by  the  King  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  George's,  Southwark, 
1615.  In  1622  he  discovered  a  variation  in  the  magnetic 
needle  on  the  mariner's  compass.  By  desire  of  Prince 
Charles,  he  drew  the  lines  on  the  dials  in  Whitehall  Gardens, 
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and  published  a  treatise  descriptive  of  them  in  1624.  On 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  1613,  he  published 
a  Latin  poem,  "  Epithalainia."     He  died  1626. 

Godfrey  Goodman,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1599,  was 
nephew  to  Dean  Goodman,  and  was  first  a  chorister,  then  a 
scholar  of  St.  Peter's.  He  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1604, 
and  became  Rector  of  Stapleford  Abbot's,  Essex,  in  1606, 
a  cure  which  he  held  till  1620,  and  was  afterwards  Rector  of 
Kemerton,  Gloucestershire,  and  of  West  Ilsley,  Berks. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Hereford,  but  declined 
on  conscientious  grounds.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  1624.  In  1640  he  was  suspended  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  for  refusing  to  sign  the  New  Canons,  as 
settled  by  the  Convocation  of  that  year — famous  for  con- 
tinuing its  sittings,  though  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved,— and  committed  to  the  Gate  House  by  the  King. 
He  was  afterwards  impeached,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  fined  £2,000  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his 
share  in  framing  the  same  Canons.  In  December  1641,  he 
and  eleven  other  bishops  withdrew  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  their  lives  were  in  danger  from  the  attacks  of  the 
populace,  and  they  signed  a  protest,  drawn  up  by  Archbishop 
William,  against  the  legality  of  any  proceedings  duriug 
their  compulsory  absence.  Upon  this  they  were  again  im- 
peached, committed  to  the  Tower,  and  released  on  bail  the 
May  following.  He  was  plundered  of  much  property, 
ejected  from  his  canonry  as  well  as  from  his  bishopric, 
and  lived  privately  in  Westminster  during  the  rebellion. 
He  afterwards  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  that 
faith  j  being  the  only  instance  since  the  Reformation  in 
which  an  English  bishop  has  become  a  pervert  to  the  errors 
of  that  Church. 

Samuel  Fell,  elected  to  Oxford  1601,  was  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  1626  ;  Prebendary  of  Worcester 
1628;  Dean  of  Lichfield  1637;  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
1638;  Yice-Chancellor,  1645,  1646,  1647;  ejected  for  his 
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loyalty  to  the  king  1648;  died  1649.  He  held  various 
other  Church  preferments  between  1612  and  1638.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  London  from  October,  1647,  until  May  or 
June,  1648,  and  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  except  the 
rectory  of  Sunningwell,  to  which  place  he  retired  on  his 
liberation.  He  died  there,  1649,  from  the  shock  occasioned 
by  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Anthony  Sleep,  elected  to  Cambridge  1601,  became 
Deputy  Public  Orator.  Wood  repeats  the  following  joke 
of  King  James  I. :  — "  That  Isaac  Wake,  Orator  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  had  a  good  Ciceronian  style,  but  his 
utterance  and  matter  was  so  grave  that,  when  he  spake 
before  him,  he  was  apt  to  sleep ;  but  Sleep,  the  Deputy 
Orator  of  Cambridge,  was  quite  contrary,  for  he  never 
spake  but  he  kept  him  awake,  and  made  him  apt  to 
laugh." 

Richaed  Lane,  elected  to  Cambridge  1602,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  was  elected  Lent  Reader  of  his  Inn,  the 
Middle  Temple ;  but  was  unable  to  read  lectures,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pestilence  then  prevalent  in  London.  He 
conducted  the  defence  of  Lord  Strafford,  1640  ;  was 
counsel  for  Judge  Berkeley  and  for  the  twelve  Bishops, 
1641,  and  was  afterwards  made  Attorney- General  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  joined  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  was 
knighted  on  his  arrival  there.  He  was  made  Serjeant-at- 
Law  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  nominated 
one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  who  treated  for  peace  at  Ux- 
bridge,  1645,  and,  October  28,  received  the  Great  Seal 
from  the  King,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Edward  Littleton.  The  next  year  the  King  appointed 
Sir  Richard  Lane  the  Lord  of  a  Council  for  conducting  the 
defence  of  Oxford,  and  in  this  post  he  appears  to  have  done 
all  that  circumstances  required,  only  surrendering  the  gar- 
rison at  the  command  of  the  King.     He  is  said  to  have 
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followed  the  young  Prince  into  exile,  and  to  have  died  in 
France  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1650. 

John  Wilson,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1602,  was  afterwards 
Head-master  of  Westminster  School. 

Richard  Ireland  succeeded  to  Camden  in  1599.  Very 
little  appears  to  be  known  about  him.  Archbishop  Laud* 
thus  makes  mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  his  own  trial, 
under  the  seventh  article,  charging  him  with  trying  to 
advance  Popery  and  superstition  within  the  realm  : — aThe 
second  witness,  one  Harris,  says  that  Mr.  Ireland — who 
was  sometime  student  of  Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  after 
Schoolmaster  at  Westminster — told  him  that  I  would  leave 
the  Church  of  England.  This  is  a  base  report  from  Mr. 
Ireland,  with  whom  I  never  had  any  acquaintance,  nor  was 
scarce  in  his  company  twice  in  all  my  life.  Nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  hinder  what  Mr.  Ireland  will  say,  or  Mr.  Harris 
from  him."  Anthony  Wood,f  in  his  account  of  Bishop 
Hackett,  says  : — "  When  he  was  very  young,  therefore,  he 
put  him  to  the  College  School  at  Westminster;  and  his 
Master,  Mr.  Ireland,  finding  in  him  a  great  propensity  to 
learning,  was  very  kind  to  him."  Ireland  was  Head-master 
up  to  1610. 

William  Dolben,  elected  to  Oxford  1603,  became  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln  in  1629 ;  was  nominated  a  Bishop,  but 
died  1631,  before  consecration.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  see  intended.  He  married  a  niece  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  Bishop  Williams.  He  was  so  beloved  by  his  pa- 
rishioners, that  during  his  last  illness  they  ploughed  and 
sowed  his  glebe  at  their  own  expense,  in  order  that  his 
widow  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  crops.  He  was  father 
to  John  Dolben,  elected  to  Oxford  1640,  who  became 
Archbishop  of  York.     He  had  besides  several  descendants 

*  Cobbett's  "  State  Trials,"  vol.  iv. 

t  "  Athense  Oxonienses,"  vol.  iv.  p.  824. 
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educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  the  only  sons  of  his 
two  daughters  were  elected  to  Oxford :  the  one,  Stephen 
Luddington,  in  1664  ;  the  other,  William  Stratford,  in 
1688. 

Brian  Duppa  (or  De  Uphaugh),  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  in  1605,  became  Dean  of  Christchurch  1629;  Vice- 
Chancellor  1632 ;  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  1634;  Preceptor 
to  King  Charles  II.,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  1638;  of  Salis- 
bury 1641 ;  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Almoner  1660. 
He  died  1662.  He  was  eminent  even  at  school  for  his 
attainments,  particularly  in  Hebrew.  Bishop  King  tells 
us  "he  had  the  greatest  dignity  the  school  could  afford 
put  upon  him — to  be  the  Pcedonomus  at  Christmas — Lord 
of  his  fellow-scholars.  Charles  I.  specially  committed  to 
him,  or  to  whomsoever  he  should  name,  the  education  of 
his  sons  as  to  religion,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  nomina- 
tions to  vacant  sees.  He  attended  that  King  in  all  his 
troubles,  and  at  his  death  retired  to  Eichmond,  in  Surrey, 
where,  in  1661,  he  founded  an  almshouse,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  during  the  King's  exile,  as  the  inscription  over 
it  indicates.  Charles  II.  visited  Duppa  in  his  last  illness, 
and  received  the  dying  man's  blessing.  The  body  of  the 
Bishop  was  carried  to  York  House,  in  the  Strand,  and  after 
lying  in  state  there  for  some  time,  was  buried  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  picture 
by  Vandyck  is  in  the  hall  at  Christchurch. 

William  Beale,  elected  to  Cambridge  1605,  obtained  a 
Fellowship  at  Jesus  College,  and  was  chosen  Master  of  the 
same,  1632.  In  1633  he  was  appointed  Master  of  St.  John's 
College  by  the  King,  and  was  in  that  year  Vice- Chancellor 
of  the  University.  In  1637  he  was  presented  by  the  King 
to  the  rectory  of  Paulerspury,  Northamptonshire ;  and  he 
was  also  rector  of  Cottingham  in  that  county,  and  of  Aber- 
darron.  In  1641  he  entertained  the  King  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  very  active  in  collecting  plate  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  the  royal  treasury.    He  was  subsequently 
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deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  sent  to  London  with  other 
Heads  of  Houses  at  Cambridge,  and  imprisoned  for  nearly 
three  years.  On  his  release,  he  joined  the  King  at  Oxford, 
and  became  his  chaplain.  He  was  one  of  the  divines 
selected  by  Charles  I.  to  accompany  him  to  Holdenby.  He 
was  afterwards  exiled,  and  went  to  Spain  in  the  capacity 
of  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Coltington  and  Sir 
Edward  Hyde.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1650,  and  his  body 
was  consumed  by  quicklime,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

John  Hacket,  head  of  those  elected  to  Cambridge,  in 
1608,  had  been  sent  to  Westminster  School  at  a  very  early 
age,  where,  says  Wood,  "  his  master,  Mr.  Ireland,  finding 
in  him  a  great  propensity  to  learning,  was  very  kind  to  him/' 
and  Hacket  himself  in  his  life  of  Archbishop  Williams  has 
acknowledged  his  debt  for  the  tuition  of  Bishop  Andrews, 
who  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  Westminster.  When  the 
time  came  for  Hacket's  election,  Dr.  Neville,  then  Master  of 
Trinity,  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  assured  his  father 
he  would  take  him  to  Cambridge,  "  if  he  carried  him  thither 
on  his  back."  Having  taken  his  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  he 
was  incorporated  into  thafc  degree  at  Oxford  ;  received  holy 
orders,  arid  held  the  vicarage  of  Trumpington  with  his 
Fellowship.  He  became  also  Rector  of  Stoke  Hammond, 
Bucks,  and  in  1621  was  Rector  of  Kirkby-under-wood, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Williams,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal;  and  in  1623  a  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  In  1624  King  James  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  to  that  of  Cheam,  Surrey. 
In  1641  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-committee  of 
divines  for  inquiring  into  the  Liturgy;  in  the  same  year  he 
pleaded  before  Parliament,  and  for  the  time  successfully,  in 
behalf  of  the  deans  and  chapters  whom  the  Puritans  sought 
to  strip  of  their  endowments.  He  was  made  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  1642,  but  was  soon  deprived  of  that,  and  of 
that  of  his  other  preferments,  besides  being  robbed  of  a 
large   sum  of  money.      He  retired   to   Cheam,  was  again 
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seized,  and  for  some  time  kept  prisoner  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  After  his  release,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Cheam, 
until  1660,  when  he  was  restored  to  his  other  benefices.  He 
refused  the  See  of  Gloucester  in  1660,  but  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1661.  Bishop  Hacket  erected  the 
buildings  called  the  Bishop's  Hostel,  at  Trinity  College,  and 
left  money  to  Clare  Hall,  and  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  library  to  the  University.  He  accomplished 
the  restoration,  by  his  own  liberality  and  his  appeals  to  others, 
of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  He  wrote  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses  on  the  death  of  Anne,  Queen  of 
James  I.  His  Latin  comedy,  "  Loyola,"  was  published  in 
1648.  It  had  been  since  acted  before  King  James,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  so  irritated  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  it  was 
written,  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  for  him  to  accom- 
pany into  Germany  an  embassy  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  chaplain.  His  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams/' 
appeared  after  his  death  ;  also  in  1675,  a  "  Century  of  Ser- 
mons/' prefixed  to  which  is  his  life,  by  Dr.  Plume,  and  an 
engraving  of  him  by  Faithorne  ;  over  the  head  is  his  motto, 
"  Serve  God,  and  be  chearf ull,"  and  under  it  are  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

His  face  this  Icon  shows,  his  pious  wit 
These  sermons  :  would  you  know  him  further  yet, 
Yourself  must  die,  for  reader,  you  must  looke 
In  heav'n,  for  what's  not  of  him  in  this  Booke. 

He  died  at  Lichfield,  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his  son. 

Henry  King,  elected  to  Oxford  1608,  was  son  of  John 
King,  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1576.  He  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  James  I. ;  was  made 
Canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  1615  ;  Archdeacon  of 
Colchester  1617;  Dean  of  Rochester  1638;  Bishop  of 
Chichester  1 641 .  He  also  received  the  rectory  of  Petworth, 
Sussex,  in  this  year,  and  was  Rector  of  Fulham,  and 
Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  was  ejectedTrom  his  living,  as  well 
as  from  his  see,  and  resided  with,  and  was  chiefly  maintained 
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by,  Sir  Richard  Hobart,  of  Langley,  Bucks,  who  had  married 
his  sister.  He  was  reinstated  at  the  Restoration  in  the 
preferments  which  had  been  taken  from  him.  "In  his 
younger  days  he  delighted  much  in  the  studies  of  music  and 
poetry."  He  composed  several  anthems,  and  in  1651  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  adapted  to  singing  in 
churches.  King  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  Bishop 
Duppa,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1662,  to  the  "  great  content 
of  the  auditory."  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  preacher, 
and  admired  and  loved  as  a  man.     He  died  1679. 

John  King,  elected  to  Oxford  1608,  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  above.  He  was  only  fourteen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  Christchurch.  He  took  all  his 
degrees  in  the  University  at  the  same  time  with  his  brother ; 
was  collated  by  his  father  to  the  prebend  of  Kentish  Town 
in  St.  Paul's,  1616;  was  public  orator  at  Oxford  1622; 
Canon  of  Christchurch  1624;  and  of  Windsor  1625; 
Rector  of  Remenham,  Berks  1625;  died,  1638.  He  pub- 
lished two  Latin  orations,  in  1623,  on  Prince  Charles's 
matrimonial  visit  to  Spain;  some  poems  in  the  Oxford 
Collections,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  1613, 
on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  1619,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
King,  1625.  The  last  was  published  separately,  under  the 
title  of  iC  Cenotaphium  Jacobi,  sive  laudatio  funebris  pise  et 
felicis  memoriae  Jacobi,  Magnse  Britanniae,  Regis." 

George  Herbert,  elected  to  Cambridge  1608,  was  the 
the  fifth  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  Esq.,  and  brother  to  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  He  was  born  at  Montgomery 
Castle  1593.  Isaac  Walton,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  says 
"  he  was  not  long  after  the  age  of  twelve  years  commended 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Neale,  who  was  then  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  by  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was 
then  Chief  Master  of  that  school,  when  the  beauties  of  his 
pretty  behaviour  and  wit  shined,  and  became  so  eminent  and 
lovely  in  this  his  innocent  age,  that  he  seemed  to  be  marked 
out  for  piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of  heaven,  and  thus 
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he  continued  in  that  school  till  he  came  to  be  perfect  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  especially  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
in  which  he  afterwards  proved  an  excellent  critic."  As 
public  orator,  he  wrote  the  letter  which  conveyed  the  thanks 
of  the  University  to  James  I.,  for  the  present  of  the 
"Basilicon  Doron."  Through  this  letter  he  obtained  an 
introduction  at  Court,  and  a  small  sinecure  office,  once 
held  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  King, 
he  was  ordained,  and  became  Chaplain  to  his  kinsman, 
Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  through  whose  interest  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Fugglestone,  with  Bemerton 
annexed,  near  Salisbury,  in  1630.  He  was  an  accomplished 
modern  linguist,  and  a  good  musician,  and  he  composed 
and  set  to  music  many  anthems  and  hymns.  With  the  aid 
of  some  few  contributions  he  entirely  rebuilt  the  church  of 
Leyton  Ecclesia,  attached  to  his  prebend,  and  likewise 
' '  built  a  fair  house  "  for  his  sucessor  at  Bemerton.  Fuller 
says  of  him, — "  Remarkable  for  his  conformity  to  Church 
discipline,  whereby  he  drew  the  greater  part  of  his  parish- 
ioners to  accompany  him  daily  in  the  public  celebration 
of  divine  service."     He  died  1635. 

Chakles  Chauncy,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1609, 
was  subsequently  chosen  Hebrew  professor  in  that  Uni- 
versity by  the  Heads  of  Houses ;  but  Dr.  Williams,  then 
Vice- Chancellor,  desiring  that  office  for  a  friend  of  his  own, 
made  Chauncy  professor  of  Greek,  or  more  probably  Greek 
lecturer,  in  his  own  College.  He  was  Yicar  of  Ware,  Herts, 
1627  until  1633;  and  of  Marston  St.  Laurence,  North- 
amptonshire, from  August  28th,  1633,  until  August  28th, 
1637.  He  was  suspended  from  his  ministry  by  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  in  1635,  but,  after  some  imprison- 
ment, was  released  upon  payment  of  large  costs.  He, 
however,  recanted  his  submission,  quitted  the  Church  of 
Eugland,  and  fled  to  America.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
New  England,  in  the  close  of  1637,  and  removed  shortly  to 
Scituate,  where  he  spent  nine  years.  He  then  became 
president  of  Harvard  College,  New  Cambridge,  and  filled 
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this  post  during  seventeen  years.  He  was  a  great  linguist, 
and  especially  an  Orientalist.  He  contributed  a  poem  to 
the  "  Lacrymse  Cantabrigienses  "  on  the  death  of  Anne, 
Queen  of  James  I.;  and  to  the  "  Epithalamiuui,"  on  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.,  1625.  He  also  delivered  a  Latin 
oration  on  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Archduchess  of  Austria,  after  their 
entertainment  at  Trinity  College.  He  died  1671,  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge,  New  England.  He  is  styled  by 
his  biographer,  Mather,  the  "  Cadmus  Americanus." 

Thomas  Goffe,  elected  to  Oxford  1609,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet  and  orator.  He  became  rector  of  East 
Clandon,  Surrey,  1620.  He  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
spoken  in  Christchurch  Cathedral  on  the  death  of  Dean 
Godwin  in  1620;  and  also  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Saville  in  1627.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieces,  five  of  them  tragedies,  with  the  following 
titles: — "The  Raging  Turk;  or  Bajazet  the  Second," 
1631;  "  Courageous  Turk ;  or  Amurath  the  First,"  1632  ; 
"Tragedy  of  Orestes,"  1633;  "  Selimus,  'Emperor  of  the 
Turks,"  1638;  "The  Careless  Shepherdess,"  1656.  None 
of  these  were  published  during  his  lifetime.  Though 
having  a  professed  aversion  to  women,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  inveigled  by  the  widow  of  a  former  Rector  of  East 
Clandon.  The  ill-treatment  he  received  from  his  wife  and 
his  stepchildren  broke  his  heart,  and  he  died,  1629.  No 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Francis  Finch,  elected  to  Cambridge  1611,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  of  Eastwell,  Kent,  and 
his  mother,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex.  He  took  a  nobleman^ 
degree  of  M.A.,  as  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea, 
that  title  having,  in  1628,  been  granted  to  his  mother. 

Lambert  Osbolston,  elected  to  Oxford,  1612,  was  after- 
wards Head-master  of  Westminster  School. 
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Robert  Creyghton,  or  Crichton,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1613,  was  appointed  Greek  Professor  in  that  University 
1625,  and  Public  Orator  1627;  Treasurer  of  Wells  1632  ; 
Dean  of  St.  Burian's,  Cornwall,  1637  ;  Chaplain  to  Kings 
Charles  I.  and  II. ;  Dean  of  Wells  1660 ;  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  1670;  died  1672.  He  retired  to  Oxford  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  then  made  D.D. 
in  1642.  When  the  Parliament  obtained  possession  of 
Oxford  he  escaped  into  Cornwall  in  the  disguise  of  a 
labourer,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in  joining  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  exile  he  shared.  His  greatest  work  is 
the  translation,  from  the  Creek  into  Latin,  of  Sylvester 
Sguropulus's  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Florence," 
1660.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Stuart,  of  the  Athole 
family,  and  so  allied  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 

John  Wilson  *  was  appointed  Head-master  in  1610,  and 
resigned  his  post  1622.  He  was  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster 1623  ;  first  Prebendary  and  afterwards  Dean  of 
Ripon;  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  1629;  Master  of  the  Savoy; 
died  1634.  He  was  born  at  Westminster,  and  "  had  a  faculty 
more  than  ordinary  in  instructing  youth."  Was  Rector  of 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  1621 ;  and  Vicar  of  Burneston,  in  the 
same  county,  1622.  Dr.  Wilson  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's, 
Nottingham,  where  a  simple  monument  records  his  prefer- 
ments, and  the  date  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  February,  1634. 

Passing  over  the  election  of  1614,  we  take  Zouch 
Tounley,  elected  to  Oxford  1615,  as  the  first  production  of 
Wilson's  teaching.  He  became  Deputy  Orator  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  which  capacity  he  pronounced  Camden's 
funeral  oration.  He  wrote  a  commendatory  copy  of  verses 
on  Ben  Jonson,  prefixed  to  that  poet's  works,  and  also  a 
short  poem  in  answer  to   an  attack   made  on  Jonson  by 

*  "  Alumni  Wastmon.'' 
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Alexander  Gile.  It  has  this  superscription  : — "  Mr.  Souch 
Tounlye  to  Mr.  Ben  Jonson,  against  Mr.  Alexander  Gile's 
verses  wrighten  by  hym  against  the  play  called  the 
Magnettick  Ladye."  Some  of  his  verses  were  printed 
in  the  Oxford  collection  on  the  death  of  Anne,  Queen  of 
James  I. 

George  Morley,  elected  to  Oxford  1615,  was  Dean  of 
Christchurch  1660;  Bishop  of  Worcester  1660;  Dean  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  1661  ;  Bishop  of  Winchester  1662  ; 
died  1684.  In  1640  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Hartfield, 
Sussex  ;  and  about  that  time  was  made  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  Charles  I.  He  zealously  withstood  the  Parliamentary 
visitors,  both  at  Oxford  and  in  London.  He  was  deputed 
to  London,  as  a  delegate  from  the  University,  to  plead 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
dispossessed  of  all  his  preferments,  although  Selden  and 
Whitelock  both  made  efforts  to  save  him.  He  attended  his 
friend  Lord  Capel,  after  his  sentence,  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold. 

He  spent  the  first  two  years  of  the  King's  exile  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards 
Lord  Clarendon.  He  was  then  for  two  years  at  the  Hague 
as  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  then  joined  the  Hydes 
at  Breda,  and  lived  with  them  for  four  years.  During  all 
this  time  he  daily  read  the  Church  Service,  established  a 
weekly  catechism,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  every  month.  Mosley  was  sent  over  to 
England  to  assist  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  King's 
return,  being  selected  for  this  mission  from  his  being  in- 
clined to  the  opinions  of  the  Calvinistic  party.  On  the 
Restoration  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Deanery  of  Christ- 
church,  and,  in  the  same  year,  1660,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  preached  the  sermon  at  the 
Coronation  1661;  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  Savoy 
conference ;  was  also  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity;  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  1662;  died 
at  Farnham  Castle  1684. 
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He  was  a  zealous  Churchman,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  great  vivacity  and  energy.  To  him  is  attri- 
buted the  answer  made  to  a  country  gentleman  who  asked, 
"  What  do  the  Arminians  hold  ?  "  "  All  the  best  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  in  England/'  was  the  reply  of  Mosley.  His 
picture,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  hangs  in  the  hall  at  Christchurch. 

John  Price,  elected  to  Oxford  1617,  became  Greek  Pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  in  Italy.  In  1652,  Cosmo,  the  great  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  made  him  supervisor  of  his  medals,  &c.  He 
was  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Barberini ;  and 
died  at  Rome,  1676.  "  The  greatest  critic  of  his  time/' 
The  earliest  of  his  literary  productions  is  a  copy  of  verses 
contributed  to  the  collection  entitled,  "  Funebria  Sacra," 
written  on  the  death  of  Anne,  Queen  of  James  I.,  1619. 
His  two  greatest  works  are  his  "  Notes  on  Apuleius,"  and 
his  critical  "  Commentaries  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 


Thomas  Locket,  head  of.  those  elected  to  Oxford  1618, 
became  vicar  of  East  Garston,  Berks,  but  resigned  in  1633. 
He  then  became  a  tutor  of  distinction  at  Christchurch,  but 
was  deprived  of  that  office,  and  suspended  from  preaching 
by  the  Parliamentary  Visitors,  1650,  and  lost  his  stall  at 
Chichester,  of  which  he  was  Prebendary.  His  offence  was 
a  sermon,  which  displeased  the  Visitors.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Beminster  Prima,  in  the 
Church  of  Salisbury,  1660,  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
resigned  his  Prebend  at  Chichester.  He  was  librarian  to 
the  Bodleian  from  1660  until  December,  1665.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  installed  Canon  of  Christchurch.  He 
contributed  money  towards  the  rebuilding  of  Christchurch, 
1660.  He  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Consort,  in  1619,  printed  with  the  other  Oxford  poems, 
and  contributed  to  almost  all  the  poetical  collections  made 
by  that  University  on  similar  occasions  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration.      He  died   1679.     His  picture   is  in  the 
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Bodleian.      His  epitaph    in   Christchurch    Cathedral  is  as 

follows : — 

Hie 

Dominum  Prsestolatur 
Dr.  Tho.  Lockey,  Londin  : 
Ecclesiae  hujus  Prebend  : 

Cui 

Post  Eomam  bis  aditam 

Nee  Patria  sua  displicuit,  Nee  Fides 

Cui 

Favens  Deus  Conscientiam  bonam, 

Csetera  Mediocria,  dedit, 

Ut  et  suo  Contentus  viveret 

Et  Seipso. 

Obiit  Anno  Dni.  1679 

^Etatis  78. 

Here 

Lies  waiting  for  his  Lord 

Dr.  Thomas  Lockey,  of  London. 

Canon  of  this  Cathedral : 

Whom 

Though  he  had  been  twice  to  Rome 

B  is  own  Country  ever  delighted,  and  his  own  Faith  : 

To  whom 

A  Gracious  God  gave  a  good  Conscience, 

All  else  in  moderation  ; 

That  he  might  live  contented  with  what  he  had, 

And  with  himself. 

He  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1679. 

In  the  78th  of  his  age.  F.  H.  F. 

William  Hemmings,  elected  to  Oxford  1621,  was  a 
dramatic  writer,  son  of  J.  Hemmings,  a  famous  comedian 
with  Shakespeare,  and  editor,  with  Henry  Condall,  of  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  1623.  Although 
elected  from  Westminster  in  1621,  he  did  not  matriculate 
until  1624,  yet  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1625,  and 
that  of  M.A.  in  1628. 

He  wrote  "  The  Coursinge  of  the  Hare,  or  the  Madcap," 
a  comedy  acted  at  the  Fortune  Theatre,  1632-3,  and  the 
"  Fatal  Contract/'  a  tragedy.  This  was  published  in  1653, 
and  was  revived  by  Elkanah  Settle,  under  the  title  of  "  Love 
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and  Revenge.'"  It  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  a  new 
tragedy,  and  called  "  The  Eunuch/'  in  1687.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  "  Jew's  Tragedy/'  or  their  overthrow 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  from  the  account  given  by 
Josephus  ;  and  of  other  works,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  printed. 

John  Donne,  elected  to  Oxford  1622,  was  son  of  Dr. 
Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  incorporated  LL.D.  at 
Oxford  from  the  University  of  Padua,  1638.  He  wrote  a 
copy  of  verses  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  in  1625  ;  edited 
his  father's  poems  ;  and  prefixed  to  them  some  verses  of  his 
own,  1650;  was  also  the  author  of  several  detached  pieces 
printed  before  the  works  of  his  acquaintance,  and  of  the 
"Humble  Petition  of  Covent  Garden  against  Dr.  John 
Baber,"  a  physician,  who  practised  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  who  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  1642.  Wood 
describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  sense  and  parts,"  but  says  that 
his  productions  were  "  frivolous  trifles,"  and  himself  "  an 
atheistical  buffoon/'  "yet  valued  by  King  Charles  the 
Second."     He  died  1662. 

James  Duport,  elected  to  Cambridge  1622,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  tutors  of  the  College,  which  office  he  exercised 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  made  Professor  of 
Greek  1639;  Master  of  Magdalen  College;  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough 1664.  He  translated  the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of 
Job  into  Greek  verse.  His "  Homeri  Gnomologia "  was 
published  1660,  and  spread  his  fame  among  the  learned  on 
the  Continent.  The  Convocation  of  1666  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  praying  the  King  to  recommend  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  of  David  for  general  use  in  schools.  In 
1676  he  collected  and  published  all  his  numerous  poems 
under  the  title  of  "  Musas  Subsecivae."  It  was  his  transla- 
tion into  Greek  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
first  introduced  that  composition  to  the  notice  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church.  Mr.  Hallam  says  that  "  he  de- 
serves honour  by  standing  almost  alone  in  the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,"  as  eminent  in  ancient   or   classical 
literature.     He  died,  1679. 

Thomas  Randolph,  head  of  those  elected  to  Cambridge, 
1623,  wrote  many  poems  and  plays,  was  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
wits  of  his  time.  He  printed  the  "Muse's  Looking-glass/' 
a  comedy,  1638.  "Amyntas;  or  the  Impossible  Dowry," 
was  published  with  poems  of  his  and  the  former  comedy  in 
1640.  His  other  dramas  were: — " Aristippus ;  or  the 
Jovial  Philosopher,"  1630;  "The  Conceited  Pedlars," 
1630;  "The  Jealous  Lovers,"  1632 ;  "  Hey  for  Honesty! 
Down  with  Knavery  ! "  translated  out  of  "  Aristophanes, 
his  Plutus  ":  augmented  and  published  by  "  F.  J.,"  1651. 
He  is  alluded  to  in  the  Sixth  Sestyad  of  "  The  Times  dis- 
played in  Six  Sestyads."  Fuller  says  of  him  : — "  The 
Muse  seems  not  only  to  have  smiled,  but  to  have  been 
tickled  at  his  nativity,  such  the  festivity  of  his  poems  of 
all  sorts."  He  died  1634.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  for  which  an  inscription  in 
Latin  and  English  verse  was  composed  by  Randolph's  most 
intimate  friend,  Peter  Hansted. 

Samuel  Rutter,  elected  to  Oxford  1623,  was  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man  1661.  He  had  been  Archdeacon  of  Man, 
and  had  administered  the  whole  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  island  until  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, 1643.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  the  companion  of  that  nobleman  in  the  im- 
prisonment which  he  suffered  for  the  Royal  cause.  At  the 
Restoration  he  received  a  prebend  at  Lichfield,  in  addition 
to  his  bishopric.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral, 
under  the  uncovered  steeple  of  St.  Germain's,  then  in 
ruins.  His  epitaph,  engraven  on  a  brass  plate,  which  was 
stolen  many  years  ago  by  a  tourist,  was  as  follows  : — 

In  hac  domo  quam  a  vermiculis 

Mutuo  accepi  confratribus  meis 

M   2 
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Sub  spe  Resurrectionis  ad  yitam 
Jaceo  Samuel  Permissione  Divina 
Episcopus  hujus  Insulse. 

Siste  Lector  Vide  et  Ride 

Palatium  Episcopi. 
Obiit  30  die  Mensis  Maii  An  :  1662. 

In  this  house,  which  I  have  received, 

A  loan  from  the  worms,  my  brothers, 

I  lie,  Samuel,  by  Divine  permission, 

Bishop  of  this  Island. 

Stop,  reader  ;  look,  and  smile  at 

The  Bishop's  Palace. 

He  died  May  30th,  1662. 

F.  H.  F. 

Richaed  Busby,  elected  to  Oxford  1624,  became  after- 
wards Head-master  of  Westminster  School. 

Lambeet  Osbolston,  or  Osbaldeston,  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Olave  in  Southwark,  was  admitted  into  Westminster 
School  in  16 — ;  elected  to  Christchurch,  1612;  M.A., 
1617;  appointed  Head-master,  1622;  and  Prebendary 
of  the  tenth  stall  at  Westminster  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Sutton,  1629.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
excellent  scholar  and  teacher,  and  Fuller  says  that 
above  eighty  doctors  in  the  three  great  faculties  in  the 
two  Universities  gratefully  acknowledged  their  education 
under  him,  before  the  great  rebellion  broke  out.  But 
so  it  was  that  he  having  been  much  favoured  and 
patronised  by  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  did  always  stick  close  to  him  in 
the  controversies  between  him  and  Dr.  Laud,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  which  he  suffered  in  some  measure, 
especially  after  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  certain 
libellous  passages  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  said 
Williams,  wherein  he  styles  Laud:  "  the  little  vermin"; 
"the  urchin";  and  " hocus  pocus";  for  which,  being 
called  into  question  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  found 
guilty,   he  lost   his   spiritualities,    was   fined  £5,000,   and 

*  Nichols,  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  viii. 
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sentenced  to  have  his  ears  tacked  to  the  pillory  in  the 
presence  of  his  scholars.  This  sentence  he  avoided  by  a 
seasonable  withdrawing  of  himself  from  Westminster  in 
1638.  He  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  allowed  for  a  time  to  keep  his  prebend  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  prebendaries  were  turned  out.  But  then, 
seeing  what  mad  measures  the  members  of  the  second 
Parliament  took,  he  favoured  his  Majesty's  cause,  and  in 
some  measure  suffered  for  it;  lived  retiredly  in  the 
interval;  and,  dying  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1659, 
was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  West- 
minster. He  was  a  learned  man,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  published  any  book. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Osbolston's  pupils  was  Thomas 
Terrent,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1625,  when  five  were  taken, 
and  also  five  by  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
appointed  in  1632  to  revise  the  University  statutes,  and 
digest  them  into  one  book.  He  was  ejected  from  his 
studentship  in  1648,  but  "  complied  so  far  that,  being 
sickly,  the  Dean  allowed  him  a  chamber  and  some  main- 
tenance." Terrent  has  a  copy  of  verses  in  each  of  the 
following  collections  of  Oxford  poems  : — In  the  "  Soteria," 
on  the  recovery  of  Charles  I.,  1633;  in  the  "  Solis  Britan- 
nici  Perigceum,"  on  his  return  from  his  coronation  in 
Scotland,  1633,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
the  same  year ;  in  the  ' '  Flos  Britannicus  Veris  Novissimi," 
on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  King  and  Queen,  1636 ; 
and  in  the  " '' EXaiocpopia,"  on  Oliver  Cromwell's  peace  with 
Holland  in  1654.     He  died,  1660. 

Thomas  Ryley,  elected  to  Cambridge  1625,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  his  College,  but  his  pupils  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  satisfactory  set,  for  in  a  letter  from 
Cambridge,  dated  1638,  there  is  this  passage: — "Mr. 
Rylie  is  very  sick,  occasioned  by  discontent  of  mind  and 
want  of  sleep  by  crosses  from  his  pupils."  He,  like  Hyde, 
prefixed  to  Duport's  translation   of   Job  a  copy  of  Latin 
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verses.  He  also  wrote  some  English  verses  prefixed  to  Mr. 
John  Russell's  account  of  "  The  Two  Famous  Pitched 
Battles  of  Lypsick  and  Lutzen,"  1634;  and  some  more 
are  to  be  found  before  T.  Randolph's  "  Jealous  Lovers/' 
1640.  He  had  also  Latin  verses  in  the  "  Cambridge 
Poems"  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York,  1633;  and  in 
those  published  in  the  same  year,  on  the  King's  return 
from  Scotland. 

William  Cartwright,  elected  to  Oxford  1628,  received 
holy  orders  1638;  was  appointed  Reader  in  Metaphysics 
in  the  University;  nominated  one  of  the  "  Council  of  War" 
in  Oxford;  imprisoned  by  Lord  Say,  but  released  on  bail. 
Died  of  camp  fever,  1643.  He  obtained  great  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  preacher  during  his  short  life.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  unbounded  panegyrics  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Fifty  copies  of  laudatory  verses  are  prefixed  to  the 
volume  of  his  poems  and  plays,  which  was  published  ten 
years  after  his  death.  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say  of  him  : 
"  My  son  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man."  And  Dean 
Fell  "  that  he  was  the  utmost  man  could  come  to." 

Besides  the  poems  mentioned  above  that  were  published, 
four  dramatic  pieces  of  Cartwright's — "  The  Lady  Errant," 
"  The  Ordinary,"  "  Siege ;  or  Love's  Convert,"  and  the 
"  Royal  Slave,"  a  Passion  sermon,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Offspring  of  Mercy,  issuing  out  of  the  Womb  of  Cruelty," 
not  printed  until  1652,  and  a  poem  on  "  The  Signal  Days 
in  the  month  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  Crown  and 
Royal  Family,"  not  printed  till  1671 ;  also  some  verses  set 
to  "Ayres  for  Several  Voices,"  by  Henry  Lawes ;  and 
' '  Poemata  Grseca  et  Latina."  His  "  Royal  Slave  "  was 
acted  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Oxford,  by  himself  and 
fellow-students,  on  the  30th  August,  1636,  Busby  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Cratander.  This  account  of  the  performance 
is  from  a  letter  of  George  Evelyn's  to  his  father : — "  The 
play  being  ended"  (at  St.  John's),  "he"  (the  King)  "went 
to  Christchurch,  and  after  supper  to  another  play,  called 
the  ' Royal  Slave,'  all  the  actors  performing  in  a  Persian 
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habite,  which  play  delighted  his  Majesty  and  all  the  nobles, 
commending  it  as  the  best  y*  ever  was  acted." 

Robert  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford  1629,  was  vicar  of 
Barnetby,  and  also  of  Donnington,  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
collected  and  edited  the  works  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Randolph,  who  had  been  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1623, 
and  also  published  several  copies  of  his  own  verses. 

Robert  Waring,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1630,  was 
History  Professor  1647.  He  had  borne  arms  for  the  King 
in  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  and  as  Proctor  had  been  very 
active  in  resisting  the  Parliamentary  visitors.  He  was, 
consequently,  summoned  to  London,  ordered  into  custody, 
but  escaped  by  flight.  He  lost,  however,  both  his  profes- 
sorship and  his  student's  place.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Sir  William  Whitmore's  place  at  Apley,  in  Shropshire,  and 
afterwards  travelled  in  France  for  a  year  with  that  gentle- 
man. He  published  in  1646  a  pamphlet  entitled  <c  A  Public 
Conference  betwixt  the  Six  Presbyterian  Ministers  and 
some  Independent  Commanders,  held  at  Oxford,  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1646;  and  in  1648,  "  An  Account  of 
Mr.  Pryor's  Refutation  of  the  University  of  Oxford's  Plea," 
sent  to  a  friend  in  a  second  letter  from  Oxford.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Latin  essay,  entitled  "  Effigies  Amoris, 
sive  quid  sit  Amor  ?  Efflagitanti  Responsum."  It  was 
printed  anonymously,  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  at  the 
author's  desire,  in  London,  1649.  To  the  third  and  fourth 
edition,  published  by  Mr.  William  Griffith  in  1664  and  1668, 
was  appended,  "  Carmen  Lapidarium  memorise  vatum  prin- 
cipi,  Ben  Jonsoni,  sacratum."  In  1682  Mr.  John  Norris, 
of  All  Souls,  published  a  free  translation  of  the  "  Effigies 
Amoris,"  which  he  called  "  The  Picture  of  Love  Unveiled." 
He  says  that  Waring  is  an  author  who,  for  sweetness  of 
fancy,  neatness  of  style,  and  lusciousness  of  hidden  sense, 
may  compare,  to  say  no  more,  with  any  extant."  Wood 
says  that  Waring  "was  a  most  excellent  Latin  and  English 
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poet,  but  a  better  orator,  and  was    reckoned  among  the 
great  wits  of  his  time  in  the  University." 

John  Maplet,  elected  to  Oxford  1630,  was  appointed 
Proctor  to  the  University  1663,  and  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates appointed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  University  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Parliamentary  visitors.  In  1647  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  Principal  of  Gloucester  Hall,  now 
Worcester  College ;  but,  being  ejected  thence  by  Lord 
Pembroke,  the  Parliamentarian  Chancellor,  he  spent  two 
years  in  France  as  tutor  to  Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  and,  on 
his  death,  returned  to  England.  He  afterwards  travelled, 
in  a  similar  capacity,  with  Henry  Cary  (the  brother  of 
Lucius,  and  his  successor  in  the  title),  through  Holland 
and  the  Low  Countries.  On  his  return,  he  practised  as  a 
physician  at  Bath.  In  1660  he  was  restored  to  the  Head- 
ship of  Gloucester  Hall,  but  shortly  after  resigned.  He 
wrote  several  Latin  poems  in  the  collection  made  at  Oxford, 
on  different  occasions,  in  1633  and  1638,  and  on  Oliver 
Cromwell's  peace  with  the  Dutch  in  1654;  but  only  one  of 
his  professional  works  appears  to  have  been  printed,  viz., 
"  A  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters,"  published  by  Thomas 
Guidot  in  1694. 

Thomas  Croyden,  or  Croydon,*  elected  to  Cambridge 
1631,  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity;  was  ejected  from  his 
Fellowship  during  the  Civil  War;  went  to  Padua,  and 
became  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  1648;  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford  1652  ;  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  1657. 

George  Croyden,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1634,  was 
Under-master  of  Westminster  1642-3 ;  was  successively 
student,  censor,  canon,  and  treasurer  of  Christchurch.  He 
was  made  LL.D.  at  Padua  University,  1656 ;  died  at 
Oxford  1678. 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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Peter  Samwaies,  elected  to  Cambridge,  1634,  was  tutor 
in  his  college  from  1641  to  1652,  and  was  appointed  Vicar 
of  Cheshunt,  Herts,  by  Lord  Salisbury,  but  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  this  benefice  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors  for 
persisting  in  reading  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  from  his  fellowship.  He  was  likewise  Rector  of 
Maiden,  Beds,  and  published  in  1657,  "The  Wise  and 
Faithful  Steward,"  being  a  narration  of  the  exemplary  death 
of  a  steward  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  buried  at  Maiden. 
In  1659  he  published  "  Devotion  digested,  in  Discourses  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  Baptism,"  &c,  with  a  dedication  to 
Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Peterborough,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain.  In  1668  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  York.  He 
refused  to  read  the  "declaration  of  indulgence"  in  1688, 
and  was  nearly  a  second  time  ejected  from  his  benefices. 
During  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he  contributed  verses  to 
each  of  the  following  collections  of  poems  printed  by  that 
University.  <e  Carmen  ISTatalitium,"  on  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  1635;  "IvvwSia"  on  the  birth  of  Charles 
the  First's  fifth  child,  1637 ;  "Voces  Votivas,"  on  the  birth 
of  a  prince,  1640;  "  Eirenodia  Cantabrigiensis,"  on  the 
King's  return  from  Scotland,  1641.  He  left  £25  yearly  to 
the  scholars  elected  to  Trinity  College  from  Westminster. 

Richaed  Llydall,  elected  to  Cambridge  1635,  sprang 
from  the  ancient  family  settled  at  Liddesdale,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland ;  served  in  the  King's  army  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  his 
election,  but  matriculated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  Merton ;  was  made  Warden 
of  Merton,  1693,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death 
in  1703. 

Martin  Llewellyn,*  elected  to  Oxford  1636,  was  ejected 
from  his  studentship  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors  in  1648. 
In  1653  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  men  in  power  to  be 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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admitted  doctor  of  physic,  and  afterwards  became  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  In  1660  he  was  sworn 
physician  to  his  Majesty.  In  1664  he  left  the  University, 
and  settled  at  Great  Wycombe,  practising  there,  and  in  1671 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  town ;  died  1681. 

Abraham  Cowley,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  a  candidate 
for  Cambridge  in  1636,  but  was  not  elected.  He  was, 
however,  made  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  1636;  was  a 
minor  fellow,  1640,  and  a  major,  1642.  In  1644,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors, 
and  took  refuge  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Here  he 
assisted  the  Oxford  garrison  in  their  defences,  and  published 
an  anonymous  satire,  called  "  The  Puritan  and  the  Baptist." 
He  then  went  to  France,  was  received  into  the  family  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  (then  Lord  Jermyn),  and  was  em- 
ployed confidentially  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  family 
during  the  ten  years  of  his  absence  from  England.  He  was 
a  chief  instrument  in  maintaining  the  correspondence 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen,  cyphering  and  decypher- 
ing  with  his  own  hand  almost  all  their  letters.  Cowley 
returned  to  England  in  1656,  to  inquire  into  the  King's 
prospects,  and  took  up  the  study  of  physic  the  better  to 
conceal  his  real  mission.  He  was  even  created  M.D.  at 
Oxford,  1657.  He  was  soon,  however,  detected,  imprisoned, 
and  only  released  on  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
returned  to  France  on  Cromwell's  death,  and  "  remained 
there  in  the  same  station  as  before,  till  near  the  time  of  the 
King's  return."  He  came  to  England  again  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  shortly  withdrew  into  retirement  at  Barn-elms, 
and  lived  there  until  his  patrons,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Lord  St.  Albans,  procured  for  him  the  lease  of  a  farm 
at  Chertsey.  He  died  there  1667.  His  works  are  too  well 
known  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  will  be  found  amply 
noticed  in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

Richard  Gale,  elected  to  Oxford  1638,  submitted  at  first, 
to  the  Parliamentary  visitors,  but  was  ejected  on  the  26th 
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May,  1649,  for  having  drunk  the  King's  health,  standing  up 
and  bareheaded  in  Christchurch  Hall,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Mary  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  1640;  and 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince  the  same  year. 

Thomas  Severne,  elected  to  Oxford  1638,  was  an  eminent 
tutor.  He  taught  Lord  Bridgeman's  sons  until  they  were 
sent  to  Westminster  School,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
sought  for  any  preferment,  and  even  refused  a  living  offered 
him  by  Lord  Bridgeman ;  suspecting  Lady  Bridgeman  of  an 
intention  of  adding  a  wife  to  the  gift,  and  being  "much 
adverse  to "  marriage.  He  died  1698.  Though  in  his 
letter  to  Busby,  referred  to  under  the  memoir  of  that  Head- 
master, he  subscribes  himself  ' '  your  first  beloved  scholar," 
he  could  have  had  but  brief  experience  of  his  teaching,  as 
Busby  was  only  appointed  in  1638,  and  he  was  himself 
elected  before  the  middle  of  the  year. 

James  Quinn,  elected  to  Oxford  1639,  was  ejected  by  the 
Parliamentary  visitors  from  his  student's  place,  but,  being 
introduced  accidentally  to  Cromwell,  the  latter  was  so  pleased 
with  his  company  (Quinn  being  a  musical  man),  that  he  was 
restored  to  his  studentship,  which  he  kept  till  his  death  in 
1659.  There  is  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  of  his  in  the 
"Oxonia  Eucharistica,"  on  the  return  of  the  King  from 
Scotland  1641 ;  and  another  in  1654,  in  the  'EXatocpopia  on 
peace  with  Holland. 

John  Dolben,  elected  to  Oxford  1640,  was  only  fifteen 
when  elected.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  King's 
service  at  Marston  Moor,  and  again  at  the  siege  of  York. 
In  1648  he  was  deprived  of  his  studentship.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christchurch,  rector  of 
Newington-cum-Britwell,  Oxon ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
1661,  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Yicar  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  1662;  Dean  of  Westminster,  1662  ;  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1666;  Lord  High  Almoner,  1675;  Archbishop 
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of  York,  1683  ;  died  1686.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  of  great  courage ;  celebrated  by  Dryden  in  "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel "  as — 

Him  of  the  Western  Dome,  whose  weighty  sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence. 

It  is  related  of  his  power  of  preaching  extempore  that  one 
day  the  preacher  in  the  Abbey,  having  delivered  his  text 
and  the  heads  of  his  sermon,  was  taken  ill,  and  that  Dolben 
finished  the  discourse  for  him,  treating  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  the  heads  which  had  been  prepared.  His  portrait  is 
in  the  Hall,  and  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Christchurch. 
There  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  him  in  the  "  Oxonia  Eucha- 
ristica/'  on  the  return  of  Charles  I.  from  Scotland  in  1661, 
and  another  in  the  Oxford  Collection  on  the  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  1660. 

Martin  Clifford,  elected  to  Cambridge  1640,  became 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  was  the  author  of  strictures 
on  Dryden's  poems,  published  in  four  letters.  The  only 
known  edition  of  these  was  printed  with  some  "  Reflections 
on  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  by  Another  Hand,"  in  1687. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  these  letters  as  coarse  and 
scurrilous.  Clifford  also  joined  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
writing  criticisms  of  the  rhyming  plays  of  Dryden,  and  his 
share  in  the  "  Rehearsal  "  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  fourth 
stanza  of  the  "  Session  of  the  Poets  " — 

Intelligence  was  brought,  the  Court  being  sat, 
That  a  play  tripartite  was  very  near  made, 
Where  malicious  Matt  Clifford  and  spiritual  Sprat 
Were  joined  with  their  Duke,  a  peer  of  the  trade. 

In  1676  he  wrote  a  "Treatise  on  Human  Reason/' 
which  gave  rise  to  many  pamphlets.  Bishop  Sprat  dedi- 
cated to  him  the  "  Life  of  Cowley,"  who  was  their  common 
friend. 

Francis  Gregory,  elected  to  Cambridge  1641,  was  an 
usher  of  Westminster  School  under  Busby.     He  took  the 
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degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge  and  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford  in  that  degree.  He  published  u  Etymologicum 
Parvuin,  &c.,  in  usum  Scholse  Publicae  Westmonas- 
teriensis,"  1654;  another  treatise,  on  the  art  of  oratory,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  more  especially  for  Westminster,  1  659 ; 
and  a  third,  for  Westminster  also,  called  "  Nomenclatura 
Brevis,"  &c. 

On  27th  of  May,  1660,  he  preached  a  thanksgiving 
sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Daniel's  Return  from  his  Banish- 
ment/' In  the  same  year  he  published  "  Votivum  Carolo ; 
a  Welcome  to  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  from  Woodstock 
School."  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  poetical  exercises 
by  his  scholars,  headed  by  a  poem  of  his  own  on  the  King's 
return.  He  was  made  Rector  of  Hambleden,  Bucks,  1671. 
He  died  1707.  He  was  the  author  of  several  sermons  and 
theological  tracts. 

Richaed  Busby*,  whose  name  by  long  prescription  stands 
first  on  the  list  of  the  many  celebrated  men  who  have  trained 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain,  became  Head-master  in  1638. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Busby,  of  the  City  of 
Westminster,  gentleman,  but  born  at  Lutton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, September  22,  1606.  He  received  his  education  as  a 
King's  scholar  in  Westminster  School;  and  in  1624  was 
elected  student  of  Christchurch.  After  he  had  taken  his 
M.A.  degree,  and  whilst  still  residing  at  the  University,  he 
acted  the  part  of  Cratander  in  Cartwright's  "  Royal  Slave," 
before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Christchurch,  and  was  the 
most  applauded  of  all  the  students.  He  was  so  elated  by 
his  success  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  actor. 
He  was  appointed  Master  of  Westminster  School  previously, 
when  Osbolston  was  deprived  of  that  office,  but  was  not  con- 
firmed in  it  until  December  23,  1640.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  studentship  and  the 
Head-mastership.      During  part  of  his    time   he  suffered 

*  Chalmers5  Biography,  Alumni  Westmon. 
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great  uneasiness  from  the  conduct  of  the  Under-master,  E. 
Bagshawe  who  endeavoured  to  supplant  him,  but  was  himself 
removed  out  of  his  place  for  his  insolence,  May  1658.  In 
1660  Busby  was  made  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and,  in 
the  following  August,  Treasurer  and  Canon-residentiary  of 
Wells.  Another  attempt,  similar  to  that  of  Bagshawe,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  post,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one 
Owen  Price,  an  Independent.  From  the  letter,  however, 
of  Price,  the  Under-mastership  appears  to  have  been  his 
object.     The  text  of  this  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

Owen  Price,*  of  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon,  to  Henry  Scobell,  Esq.  complaining  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  meets  with,  in  his  way  to  the  Mastership  of 
Westminster  School.  With  certain  considerations  to  be  proposed  to 
the  Governors.     Dated  21  June,  1658. 

Dear  and  Honoured  Sir, 

I  cannot  but  be  troubled  at  the  slowness  of  the  governors  in  putting 
a  period  to  my  business,  which  you  were  pleased — when  I  took  my  leave 
of  you — to  look  upon  as  done.  And  being  the  report  of  it  is  spread  in 
this  country,  that  is,  hath  dissuaded  several  persons  from  sending  their 
children  to  me  upon  the  ensuing  quarter  of  Midsummer — to  say  nothing 
of  many  other  inconveniences — I  fear  I  shall  suffer  by  it  very  much,  if  it 
does  not  succeed. 

In  the  judgment  of  all  those  wise  Christians,  both  here  and  among  you, 
whom  I  have  advised  with,  there  appears  very  much  of  God  in  this  unex- 
pected providence  of  bringing  me  to  the  place,  but  there  appears  more  of 
the  divell  in  keeping  me  out  of  it ;  in  that  he  is  so  aroused  as  to  inceose 
all  his  agents,  both  here  and  at  Westminster,  to  set  all  their  witts  on 
worke  to  conspire  against  me. 

What  the  remora  is  I  would  gladly  know.  For,  if  my  parts  and  quali- 
fication for  the  place  be  called  in  question,  let  any  scholars  in  Oxon  be 
appointed  to  make  a  tryall  of  my  boyes  here  ;  or  I  will  wayt  upon  the 
governors  to  the  school  at  Westminster,  and  they  shall  hear  me  teach. 

But  whatever  they  have  to  object,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  satisfye  them 
that  I  am  par  negocio,  if  they  will  be  so  uncivill  as  to  call  my  abilitie  in 
question,  who  can  produce  of  my  scholars,  during  these  eight  years  that  I 
have  bin  schoolmaster — through  grace — more  godley  men  and  preachers — 
some  whereof  have  passed  the  approvers — than  some,  that  keepe  greater 
noise  than  I  do,  have  with  their  twenty  years  labour. 

But  the  Lord  that  teaches  to  profit  gives  the  increase.     If  he  will  so 

*  Peck's  "  Desiderata  Curiosa,"  p.  502. 
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vindicate  his  own  name  and  interest  as  to  put  it  into  your  hearts  to  make 
choice  of  me,  I  shall  labour,  in  his  strength  and  fear,  to  be  faythfull.  If 
not,  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more  ;  but  rest 

Yours,  in  the  firmest  bonds, 

Owen  Price. 

For  the  right  worshipful  Henry  Scobell,  Esq.,  secretary  to  his  highnes  his 
Councill  in  Whitehall.  These  considerations  to  be  proposed  to  the 
honourable  the  governors  of  the  free  school  att  Westminster. 

1.  That  whereas  the  second  schoolmaster  of  that  school  was  wont  to 
teach  the  third  and  fourth  formes — as  it  hath  been  a  constant  cnstome  for 
above  sixty  years — and  that  now,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  late  quarrel,  this 
method  is  disordered  by  taking  up  the  third  schoolmaster  into  the  upper 
school,  and  by  casting  down  the  second  to  teach  the  three  lowest  formes — 
it  is  desired  that  the  school  may  be  reduced  to  its  former  order,  and  that 
the  second  schoolmaster  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  those  boyes  whom 
he  teaches  for  himself. 

2.  That  there  be  no  restraint  upon  him  to  be  content  with  the  gown 
boys  at  bed  and  boord  ;  but  that  some  time  he  may  visite  his  familie,  it 
being  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  one  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  the  second 
schoolmaster,  and  a  married  man,  had  his  abode  in  his  own  family,  the 
statutes  not  requiring  that  the  second  should  be  more  constant  with  them 
than  the  head  schoolmaster. 

3.  It  is  desired  that  the  schoolmasters  should  pray  in  English  in  their 
turns,  not  using  the  same  form.  And  that  he  that  prays  should  call  one  of 
the  boyes  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  English  Bible.  And  that  all  the  boyes 
should  give  an  account  of  the  chapter  read,  as  the  master  is  pleased  to  ask. 

Adam  Littleton  was,  however,  chosen  to  fill  the  post  so 
much  desired  by  Mr.  Price. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  April,  1661,  Busby 
carried  the  ampulla  ;  and  the  orb  with  the  cross  at  the 
coronation  of  James  II.,  in  1685.  The  story  of  his  walking 
with  his  head  covered  in  the  presence  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
plea  that  his  scholars  must  not  think  any  one  greater  than 
himself  in  his  own  schoolroom,  is  known  to  all.  He 
was  expert  at  witticisms,  as  shown  by  the  following  anec- 
dotes : — 

Once,  in  a  large  company,  he  sat  at  table  between  Mrs . 
South,  and  Mrs.  Sherlock,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  wives.      Dr.  Busby  said  that  he  believed   wives   in 
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general  to  be  good,  though  to  be  sure  there  might  be  a  bad 
one  here,  and  a  bad  one  there. 

Busby  was  not  indebted  to  his  stature  for  any  portion  of 
his  power  to  command.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  scarcely 
moderate  height,  and  being  one  day  addressed  in  a  coffee- 
house by  an  Irish  baronet  with, "  Will  you  permit  me,  giant, 
to  pass  to  my  seat?"  "  Certainly,  pigmy,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  doctor.  "  Sir  !  "  growled  the  Celt,  "  I  alluded  to  the 
vastness  of  your  intellect."  "  And  I,  Sir,"  was  Busby's 
quiet  retort,  "  to  the  size  of  your  own." 

The  Doctor,  in  a  walk  through  St.  James's  Park,  en- 
countered one  Petre,  an  old  pupil,  but  who  had  gone  over 
to  Rome.  Petre  accosted  him  with  "  Don't  you  know  me, 
Sir  ?"  The  Doctor,  as  if  trying  to  recollect,  answered, 
"  But  you  were  of  another  faith  in  those  days,  Sir.  How 
came  you  to  change  ?"  "  The  Lord  had  need  of  me,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Few  men  have  read  their  Bible  more  carefully 
or  frequently  than  I  have,"  rejoined  Busby,  "  but  I  never 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  anything  but  once,  and 
that  was  of  an  ass." 

The  following  anecdote  is  of  a  different  character : — 
Busby,  whilst  engaged  one  afternoon  in  library  with  the 
sixth,  was  startled  by  the  crashing  of  a  stone  through  the 
window,  and  immediately  despatched  a  monitor  to  find 
the  culprit,  and  bring  him  up  for  punishment.  A  fashion- 
ably-dressed young  Frenchman  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
standing  in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  watching  the  boys  at  play. 
To  save  themselves,  some  of  the  young  Town  boys  pointed 
to  the  Frenchman  as  the  author  of  the  outrage.  He  was 
immediately  brought  before  Busby,  who  administered  to 
him  a  six-cutter  in  due  form.  The  Frenchman,  boiling  with 
indignation,  sent  the  next  morning  his  footman  to  Busby's 
house  with  a  note  containing  a  challenge.  The  footman  was 
ushered  in,  and  Busby,  having  read  the  note,  saidj  "  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  tried  to  teach  your  master  a  lesson  in 
manners ;  to-day  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  be  more  successful 
with  you."  Summoning  two  men-servants,  and  heedless  of 
"  sacres  "  and  struggles,  he  gave  the  footman  double  the 
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school  allowance  of  birch.  The  man,  smarting  and  terrified, 
rushed  home  to  his  master,  who,  after  repeatedly  exclaiming, 
"  C'est  un  diable/'  packed  up  his  things,  and  shortly  left  for 
his  native  land. 

Busby  appointed  by  his  will  thirteen  trustees  to  carry 
out  his  charities.  Vacancies  are  supplied  by  the  remainder. 
The  trustees  are  always  old  Westminsters  of  some  standing 
and  position.  They  hold  two  fixed  meetings  annually,  and 
dine  together  after  the  second  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
Busby's  chair  stands  in  the  school  library.  His  picture,  by 
Riley,  hangs  in  the  hall  of  Christchurch.  He  is  repre- 
sented in  this  as  sitting  down  with  one  of  his  scholars — 
said  to  be  Philip  Henry — standing  by  him  ;  there  are  also 
portraits  of  him  in  the  Chapter  House,  and  in  the  Common 
Room,  where  there  is  also  a  bust  of  him  by  Rysbrac.  But 
all  these  likenesses  are  from  a  plaster  cast  taken  after 
death,  as  during  life  he  would  never  permit  his  picture  to 
be  taken.  His  monument  appears  against  the  wainscot 
of  the  choir,  opposite  the  south  transept  in  the  Abbey.  He 
is  represented  in  his  canonical  habit ;  placed  sejant,  but 
somewhat  reclining,  resting  with  his  right  arm  on  a  cushion ; 
in  his  right  hand  holding  a  pen,  and  in  his  left  an  open 
book.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  inscription,  particularly  on 
the  words  "  Scholae  Westmonasteriensis."  The  words  of 
the  inscription  afford,  perhaps,  a  juster  and  fuller  account 
of  the  great  schoolmaster,  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. 

I  quote  the  words  on  the  monument,  and  append  a 
translation  : — 


En  infra  positam 

Qualis  hominum  oculis  obversabatur 

Busbeii  imaginem  ! 

Si  earn 

Quae  in  animis  altius  insedit 

Ultra  desideras, 

Acadeiniae  utriusque  et  fori  lumina, 

AuL*3,  Senatus,  atque  Ecclesicc 

Principes  viros  contemplare  : 

N 
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Cumque  satam  ab  illo  ingeniorum  niessein 

Tain  variant,  tamque  uberem  lustraveris 

Quantus  is  esset,  qui  severit,  cogita. 

Is  certe  erat 

Qui  insitam  cuique  a  natura  indolem 

Et  acute  perspexerit 

Et  exercuit  commode, 

Et  feliciter  promovit : 

Is  erat 

Qui  adolescentium  animos 

Ita  docendo  finxit  aluitque, 

Ut  tarn  sapere  discerent  quam  fari, 

Dumque  pueri  instituebantur, 

Sensim  succrescerent  viri. 

Quotquot  illius  disciplina  penitus  imbuti 

In  publicum  prodiere, 

Tot  adepta  est  Monarchia  ; 

Tot  Ecclesia  Anglican  a 

Propugnatores  ; 

Fidos  omnes,  plerisque  strenuos  : 

Quaecunque  demum  sit  fama 

Scholse  Westmonasteriensis, 

Quicquid  inde  ad  homines  fructus  redundarit, 

Busbeio  maxime  debetur, 

Atque  in  omne  porro  sevum  debebitur. 

Tarn  utilem  patriae  civem 

Multis  annis  opibusque  florere  voluit  Deus. 

Vicissim  ille 

Pietati  promovendae 

Se  et  sua  alacris  devovit  : 

Pauperibus  subvenire, 

Literatos  fovere, 

Templa  instaurare, 

Id  illi  erat  divitiis  frui : 

Et  hos  in  usus 

Quicquid  non  erogarat  vivus, 

Legavit  moriens. 

Scholae  Westmon.  praefectus  est  1640  Dec.  23. 

Obiit  1695,  April  .  3. 


See  placed  beneath, — 
So  seemed  he  when  he  met  the  gaze  of  men,- 
The  form  of  Busby. 
If  that  form 
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Which  deeper  on  the  heart  engraven  lies, 

You  still  desire  ; 

The  lights  of  either  University,  and  the  Bar, 

The  foremost  men  contemplate 

In  the  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the  Church  : 

And  when  that  harvest  sown  by  him  you  see 

Of  intellects  so  varied  and  so  rich, 

Eeflect,  how  great  the  sower  must  have  been  ! 

Not  less  than  one, 

Who  each  boy's  natural  bent 

Both  clearly  saw, 

And  trained  accordingly, 

And  brought  to  happy  growth  ; 

Not  less  than  one 

Who  youthful  minds 

So  by  his  teaching  moulded,  fostered, 

That  they  true  wisdom  learnt,  no  less  than  words  ; 

And  whilst  their  boyish  lessons  were  instilled, 

Insensibly  they  grew  to  manly  souls. 

All,  who  by  his  long  training  seasoned,  forth 

Into  the  world  proceeded, 

These  the  throne  obtained, 

These  the  English  Church 

For  champions, — 

All  loyal,  valiant  most. 

In  fine,  whatever  fame  belongs 

To  Westminster  School  ; 

Whatever  good  from  thence  to  men  has  flowed, 

Is  chiefly  due  to  Busby, 

And  for  all  time  hereafter  will  be  due. 

A  man  so  useful  to  his  fatherland 

God  willed  should  flourish  many  years  and  greatly. 

On  his  part,  he, 

To  furthering  of  holiness  of  life, 

Himself,  and  all  he  had  right  gladly  gave. 

To  aid  the  poor, 

To  cherish  men  of  letters, 

To  restore  churches, 

The  true  enjoyment  of  his  wealth  he  deemed  : 

And  for  these  uses 

All  that  he  spent  not  living, 

He  bequeathed  in  death. 

He  became  Head-master  of  Westminster  School  Dec.  23, 1640. 

Died  April  3,  1695. 

F.  H.  F. 

N    2 
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On  the  front  lower  down  are  these  words  : — 

Richardus  Busby,  Lincolniensis  .  S.T.P. 
Natus  est  Luttonise  1606  .  Sept.  22. 

ScholaeWestm.  1640  .  Dec.  13. 

Sedes  in  )  Westm.  Prebend.      )  ^v, .     ..    A  t^  man    f  July  5 
Eccles.    \  WallensiThesau.      [  Obtinuit.  A.D.  1660    j  Au£  n< 

Obiit.  1695. 

Steele  writes  of  Busby :  a  I  must  confess,  and  I  have 
long  reflected  upon  it,  that  I  am  of  opinion  Busby's  genius 
for  education  had  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  age  he  lived  in 
as  that  of  any  ancient  philosopher,  without  excepting  one, 
had  upon  his  contemporaries."  He  presently  adds,  "I 
have  known  great  numbers  of  his  scholars,  and  am  confi- 
dent I  could  discover  a  stranger  who  had  been  such  with  a 
very  little  conversation;  those  of  great  parts  who  have 
passed  through  his  instruction  have  such  a  peculiar  readi- 
ness of  fancy,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  as  is  seldom  found  in 
men  educated  elsewhere,  though  of  equal  talent." 

Some  letters  addressed  to  him  are  preserved  in 
"Nichols's  Literary  Illustration." 

The  first  is  from  Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet : — 

Sir, — I  should  have  made  you  this  mean  present  before*,  but  that  I  have 
been  out  of  town,  nnd  as  some  things  are  too  great,  so  this  is  too  little  to 
be  sent  far.  If  I  were  not  well  acquainted  with  your  candour,  and  your 
particular  favor  to  me,  it  would  be  madness  to  venture  this  criminal  in  the 
presence  of  so  great  and  so  long  practised  a  judge  of  these  matters.  It  may 
be  a  fitter  entertainment  for  some  of  your  scholars  than  for  yourself,  and  is 
a  more  proportionable  companion  for  the  hyssop  than  for  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  I  ask,  therefore,  your  pardon  for  this  liberty,  and  am,  with 
great  respect,  sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  faithful  servant, 

A.  Cowley. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Mr.  J.  Scudamore,  requesting  his 
acceptance  of  some  bottled  cider  : — 

Homelacie,  June  27th,  1663. 

Sir, — You  are  now  engaged.  The  acceptance  of  the  cyder  in  the 
wooden  vessel  puts  a  necessity  upon  you  not  to  refuse  these  ten  dozen  of 

*  Probably  the  two  books  of  his  plants  in  1662. 
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the  same  apple  in  glass  bottles  which  this  bearer  is  to  present  you  with  ; 
for  since  I  have  just  cause  to  fear  that  yours  hath  endured  the  same  mis- 
hap which  others  have  felt  that  I  sent  up  at  the  same  time  I  would  vindi- 
cate, and  these  bottles  desire  to  be  admitted  to  plead  for  their  kindred. 
And  how  can  that  generous  and  most  eminent  person  who  yields  himself  to 
be  the  guide  of  life  by  seasoning  the  tender  years  of  this  nation  give  such 
an  example  as  to  refuse  to  receive  the  plea  of  an  innocent  thing  which 
desires  to  show  the  failing  comes  not  from  viciousness  in  nature,  but  from 
some  external  violence  of  cask  or  carriage,  or  the  like.  Therefore  we 
knock  boldly  at  your  cellar  door,  and  request  only  to  be  heard,  that  is,  to 
be  tasted,  accompanying  it  with  the  heartiest  wishes  that  an  obliged  real 
friend  can  breathe,  and  resting  yours  affectionately  to  serve  you.  God 
bless  my  grandson*  and  reward  you  for  him.  J.  Scudamore. 

There  is  a  letter  in  Latin  from  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux, 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude ;  a  long  one  from  Dr.  Ralph 
Bathurst,  Dean  of  Wells  from  1670-1704,  on  Church 
matters.  Busby  was  a  Canon  Residentiary  of  Wells,  and 
Treasurer  of  that  Cathedral. 

There  are  two  from  John  Dryden  the  poet — the  first 
respecting  his  two  sons,  who  were  boys  at  Westminster, 
the  younger  having  been  sent  home  ill  in  1663  ;  the  second 
concerning  his  son,  who  had  been  sent  away  from  College  in 
his  second  election  year.  This  is  transcribed,  as  it  refers  to 
a  custom  long  obsolete  among  the  boys  on  the  foundation. 

If  I  could  have  found  in  myself  a  fitting  temper  to  have  waited  upon 
you,  I  had  done  it  the  day  you  dismissed  my  son  from  the  College,  for  he 
did  the  message,  and  by  what  I  find  from  Mr.  Meredith,  as  it  was  deli- 
vered by  you  to  him,  namely,  that  you  desired  to  see  me,  and  had  some- 
what to  say  to  me,  concerning  him.  I  observed  likewise  somewhat  of 
kindness  in  it,  that  you  sent  him  away  that  you  might  not  have  occasion  to 
correct  him.  I  examined  the  business,  and  found  it  concerned  his  having 
been  "  custos  "  four  or  five  days  together.  But,  if  he  admonished,  and  was 
not  believed,  because  other  boys  combined  to  discredit  him  with  false  wit- 
nessing, and  to  save  themselves,  perhaps  his  crime  is  not  so  great. 

Another  fault  it  seems  he  made,  which  was  going  into  one  Hawkshaw's 
house  with  some  others,  which  you,  happening  to  see,  sent  your  servant  to 
know  who  they  were,  and  he  only  returned  you  my  son's  name,  so  the 
rest  escaped.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  son's  punishment,  for  that 
is  and  ought  to  be  reserved  to  any  master,  much  more  to  you,  who  have 
been  his  father's.     But  your  man  was  certainly  to  blame  to  name  him  only, 

*  James  Scudamore,  K.S.,  1661. 
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and  'tis  only  my  respect  to  you  that  I  do  not  take  notice  of  it  to  him. 
My  first  rash  resolutions  were  to  have  brought  things  past  any  composure 
by  immediately  sending  for  my  son's  things  out  of  the  College  ;  but  upon 
recollection,  I  find  I  have  a  double  tie  upon  me  not  to  do  it— one  my 
obligations  to  you  for  my  education,  another  my  great  tenderness  of 
doing  anything  offensive  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester  as  chief 
governor  of  the  College.  It  does  not  consist  with  the  honor  I  bear  him 
and  you  to  go  so  precipitatedly  to  work,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  have  any 
difference  with  you,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Yet,  as  my  son  stands 
now,  I  cannot  see  with  what  credit  he  can  be  elected,  for  being  but 
Sixth,  and  (as  you  are  pleased  to  judge)  not  deserving  that  neither,  I 
know  not  whether  he  may  not  go  immediately  to  Cambridge,  as  well  as 
one  of  his  own  election*  went  to  Oxford  this  year  by  your  consent.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  my  second  son ,  but  that  after  you  had  been  pleased  to  advise 
me  to  wait  on  my  Lord  Bishop  for  his  favor,  I  found  he  might  have  had 
the  first  place,  if  you  had  not  opposed  it,  and  I  likewise  found  at  the 
election  that  by  the  pains  you  had  taken  with  him  he  in  some  sort 
deserved  it. 

I  hope,  sir,  when  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  read  thus  far, 
you,  who  are  a  prudent  man,  will  consider  that  none  complain,  but  they 
desire  to  be  reconciled.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  mild  expostulation 
at  least,  which  does  not  intimate  a  kindness  and  respect  in  him  who  makes 
it.  Be  pleased,  if  there  be  no  merit  on  my  side,  to  make  it  your  own  act 
of  grace  to  be  what  you  were  formerly  to  my  son.  I  have  done  something 
so  far  to  conquer  my  own  spirit  as  to  ask  it,  and,  indeed,  I  know  not  with 
what  face  to  go  to  my  Lord  Bishop,  and  to  tell  him  I  am  taking  away 
both  my  sons,  for  though  I  shall  tell  him  no  occasion,  it  will  look  like  a 
disrespect  to  my  old  master,  of  which  I  will  not  be  guilty  if  it  be  pos- 
sible. I  shall  add  no  more,  but  hope  I  shall  be  so  satisfied  with  a  favour- 
able answer  from  you,  which  I  promise  myself  from  your  goodness  and 
moderation,  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  continue,  sir,  your  most  obliged 
humble  servant,  John  Drtden. 

From  the  above  letter,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  custom, 
when  the  boys  were  at  dinner  in  Hall,  for  the  second  boy 
of  the  Second  Election  to  keep  order  amongst  the  two 
under  Elections ;  and  if  any  word  was  spoken  after  he  had 
ordered  silence,  unless  it  were  in  Latin,  he  said  to  the 
speaker  "  tu  es  custos/''  you  are  keeper,  and  this  term  passed 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  dinner  was 

*  The  person  referred  to  was  Robert  Morgan,  who  was  elected  with 
Charles  Dryden  into  College  in  1C80,  and  is  the  only  one  of  those  then 
admitted  who  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  1682. 
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over.  Whoever  was  then  "  custos  "  had  an  imposition  set 
him.  Originally  there  may  have  been  some  "tessera"  or 
"symbolismus"  token,  which  was  thus  delivered  from  boy  to 
boy,  and  "  custos  "  meant  "  custos  tesserae,"  keeper  of  the 
token.  It  appears  from  this  letter  also  that  the  places  of 
the  minor  candidates  in  College  did  not  depend  altogether 
upon  their  own  merits,  but  were  influenced  in  some  manner 
by  the  opinion  or  wishes  of  the  Head-master. 

There  is  a  letter  to  Busby  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden, 
dated  Ascension  Day,  1682,  in  which  she  explains  that  her 
second  son  shall  go  to  church,  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  at 
home,  and  that  she  hopes  the  Doctor  will  allow  this ;  also 
chiding  him  for  not  keeping  his  promise  to  allow  her  eldest 
son  to  come  home  once  a  week. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  James  Lane,  Viscount 
Lanesborough,  at  the  time  upwards  of  forty  years  old.  It 
is  here  quoted  as  showing  the  strong  hold  which  Busby 
possessed  over  the  affections  and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  even 
when  they  had  become  men  of  middle  age  : — 

Dearest  Master, 

I  cannot  but  remember  with  all  the  grateful  thought  imaginable  the 
kind  expressions  you  used  to  me  at  parting.  While  I  live  I  shall  study 
to  deserve  your  esteem,  since,  without  any  previous  merit,  you  have 
ever  been  more  like  a  father  than  a  master,  in  a  continued  series  of  doing 
kindnesses,  affectionately,  frequently  to  me  from  my  infancy,  that  I  can 
safely  say  it  is  my  own  fault  I  excel  not  most,  and  owing  to  your  instruc- 
tions that  I  am  not  hurried  by  my  passions  to  herd  amongst  the  worst  of 
men,  useless  to  myself  and  to  others.  Dear  master  put  me  into  any  method 
of  doing  good,  and  sure  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  with  God's  assistance,  and 
for  His  sake  and  yours,  if  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  can  oblige,  I  will 
steadily  and  constantly  pursue  it,  that  I  may  not  render  all  your  care  in  my 
education  useless,  by  losing  that  immortal  crown  to  which  you  taught  me 
early  that  I  should  steer,  robbing  yourself  of  your  sleep  often  to  inform 
me  for  my  own  good,  for  which  I  shall  ever  love  and  obey  you,  dearest 
master.     Your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  scholar  and  servant, 

Lanesborough. 

What  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  master  !  How 
it  explains,  at  least,  in   great  measure,  the  secret  of  his 
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success  and  renown  in  the  training  of  youth  !  And  what 
a  loving,  unselfish  heart  must  the  birching  schoolmaster 
have  possessed ! 

Another  letter  is  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Severne,  one  of 
Busby's  earliest  pupils.  It  encloses  the  Doctor  a  draft  he 
had  drawn  up  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  reducing  the  two 
styles  into  one,  by  forbidding  leap  years  till  the  year  1736, 
"whereby,  in  the  year  1832,  the  styles  will  be  the  same." 
The  letter  thus  concludes  : — 

You  may  pardon  me  if  I  subscribe  myself  under  the  title  which  you 
once  gave  me,  in  one  of  the  letters  you  vouchsafed  to  send  me,  and  I  have 
ever  since  been  proud  of,  "  Your  first  beloved  scholar," 

Thomas  Severne. 

"  Lord  how  I  tremble  to  send  this  to  you." 

Robert  Whitehall,  elected  to  Oxford  1643,  was  expelled 
from  his  student's  place  in  July,  1618,  having  given  in  the 
following  answer  to  the  visitors  : — 

My  name  's  Whitehall,  God  bless  the  poet  ; 
If  I  submit,  the  King  shall  know  it. 

But  a  short  time  after,  "by  cringing  to  Richard  Ingoldsby, 
the  regicide/'  Whitehall  was  made  a  Fellow  of  Merton.  In 
1657  he  was  created  B.M.,  "by  virtue  of  the  letters  of 
R.  Cromwell,  Chancellor  of  the  University/'  and  in  the  same 
year  went  to  teach  a  school  in  Ireland  for  Henry  Cromwell. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  congratulatory  odes.  His 
"  Marriage  of  Arts  and  Arms"  was  occasioned  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  calling  in  the  soldiery  to  quell  the  disturbances 
consequent  on  the  restoration  of  the  Act,  after  a  discon- 
tinuance of  that  ceremony  for  some  years.  He  published 
some  prints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  he  had 
collected  in  Holland  at  a  great  expense,  under  each  of  which 
he  wrote  six  explanatory  verses;  then  had  them  richly 
bound  and  presented  to  the  King  and  to  several  persons 
of  quality.  He  was  the  author  also  of  "  The  English 
Rechabite ;  or,  a  Defiance  to  Bacchus  and  all  his  Works  : 
a  Poem  in  sixty-seven  hemistichs/'  1681.     He  died  1685. 
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There  were  no  elections  to  Cambridge  in  1643,  nor  again 
in  1644. 

Adam  Littleton,  elected  to  Oxford  1644,  ridiculed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  visitors  in  a  Latin  poem, 
entitled,  "  Tragi-Comcedia  Oxoniensis."  He  was  expelled 
from  the  University  1648,  but  was  allowed  to  become  an 
Usher  of  Westminster  School,  and  was  Under- master 
1658;  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  1669;  Chaplain  to  King 
Charles  II.,  1670;  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  1674; 
Subdean  of  Westminster,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Alders- 
gate,  1685.     He  was  also  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  Palatine. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  classical  learning,  of  which 
his  Latin  Dictionary  is  an  enduring  monument,  Littleton 
was  a  good  mathematician  and  well -skilled  in  Oriental 
languages  and  Rabbinical  learning.  In  1680  he  published 
"  Sixty-one  Sermons,  preached  mostly  upon  Public  Occa- 
sions"; besides  theological  tracts  and  other  learned  works, 
he  published,  in  1683,  under  the  name  of  Redman  Westcot,  an 
English  translation,  with  copious  notes,  of  an  "  obscure  and 
intricate  book  by  Mr.  Selden,"  called  "  Jani  Anglorum 
facies  altera."  He  wrote  also  the  preface  to  Cicero's  works, 
as  edited  by  Gale.  Collier  says  that  his  erudition  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  "  The  Great  Dictator  of  Learning,"  and 
that  "he  was  charitable  to  a  fault,  easy  of  access,  wonderfully 
communicative  of  his  rare  learning  and  knowledge,  facetious 
and  pleasant  in  conversation,  never  ruffled  with  passion  .  .  . 
endued  with  a  strong  habit  of  body,  made  for  noble  under- 
takings, of  a  clean  and  venerable  countenance.  In  short, 
he  was  a  gentleman,  a  divine,  and  a  scholar,  as  excellent 
and  polite  as  any  of  the  age."  He  had  received  from  King 
Charles  II.  a  grant  of  the  reversion  of  the  Head-mastership 
of  Westminster  School,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Busby.  He 
died  1694,  one  year  before  Busby. 

Thomas  Millington,*  elected  to  Cambridge  1645,  gradu- 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
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ated  B.A.  1649;  but  then  removed  to  Oxford,  and  pro- 
ceeded M.A.,  on  which  degree  he  was  incorporated  at 
Cambridge  1657.  He  was  appointed  Sedleian  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  1675,  which  office  he  held  as  long  as 
he  lived ;  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians 1659;  spoke  the  Harveian  Oration  1679;  was 
President  from  1696  to  his  death  in  1703.  He  was  Phy- 
sician to  William  III.  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Queen 
Anne.     Was  knighted. 

Edmund  Bagshaw,  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1646,  after- 
wards Under-master  of  Westminster  School,  a  man  of  vain 
and  intractable  disposition,  obtained  notoriety  through  his 
quarrel  with  Busby,  which  ended  in  his  own  dismissal  from 
the  school.  Dr.  Pope  [gives  an  account  of  this  quarrel. 
Being  a  fanatic,  Bagshaw  thought  fit  to  sit  with  his  hat  on 
during  service  in  the  Abbey,  and  Busby  reproved  him  for 
it.  He  openly  stated  that  he  did  not  "  over-value  Mr. 
Busby's  Greek  grammar  "  which  had  lately  been  published. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was,  however,  that 
Busby  obtained  from  the  governors  leave  to  enforce  an  old 
statute  under  which  the  fourth  form  was  included  in  the 
Upper  school.  This  brought  that  form  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  usher,  whom  Bagshaw  calls  "his  (Busby's) 
minion,  Mr.  James/'  and  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
Under  to  the  Upper  school,  leaving  his  old  form,  the  first 
and  second,  to  be  taught  by  the  Under-master.  Bagshaw, 
savage  at  this  treatment,  desired  his  boys  not  to  rise  when 
Mr.  James  entered  the  school,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
rebuke  one  of  the  monitors  for  rising  in  Mr.  James's 
presence,  and  when  told  that  it  was  by  Mr.  Busby's  order, 
desired  him  "  write  that  down  on  his  bill,"  a  proceeding 
which  Busby  declared  tantamount  [to  ordering  the  Head- 
master up  for  corporal  punishment.  Busby  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  governors.  Bagshaw,  in  his  defence,  called 
Busby  an  "  actor."  Bagshaw  reckoned  upon  the  support 
of  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw  and  others  of  the  com- 
missioners, but,  says  Dr.  Pope,  "  Busby  ploughed  with  the 
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same  heifers/'  The  result  was  that  Bagshaw  was  sus- 
pended, and  resigned  next  year.  He  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  at  different  times  in  the  Tower  and  in  Newgate 
for  his  violent  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Philip  Henky,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  1647.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Head-master  from  his  kind  disposition 
and  gentle  temper.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  young  Henry 
got  into  trouble  for  not  having  exercised  proper  vigilance 
as  "  monitor  of  chamber/'  Busby  reproached  him  with  the 
words,  kcll  av  tUvov,  ("and  thou,  my  child"),  and  if  he 
was  on  this  occasion  punished  by  an  imposition,  it  must 
have  been  a  trifling  punishment  as  compared  with  that  in- 
flicted by  these  three  words.  He  was  wont  to  excuse  him- 
self for  not  being  so  studious  as  he  might  have  been  at  the 
University  by  alleging,  "that  coming  from  Westminster 
School,  his  attainments  in  school  learning  were  beyond 
what  others  generally  had  that  came  from  other  schools,  so 
that  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  there  was  no  need  to  keep 
pace  with  others.-" 

John  Deyden,  the  poet,  had  been  elected  to  Cambridge 
in  1650.  He  tells  us  that  he  "translated  the  third  Satire 
of  Persius  as  a  Thursday  night's  task,"  and  executed  "  many 
other  exercises  of  the  same  nature  in  English  verse,"  none 
of  which  are  now  in  existence.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
residence,  the  death  of  Henry  Lord  Hastings,  a  young 
nobleman  of  great  learning,  and  much  beloved,  called  forth 
no  less  than  98  elegies.  They  were  published  in  1650,  under 
the  title  of  "Lacrymae  Musarum."  Dryden's  is  amongst 
them. 

Henry  Stubbe,  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1649,  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  at  ten  years  old  by  his  mother, 
who  was  so  poor  that  she  had  to  maintain  herself  and  him 
by  needlework.  Busby  was  struck  by  his  rare  talents,  and 
introduced  him  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  happened  one  day 
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to  come  into  the  school.  Sir  Henry  gave  him  pecuniary- 
assistance,  and  was  ever  afterwards  his  firm  friend.  For 
writing  a  book  against  the  clergy  of  the  universities,  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  student's  place,  and  retired  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  he  began  to  practise  physic,  and  afterwards 
rose  to  high  eminence  as  a  physician.  In  a  work  dedicated 
to  Busby,  he  paraphrased  in  Greek  verse  the  Book  of  Jonah 
and  the  History  of  Susanna. 

Walter  Needham,*  elected  to  Cambridge  1650,  proceeded 
M.D.  1664,  and  was  admitted  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  1664;  in  1673  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Charterhouse ;  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  1687;  died,  1691. 

Robert  South,  the  great  preacher,  was  one  of  Busby's 
early  pupils.  In  a  sermon  prepared  to  have  been  preached 
in  Westminster  Abbey  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  such  as  had 
been  bred  at  Westminster  School,  he  says  :— "  Westminster 
is  a  school  which  neither  disposes  men  to  division  in  church, 
nor  sedition  in  state — a  school  so  untaintedly  loyal,  that  I 
can  truly  and  knowingly  aver  that  in  the  very  worst  of 
times  (in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  be  a  member  of  it)  we 
really  were  King's  scholars,  as  well  as  called  so.  Nay, 
upon  that  very  day  of  the  King's  murder,  I  myself  heard, 
and  am  now  a  witness,  that  the  King  was  publicly  prayed 
for  in  this  school,  but  an  hour  or  two  (at  most)  before  his 
sacred  head  was  struck  off.  And  this  loyal  genius  always 
continued  amongst  us  and  grew  up  with  us,  which  made 
that  noted  Coryphaeus  (Dr.  John  Owen)  often  say  that  it 
could  never  be  well  with  the  nation  till  the  school  was  sup- 
pressed." 

John  Locke,  elected  to  Christchurch  1652,  eminent  for 
his  philosophical  and  other  writings,  and  most  widely  known 
for  his  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  has  left  no 
record  of  his  school  days. 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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Nor  has  Thomas  Gale,  elected  to  Christchurch  1655, 
afterwards  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek,  High  Master  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  a  most  learned  historian  and  antiquary.  He 
composed  the  inscription  for  the  Monument  of  London; 
contributed  verses  to  the  "  Threni  Cantabrigienses "  on 
the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  in  1661. 

William  Freind,  elected  to  Christchurch  1656,  after- 
wards rector  of  Croughton,  Northamptonshire,  was  father 
of  the  schoolmaster,  Robert  Freind,  and  the  equally — at 
the  time  much — more  celebrated  John  Freind,  the 
physician. 

Thomas  Knipe,  elected  head  to  Christchurch  in  1657, 
was  afterwards  Under-master  to  Busby,  and  himself  became 
Head-master  on  his  death. 

George  Hooper,*  elected  to  Oxford  1657,  was  born  at 
Grimley,  in  Worcestershire,  about  1640.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  University  for  his  superior  knowlege  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  of  philosophy,  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  oriental  languages.  In  1672  he  became 
chaplain  to  Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  not  long 
after  to  Archbishop  Shelton,  who  begged  that  favour  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  in  1675  gave  him  the  Rectory 
of  Lambeth,  and  afterwards  the  Precentorship  of  Exeter. 
In  1677  he  commenced  D.D.,  and  the  same  year,  being- 
made  almoner  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  he  went  over  to 
Holland,  where,  at  the  request  of  her  Royal  Highness,  he 
regulated  her  chapel  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England.  After  one  year's  attendance,  he  came 
back  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  before 
his  departure.  He  returned  after  the  marriage  to  the 
Princess,  but  after  about  eight  months  she  allowed  him  to 
return.      About  1680  he  was  made  King's   Chaplain;    in 

*  Nichols,  "Literary  Anecdotes." 
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1685  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  both  on  the 
evening  before,  and  on  the  day  of  his  execution;  in  1691 
he  became  Dean  of  Canterbury ;  and  the  same  year  was 
made  Chaplain  to  their  majesties.  In  1701  he  was  chosen 
prolocutor  to  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  The  year 
after  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  accepted  this,  and  in  half  a  year 
after  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  re- 
mained there  twenty-four  years  and  six  months ;  and  died 
September  6,  1727,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  at 
Barkley,  in  Somersetshire,  whither  he  sometimes  retired ; 
and  was  interred,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  wish,  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  under  a  marble  monument  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription. He  published  several  works,  theological,  philo- 
sophical, and  antiquarian.  In  a  character  of  him  printed 
in  "  Mist's  Journal/'  shortly  after  his  decease,  there  occur 
these  words  : — "  His  talents  were  so  great  in  every  distinct 
part  of  knowledge,  that  the  Masters  of  each  faculty  have 
thought  their  profession  to  be  the  Bishop's  peculiar  study. 
The  lawyer  might  suppose  him  bred  to  the  bar,  and  con- 
versant in  nothing  but  statutes  and  reports  ;  the  casuist 
might  think  his  whole  time  spent  in  canonists  and  school- 
men ;  and  the  divine,  in  fathers  and  councils.  The  anti- 
quary might  tie  him  down  to  medals  and  charters ;  and 
the  linguist  fancy  him  always  poring  upon  lexicons,  or  else 
the  several  Eastern  languages  could  not  be  so  familiar  to 
him  as  Latin  and  Greek.  The  philosopher  found  no  science 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  comprehensive  genius;  nor  the 
masters  of  polite  literature  any  graces  in  the  classics  which 
had  escaped  his  observance."  The  same  account  bears  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  disposition, 
the  polish  and  sweetness  of  his  manners,  the  integrity  and 
zeal  with  which  he  looked  after  his  diocese,  and  distributed 
preferments  to  deserving  and  laborious  clergymen.  His 
old  master,  Busby,  said  of  him,  "  That  Dr.  Hooper  was  the 
best  scholar,  the  finest  gentleman,  and  the  completest 
bishop,  that  ever  was  educated  in  Westminster  School." 
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The  name  of  Nicholas  Onley,  elected  in  1658  to  Christ- 
church,  would  not  present  any  special  claim  to  notice  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  accident  through  which  he  became  a 
Westminster  scholar.  His  father  was  the  porter  to  a  tavern 
in  the  Strand,  and  was  sent  for  to  perform  an  errand  for 
a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  property  of  the  same 
name  as  himself.  Struck  by  this  coincidence  and  pleased 
with  the  man's  appearance,  this  Mr.  Onley  made  further 
inquiries  respecting  him,  and  as  they  proved  satisfactory, 
adopted  his  son  Nicholas,  sent  him  to  Westminster  School, 
and  left  him  his  whole  fortune. 

Henet  Aldrich,  elected  to  Christchurch,  1662,  in  which 
year  six  were  elected  to  Oxford  and  seven  to  Cambridge, 
and  who  was  only  fifteen  at  the  time  of  his  Election,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  controversy  carried  on  with  the 
Romanists  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  To  him  and  to  Bishop 
Sprat  was  committed  the  publication  of  Clarendon's  history, 
which  drew  on  them  the  charge  of  having  falsified  the  text 
of  the  original  MS.;  an  accusation  fully  refuted  by  Bishop 
Atterbury.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  system  of 
logic.  Was,  moreover,  an  architect,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ;  very  fond  of  chemical  studies,  and  excelled  in  music. 
He  composed  the  glee,  "Hark  the  bonny  Christchurch 
bells/'  to  be  sung  by  himself  and  friends  whilst  smoking 
their  pipes,  a  practice  to  which  he  was  much  addicted. 

In  1666  the  name  of  Elkanah  Settle  appears  in  the  list 
of  the  minor  candidates  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
the  first  year  in  which  their  lists  occur.  His  career  from 
being  Poet  Laureate  to  the  city  of  London,  and  the  rival  of 
John  Dryden,  to  his  lamentable  end  of  being  reduced  to  act 
in  a  green  dragon  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  well  known,  and 
is  commemorated  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad  in  these  lines  : — 

Tho'  long  my  Party  built  on  me  their  hopes, 
For  writing  pamphlets  and  for  roasting  Popes  ; 
Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on  ! 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 
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Avert  it  Heav'n  !  that  thou  my  Cibber  e'er 
Shouldst  wag  a  serpent  tail  in  Smithfield  Fair. 

Settle's  name  has  "  abiit "  after  it,  showing  that  he  left 
before  the  time  of  Election. 

In  the  Election  of  1668  is  the  name  of  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawny, a  name  which  will  ever  be  remembered  as  that 
of  one  of  the  six  bishops  who  were  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  a  charge  of  libel  for  petitioning  King  James  II.  against 
the  reading  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence. "  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Atterbury,  who  thus  writes  to  him 
respecting  his  son  Charles  elected  to  Christchurch,  1713  : — 
"  Mr.  C.  Trelawny  came  out  hither  on  Saturday  last  with 
the  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  spent  his  time  at  the  great  house 
(where  I  saw  him)  till  Monday.  Your  Lordship  will  find 
him  very  much  grown;  and  I  am  told/'  he  continues,  "by 
good  hands,  that  he  is  grown  as  much  in  his  inside  as  his 
outside. 

"  He  acted  a  part  last  week,  in  the  play  of  l  Ignoramus/ 
extremely  well,  as  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it  assure 
me.  I  had  the  ill-luck  not  to  know  of  the  thing  till  the  day 
afterwards,  and  so  was  not  myself  one  of  the  spectators  and 
auditors  ;  but  five  hundred  others  were,  and  many  of  them 
people  of  very  good  quality/' 

A  fortnight  later  Atterbury  writes  again : — "  I  had 
written  again  to  your  Lordship  on  Saturday,  but  that  I 
spent  the  evening  in  seeing  '  Phormio '  acted  at  the  College 
Chamber,  where,  in  good  truth,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Trelawny 
played  Antipho  extremely  well,  and  some  parts  of  the 
character  he  performed  admirably.  Your  Lordship  may 
depend  upon  it  that,  in  what  place  soever  he  stands,  he 
shall  go  first  of  the  Election  to  Oxford,  and  shall  have  all 
the  assistance  and  advantages  there  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
Dean  of  Christchurch  to  give  him."  Charles  Trelawny 
became  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  but  died  in  1721.  His 
brother  Edward,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1 71 7,  was  afterwards 
Governor  of  Jamaica. 
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Charles  Fraser,*  elected  to  Cambridge,  1667,  became  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity;  was  created  M.D.  by  Royal  mandate, 
1678;  was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  II;  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  Physicians,  1684. 

Richard  Blackmore,*  not  on  the  foundation,  was  entered 
at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  1668,  and  proceeded  M.A. 
1676;  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua;  returned,  and 
settled  in  London;  was  created  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  by  the  charter  of  King  James  II.  ; 
was  appointed  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  William  III.  and 
knighted;  died  1729. 

Humphrey  Prideaux,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1668,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  "  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,"  was  born  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  May  3, 
1 648.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  who  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  some  antiquity.  In  1675  he 
graduated  M.A.,  and  in  the  following  year  published  his 
account  of  the  Arundel  Marbles,  under  the  title  of  "  Mar- 
mora Oxoniensia."  He  became  one  of  the  tutors  of  Christ- 
church  ;  and  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  son  was  one  of  his  Oxford 
pupils,  Rector  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  1675,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  Prebend  at  Norwich,  1681.  In  1682  Lord 
Guildford  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of  Bladen-cum- 
Woodstock,  Oxon,  which  he  was  allowed  to  accept  without 
vacating  his  studentship.  At  this  time  he  held  the  office 
of  Librarian  at  Christchurch,  and  was  also  Dr.  Busby's 
Hebrew  lecturer.  In  1686  he  exchanged  the  living  of 
Bladen  for  that  of  Soham  Tony,  in  Suffolk,  and  in 
1688  was  installed  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk.  He  declined 
the  Oxford  professorship  of  Hebrew,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pocock,  in  1691  ;  and  also  the  bishopric  of  Norwich, 
on  Dr.  Lloyd's  deprivation.  He  resigned  his  preferments 
in  Suffolk,  in  1694,  but  held  the  Vicarage  of  Towse,  a  cure 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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worth  only  forty  pounds  a  year,  from  1696  until  1709.  He 
died  in  1724,  and  was  buried  in  Norwich  Cathedral.  He 
published  his  "Life  of  Mahomet"  in  1697,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament " 
appeared  in  1717;  the  second  in  1718.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  other  works. 

In  1670  William  Taswell  was  chosen  second  to  Christ- 
church.  He  is  called,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Caswell, 
in  The  Tatler,  No.  55,  where  he  is  referred  to  as  having 
witnessed  the  wonderful  restoration  to  sight,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  of  a  boy  alleged  to  have  been  born  blind. 
A  pamphlet,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Taswell,  which 
appeared  in  1709,  declared  that  his  name  had  been  made 
use  of  without  his  permission,  and  threw  discredit  upon  the 
principal  circumstances  of  the  case. 

From  Taswell's  diary  we  find  that  he  entered  West- 
minster School  in  1660,  was  admitted  "  above  the  curtain  " 
in  1663,  and  made  but  little  proficiency  whilst  in  the  fourth 
form,  as  Busby  took  little  notice  of  the  boys  there.  He 
relates  how,  in  1665,  Busby  removed  his  scholars  to  Chis- 
wick  on  account  of  the  plague ;  how,  upon  its  spreading  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chiswick,  Busby  called  his  scholars 
together,  and,  "  in  an  excellent  oration,  acquainted  them 
that  he  had  presided  as  head-master  over  the  school  twenty- 
five  years,  in  which  time  he  never  deserted  it,  till  now,  that 
the  exigency  of  affairs  required  every  person  should  go  to 
his  respective  home.  I  very  greedily  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  Greenwich,  where  I  remained  ten 
months."  In  1666,  about  the  middle  of  May,  he  went  back 
to  Westminster,  and  it  was  the  time  of  Election  for  King's 
scholars.  "  The  Christmas  following,  twelve  scholars  were 
admitted  (into  St.  Peter's  College),  the  thirteenth  vacancy 
not  as  yet  taking  place."  So  he  had  to  wait  till  May,  1667, 
when  he  was  enrolled  a  King's  scholar  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Dean  of  Westminster.  "  I  was  extremely  mal- 
treated," continues  Taswell,  "  during  my  seven  months  and 
two  weeks  servitude  as  '  junior/  by  the  monitors ;  employed 
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chiefly  in  performing  the  menial  office  of  a  servant,  &c,  &C." 
Farther  on  he  tells  ns  how  Dolben,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
"  who,  in  the  civil  wars,  had  frequently  stood  sentinel/' 
collected  his  scholars  together  in  a  company,  "  marching 
with  them  on  foot  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the  con- 
flagration"— the  Fire  of  London. 

"  I  was  a  kind  of  page,"  he  says,  "  not  being  of  the 
number  of  King's  scholars.  We  were  employed  many 
hours  in  fetching  water  from  the  backside  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  in  the  East,  where  we  happily  extinguished  the 
fire."  Again  he  writes : — "  It  was  4th  May,  when  the 
statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  read  relating  to  the 
elections,  in  which  are  inserted  these  words  :  '  Tres  jubeo, 
plures  opto' — I  order  three  (to  be  elected),  I  wish  more. 
Therefore,  the  electors  consigned  four  to  Oxford,  and  as 
many  to  Cambridge.  Each  of  these  Universities  have  the 
preference  in  election  by  rotation;  but,  in  1670,  Oxford 
elected  first.  The  Oxonians  first  elected  Breach  ;  the  Can- 
tabrigians, Mapledoft.  The  former  again  proposed  Harper, 
a  young  man  of  learning,  but  void  of  morals ;  therefore, 
being  superseded,  they  elected  William  Taswell.  The 
latter,  however,  admitted  Harper.  The  Oxonians  again 
proposed  Skinner,  proud  and  empty,  and  void  of  learning. 
Superseding  him,  they  chose  Samuel  Fisher,  of  a  very  good 
heart,  and  studious  besides.  The  Cantabrigians  elected 
Skinner.  The  other  two  were  Cremer  and  Joyce ;  the 
former  to  Oxford,  the  latter  to  Cambridge.  So  that 
Breach,  Taswell,  Fisher,  and  Cremer,  were  elected  for 
Oxford,  and  Mapledoft,  Harper,  Skinner,  and  Joyce,  for 
Cambridge.  The  three  remaining  candidates  were  Morer, 
Thornbury,  and  Wilson.  However,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  his  godfather,  Wilson  was 
enrolled  amongst  the  Christchurch  ones." 

In  1674  Gilbeet  Dolben  was  elected  to  Christchurch, 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Archbishop  Dolben,  who  had 
been  Dean  of  Westminster.  He  presented  Dryden  with  all 
the  best  editions  for  his  translation  of  Virgil. 

o  2 
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Amongst  those  admitted  to  St.  Peter's  College  in  1677 
occurs  the  name  of  Charles  Montague,  with  "abiit "  attached. 
He  would  certainly  have  been  elected  head  to  Oxford  in 
1688,,  but  having  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Gr.  Stepney, 
who  was  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1682,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
friends  to  send  him  to  the  same  University  in  that  year. 
He  was  celebrated  at  school  for  his  skill  in  epigrams. 

This  is  the  Charles  Montague  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
and  Mary,  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  Prior,  of  the 
"  Town  and  Country  Mouse/'  the  great  financier  of  the 
day,  Lord  Halifax  in  1 700,  and  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  in  1714,  in  the  Ministry  which  included 
Townshend,  General  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham, 
and  Sunderland,  all  old  Westminsters. 

In  1678,  Nicholas  Brady,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms 
into  metre,  was  elected  to  Oxford. 

In  1680  the  name  of  Francis  Atterbury  appears  head  of 
those  elected  to  Oxford. 

In  1681,  amongst  those  admitted  to  St.  Peter's  College, 
appears  the  name  of  Matthew  Prior,  with  abiit  appended. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at  the 
charge  of  his  uncle,  who  kept  the  "Rummers"  public-house 
at  Charing  Cross.  Tradition  says  that  the  boy  was  found  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  reading  Horace  in  the  public-house,  after 
his  education  at  Westminster,  and  was  by  him  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  share  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  his  subsequent  per- 
secution are  matters  of  history,  and  his  literary  productions 
have  long  been  amongst  English  classics. 

Charles  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  was  admitted 
into  College  1680,  and  elected  to  Cambridge  1683.  He 
was  afterwards  usher  of  the  palace  to  Pope  Clement  II., 
and  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Thames  at 
Windsor,  1  704. 
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John  Dryden,  the  youngest  son,  was  admitted  into  Col- 
lege 1681,  and  elected  to  Oxford  in  1685.  He  was  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Pope  Clement  II.,  and  died  at 
Kome.* 

George  Smalridge,  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1682,  the 
year  that  the  Westminster  boys  burnt  Jack  Presbyter 
instead  of  the  Pope,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Atterbury, 
and  a  principal  actor  in  all  the  movements,  political  and 
social,  of  which  Oxford  was  the  scene  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  opponents  of  the 
Romanist  head  of  University  College,  Obadiah  Walker,  and 
in  the  literary  contest  between  Boyle  and  Bentley  wrote  the 
humorous  part  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  "  was  not  written  by 
Bentley. 

He  was  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1714,  did  not  sign  the 
declaration  made  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  against 
the  Pretender  in  1715,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  success- 
ful resistance  to  an  attempt  made  at  Oxford  to  procure  an 
address  from  the  University  congratulating  the  King  on  his 
return  from  Hanover  in  1717. 

He  is  described  by  Bishop  Newton  in  these  words : — "  This 
was  truly  a  worthy  prelate,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  sound 
divine,  and  an  eloquent  preacher;  a  good  writer  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  of  great  gravity  and  dignity  in  his  whole 
deportment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  as  great  complacency 
and  sweetness  of  manners — a  character  at  once  both  amiable 
and  venerable. " 

Along  with  Smalridge,  Edward  Hannes  was  elected  to 
Christchurch.  He  was  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  be- 
queathed a  thousand  pounds  to  build  a  new  dormitory  and 
gave  to  the  school  the  cup,  of  which  a  description  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

*  Nichols,  "  Literary  Illustrations." 
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In  the  same  Election,  Geoege  Stepney  was  elected  head 
to  Trinity ;  afterwards  employed  as  ambassador  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession. 

Michael  Mattaiee,  admitted  to  St.  Peter's  College  in 
1682,  but  who  left  before  Election,  was  afterwards  Under- 
master  to  Knipe ;  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  learning. 
Amongst  his  numerous  works  may  be  noticed  the  completion 
of  a  second  edition  of  the  account  of  the  Arundel  and  Selden 
marbles  at  Oxford,  the  first  edition  of  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Prideaux.  John  Coldbatch,  whose  name  is  so  pro- 
minent in  the  accounts  of  Bentley's  quarrels  with  the  Senior 
Fellows  of  his  college,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1683.  His 
strenuous  efforts  led  to  the  passing  of  a  sentence  of  de- 
privation on  Bentley  by  Bishop  Greene,  though  it  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
Bishop.  He  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  contest, 
and  Bishop  Monk  declares  his  conduct  to  have  been 
throughout  disinterested,  and  to  have  had  no  other  aim  but 
the  good  of  the  College. 

In  1686  Robeet  Feeind  was  chosen  to  Christchurch,  the 
future  Head-master,  under  whom  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  was  at  its  height,  and  in  1687  his  brother,  William 
Feeind.  They  were  both  the  sons  of  William  Freind, 
elected  to  Christchurch  in  1656.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  orthography  of  the  name.  His  sons,  who  should 
have  known,  wrote  the  name  Freind,  yet  on  the  father's 
epitaph  it  is  Friend*  The  William  Friend  of  1687  was  at 
once  the  most  fortunate  and  most  unfortunate  of  men. 
Most  fortunate  in  obtaining  two  prizes  in  the  State  Lottery 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  one  of  £20,000,  another  of  £10,000 
or  £5,000.  Most  unfortunate  in  subsequently  becoming  a 
beggar  and  dying  in  the  King's  Bench. 

*  Nichols,  "  Literary  Anecdotes." 
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Another  brother,  the  famous  physician  Dr.  John  Freind, 
the  rival  of  Mead,  was  elected  in  1690  to  Christchurch.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  as  a  supposed  accomplice  in 
Atterbury's  plot,  from  March  15  to  June  21,  1722-23. 
Soon  after  his  liberation  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  intimacy  and  influence  with  the  Court 
was  beneficial  to  his  brother  Robert,  the  Head-master,  and 
to  Westminster  School.  Mr.  Morice  Atterbury's  son-in-law, 
writing  to  the  bishop  1727-28,  says: — 

Dr.  Bob  is  to  have  a  prebend.  The  first  vacancy  is  promised,  so  he  is 
to  fill  the  second,  but  if  that  does  not  happen  soon  some  people  imagine 
he  will  be  disappointed  notwithstanding  present  appearances,  and  his 
early  compliments  in  the  present  reign,  for  the  Monday  following  the 
death  of  the  old  king  the  theme  he  gave  out  was  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  wit  of  it.     It  was  this  :— 

Nunquam  libertas  gratior  exstat 
Quani  sub  rege  novo. 
Never  is  freedom  more  welcome  than  under  a  new  king. 
***** 

He  continues  : — 

Some  time  after  this  the  young  Prince  begged  a  play,  and  upon  this 
occasion  the  theme  given  for  the  little  boys  to  exert  their  talents  upon 
was,  "  Celebrate  ducem  qui  vobis  otia  fecit."  (Do  honor  to  the  Duke  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  your  holiday.)  And  I  foresee  the  next  anniversary 
meeting  of  Westminster  scholars  on  the  15th  will  vary  very  much  from 
the  last,  when  great  care  was  taken  not  to  dip  into  flattering  or  party. 

John  Savage,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1687,  left 
1690.  He  was  subsequently  Rector  of  By  grave,  then  of 
Clothall,  and  was  also  Lecturer  at  St.  George's  Church, 
Hanover  Square.  "  In  his  younger  days/'  says  Bishop 
Newton,  "  he  had  travelled  with  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  living  in  Hert- 
fordshire ;  and  in  his  more  advanced  years  was  a  lively, 
pleasant,  facetious  old  man.  One  day  at  the  levee  George  I. 
asked  him  i  How  long  he  had  staid  at  Rome  with  Lord 
Salisbury  ? '  Upon  his  answering  how  long,  ( Why,'  said 
the  King,  '  you  stayed  long  enough,  why  did  not  you  con- 
vert the  Pope  ? '     '  Because,  sir/  replied  he,  r  I  had  nothing 
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better  to  offer  him  !  '  Having  been  bred  at  Westminster, 
he  had  always  a  great  fondness  for  the  boys,  attended  at 
all  their  plays  and  elections,  assisted  in  all  their  public 
exercises,  there  grew  young  again,  and  among  boys  was  a 
great  boy  himself.  The  King's  scholars  had  so  great  a 
regard  for  him  that  after  his  decease,  which  happened 
March  24,  1747,  they  made  a  collection  among  themselves, 
and,  at  their  own  charge,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  cloisters." 

This  monument  is  a  small  tablet  of  white  marble  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  Chapter  House, 
and  has  this  inscription  : — 

Johanni  Savage,  S.  T.  P. 

Alumni  Scholae  Westmonasteriensis 

Posuerunt 

MDCCL. 

Tu  nostra?  memor  usque  Schohe,  duin  vita  manebat  ; 

Musa  nee  immemores  nos  siuit  esse  tui. 
Ipse  loci  Genius  te  mceret  Amicus  Amicum, 

Et  luctu  Pietas  nos  propiore  ferit. 
Nobiscum  assueras  docto  puerascere  lusu, 
Fudit  et  ingenitos  cruda  senecta  Sales. 
Chare  Senex  !  Puer  hoc  te  saltern  carmine  donat  ; 
Ingratum  pueri  nee  tibi  carmen  erit. 

The  Queen's  Scholars  of  Westminster 

Placed  this  tablet 

to  the  memory  of  John  Savage,  D.D.,  1750. 

To  thee,  our  School's  fond  friend,  whilst  life  was  thine, 

Our  grateful  Muse  owes  some  memorial  line  : 

If  e'en  these  cloisters  mourn  thy  footstep  gone, 

What  deeper  grief  should  our  affection  own  ! 

'Twas  thine  to  gild  our  sports, — a  boy-like  Sage — 

With  jocund  sallies  of  thy  green  old  age  : 

Thou  dear  old  man  !  slight  record  this  of  love  ! 

Yet  from  a  boy  'twill  not  unwelcome  prove.  F.  H.  F. 

Anthony  Alsop,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1690,  was  Tutor 
and  Censor  of  Christchurch ;  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Winchester  by  Trelawny,  but  he  refused  further  offers  of 
advancement,  and  spent  his  days  in  retirement,  indulging 
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his  love  for  classical  literature.  Erasmus  Lewis,  elected  to 
Cambridge  in  the  same  year,  became  under-secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  when  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  to  Mr.  Bromley ;  was  nicknamed  by  Swift 
"the  shaver/'    in    lines    addressed    to  Lord    Oxford    in 

1713  : — 

My  Lord  (who,  if  a  man  may  say  't 
Loves  mischief  better  than  his  meat) 
Was  now  disposed  to  crack  a  jest, 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest, 
(This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver, 
And  very  much  in  Harley's  favor). 

And  in  November,  1723,  the  Dean  gives  the  following 
account  of  his  friend's  mode  of  life  when  out  of  office  : — 

The  Shaver  is  an  honest  friendly  man  as  before  ;  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  to  smother  his  Welsh  fire,  which  you  know  he  has  in  a  greater  degree 
than  some  would  imagine.  He  posts  himself  a  good  part  of  the  year  in 
some  warm  house,  wins  the  ladies'  money  at  ombre,  and  convinces  them 
that  they  are  highly  obliged  to  him. 

Again,  in  a  note  written  at  the  back  of  one  of  Lewis's 
letters  : — 

Lewis,  who  is  wiser  than  ever  he  was  ;  the  best  of  husbands  :  I  am 
sure  I  can  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  he  is  the  best  of  friends  ; 
he  was  so  to  me  when  I  had  little  hopes  I  should  ever  live  to  thank  him. 

Gay  likewise,  thus  introduces  Lewis  into  his  poetical 
address  to  Pope  : — 

And  Lewis,  who  has  never  friend  forsaken. 

In  1691  Francis  Lynn  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge. 
After  taking  his  degree  he  became  secretary  and  cashier  to 
the  commissioners  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
seamen,  until  that  office  was  abolished  in  May,  1715.  He 
was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  African  Society,  June 
11,  1720,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death. 

Extracts  from  a  manuscript  diary  kept  by  him  were  sent 
by  his  representative  to  the  Evening  Mail,  in  1834.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  total  charges  of  every  kind  during 
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fourteen  years,  ten  at  school  and  four  at  college,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  £15  per  annum  on  an  average. 

Along  with  Lynn  was  elected  William  Shippen,  the  great 
Parliamentary  orator  and  leader  of  the  Jacobite  party  in 
George  II. 's  reign.  Pope,  in  his  translations  of  Horace, 
Sat.  1.  51,  says  of  him  : — 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself,  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  an  old  Montague  ; 

In  them,  as  certain  to  be  lov'd  as  seen, 

The  soul  stood  forth,  nor  kept  a  thought  within. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  October  Club  which  met 
at  the  Bell  Tavern,  in  Westminster.  Of  his  Latin  poetry 
there  are  two  specimens  in  the  (<  Examen  Poeticum."  They 
were  composed  in  1695. 

John  Fkeind*,  elected  to  Oxford  1694,  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished attainments  as  a  classical  scholar.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.B.  1703;  in  1704  was  appointed  reader  on 
Chemistry  at  Oxford,  and  in  that  office  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  published  under  the  title  of  "  Practitiones 
Chymicse/'  In  1705  he  accompanied  Lord  Peterborough 
to  Spain  as  physician  to  the  army.  He  then  made  a  tour 
of  Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome.  On  his  return  he 
settled  at  London ;  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  1716;  spoke  the  Harveian  Oration 
1720.  He  published  in  1717  the  First  and  Third  Books 
of  Hippocrates,  "  de  Morbis  Popularibus,"  with  nine  com- 
mentaries on  fever.  In  1722  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Laun- 
ceston,  and  made  some  able  speeches  in  the  House.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Atterbury,  and  a  staunch  Tory ; 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  so-called  "  Bishop's 
Plot/'  and  in  1723  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  until  June  21,  when,  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness of  Dr.  Mead,  who  refused  to  prescribe  for  Sir  Robert 

*   "  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians." 
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Walpole,  then  Prime  Minister,  until  Freind  be  liberated, 
he  was  admitted  to  bail.  In  November  he  was  discharged 
from  his  recognizances.  It  was  in  the  Tower  that  he  laid 
the  plan  of  his  last  elaborate  and  most  learned  work,  the 
"  History  of  Physic  from  the  Time  of  Galen  to  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  XYIth  Century."  Soon  after  Freind  obtained 
his  liberty  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  he  afterwards  became  physician  to  Queen  Caro- 
line. Early  in  the  year  1727-8  Atterbury  addressed  to  Dr. 
Freind  his  celebrated  letter  on  the  character  of  lapis,  of 
whom  the  bishop  considered  his  learned  physician  to  be  the 
modern  prototype.     He  died  1728. 

In  1695  Thomas  Knipe  succeeded  to  Busby's  chair.  He 
had  previously  been  Under-master,  and  before  that  Usher. 
A  man  of  high  character  and  excellent  attainments.  His 
pupil,  Dr.  William  King,  says  of  him  :* — "  Though  I  have 
lost  my  natural  parents,  who  were  most  indulgent  to  me, 
and  the  grave  Busby,  whose  memory  shall  be  for  ever 
sacred,  yet,  I  thank  Cod,  I  have  a  master  still  remaining, 
to  whom  I  may  pay  duty  and  acknowledgment  for  the 
benefits  I  have  received  by  my  education.  Mattaire,  the 
most  elegant  of  scholars,  confesses  that  he  owes  everything 
to  his  teaching.  Knipe  published  " ' A-iroXXo^ivpov  tov 
1 AOrivaiov  Tpa/uuarLKOv  Bifi\ioOi)Kr)£  rj  TrtpX  QsQv  Bi(5\iov}  &c. 
In  Usum  Scholae  Westmonast/''  Lond.,  1686  ;  and  "  He- 
braicee  Grammaticse  Rudimenta,"  1708.  He  was  made 
Prebendary  of  Westminster  1707;  died  1711.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  from  a  picture  by  Dhall,  1696.  His  monu- 
ment is  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  consisting  of  a 
tablet  supported  by  pilasters,  and  crowned  with  a  sepulchral 
urn.     It  bears  this  inscription  : — 

Thomas  Knipe,  S.  T.  P. 

Hujusce  Ecclesise  Prebendarius. 

In  claustroruni  parte  huic  opposita  marmori 

Keliquias  suas  jacere  voluit, 

Ubi  uxorem  Annam 

Cum  quinque  ex  eadein  liberis  tumulavit  : 

*   Nichols,  "  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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In  Schola  Regia  Westmonasteriensi 

Per  quinquaginta  annos 

Proinovendse  pietati,  bonisque  Uteris  elaboravit, 

Per  sedecim  eidem  Archididasculus  prsefuit : 

Quam  provinciam 

Et  egregiis  doctrinre  subsidiis  instructus, 

Et  indefessa  industria  usus, 

Et  humanissima,  suavitate  conditus 

Felicissime  administravit  : 

Et  juvenes  optimis  disciplinis  instructos 

In  ntramque  academiam  emisit, 

Multos  qui  Ecclesias  et  Reipublicai 

Ornamenta  jam  sunt, 

Plures  qui  in  eandem  indies  spem  succrescunt. 

His  insuper  laudibus 

Czeteras  quoe  virum  bonum  commendant  virtutes 

Sanctimoniam,  liberalitatem 

Comitatem,  benevolentiam 

Candorem,  fidem, 

Et  propensam  in  egenos  benignitatem  addiderat, 

Firmam  valetudinem,  provectamque  oetatem 

Alienis  omnino  commodis  impendit, 

Donee  ingruenti  morbo  paulatini  cederet, 

Quo  pertinacius  tandem  urgente, 

Pauperibus,  discipulis,  amicis,  nepotibus,  conjugi 

Desideratissimus  obiit 

8vo  Idus  Aug.  Anno  Domini  1711.  ?etat.  73. 


Thomas  Knipe,  D.D. 

Prebendary  of  this  church 

Desired  that  his  remains  should  lie 

In  that  part  of  the  cloisters  which  is  opposite  to  this  tablet. 

Where  he  had  buried 

Bis  wife  Anne  with  five  of  his  children  by  her. 

In  the  Royal  School  of  Westminster 

During  fifty  years 

He  bestowed  his  labor  on  the  furtherance 

Of  religion  and  sound  learning  ; 

During  sixteen  he  was  Head- master  of  the  same. 

This  office 

Well  qualified  by  his  eminent  learning, 

And  working  with  unwearied  industry, 

Of  a  most  amiable  and  courteous  disposition 

He  performed  with  admirable  success  ; 
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And  sent  forth  into  either  University 

Young  men  most  excellently  trained  ; 

Many,  who  of  Church  and  State 

Are  now  the  ornaments  ; 

More,  who  are  growing  up  hopeful  of  so  becoming. 

To  these  high  qualities 

He  added  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  credentials  of  a  good  man  ; 

Purity,  generosity, 

Urbanity,  kind  feeling, 

Sincerity,  fidelity, 

As  well  as  benevolence,  always  at  the  service  of  the  poor. 

A  strong  constitution,  and  a  long  life 

He  devoted  entirely  to  the  good  of  others  ; 

Until  he  gradually  yielded  to  attacks  of  illness, 

And  these  at  length  becoming  more  obstinate, 

He  died,  to  the  heartfelt  regret 

Of  the  poor,  his  pupils,  friends,  grandchildren,  wife, 

On  the  8th  August,  1711,  aged  73. 

F.  H.  F. 

In  the  year  1700,  about  which  date  we  may  suppose 
Knipe's  teaching  to  have  borne  its  first  acknowledged 
fruits,  the  name  of  Thomas  Pilgrim  occurs  amongst  those 
of  the  candidates  elected  to  Cambridge.  He  was  Greek 
Professor  there,  and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
Bentley  in  the  trial  before  the  Bishop  of  Eljr. 

Among  the  names  of  those  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College,  that  of  John  Dolben  stands  first;  afterwards 
Baronet,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Visitor  of  Balliol 
College.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Alsop  and  with 
Atterbury,  and  paid  the  latter  an  annuity  after  his  banish- 
ment. 

Of  those  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in  1702,  the 
name  of  Henry  Boyle  deserves  notice.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  from  1733  till  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Shannon,  1756.  His  influence  was  so 
powerful,  that  he  was  in  reality  the  governor  of  Ireland 
during  many  years.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 
as  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  contest  for  power  began  between 
Boyle  and  Archbishop  Stone,  who  ruled  the  Duke.  After 
several   years,    Boyle   managed   to    effect   the   removal    of 
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the  Duke,  and  to  exclude  the  Primate  from  the  Re- 
gency. He  left  Westminster  School  before  Election.  So, 
too,  did  Thomas  Parkyns,  admitted  in  the  same  year,  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  of  Bunney,  Nottinghamshire.  Sir 
Thomas,  the  father,  compiled  a  grammar  for  the  use  of  his 
sons,  and  published  a  treatise  on  wrestling,  entitled  "  Ilpo- 
7u/xvacr/x«ra.,;  The  prefatory  introduction  to  it  commences 
with  an  epigram  from  the  fourth  book  of  Martial,  "  De 
Rusticatione,"  to  which  Sir  Thomas  adds  the  following 
allusion  to  his  boyish  days,  and  the  origin  of  his  taste  for 
gymnastic  exercises  : — "  So  soon  as  this  epigram  of  Martial's 
became  my  lesson,  under  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster  School, 
and  that  I  had  truly  construed  and  exactly  parsed  every 
word,  as  we  did  all  our  authors,  that  they  might  be  the 
better  understood,  easier  got  memoriter  and  without  book, 
for  our  benefit,  &c."  The  son,  Dr.  Knipe's  pupil,  died  at 
nineteen  ;  the  father  has  a  conspicuous  monument  in 
Bunney  Church.  Upon  it  is  a  figure  of  him  wrestling  with 
Time,  and  this  epigram  by  Dr.  Robert  Freind : — 

Quern  modo  stravisti  longo  in  certamine  tempus  ; 

Hie  recubat  Britonuni  clarus  in  orbe  pugil : 
Jam  primum  stratus,  prreter  te  vicerat  omnes  ; 

De  te  etiam  victor,  quando  resurget,  erit. 

Here  lies,  whom  thou  at  length,  0  Time,  hast  thrown, 
The  master  wrestler,  throughout  Britain  known  : 
This  his  first  fall !  all  others  he  laid  low, 
And  at  the  Resurrection  thee  he'll  throw. 

F.  H.  P. 

In  the  election  to  Oxford  of  1704,  the  name  of  John 
Nicoll,  Under-master,  and  afterwards  Head-master  of  the 
school,  stands  third. 

Noel  Broxholme  was  elected  to  Cambridge  the  same 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  physicians  summoned  to  attend 
Mr.  Pulteney  when  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill  at  Ingestre, 
and  was  summoned  to  attend  Queen  Caroline  in  her  last 
illness.    A  copy  of  Latin  alcaics  of  his  composition  appeared 
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among  the  Oxford  poems  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Radcliffe  in 
1715.  He  left  £500  to  Westminster  School,  the  interest 
to  be  divided  among  the  Westminster  students  on  their 
election  to  Christchurch. 

Among  those  admitted  to  St.  Peter's  College,  William 
Morice,  who  left  before  Election  to  the  University,  married 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Bishop  Atterbury.  He  was 
allowed  to  set  the  office  of  High  Bailiff  in  1730-31,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  through  Atterbury's  influence,  on 
condition  of  contributing  £500  towards  building  the  new 
dormitory  for  the  King's  scholars. 

Francis  Peck,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  author  of  the 
"  Academia  tertia  Anglicana  ;  or  the  Antiquarian  Annals 
of  Stamford/'  in  1727,  and  of  the  "  Desiderata  Curiosa," 
was  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1706. 

Leonard  Welstead  was  elected  Head  to  Cambridge  in 
1707,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  Wrote  many 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  In  1718  appeared  "The  Tri- 
umvirate ;  or  a  Letter  from  Palemon  to  Celia  from  Bath," 
a  satire  on  Pope,  for  which  he  received  as  punishment  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
"The  Art  of  Sinking,"  and  in  the  "  Dunciad."  The  last- 
mentioned  poem  has  these  well-known  lines  : — 

Flow,  Welstead,  flow,  like  thine  inspirer,  beer, 
Tho'  stale  not  ripe  ;  though  thin  yet  never  clear  ; 
So  sweetly  mawkish  and  so  smoothly  dull ; 
Heady,  not  strong  ;  o'erflowing,  though  not  full." 

Philip  Carteret  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
the  same  year,  but  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  of  Granville, 
himself  a  Westminster  boy,  though  not  on  the  foundation. 
The  monument  to  the  young  man  is  in  the  north  aisle  of 
the  Abbey,  and  the  epitaph  given  is  by  Dr.   Freind.      It 
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is  held  out  on  a  very  large  marble  scroll  by  a  figure  of 
Time  :— 

Quid  breves  te  delicias  tuorum 
Naeniis  Phoebi  chorus  omnis  urget 
Et  mese  falcis  subito  recisum 

Vulnere  plangit  ? 
En  puer  vitre  pretium  caducre 
Hie  tuam  custos  vigil  ad  favillam 
Semper  adstabo,  et  memori  tuebor 

Marmore  faraam. 
Audies  clarus  pietate,  morum 
Integer,  multss  studiosus  artis 
Hasc  frequens  olim  leget,  hsec  sequetur 
iEmula  pubes. 

*  Short-lived  delight  of  every  friend 
Why  do  the  tuneful  Nine  attend 

To  mourn  my  sickle's  stroke  ? 
Behold,  dear  youth,  what  meed  awaits 
Thy  life  thus  shortened  by  the  fates, 

My  sentence  to  revoke. 
Watchful  I  guard  thy  ashes  here 
In  marble  guard  thy  memory  dear 

Thy  piety  and  troth, 
Thy  spotless  life,  thy  studious  pain 
Eternal  monuments  remain 

T'  instruct  each  rival  youth. 

This  translation  is  given  in  Nichols's  "  Literary  Anec- 
dotes/' but  I  am  unable  to  quote  the  author. 

Thomas  Moore,  elected  to  Trinity  1 709,  was  Vicar  of 
Chislehurst  and  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Atterbury.  He  was 
arrested  on  the  24th  August,  1722,  as  he  was  going  to  dine 
with  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  before  whom  he  had  been 
preaching  at  St.  Botolph's.  He  was  not  long  confined,  but 
was  again  examined  before  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
of  Council,  February  28,  1723  ;  and  upon  being  told  by 
them  to  consider  his  answers,  replied,  "  I  am  considering 
that  I  am  called  upon  to  accuse  my  best  friend,  which  I 

*  Nichols,  "Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  v. 
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look    upon  to  be    as  ill  as  if  a  child  were  to    accuse   his 
father."    He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the  Tower. 

Zachary  Pearce,  elected  to  Cambridge  1710,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Westminster,  was  one  of  the  aspirants  to  the 
vacant  Fellowship  from  which  Bentley  had  resolved  to 
exclude  Serjeant  Miller.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Bentley  sent  for  Pearce,  and  suggested  "  that  he  should 
bring  a  body  of  students  educated  at  Westminster,  among 
whom  a  great  esprit  de  corps  existed,  and  keep  the  Serjeant 
out  by  main  force."  Lord  Macclesfield,  himself  a  West- 
minster, was  the  great  patron  of  his  younger  days.  After 
Lord  Macclesfield's  death,  Queen  Caroline  took  notice  of 
him,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  a  personal  request  made 
by  her  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  shortly  before  her  death  that 
Pearce  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  the  third  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
in  1711,  the  year  of  Robert  Freind's  appointment  to  the 
Head-mastership.  He  was  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster 
School,  and  the  eldest  of  the  three  distinguished  sons  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Wroote  and  Bpworth,  Lin- 
colnshire. He  was  eleven  years  older  than  his  celebrated 
brother,  John.  He  and  his  youngest  brother,  Charles,  were 
educated  at  Westminster.  Both  at  school  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  was  remarkable  for  classical  proficiency,  and  was 
taken  by  Atterbury  under  his  protection.  He  was  Usher 
of  Westminster  School  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  Under-mastership,  but  he  lost  this  through 
his  fidelity  to  Atterbury,  of  whose  innocence  he  felt  fully 
persuaded.  Among  his  published  pieces  are  two  epilogues  : 
the  first  to  one  of  Terence's  plays,  acted  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  Westminster  scholars,  1727-28  ;  the  other  spoken 
at  the  Westminster  meeting  in  1732-33.  He  remonstrated 
affectionately,  but  earnestly,  with  his  brothers  on  the  extra- 
vagance of  their  proceedings,  which  he  foretold  was  rapidly 
leading,  if  not  themselves,  at  least  their  followers,  into  the 
sin  of  schism. 
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The  election  of  1713  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Guardian,  of 
Friday,  May  22,  1713,  No.  62,  in  a  paper  said  to  be  written 
by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley: — 

0  fortunatos  minium,  sua  si  bona  norint. 

"  Upon  the  late  Election  of  King's  scholars,  my  curiosity 
drew  me  to  Westminster  School.  The  sight  of  a  place 
where  I  had  not  been  for  many  years  revived  in  my  thoughts 
the  tender  images  of  my  childhood,  which  by  a  great  length 
of  time  had  contracted  a  softness  that  rendered  them  inex- 
pressibly agreeable.  As  it  is  usual  for  me  to  draw  a  secret, 
unenvied  pleasure  from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked  by 
other  men,  I  threw  myself  into  a  short  transport,  forgetting 
my  age,  and  fancying  myself  a  schoolboy/' 

Charles  Trelawny,  second  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  elected  head  to  Oxford.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  Atterbury  kept  his  promise  to  the  father.  The 
letters  in  which  Atterbury  mentions  the  acting  of  0. 
Trelawny  have  been  already  quoted. 

Robert  Prior,  some  relation  of  the  poet,  was  elected  to 
Cambridge  in  this  year.  His  election  was  the  occasion 
of  a  quarrel  between  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Dr.  Bentley, 
the  circumstances  of  which  are  thus  related  by  the  former 
in  a  letter  to  Mat.  Prior,  of  July  4th,  1713  : — "  I  am  un- 
fortunate in  all  my  negotiations  ;  at  least,  in  those  at  home. 
At  the  last  election  at  Westminster  I  endeavoured  to  have 
sent  a  very  pretty  lad,  who  wears  your  name,  and,  there- 
fore, was  entitled  to  my  very  best  services,  to  Christchurch  ; 
but  Bentley,  '  pro  solita  humanitate  sua/ — according  to  his 
usual  courtesy — leaped  over  eight  boys  to  make  this  youth 
his  first  option,  and  remained,  with  all  the  good  breeding  of 
of  a  pedant,  inflexible. " 

Vincent  Bourne,  the  prince  of  Latin  verse- writers,  was 
elected  to    Cambridge   in   this   year.*      "  I    love,"  writes 

*  Southey's  "  Life  of  Cowper." 
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Cowper  to  the  Rev.  W.  Unwin,  "  the  memory  of  Vinny 
Bourne.  I  think  him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  Ausonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  his  way, 
except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior  to  him.  I  love  him, 
too,  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  Usher  of  the 
Fifth  Form  at  Westminster  when  I  passed  through  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  an  author  who  can  make 
you  smile,  and  yet  at  nobody's  expense ;  who  is  always 
entertaining,  and  yet  always  harmless ;  and  who,  though 
always  elegant,  and  classical  to  a  degree  not  always  found 
even  in  the  classics  themselves,  charms  more  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  playfulness  of  bis  ideas  than  by  the  neatness  and 
purity  of  his  verse  :  yet  such  was  poor  Yinny.  I  remember 
seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks, 
and  box  his  ears  to  put  it  out  again."  And,  again,  writing 
to  Mr.  Rose,  Cowper  says  : — "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  taking  now  and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  friend,  Vincent 
Bourne  ;  the  neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though 
when  I  was  under  his  Ushership  at  Westminster,  the  most 
slovenly  in  his  person.  He  was  so  inattentive  to  his  boys, 
and  so  indifferent  whether  they  brought  him  good  or  bad 
exercises,  or  none  at  all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he 
was  the  best,  so  he  would  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the 
Westminster  line  :  a  plot  which,  I  believe  he  executed  very 
successfully,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who  has  at  all 
deserved  to  be  compared  with  him."  Dr.  Beattie,*  in 
his  essay  on  the  "  Utility  of  Classical  Learning,"  gives 
Vincent  Bourne  this  praise  : — "  Those  foreigners  must 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  our  pastoral  poetry  who  have 
seen  the  Latin  translations  of  Vincent  Bourne,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  ballads  of  *  Tweedside/  '  William  and 
Margaret/  and  Rowe's  '  Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream/ 
of  which  it  is  no  compliment  to  say  that  in  sweetness 
of  numbers  and  elegant  expression  they  are  equal  to 
the  original,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  anything  in  Ovid  or 
Tibullus." 

*  "  Alumn.  Westmon." 
p  2 
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Robeet  Freind,  appointed  Under-master  of  Westminster 
School  in  1699,  and  Head-master  in    1711,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Freind,  elected  to  Christchurch  in   1656, 
and  who  became  Rector  of  Croughton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where   he  died.     There   is    some    doubt    about   the 
orthography    of    the    name.     Nichols    in    his    "  Historical 
Illustrations,"  vol.  v.,  p.  84,   says  that  his  sons  wrote  the 
name    "  Freind/'    while    on    the   father's    epitaph    it    is 
"  Friend."     Robert  Freind  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in 
1686,  where  he  was  a  student  at  the  time  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  King  William  and  Mary,  and  made  on  that  occasion 
a  good  copy  of  English  verses,  which  were   printed   in  the 
University  collection.*     He  appears  to  have  been   a  good 
scholar  and  schoolmaster,  and  something  more.     He  was  a 
man  of  very  extensive  acquaintance  and  great  social  gifts, 
and  these  he  used  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  over 
which    he    presided.       The    Court    influence,    too,    of    his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Freind,  was   no  doubt  of  service  to  the 
school.     Under    this    Head-master    the    numbers    of    the 
school  reached  their  height,  being,  in  1727,  434   exclusive 
of  the  King's  scholars.     A  large  proportion  of  the   states- 
men and  other  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  under 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  educated 
by  him.     Among  the  names  of  those  who  spoke  epigrams 
after  dinner  in  College  Hall  in  the  year  1727  occur  those  of 
ten  lords,   thirteen  honorables,  and  six  baronets.      Their 
names    are    given    in    the    chapter    on    "  The    Origin    and 
Progress  of  the  School."     Freind  was   extremely  fond  of 
writing  Latin  epigrams,  and   Pope,  jealous  of  his   celebrity 
on    this     account,     wrote    the    well-known     epigram    on 
him  : — 

Freind,  for  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved, 

Where  still  so  much  is  said  : 
One  half  will  never  believed, 

The  other  never  read. 


*  Nichols,  "  Literary  Anecdotes." 
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On  his  appointment  to  Westminster,  the  following  epigram 
was  composed  on  him  : — 

Ye  sons  of  Westminster,  who  still  retain 
Your  ancient  dread  of  Busby's  awful  reign, 
Forget  at  length  your  fears — your  panic  end — 
The  monarch  of  this  place  is  now  a  Freind. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1737,  p.  631,  this  Latin 
epigram  occurs  :— 

Reverendo  doctissimoque  Roberto  Freind,  S.T.P.,  Ecclesiae  Divi  Petri 
Westmonast.  Prebendario,  et  iEdis  Christi  Oxon.  Canonico. 
De  te,  Freinde,  duae  certant  socialiter  aedes, 
Hsec  Christi  insignis  nomine,  et  ilia  Petri, 
Quae  potior  charum  titulis  ornaret  alumnum, 

Jamque  senem  posset  laeta  fovere  sinu. 
Illustris  fuerat  Ducis  hanc  componere  litem  : 
Utraque  quern  voluit  Mater  utrique  dedit. 

R.L.* 

To  the  Reverend  and  very  learned  Robert  Freind,  D.D.,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

Thee  Freind,  two  churches,  friendly  rivals,  claim  ; 

One  boasts  from  Peter,  one  from  Christ  its  name ; 

Fain  would  each  grace  with  fondly-lavished  dower, 

The  age  of  one  beloved  from  childhood's  hour. 

A  noble  duke  alone  the  strife  could  end 

And  bade  each  anxious  mother  choose  her  Freind. 

F.  H.  F. 

In  the  "  Dunciad,"  iv.,  223,  Pope  makes  Bentley  sneer  at 
the  scholarship  of  Freind  and  Alsop  : — 

Let  Freind  affect  to  speak  as  Terence  spoke, 
And  Alsop  never  but  as  Horace  joke. 

Amongst  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Robert  Freind, 
the  epitaph  on  Lord  Carteret's  youngest  son,  Philip,  who 
died  at  Westminster  School  aged  eighteen,  deserves  notice, 
and  has  been  already  quoted.  In  the  famous  dispute 
between  Bentley  and  Boyle,  Friend  and  Atterbury  wrote 
the    body   of  the   criticism.       Dr.    King   wrote   the    droll 

*  Probably  Robert  Lowth  afterwards  the  learned  Bishop. 
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argument  to  prove  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  the  author  of 
"  The  Dissertations  on  Phalaris,"  and  wrote  also  the 
Index.  The  day  after  his  brother  John  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  Freind  caused  much  speculation  in  the  school 
and  its  vicinity  by  giving  out  for  a  theme,  "  Frater  ne 
desere  fraterem " — Brother,  forsake  not  thy  brother.  In 
1724  he  published  "Cicero's  Orator,"  and  in  1728  Mr. 
Bowyer  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  Westminster  verses  on 
the  coronation  of  George  II.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1737  are  some  verses  by  Stephen  Duck  to  Dr.  Freind 
on  his  quitting  Westminster  School ;  and  in  the  same 
magazine,  under  the  same  date,  is  a  Sapphic  ode  by  the 
Doctor  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1729  lie  obtained  a 
Canonry  of  Windsor,  which  he  exchanged  in  1731  for  a 
Prebend  of  Westminster.  Died  1  754.  His  wife  was  Jane, 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  de  Y Angle,  a  refugee  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  became  a 
Prebendary  of  Westminster. 

Matthew  Lee,*  elected  to  Oxford  1713;  proceeded 
M.D.  1726;  about  1730  removed  to  London;  was  made 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1732;  afterwards 
physician  to  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Broxholme;  died  1755.  He  left  exhibitions  of  £35  a  year  to 
each  of  the  first  year  Westminster  students  of  Christchurch, 
beginning  with  the  quarter  in  which  they  are  elected  to 
the  Lady-day  following.  The  residue  is  divided  amongst 
the  students  who  reside  seven  calendar  months,  and  are  not 
above  eight  years  from  their  matriculation.  "  This  last 
payment,"  says  the  editor  of  the  "Alumni,"  "during  the 
seven  years  preceding  1825  was  £50,  due  at  Midsummer 
and  Christmas." 

Frank  Nicholls*  was  a  Town  boy  at  Westminster,  and 
afterwards  entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1714;  pro- 
ceeded   M.D.   1729;    devoted    himself    to    dissection;    was 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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appointed  Reader  in  Anatomy;  settled,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  Cornwall;  then  returned  to  London.  He  afterwards 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  commenced 
a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
metropolis.  The  novelty  of  his  discoveries,  his  graceful 
manner,  and  the  charm  of  his  delivery  attracted  to  his 
lectures  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions ;  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1732;  delivered  the 
Harveian  Oration  in  1739.  He  was  appointed  Physician  to 
George  II.  1753,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  He 
died  1778.  He  was  the  inventor  of  corroded  anatomical 
preparation. 

John  Barber,  elected  second  to  Oxford,  bears  a  name 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Westminster  School.  He  it 
was  who  spoke  the  Latin  Oration  in  College  Hall  over  the 
remains  of  Dr.  South,  for  the  unlicensed  printing  of  which 
Curll  received  his  well-known  punishment  from  the  hands 
of  the  Westminster  boys.  The  circumstances  are  thus 
related  in  a  letter  circulated  at  the  time : — 

King's  College,  Westminster,  Aug.  3,  1716. 

Sir, — You  are  desired  to  acquaint  the  publick  that  a  certain  book- 
seller, near  Temple  Bar  (not  taking  warning  by  the  frequent  drubs  that 
he  has  undergone  for  his  often  pirating  other  men's  copies)  did  lately 
(without  the  consent  of  Mr.  John  Barber,  present  captain  of  West- 
minster School),  publish  the  scraps  of  a  funeral  oration  spoken  by  him 
over  the  corpse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  South,  and  being  on  Thursday  last  fortu- 
nately nabbed  within  the  limits  of  Dean's  Yard  by  the  King's  scholars, 
there  he  met  with  a  college  salutation  :  for  he  was  first  presented  with 
the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in  which,  when  the  skeleton  had  been  well 
shook,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  school  ;  and  after  receiving  a 
grammatical  correction  for  his  false  concords,  he  was  reconducted  to 
Dean's  Yard,  and  on  his  knees  asking  pardon  of  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Barber 
for  his  offence,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  yard,  and  left  to  the  huzzas  of  the 
rabble. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  T.  A. 

This  summary  act  of  vengeance  was  also  made  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  "  Carmina  Quadragesimalia  "  (i.  118-19), 
and  a  print  was  engraved,  in  three  compartments,  repre- 
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senting  the  three  separate  punishments  of  Curll.  Under 
the  engraving,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  are  the  lines  : — 

Ibis  ab  excusso  missus  ad  astra  sago. 
*  #  *  %  # 

iEthereas,  lascive  cupis  volitare  per  auras 
I  fuge,  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  domi. 

Henry  Hervey,  elected  to  Oxford  1719,  was  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  cornet  in  Mark  Ker's  regiment  of  dragoons, 
afterwards  a  divine,  and  changed  his  name  to  Aston  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  His  acquaintance  with  Johnson  ori- 
ginated in  his  being  quartered  at  Lichfield  when  an  officer 
in  the  army.  He  afterwards  opened  his  house  to  Johnson 
in  London.  Johnson  was  mindful  of  this  kindness  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  when  he  said  to  Boswell :  "  He  was  a 
vicious  man,  but  very  kind  to  me ;  if  you  call  a  dog  f  Hervey/ 
I  shall  love  it."  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  scarcely  sane. 
Lady  Betty  Germaine,  writing  to  Lady  Suffolk,  says : — 
"  Worthless  Hervey  Aston  is  dead,  which  may  be  a  means 
to  save  his  son  and  three  daughters  from  entire  beggary." 

Hervey  Aston's  elder  brother,  the  celebrated  John,  Lord 
Hervey,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  thence 
removed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  1713.  The  influence 
he  acquired  over  Queen  Caroline,  his  great  abilities,  and 
numerous  accomplishments  are  incontestably  proved  by  his 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II."  This  is  the  Hervey 
satirised  by  Pope  : — 

Hervey  that  milk-white  curd  of  asses'  milk. 

Walter  Titley  was  the  same  year  (1719)  elected  head 
to  Cambridge ;  was  selected  at  school  by  Bishop  Atterbury 
to  act  as  "  help  "  to  his  son ;  and  after  Titley  left  school,  he 
seems  still  to  have  acted  as  instructor  to  his  "  man,"  for 
he  was  in  the  house  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  the 
Bishop's  arrest  in  ]  722.  He  began  public  life  as  Secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  Turin,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
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his  Majesty's  Resident  at  Copenhagen.     He  left  £1,000  to 
Westminster  School. 

Thomas  Newton  was  sent  to  Westminster  in  1717,  when 
he  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old.  The  year 
following  he  became  a  King's  scholar,  being  admitted  by 
the  nomination  of  Bishop  Smalridge.  "  There  was  some- 
thing august  and  awful  too/'  says  Newton,  "  to  see  three 
such  great  men  presiding — Bishop  Atterbury,  as  Dean  ol 
Westminster;  Bishop  Smalridge,  as  Dean  of  Christchurch ; 
and  Dr.  Bentley,  as  Master  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  as  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,  so  these,  by  their  wit  and  learning  and 
liberal  conversation,  whetted  and  sharpened  one  another." 
Among  the  school  companions  of  Newton  were  many  who 
were  afterwards  highly-distinguished  men.  Walter  Titley, 
afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  at  Turin,  and  then 
for  many  years  his  Majesty's  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark. There  was  also  Thomas  Clarke,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Clarke  and  Master  of  the  Rolls;  Andrew  Stone, 
afterwards  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Sub-governor  to 
the  King  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Treasurer  to  the 
Queen  ;  William  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield  ;  James 
Johnson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  George  Stone, 
afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland ;  and  Richard  Robinson,  who 
was  also  Primate  of  that  county.  Pierson  Lloyd,  Usher  and 
Under-master  of  Westminster  for  forty-seven  years,  was 
also  at  school  with  him.  He  continued  five  years  in  Col- 
lege, staying  over  one  year  to  be  captain.  He  always 
thought  the  mode  of  education  in  College,  and  the  taste 
which  prevailed  there,  as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  School, 
as  that  of  the  School  to  any  country  school.* 

Osborn  Atterbury  appears  at  the  head  of  those  elected 
to  Oxford  in  1722.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Bishop,  and 
his  father  speaks  of  him  as  "  of  a  perverse  nature  and 
ill  habits."     Went  to    sea  in  the   East  India  Company's 

*  Newton's  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i. 
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service,  but  returned,  married,  and  was  ordained.     His  son 
Francis  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1755. 

Andrew  Stone,  elected  second  to  Oxford  in  1  722,  was  the 
elder  brother  of  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and,  shortly  after 
taking  his  Master's  degree  in  1728,  entered  upon  public  life 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  was  Under- 
secretary of  State  in  1734.  In  May,  1748,  accompanied 
the  King  to  Hanover,  officiating  as  his  Private  Secretary 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  His  qualifica- 
tions are  evident  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Duke  to  Mr. 
Pelham  on  July  10,  1748:  "  You  will  not  be  surprised 
that  whatever  regard  is  shown  to  me  from  character  or 
reputation  is  shown  to  Mr.  Stone  from  their  knowledge  of 
him.  The  King  and  everybody  shows  him  the  greatest 
distinction,  as  the  King  expressed  himself  to  me  upon  this 
subject  with  the  greatest  regard  and  approbation." 

From  1749  until  1761  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  and  on  the  revision  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Heir- Apparent,  upon  the  death  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  appointed  Sub-governor  to  Prince 
George.  The  marks  of  favor  shown  to  him  by  the  Prince 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Lord  Harcourt,  Glove rnor,  and  of 
Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Preceptor.  These  resigned 
their  posts,  and  the  feuds  led  to  a  debate  in  Parliament, 
in  course  of  which  Stone  was  completely  vindicated  and 
much  eulogised.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Treasurer 
to  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  the  negotiations  between  Lord 
Hardwicke,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Carteret,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  on  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
Ministry,  were  carried  on  at  Stone's  house.  Bishop  Newton 
says  that  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  distinguished  at 
College,  and  retained  and  improved  to  the  last  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

John  Whitfield,  elected  to  Oxford,  1722,  was  afterwards 
Professor  of  Poetry  there,  and  received  from  Lord  Gower 
the  Rectory  of  Bideford,  Devon.     He  had  great  power  of 
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writing  epigrams,  and  upon  one  of  the  most  turbulent  of 
his  flock,  an  illiberal  and  ignorant  Presbyterian  apothecary, 
with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  conscience  to  oppose  the 
Church  of  England,  he  wrote  the  following  : — 

Philip  of  Macedon,  'tis  said, 

Had  every  morning  when  in  bed, 

A  page,  whose  salutation  ran, 

Remember,  Sir,  you  are  a  man. 

So,  if  we  small  with  great  compare, 

Our  present  limping,  looby  Mayor 

Should  every  morning,  night  and  all 

Have  C or  Jonathan  to  call 

(While  each  an  ear  did  gently  pull) 

Remember,  Sir,  you  are  a  fool. 

Pierson  Lloyd,  elected  to  Cambridge  the  same  year, 
became  Under-master  of  Westminster  School  in  1748. 
Bishop  Newton  bears  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the 
man,  so  does  Southey,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  post,  in  spite  of  his  domestic 
troubles  of  many  kinds,  especially  those  arising  from  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  Robert.  Here  is  a  copy  of  verses 
written  in  honor  of  him  by  Dr.  Vincent,  then  second 
master  of  Westminster,  and  spoken  at  the  next  West- 
minster Election  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
January  5,  1 781  : — 

Abiit  senex  !    Periit  senex  amabilis  ! 

Quo  non  fuit  jucundior. 
Lugete  vos,  eetas  quibus  maturior 

Senem  colendum  praestitit, 
Seu  quando  viribus  valentioribus 

Firmoque  fretus  pectore, 
Florentiori  vos  juventute  excolens 

Cura  fovebat  patria  ; 
Seu  quando  fractus,  jamque  donatus  rude, 

Vultu  sed  usque  blandulo, 
Miscere  gaudebat  suas  facetias 

His  anriuis  leporibus. 
Vixit  probus,  puraque  simplex  indole, 

Blandisque  comis  moribus, 
Et  dives  aequa  mente,  — charus  omnibus, 

Unius  auctus  munere. 
Ite,  tituli !  mentis  beatioribus 
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Aptate  laudes  debitas  ! 
Nee  invidebat  ille,  si  quibus  favens 

Fortana  plus  arriserat. 
Placide  senex  !  levi  quiescas  cespite, 

Etsi  superbum  nee  vivo  tibi 
Decus  sit  inditum,  nee  mortuo 

Lapis  notatus  nomine. 

Cowper  has  translated  these  lines,  and  says  : — "  I  make 
no  apology  for  the  introduction  of  the  following  lines, 
though  I  have  never  learnt  who  wrote  them.  Their 
elegance  will  sufficiently  recommend  them  to  persons  of 
classical  taste  and  condition,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  the 
English  version  that  they  have  received  from  me  be  found 
not  to  dishonour  them.  Affection  for  the  memory  of  the 
worthy  man  whom  they  celebrate  alone  prompted  me  to 
this  endeavour. — W.  Cowper." 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  rest, 

Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast. 

O  ye  of  riper  years,  who  recollect 

How  once  ye  loved  and  eyed  him  with  respect, 

Both  in  the  firmness  of  his  better  day, 

While  yet  he  ruled  you  with  a  father's  sway  ; 

And  when  impaired  by  time,  and  glad  to  rest 

Yet  still  with  looks  of  mild  complacence  drest, 

He  took  his  annual  seat,  and  mingled  here 

His  sprightly  vein  with  yours — now  drop  a  tear. 

In  morals  blameless  as  in  manners  meek, 

He  knew  no  wish  that  he  might  blush  to  speak, 

But,  happy  in  whatever  state  below, 

And  richer  than  the  rich  in  being  so, 

Obtain'd  the  hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 

At  length  from  one*,  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 

Hence,  then,. ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here  ! 

Go,  garnish  merit  in  a  higher  sphere 

The  brows  of  those,  whose  more  exalted  lot 

He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not. 

Light  lie  the  turf,  good  senior,  on  thy  breast, 

And  tranquil  as  thy  mind  was,  be  thy  rest. 


*  Through  the  kindness  of  Archbishop  Markham,  under  whom  he  had 
so  long  taught  at  Westminster,  and  through  representations  made  by  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  whilst*  Secretary  of  State,  a  pension  was  pro- 
cured for  Lloyd,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  £500  a  year. 
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Isaac  Hawkins  Broune,*  a  very  ingenious  and  elegant 
poet  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Burton-upon-Trent, 
January  24,  1 705-6,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Broune,  minister  of  that  parish.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  Lichfield,  and  was  from  thence  removed 
to  Westminster,  where  the  rapidity  with  which  he  passed 
through  the  several  forms  soon  brought  him  under  the 
notice  and  direction  of  Dr.  Freind,  with  whom  he  was  a 
peculiar  favourite.  At  little  more  than  sixteen  he  was 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduated  M.A., 
and  besides  continuing  his  classical  studies,  applied  himself, 
with  great  success,  to  all  branches  of  mathematical  science 
and  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  In  May, 
1724,  King  George  I.  established  a  foundation  at  both 
Universities  for  the  study  of  modern  history  and  languages, 
and  Broune  was  among  the  earliest  selected  to  be  scholars 
upon  this  foundation.  On  the  death  of  George  I.,  he  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses,  which  were  much  admired.  In  1727  he 
began  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  though  he  continued  at  it  several  years,  eventually 
entirely  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Shortly 
after  his  settlement  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  wrote  his  poem 
on  "Design  and  Beauty,"  addressed  to  Highmore,  the 
painter.  In  this,  one  of  the  longest  of  his  poems,  he  shows 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He 
wrote  several  other  poetical  pieces  between  his  settlement 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  his  marriage,  the  most  popular  of 
which  was  his  "  Pipe  of  Tobacco/'  an  imitation  of  Cibber, 
Ambrose  Philips,  Thomson,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who 
were  all  living  at  that  time.  In  1743  he  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Trimnell,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.  He  was  twice  chosen 
to  serve  in  Parliament. 

In  1 754  his  great  work  appeared,  a   Latin  poem,  ' '  De 

Animi  Immortalitate,"  in  two  books.     It  excited  very  great 

applause,  and  several  English  translations  were  soon  made. 

He  intended  to  have  added  a  third  book.     In  these  three 

*  Chalmers's  "  Biography." 
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books   he   intended  to   carry  natural  religion   as    far    as  *^ 
would  go,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  which  he  was  a  firm  believer.     But  he  went  no 
further  than  to  leave  a  fragment  of   the   third  book.     He 
died  February  14,  1760,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


William  Murray,  afterwards  the  illustrious  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1723.  After  a 
preliminary  schooling  at  the  grammar  school  at  Perth,  he 
was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  elder  brother,  James,  a  great  friend  of 
Atterbury,  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Rochester.     He  arrived  in  London  on  May  8,  1718. 

The  following  is  the  aceount  sent  in  to  Lady  Stormont 
by  John  Wemyss,  to  whose  care  the  boy  was  consigned  on 
his  arrival  in  London  : — 


1718.  May   8th.      ffor  ye  carriadge  Mr.  William's 

Box  and  bringing  it  home.     ... 
ffor  his  horse  before  he  was  sold  ... 
To  Dr  Friend  for  entrance  ... 
ffor  a  trunk  to  him  ffor  his  cloaths... 
To  his  Landlady  where  he   boards  for  entrance 

money  ... 
May  25  ffor  a  sword  to  him 

ffor  a  belt 

ffor  pocket  money  to  him... 
June  5  

ffor  two  wigs  as  per  receipt 

18  .  ffor  a  double  and  pocket  money  to  him 

August    16    To   Mr   William  who   went  to  the 

country 

Dec  .  17  .     Three  guineas  to  the  masters  and  a 

double  letter    ... 
Jany  4  .  ffor  pocket  money  five  shil  :  and  the  ij  to 

Dr  Friend        

21  .  To  Mr   Wm  to  treat  with  before  the 

election  began... 

Payd  the  Taylor  as  pr  Bill 

Payd  Mrs  Toilet  for  f  years  Board  and  for  things 
laid  out  for  him  as  pr  bill      


09 
08 
01 
13 

05 

01 

2 

3 

1 
4 
2 


-       6 


d. 
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William  Murray  was  a  good  boy,  and  stuck  very  steadily 
to  his  books.  His  strange  dialect  at  first  excited  a  little 
mirth  among  his  companions,  and  they  tried  to  torment  him 
by  jokes  against  his  country ;  but  they  were  speedily 
soothed  by  his  agreeable  manners,  and  impressed  by  the 
solidity  of  his  acquirements.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was 
elected  a  King's  scholar,  May  21,  ]  719.  "Beyond  his  own 
merits/'  says  Lord  Campbell  in  his  l  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices/  "  there  must  have  been  some  powerful  interest 
required  to  procure  this  step,  for  Westminster  School  was 
then  crowded,  and  the  foundation  was  much  coveted.  I 
suspect  that  Bishop  Atterbury  had  said  a  good  word  for  the 
scion  of  a  noble  Jacobite, — but  of  this  there  is  no  positive 
evidence." 

During  the  next  four  years  of  Mr.  William's  career  at 
Westminster  School,  the  following  is  the  only  anecdote 
handed  down  to  us  : — Lady  Kinnoul,  in  one  of  the  vaca- 
tions, invited  him  to  her  house,  where,  observing  him  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  seemingly  thoughtful,  she  asked  him 
if  he  was  writing  his  theme,  and  what  in  plain  English  the 
theme  was  ?  The  schoolboy's  smart  answer  rather  sur- 
prised her  ladyship — "  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  She  replied, 
"How  can  you  be  so  rude?  I  asked  you.  very  civilly  a 
plain  question,  and  did  not  expect  from  a  schoolboy  such  a 
pert  answer."  The  reply  was,  "  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  can  only 
answer  once  more,  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  In  reality 
the  thesis  was  "  Quid  ad  te  pertinet :"  "What  is  that  to 
you  ?"  Lord  Mansfield's  reputation  has  been  so  long 
established  as  that  of  the  most  famous,  perhaps,  of  all 
English  judges,  that  two  quotations  on  this  point  can  be 
necessary  ouly  for  those  readers  who  have  not  read  his 
biography.  Lord  Brougham  says : — "  His  mind  and  his 
habits  were  eminently  judicial,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if, 
taking  both  the  externals  and  the  more  essential  qualities 
into  account  that  go  to  form  a  great  judge,  any  one  has  ever 
administered  the  laws  in  this  country  whom  we  can  fairly 
name  as  his  equal." 

His  powers  of  oratory  may  be  inferred  from   the  words 
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of  Lord  Waldegrave  : — "  In  all  debates  of  consequence, 
Murray,  the  Attorney-General,  had  greatly  the  advantage 
over  Pitt  in  point  of  argument;  and  abuse  only  excepted, 
was  not  much  his  inferior  in  any  part  of  oratory.  He  was 
the  friend  of  most  persons  of  literary  distinction,  and  was 
the  delight  and  ornament  of  many  social  circles. "  Pope, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  him,  has  this  line  in  the 
"Dunciad:"— 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast ! 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  wigs  were  in  use  for  many 
years  after  the  time  of  Murray  among  the  Westminster 
boys,  and  the  old  ones  were  not  unfrequently  used  as  night- 
caps, as  an  epigram,  said  to  have  been  written  about  1745 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  testifies.  The  theme  was  "  Decus  et 
tutamen" — "  Glory  and  safeguard." 


Haec  coma,  quam  spectas,  duplicem  mihi  servit  in  usum — 
Tutaraen  capiti  nocte,  dieque  decus. 

This  wig  is  made  a  double  debt  to  pay  ; — 
A  cap  by  night,  my  handsome  locks  by  day. 

F.  H.  F. 


James  Johnson  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1724; 
He  became  subsequently  Under-master  of  the  school, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1752,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1759.  In  1753  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  of 
having,  together  with  Stone  and  Murray,  drank  the  health 
of  the  Pretender.  The  charge  spreading  abroad  became 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Bishop  spoke  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  three  were  elo- 
quently defended  by  Dr.  Hay-Drummond,  who,  like  his 
brother,  Lord  Dupplin,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,   though  not  upon  the  foundation.     An  apology  was 
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afterwards  made  to  him.     He  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  November  26,  1774. 

Geoege  Stone,  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1725,  subse- 
quently was  made  Dean  of  Derry;  then  Bishop  of  Leighton 
and  Ferae  1740;  Bishop  of  Kildare  1743  ;  Bishop  of  Derry 
1745;  Archbishop  of  Armagh  1747.  He  possessed  great 
personal  beauty,  captivating  manners,  and  lively  conversa- 
tion. Hardy,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont,"  states 
"that  he  had  far  juster  views  of  Ireland  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  his  own  aggrandisement  predominated 
over  every  consideration."" 

In  the  same  year  Gerrard  Andrewes  was  elected  head  to 
Cambridge;  did  not  take  his  election  to  Cambridge,  but 
entered  at  Christchurch,  Oxford;  became  Fellow  of  Balliol ; 
and,  after  holding  several  incumbencies,  was  presented  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  died.  His  son  Gerrard,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  author  of  the  song,  well  known  to 
Westminster  boys,  which  will  be  found  on  page  256,  and 
which  was  recited  at  an  election  dinner.  The  son  and 
grandsons  of  the  Dean  were  educated  at  Westminster. 

The  following  well-known  epigram  is  an  allusion  to  the 
long  period  daring  which  the  family  of  Andrewes  supplied 
pupils  to  the  school : — 

As  I  was  going  o'er  Westminster  bridge 
I  met  a  Westminster  scholar, 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  drew  off  his  gloves  ; 
Pray  what  was  the  name  of  the  scholar  ? 

Charles  Wesley  stands  at  the  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  in  1726.  He  went  to  Westminster  whilst  his 
brother  was  one  of  the  ushers  of  the  school.  His  father 
was  the  Rector  of  Wroote  and  Epworth.  Whilst  the  boy 
was  at  Westminster,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  of 
the  same  surname,  wrote  to  his  father,  offering,  if  he  had  a 
son  named  Charles,  to  make  that  son  his  heir,  and  for  some 
years  this  gentleman  paid  all  the  boy's   school  bills.     One 
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day,  however,  this  benefactor  visited  his  protege,  and  in- 
vited him  to  live  with  him  in  Ireland.  Charles  referred  the 
matter  to  his  father,  and  upon  his  father  desiring  him  to 
please  himself,  declined  the  offer ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  person  who  inherited  this  gentleman's  pro- 
perty, and  took  the  name  of  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  became 
Earl  of  Mornington,  and  was  grandfather  to  Lord  Wellesley 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  April  1735,  Charles  ac- 
companied his  brother  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  After 
nearly  succumbing  to  a  fever,  he  returned  home,  and  resided 
chiefly  at  Oxford.  After  the  return  of  John  Wesley  from 
his  visit  to  the  Moravians  in  Germany,  Charles-  took  part 
with  his  brother  in  the  system  of  itinerant  preaching,  which 
he  commenced  through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
During  the  late  years  of  his  life,  Charles  used  to  officiate  in 
the  new  chapel  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Methodists, 
which  were  removed  in  1778  to  the  City  Road.  He  died 
5th  April,  1788. 

Richard  Robinson  was  in  this  year  elected  third  to 
Oxford.  He  became  Bishop  of  Killala,  1751  ;  Bishop  of 
Leighton  and  Ferns,  1759  ;  Bishop  of  Kildare,  1761 ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  1765.  At  school  he  had  been  "  junior" 
to  Bishop  Newton,  to  whom  the  Primacy  of  Ireland  was 
first  offered  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Stone,  and  Bishop 
Robinson's  brother,  Sir  Septimus, — elected  1730,  being 
in  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  said  to  Bishop  Newton,  "I  knew  you  were 
always  a  good  master ;  but  now  you  have  made  a  better 
provision  for  your  ( man '  than  ever  master  did  before  you." 
He  died  in  1794. 

George  Lewis  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1731.  He 
acted  in  "Ignoramus,"  in  1730,  and  so  admirably  that  he 
was  ever  afterwards  known  as  c<  Ignoramus  Lewis."  *  He 
was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Westerham  in   Kent. 

*  Hawkin's  edition  of  "  Ignoramus,"  ]  787. 
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Welbore  Ellis,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1732,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  He  became  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  1747;  Secretary  at  War,  1755;  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  1777;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
1782.  In  1794  he  was  created  Baron  Mendip ;  died  in 
1802.  Lord  Mendip  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Westminster  meetings,  and  especially  at  the  Plays.  He 
was  accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had  slept  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Dormitory. 

Among  those  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College,  in  1734, 
was  Thomas  Sheridan.  He  left  before  election,  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  his  father,  and  took  to  the  stage.  He 
became  a  theatrical  manager  of  considerable  celebrity  in 
Dublin.     As  such  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  Rosciad  :  — 

Next  follows  Sheridan — a  doubtful  name, 
As  yet  unsettled  in  the  ranks  of  Fame  ; 
This  fondly  lavish  in  his  praises  grown, 
Gives  him  all  merit ;  that  allows  him  none  ; 
Between  them  both  we'll  steer  the  middle  course, 
Nor,  loving  praise,  rob  judgment  of  her  force. 

Then  follows  a  long  and,  in  some  respects,  severe  criti- 
cism upon  his  faults ;  and  then  the  poet  sums  up  : — 

But,  spite  of  all  defects,  his  glories  rise, 
And  Art,  by  judgment  form'd,  with  Nature  vies  ; 
Behold  him  sound  the  depths  of  Hubert's  soul, 
Whilst  in  his  own  contending  passions  roll ; 
View  the  whole  scene,  with  critic  judgment  scan, 
And  then  deny  him  merit  if  you  can. 
"Where  he  falls  short  'tis  Nature's  fault  alone, 
Where  he  succeeds  the  merit's  all  his  own. 

He  was  also  an  author :  His  principal  works  were  a 
Treatise  upon  Education,  and  some  lectures  on  Elocution, 
published  in  1775.  In  1780,  he  published  an  English  Dic- 
tionary,  with  a  rhetorical  grammar  prefixed ;  and  in  1784 
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appeared  his  "Life  and  Works  of  Dean  Swift."  He  died 
1788,  leaving  one  son,  Charles,  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland, 
and  another,  Richard  Brinsley,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Stafford. 


John  Nicoll,  who  had  taken  the  Under-mastership  in 
1714,  having  gained  his  election  to  Oxford  in  1701,  became 
Head-master  1733.  He  was  born  in  1683,  at  Preston 
Capes,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Nicoll  and  Mary  Butler,  his  wife.  He  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Meanstoke,  Hants,  1728;  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster 1740;  resigned  the  Head-mastership  1753;  was 
made  Canon  of  Christchurch  1757;  died  September  29, 
1765;  and  was  buried  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Christchurch,  where  is  an  inscription  to  him  in  Latin 
prose  under  the  great  north  window.  From  this  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a  most  noble 
and  Christian  character.  He  was  buried  close  to  the  grave 
of  his  only  son,  who  had  died  in  1759.  His  picture  is  in 
the  hall  and  common  room  at  Christchurch,  and  also  in 
the  Head-master  of  Westminster's  dining-room.  Cowper's 
testimony  to  his  religious  discipline  will  be  found  on 
page  231. 


George  James  Williams,  elected  in  1737  to  Cambridge, 
known  amongst  his  contemporaries  by  the  soubriquet  of 
"  Gilly  Williams,"  was  celebrated  for  his  wit,  his  agreeable 
conversation,  and  his  letters.  He  was  one  of  George 
Selwyn's  most  intimate  friends  and  correspondents.  He 
and  Selwyn,  and  Dick  Edgcombe,  and  Horace  Walpole 
formed  a  little  club,  which  used  to  meet  at  stated  times  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  were  designated  by  Walpole  his  out- 
of-town  party.  He  was  made  Inspector-general  of  Inland 
Excise  duties  1751,  and  joint-receiver  (with  one  of  the 
Norths)  of  all  his  Majesty's  revenues  in  Virginia.  Died 
1805. 
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William  Markham  stands  second  among  those  elected 
to  Oxford  in  1738.  He  was  afterwards  Head-master  of 
Westminster  School. 


Edmund  Burton  was  elected  to  Cambridge  the  same 
year.  Was  a  barrister  and  an  eminent  classical  scholar. 
In  1752  he  published  a  translation  into  English  prose  of 
the  Satires  of  Persius,  with  notes;  in  1763,  the  "Ancient 
Characters,  deduced  from  Classical  Remains";  in  1783,  a 
new  edition  of  "  Manilius,"  reviewed  by  Dr.  Parr  in  the 
Monthly  Revieic.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  sui- 
cides in  1790,  and  was  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Ruben  du 
Mont." 


Edward  Smallwell,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1739,  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  St.  David's  1783  ;  of  Oxford,  1788.  He 
bequeathed  £1,000  to  St.  Peter's  College.     Died  1799. 

Thomas  Francklin,  elected  second  to  Cambridge  in  1739  ; 
was  chosen  Greek  Professor  1750;  in  1759  was  instituted 
Vicar  of  Ware  and  Thundridge,  Herts,  but  resigned  there 
for  the  vicarage  of  Brasted,  Kent;  was  Lecturer  at  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  in  1767  was  nominated  one 
of  the  King's  Chaplains.  He  translated  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  and  Cicero  "  de  Natura  Deorum,"  the  latter  ac- 
companied by  philosophical  notes,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
astronomy  and  anatomy  of  the  ancients.  Published  an 
edition  of  Sophocles  in  1759,  and  of  Lucian  in  1780.  In 
1757  he  undertook  to  bring  out  a  periodical  paper  called 
the  Ceniinel,  which  was  not  attended  with  success,  and  was 
not  continued  beyond  the  27th  number.  He  contributed 
to  the  Critical  Review  and  other  publications;  he  likewise 
wrote  several  pieces  for  the  stage,  and,  though  not  remark- 
able for  originality,  they  were  acted  with  considerable 
applause.      Churchill    has    given     him    a    place    in    the 
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"Rosciad"  among  those  who  were  rejected  as  unfit  for 
the  office  of  judge  of  the  true  successor  of  Rbscius  : — 

Others  for  Francklin  voted  ;  but  'twas  known 
He  sicken'd  at  all  triumphs  but  his  own. 

In  1750  he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Heads 
of  the  University,  which  led  to  a  war  of  acrimonious  publi- 
cations. Its  origin  was  this: — When  the  dinners  in  Hall 
on  the  day  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  were  no  longer 
held,  it  became  the  custom  for  the  old  Westminsters  at 
Cambridge  to  celebrate  the  17th  November  by  a  party. 
Francklin  was  president,  and  many  of  the  company  were 
Masters  of  Arts.  Just  before  they  broke  up,  they  were 
visited  by  the  Proctor,  and  called  upon  to  disperse.  In 
consequence  of  the  standing  of  the  company — many  being 
Masters  of  Arts — sharp  words  ensued.  A  complaint  was 
lodged  before  the  Vice- Chancellor,  and  pamphlets  were 
published  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Francklin  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School. 

Joseph  Wilcocks,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1740,  was  distin- 
guished not  more  for  his  devotion  to  literary  pursuits  than 
for  his  liberal  charities.  He  devoted  a  large  income  to  the 
relief  of  the  necessitous.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  West- 
minster School  an  excellent  work  called  "  Sacred  Exercises/' 
and  he  wrote  "  Roman  Conversations," — a  work  of  some 
singularity,  but  giving  many  proofs  of  classical  learning 
and  a  pious  and  benevolent  spirit.  The  "  Carmina  Quadra- 
gesimalia "  contains  several  specimens  of  his  Latin  poetry. 
In  a  letter  on  his  death  from  Sir  John  English  Dolben,  it 
is  said  that  the  Pope,  Clement  XIII.,  was  struck  with  such 
admiration  at  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  Mr.  Wilcocks, 
that  he  called  him  the  (<  Blessed  heretick." 

In  the  year  1741,  William  Cowper  was  sent  to  West- 
minster, being  then  ten  years  old.  He  was  not  on  the 
foundation.  To  judge  from  his  C(  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review 
of  Public  Schools/'  one  might  suppose  that  his  life  there 
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was  one  of  unmitigated  misery  and  horror ;  but  such  is  by 
no  means  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  letters.  He 
says  in  one  :  *  ' '  When  I  wish  for  comfort  in  looking  back- 
ward, I  send  my  imagination  upon  a  trip  thirty  years 
behind  me.  She  was  very  obedient,  and  very  swift  of  foot, 
and  at  last  set  me  down  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  Westminster, 
receiving  a  silver  groat  for  my  exercise,  and  acquiring  fame 
at  cricket  and  football."  Warren  Hastings  was  his  con- 
temporary; so  was  Elijah  Impey,  the  future  Chief  Justice 
of  Calcutta.  Besides  these,  there  were  Churchill,  Pierson 
Lloyd,  Colman,  and  Cumberland  (who  was  in  the  same 
"  house  "  with  him),  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  sat  side  by 
side  with  him  in  the  Sixth,  and  the  'five  Bagots, — "very 
amiable  and  valuable  boys  they  were."  Cracherode  was 
with  him,  too.  Vincent  (Vinny)  Bourne  was  Usher  of  the 
Fifth  Form.  Cowper  relates  how  he  remembers  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  setting  fire  to  Vinny's  greasy  curls  with  a 
match,  and  then  boxing  his  ears  to  put  it  out. 

Cowper  bears  this  testimony  to  the  attention  paid  by 
Nicoll  to  religious  exercises  : — "  That  I  may  do  justice," 
he  says,  "  to  the  place  of  my  education,  I  must  relate  one 
mark  of  religious  discipline  which  was  observed  at  West- 
minster :  I  mean  the  pains  which  Dr.  Nicoll  took  to  prepare 
us  for  confirmation.  The  old  man  acquitted  himself  of  this 
duty  like  one  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance ;  and 
I  believe  that  most  of  us  were  struck  by  his  manner,  and 
affected  by  his  exhortations.  Then  for  the  first  time  I 
attempted  to  pray  in  secret." 

He  records  another  serious  impression  received  here  : — 
"'Crossing  St.  Margaret's  churchyard  late  one  evening,  a 
glimmering  light  in  the  midst  of  it  excited  his  curiosity, 
and,  instead  of  quickening  his  speed,  he,  whistling  to  keep 
up  his  courage  the  while,  went  to  see  whence  it  proceeded. 
A  gravedigger  was  at  work  there  by  lantern-light,  and,  just 
as  Cowper  came  to  the  spot,  he  threw  up  a  skull,  which 
struck  him  on  the  leg.     This  gave  an  alarm  to  his  con- 

*  Southey's  "Cowper,"  i.  13,  14. 
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science,  and  he  reckoned  this  incident  as  among  the  best 
religious  documents  received  at  Westminster." 

James  Impey,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  was 
elected  Head  to  Oxford  in  1741.  He  was  distinguished  at 
school  and  college  for  proficiency  in  his  classical  studies. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Carmina  Quadragesinialia"  are 
preserved  several  proofs  of  his  skill  in  Latin  verse.  He 
practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  at  Richmond ;  after- 
wards travelled  much;  and  died  at  Naples  1756. 

Bonnell  Thornton  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  the  same 
year.  He  wrote  humorous  pieces.  In  conjunction  with 
the  elder  Colman  brought  out  the  Connoisseur,  a  periodical. 
They  were  assisted  by  Cowper  and  Lloyd.  After  the  close 
of  this  publication,  Thornton  and  Colman  became  two  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  a 
newspaper,  which  they  invested  with  a  literary  character 
far  superior  to  that  of  its  contemporaries.  They  also 
published  "  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Eminent  Ladies ; 
with  a  Short  Notice  on  their  Lives."  The  first  part  of  his 
translation  of  Plautus  appeared  in  1767.  This  contained 
seven  plays.  He  died  in  1768,  and  the  work  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Warner,  of  Woodford,  Essex.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  in  the  east  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  is  here  subjoined : — 

Bonnell  Thornton,  armiger,  e  vicina  schola  regia  ad  sedem  Christ. 
Oxon.  Alumnus  Migravit.  Cujus  Ingenium  in  utroque  Domicilio 
faustissinie  Uteris  omnibus  humanioribus  excultum,  mores  aperti,  sinceri, 
candidi  comitabantur,  et  commendabant.  In  Scriptis,  in  Sermone,  rnira 
erat  Festivitate,  et  Facetiarum  Vena  plane  sua  pollebat.  In  Hominum 
Ineptiis  calamo  perstringendis,  sine  felle  tamen,  et  multa  cum  Hilaritate, 
unice  Felix. 

Bonnell  Thornton,  Esquire,  passed  from  the  neighbouring  Boyal  School 
to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  His  genius  was  most  successfully  trained  in  all 
polite  learning  under  both  roofs.  His  manners  were  ever  open,  artless, 
ingenuous,  and  were  his  letters  of  recommendation.  In  his  writings,  in 
his  conversation,  there  ivas  ivondrous  power  of  merriment,  and  a  vein  of 
wit  entirely  his  own.  In  the  happy  touches  of  his  pen  on  the  follies  of 
men  he  was  unrivalled.  F.  H.  F. 
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Thornton,  William  Cowper,  George  Colman,  Robert 
Lloyd,  Joseph  Hill,  and  two  more  old  Westminsters,  com- 
posed the  "  Nonsense  Club." 

Richard  Leveson  Gower  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in 
1744.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  Earl  Gower.  He 
became  Under-Secretary  of  State  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  to  the 
Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  being  appointed  joint  secretary 
with  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagu. 

David  Murray  was  the  same  year  elected  second  to 
Oxford.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  sixth  Viscount 
Stormont;  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  classical 
studies,  both  in  youth  and  throughout  life.  There  are 
extant  some  English  verses  of  his,  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1751,  in  the  Oxford  collection,  and 
several  specimens  of  Latin  versification  among  the  Carmina 
Quadragesimalia.  He  became  Viscount  Stormont  in  1748, 
and  in  1754  was  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  Representative 
Peers  for  Scotland.  In  1793  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 
Mansfield.  In  1763  he  was  nominated  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Germany.  When  the  Rockingham  Ministry 
came  into  office  in  March,  1782,  he  resigned  the  seals  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Northern  Department,  which  he 
had  accepted  under  Lord  North.  He  was  made  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Adminis- 
tration, 1783,  and  was  again  appointed  Lord  President  in 
1794.     Died,  1796. 

William  Maskelyne  was  this  year  elected  head  to  Cam- 
bridge j  one  of  three  brothers,  all  educated  at  Westminster 
School.  The  third,  Nevil,  who  was  not  on  the  foundation, 
was  transferred,  in  1749,  from  Westminster  to  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  but  was  shortly  removed  to  Trinity.  He 
was   subsequently  appointed  Astronomer-Royal  at  Green- 
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wich,  and  died  there   in  1811.     Published  several  astro- 
nomical works. 

Amongst  the  names  of  candidates  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College,  in  1745,  occurs  that  of  Chaeles  Churchill. 
He,  however,  left  before  election.  "  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  indeed  a  poet,  and  does  not  happen  to  more  than  one 
man  in  a  century ;  Churchill — the  great  Churchill — deserved 
the  name  of  poet."  This  was  Cowper's  verdict  in  1786. 
Churchill  was  the  son  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Churchill,  Rector 
of  Rainham,  Essex,  and  for  many  years  lecturer  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  His  love 
for  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  privately  married  in 
1748,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  election 
list  of  1749.  His  father  received  him  and  his  wife,  and 
entered  him  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1749.  In 
1756  he  became  his  father's  curate  at  Rainham.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1758,  the  parishioners  of  St.  John's 
elected  him  lecturer  and  curate  in  their  parish.  He  soon 
fell  into  domestic  troubles — debts,  and  conjugal  differences. 
Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  his  former  master,  father  of  his  friend, 
Robert  Lloyd,  assisted  him  much,  a  "  kind,  good  man/' 
who,  in  Churchill's  own  words, 

Stretched  out  his  hand,  and  brought  me  safe  to  shore. 

In  1761  he  totally  separated  from  his  wife. 

After  publishing  the  "  Rosciad  "  and  the  "  Apology,"  by 
both  of  which  he  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he 
became  the  associate  of  Wilkes,  and  only  escaped  arrest 
when  that  demagogue  was  prosecuted  for  No.  45  of  The 
North  Briton,  by  the  ruse  of  Wilkes  in  calling  him  Mr. 
Thompson  before  the  messenger.  In  the  November  of 
1763,  he  wrote  the  "Duellist,"  on  the  occasion  of  Wilkes' 
duel  with  Mr.  Martin.  Died  the  following  year  of  a  military 
fever  contracted  at  Boulogne,  whither  he  had  gone  to  visit 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  outlawry. 
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Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  elected  second  to  Oxford, 
1746,  became  celebrated  for  his  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
was  a  great  contributor  and  benefactor  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  of  its  trustees.  The  landed  estate,  to 
which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  is  held  by 
the  singular  service  of  presenting  to  the  King  the  first  cup 
which  he  drinks  at  the  coronation,  a  service  which  was 
performed  by  Colonel  Cracherode  at  the  coronation  of 
George  III.,  and  which  his  son  lived  in  dread  of  being 
called  on  to  repeat.  He  lived  a  very  retired  life,  and  seldom 
went  further  from  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
than  Clapham.  The  longest  journey  he  ever  made  was  to 
Oxford,  and  though  he  had  a  very  curious  chestnut  tree  on 
his  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  he  only  knew  it  by  a  drawing 
which  had  been  made  of  it.  He  died  in  1799,  and  was 
interred  in  the  eastern  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


Spencer  Madan  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1746; 
became,  subsequently,  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty ;  Prebendary 
of  Peterborough,  and  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was  a  relation 
of  William  Cowper,  and  mentioned  several  times  by  him 
with  affection.  Was  a  man  of  elegant  accomplishments 
and  a  great  Hebrew  scholar. 

The  same  year  George  Hobart  was  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College,  but  left  before  election.  In  1762  he  was 
nominated  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  Russia,  his  half- 
brother,  the  second  Earl,  being  appointed  Ambassador. 
He  became  third  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in  1793.  He 
was  a  great  patron,  and  at  one  time  a  manager,  of  the  Opera 
in  London.  Died,  1804.  Two  generations  of  his  descen- 
dants were  educated  at  Westminster  School : — Robert 
Hobart,  who  succeeded  him  as  fourth  Earl,  was  a  contem- 
porary at  the  school  with  Richard  Burke,  the  son  of  the 
illustrious  statesman.  After  serving  in  the  American  war, 
he  was  made  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1789.  In  1794,  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Madras.     In  1798,  he  was  called 
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up  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Hobart.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonial  and  War  Department  from 
1801  till  1804;  joint  Postmaster- General  from  1806  until 
1807;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from  May  23 
to  June  22,  1812;  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
from  April  4,  1812,  until  his  death  in  1816.  George  Robert 
Hobart,  the  son  of  his  next  brother,  succeeded  him  as  fifth 
Earl,  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Hampdeu,  and  died, 
1849.  He  and  his  brother  Augustus  Edward,  the  sixth 
Earl,  were  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  Henry 
Lewis  Hobart,  fourth  son  of  the  third  Earl,  was  also  a  West- 
minster scholar. 

Lord  Vere  Bertie,  the  father-in-law  of  George  Hobart, 
third  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  in  the  fourth  form, 
when  some  verses,  with  his  name  attached,  were  inserted 
among  those  written  to  celebrate  the  first  Westminster 
meeting. 

William  Burke  was  elected  third  to  Oxford  in  1747.  He 
was  a  near  kinsman  and  intimate  friend  of  the  great  states- 
man, and  it  was  through  his  introduction  to  Lord  Yerney 
that  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  was  elected  for  Wendover.     In 

1765,  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Southern  Department,  but  was  removed  to  the  Northern  in 

1766.  In  1777  he  went  out  to  India,  but  when  he  arrived 
at  Madras  Lord  Pigott,  for  whom  he  had  despatches,  was 
dead.  He  returned  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore.  He  returned  to  India  in  1779,  and  was  appointed 
Deputy  Paymaster-General  of  the  King's  Troops  in  India. 
In  1782  he  was  made  Commissary-General  of  the  Forces  in 
the  East  Indies.     He  died  in  1798. 

Richard  Cumberland*  was  of  about  the  same  standing  in 
the  school  as  William  Burke,  though  he  was  not  on  the 
foundation.     He  was    afterwards  celebrated  as  a  dramatist, 

*  Memoirs  of  Eichard  Cumberland. 
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but  his   reputation  now   rests  chiefly  on  his    essays.      We 
know  a  good  deal  of  Nicoll  from   Cumberland's  notices  of 
him.     From  these  it  would  seem  that  the  trust  he  reposed 
in  the  boys,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  able  to 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  shame  and  honor,  surpassed  even 
what  is  recorded  of  Arnold.     Cumberland  was  only  twelve 
years  old  on  entering  Westminster,  but  at  that  early  age 
was  placed  in  the  shell.      Johnson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  was  Under-master.     Vincent  Bourne  was  Usher 
of  the  Fifth  Form,  and  Lloyd,  afterwards    Under-master, 
was  at  the  Fourth.     Cracherode  was  in  the  Head  Election. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  head  of  the  Town  boys,  "  even 
then  as  courtly  and  accomplished  a  gentleman  as  the  world 
subsequently  saw  and  acknowledged  him  to  be."     Among 
Cumberland's  form-fellows  were  the    Earl   of  Bristol,   the 
Earl    of  Buckinghamshire,  and    Thomas    Harley.      In  the 
Under  school  were  Lord  Marsh  (afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), Warren  Hastings,    Colman  (the  elder),   and  Robert 
Lloyd  ;  and — what  he  remarks  on  as  a  very  extraordinary 
coincidence — there  were  then  in  the  school  together  three 
boys:     Hinchcliffe,   Smith,   and  Vincent,   who     afterwards 
succeeded  to   be    severally  Head-masters    of  Westminster 
School,  and  not  by  the  decease  of  anyone  of  them.     Cum- 
berland goes  on  to  say,  that  under  Nicoll   public  contempt 
was  a   degree  of    punishment    compared  to  which   being 
sentenced  to  the  rod  would  have  been  considered  as  an  ac- 
quittal, or  reprieve.     He  instances  the  case  of  a  boy  who 
was  summoned  before  the  Seniors  in  the  seventh,  and  con- 
victed of  an  offence,  which  showed  an  abasement  of  prin- 
ciple and  honor.      Dr.  Nicoll  having  stated  the  case,  de- 
manded  their  opinion   of  the  crime,  and  what  degree  of 
punishment  they  conceived  it  to  deserve.     Their  unanimous 
answer  was  "The  severest  that  can  be  inflicted."     "I  can 
inflict  none  more  severe  than  you  have  given  him,"  said  the 
master ;    and   dismissed  him,  without  any  other  chastise- 
ment.    Subsequently,    Cumberland  himself  was  called  up 
before  the  Doctor,   for  having  escaped   out  of  the  Abbey 
during  divine  service,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  in  con- 
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junction  with  others  a  Quakers'  meeting.  "  I  presume," 
says  Cumberland,  u  he  saw  my  contrition  in  my  face ; 
when  turning  a  mild  look  on  me  he  said  aloud — '  Erubuit, 
salva  res  est' — He  has  blushed;  all  is  well ; — and  sent  me 
back  to  my  seat." 

Cumberland  put  the  Doctor's  lenity  to  a  much  severer 
test  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  he  sent  in  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses,  every  word  of  which  he  had  pirated  out  of 
Duport.  The  Doctor  read  the  verses  aloud  to  the  Seniors, 
and  commented  on  their  excellence,  but  on  the  renewal  of 
the  praises,  the  pirate  confessed  his  wickedness,  and  humbly 
begged  pardon.  "Child,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  forgive  you; 
go  to  your  seat,  and  say  nothing  of  the  matter.  You  have 
gained  more  credit  with  me  by  your  ingenuous  con- 
fession, than  you  could  have  got  by  your  verses."  The 
next  morning  Cumberland  made  all  the  amends  possible  by 
sending  in  a  copy  of  verses  with  which  he  had  taken  the 
utmost  pains.  Cumberland  mentions  as  a  proof  of  the 
hold  Nicoll  had  on  the  affection  of  the  boys,  that  when  Lords 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  executed,  there  was  a  division 
of  feeling  among  the  boys,  though  a  large  majority  were  on 
the  side  of  mercy;  but  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
boys  neither  to  inflame  nor  wound  one  another's  feelings 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  attributes  the  fact  mainly  to  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  delicacy  towards  their  beloved  Head- 
master. 

Cumberland  remained  half  a  year  in  the  shell,  and  one 
year  in  the  sixth  form.  He  says  :  "  I  did  not  indeed  drink 
long  and  deeply  at  the  Helicon  of  that  distinguished  semi- 
nary, but  I  had  a  taste  of  the  spring,  and  felt  the  influence  of 
the  waters.  In  point  of  composition  I  particularly  profited, 
for  which  I  conceive  there  is  in  that  school  a  kind  of  taste 
and  character  peculiar  to  itself,  and  handed  down,  perhaps, 
from  times  long  past,  which  seems  to  mark  it  out  for  a  dis- 
tinction, that  it  may  indisputably  claim,  that  of  having  been 
above  all  others,  the  most  favored  cradle  of  the  muses.  If 
any  are  disposed  to  question  this  assertion,  let  them  turn  to 
the  lives  and  histories  of  the  poets,  and  satisfy  their  doubts. 
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know  there  is  a  tide  which  flows  from  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  power  that  has  long  run  strongly  in  another 
channel ;  but  the  vicinity  of  Windsor  Castle  is  of  no  benefit 
toward  the  good  order  of  Eton  School.  A  wise  father  will 
no  more  estimate  his  son's  improvement  by  the  measure  of 
his  boarding-house  bills  and  pocket-money  amount,  than  a 
good  soldier  will  fix  his  preference  on  a  corps,  because  it 
happens  to  figure  in  the  most  splendid  uniform,  and  indulge 
in  the  most  voluptuous  and  extravagant  mess." 

Of  the  boys  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in  1747, 
one  was  Warken  Hastings,  the  future  Governor-General 
of  India.  The  annals  of  his  schooldays  are  very  deficient. 
We  know  that  he  was  distinguished  by  intense  applica- 
tion to  study,  so  intense  as  to  threaten  to  break  down 
a  constitution  always  delicate.  His  schoolfellows  were 
an  unusually  brilliant  set.  Lord  Shelburne  was  amongst 
them,  William  Cowper,  Churchill,  Lloyd,  Cumberland, 
Cracherode,  and  others.  He  was,  however,  elected  head  on 
the  foundation,  and  his  name  is  still  to  be  seen  in  gilt  letters 
on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory.  We  know  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  school  for  the  same  coolness  and  spirit  which 
he  showed  when  surrounded  with  savage  enemies  in  the 
palace  of  Benares.  Swimming  and  boating  were  his 
favourite  amusements,  and  as  a  sculler,  he  was  especially 
dexterous.  From  his  sweet,  obliging  temper  he  was  a 
favourite  with  all  his  schoolfellows.  But  the  boy,  who  was 
working  hard  for  a  Christchurch  studentship,  and  who 
would  no  doubt  have  carried  off  very  high  University 
honors,  was  destined  for  a  widely  different  and  grander 
career.  The  uncle  who  had  maintained  him  at  Westminster 
dying,  left  the  care  of  Hastings  to  a  relative,  who  insisted 
upon  the  boy  leaving  school,  and  accepting  a  writership  in 
the  East  India  Company's  service.  "  What  \"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  "  lose  Warren  Hastings  !  Lose  the  best  scholar 
of  his  year  !  That  will  never  do.  If  the  want  of  means 
to  keep  you  here — ay,  and  at  College  too— be  the  only 
hindrance,   we  can  easily  remove  that.     You  shall  go  on 
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with  your  education  at  my  charge."  But  the  Fates  and  the 
uncle  were  obdurate,  and  Hastings  shortly  after  sailed  for 
India.  His  subsequent  career  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  notice  here. 

Elijah  Impey,  the  future  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of 
Calcutta,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  along  with 
him,  and  left  also  before  election.  He  was  subsequently  a 
pensioner  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  1751.  He  became 
tenth  Wrangler  and  Junior  Chancellor's  Medallist.  After 
being  called  to  the  bar,  and  filling  the  part  of  Eecorder  of 
Basingstoke,  he  was  recommended  for  the  important  office 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta.  This  he  accepted,  aud 
joined  his  dear  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Warren  Hastings, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Government  at  Fort  William. 
In  this  short  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  account  of 
his  judicial  life,  or  to  investigate  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
his  conduct.  Lord  Macaulay's  unqualified  condemnation  of 
it  is  commonly  known,  but  he  was  triumphantly  acquitted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  in  February,  17S8.  He  repre- 
sented New  Romney  in  1790,  and  died  in  1809.  His  name 
appears  on  the  "  Indian  cup." 

Gibbon,  the  author  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire,"  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Nicoll.  He 
entered  the  school  in  1749,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I  quote  here  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  public  school  education: — "I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  join  in  the  common  opinion,  that  our 
public  schools,  which  have  produced  so  many  eminent  cha- 
racters, are  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  constitution 
of  the  English  people.  A  boy  of  spirit  may  acquire  a 
previous  and  practical  experience  of  the  world ;  and  his 
playfellows  may  be  the  future  friends  of  his  heart  and  of 
his  interest.  In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equals,  the 
habits  of  truth,  fortitude,  and  prudence  will  insensibly  be 
matured.     Birth  and  riches  are  measured  by  the  standard 
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of  personal  merit,  and  the  mimic  scene  of  a  rebellion  .has 
displayed  in  their  true  colors  the  ministers  and  patriots  of 
the  rising  generation. " 

Bridge  Fkodsham  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1748,  but  left  before  election.  He  is  apparently  the  only 
boy  who  was  ever  admitted  twice  upon  the  foundation. 
Having  run  away  from  school  after  his  first  admission  into 
St.  Peter's  College,  1746,  he  returned  to  school,  and  was 
re-admitted  in  this  year  ;  but  he  again  ran  away,  joined  a 
company  of  players  at  Leicester,  and  received  protection 
from  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Thurgarton,  Notts, 
who  had  himself  been  a  Westminster  boy.  From  Leicester 
he  went  to  York,  was  manager  of  the  theatre  in  that  city, 
and  acquired  such  a  provincial  reputation  as  to  be  styled 
the  "  York  Garrick."  His  vanity  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
only  visit  he  paid  to  London  he  employed  himself  in  in- 
structing Garrick  as  to  the  right  method  of  acting  Hamlet. 
He  returned  to  York,  and  died  there  in  1768. 

Walter  Bagot  was  third  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1750.  In  the  "  Tirocinium/'  Cowper  pays  this  high  com- 
pliment to  him, 

For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  to  exempt 
The  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace  ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there  ; 

and  gives  this  reason  : — "  In  the  second  place,  the  brothers 
were  all  five  my  schoolfellows,  and  very  amiable  and 
valuable  boys  they  were."  This  Walter  contributed  a  copy 
of  Alcaic  verses  to  the  Oxford  poems,  on  the  death  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1751;  and  in  1757  was 
presented  to  the  family  livings  of  Blithfield  and  Leigh,  of 
which  he  remained  rector  during  his  life  ;  died  1806.  He 
had  many  descendants  at  Westminster  School :  sons,  sons- 
in-law,  and  grandchildren.     He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter 
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Wagstaffe  Bagot;  his  mother  was  the  sister  of  Lord 
Dartmouth.  His  eldest  brother  William  removed  from 
Westminster  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
subsequently  Member  for  Staffordshire,  and  represented 
that  county  until  he  was  created  Baron  Bagot  in  1780. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  time  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  Died  in  1798.  Charles,  the  second  brother,  after 
leaving  Westminster  entered  into  the  mercantile  line ; 
resided  for  some  time  at  Canton,  in  China;  he  returned 
thence  in  1754,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Spain.  He 
took  the  name  of  Chester,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
his  cousin,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  Chester.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  educated  at  Westminster :  Charles  Chester,  Esq., 
who  died  1838;  and  Antony  Chester,  Captain  in  the 
13th  Regiment  of  Foot,  who  was  killed  at  the  landing  in 
Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  in  1801.  Richaed, 
the  fourth  of  these  brothers,  became  a  Commoner  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  on  leaving  Westminster.  There 
is  a  Sapphic  ode  by  him  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  among  the  Oxford  poems.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  Lord  Northampton  as  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  Venice ;  was  subsequently  made  a  Com- 
missioner of  Excise,  and  Receiver-General  of  the  Land 
Tax  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Died  in  1818.  The 
fifth  of  the  brothers  was  Lewis  Bagot,  not  on  the  founda- 
tion ;  Dean  of  Christchurch  1777;  Bishop  of  Bristol  1781; 
Bish6p  of  Norwich  1783;  died  1802. 

John  Hinchliffe  stands  second  of  those  elected  to 
Cambridge  in  1750.  He  became  Usher  of  Westminster 
School,  and  afterwards  Head-master  1764. 

Samuel  Smith,  who  followed  him  to  Cambridge,  became 
Head-master  in  1764,  Hinchliffe  holding  the  appointment 
only  from  the  8th  March  to  June. 

George  Colman  (the  elder)  was  elected  head  to  Oxford 
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in  1751.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  where  his  father, 
Francis  Colman,  then  filled  the  post  of  British  Minister. 
His  mother,  Mary  Colman,  was  a  sister  of  Lady  Bath,  then 
Mrs.  Pulteney,  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  George  stayed  five  years  in 
College — in  Westminster  language,  "  stayed  over/''  His 
first  public  contribution  to  literature  is  a  paper  (No.  90)  to 
the  Adventurer,  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  This  was 
written  in  1753,  and  early  in  the  next  year  he  became  the 
associate  of  Bonnell  Thornton  in  the  production  of  the 
Connoisseur.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but  his  whole 
tastes  seem  to  have  been  dramatic.  It  is  apparent,  from 
Churchill's  compliment  to  him  in  the  "  Rosciad,"  that  he 
was  considered  an  authority  in  the  dramatic  world  in  1760, 
when  on  the  votes  given  on  the  judgeship  it  is  said  that 
there  were — 

For  Colman  many,  but  the  peevish  tongue 
Of  prudent  age  found  out  that  he  was  young. 

His  first  piece,  "  Polly  Honeycombe/'  was  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Garrick's  superintendence,  and  was  very 
successful,  1760.  He  obtained  a  great  triumph  in  the 
"  Jealous  Wife  "  1761.  He  contributed  on  many  subjects 
to  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  which  he,  Thornton,  and 
Garrick  were  proprietors.  In  July,  1763,  the  celebration 
of  the  peace,  at  the  Oxford  commemoration,  suggested  to 
Colman  a  new  paper  called  the  "  Terras  Filius."  In  the 
autumn  of  1763,  during  the  absence  of  Garrick  abroad, 
Colman  had  a  share  in  the  direction  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  revived  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
"  Philaster,"  with  judicious  alterations.  He  next  produced 
the  farce,  "  The  Deuce  is  in  Hiin/'  and  translated  Terence, 
dedicating  his  translation  of  the  "Eunuchus  "  to  the  King's 
scholars  of  Westminster,  and  sending  a  copy  of  the  work 
to  the  then  captain,  Thomas  Winstanley,  elected  head  to 
Cambridge  in  1766.  He,  in  conjunction  with  Garrick, 
produced  in  1766  the  celebrated  comedy,  "Clandestine 
Marriage/'  and  in  the  next  year   he   bought   the   fourth 
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share  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1774  he  sold  his 
share,  and  resigned  his  "  management."  His  translation  of 
Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry,"  1783,  was  considered  a  very 
scholarlike  performance.     He  died  in  1836. 

Robert  Lloyd  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1751. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pierson  Lloyd,,  the  excellent  Usher  of 
Westminster  School.  He  was  the  bosom  friend  of 
Churchill,  and  before  he  left  Cambridge  had  contributed  to 
the  Connoisseur,  the  weekly  paper  conducted  by  Thornton 
and  Colman.  The  first  of  his  publications  was  the  "Actor," 
which  Mr.  Southey  commends,  and  says  that  Lloyd  showed 
himself  by  it  "a  good  stage  critic. "  For  some  time  he 
conducted  the  poetical  portion  of  a  periodical  paper  called 
the  Library ,  and  after  this  bound  himself  to  the  publisher 
of  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  to  edit  that  monthly  under  his 
own  name.  The  first  number  appeared  in  December,  1762, 
but  notwithstanding  very  great  literary  assistance  from  his 
friends,  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  publication  longer 
than  eighteen  months.  He  was  then  arrested  by  his 
creditors  and  placed  in  the  Fleet,  where  he  went  on 
working  for  booksellers,  and  receiving  a  weekly  allowance 
from  Churchill.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
singular  and  affecting.  Churchill's  death  being  abruptly 
communicated  to  him  whilst  he  was  at  dinner,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  sick,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  shall  soon  follow 
poor  Charles  !  "  He  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  died 
December  15th,  1764. 

In  1751  the  author  of  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  at  Westminster,  but  there 
is  no  clue  as  to  who  he  was  : — 

Westminster,  May  23,  1751. 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  read  your  "  Templum  Hymenaei,"  which  by  the  Wicamicus 
subscribed,  I  imagined  to  be  the  composition  of  a  Winchester  scholar, 
and  I  was  going  to  send  him  a  challenge,  when  I  was  credibly  informed 
that  the  author  had  left  that  School  some  years.     However,  if  there  is 
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any  one  in  that  College  that  dares  attack  a  Westminster,  let  him  signify 
it  in  your  next,  and  I  am  his  man.  Tho'  I  believe  you  love  peace,  Mr. 
Urban,  yet  as  these  hostilities  cause  no  bloodshed,  I  hope  you  will  forward 
my  challenge  in  your  next,  and  it  will  oblige, 

Your,  &c.  &c, 

Westmonasteriensis. 


John  Strachey,  second  of  those  elected  to  Cambridge  in 
1756,  was  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  in 
1761.  He  was  made  Rector  of  Erpingham,  in  Norfolk,  in 
1769;  and  of  Thwaite,  in  the  same  county,  in  1773;  was 
made  Prebend  of  Llandaff  Cathedral;  and  was  chosen 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  in  1783  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  became  Chaplain  at  Highgate.  He  was  chosen  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  VII. 
His  eldest  son,  John  Strachey,  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  after  leaving  Westminster.  His 
second  son,  George  Strachey,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  after  spending  several  years  in  India,  in  the 
Madras  Civil  Service,  died  at  his  seat,  Bounham  Court,  in 
Gloucestershire,  1849. 

Charles  Lloyd,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1751,  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps  the  Charles  Lloyd 
appointed  Receiver-General  and  Paymaster  of  the  Band 
of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  in  1761.  However  this  may 
be,  he  had  sufficient  reputation  to  be  suspected  by  many 
persons,  and  among  them  by  Lord  North,  of  being  the 
author  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius."     Died  1773. 


Charles  Agar,  second  of  those  elected  to  Cambridge  in 
1755,  was  subsequently  Dean  of  Kilmore  1765  ;  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  1768;  Archbishop  of  Cashel  1779.  He  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Primate  of  Ireland  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Fowler;  and  was  created  Earl  of  Normanton  1806. 
Died  1809,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Of  those  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in  1755,  John 
Larpent,  who  left  before  election  to  the  University,  was 
Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
1763  ;  and  also  to  Lord  Hertford  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  and  was  for  many  years  employed  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  was  appointed  Junior  Groom  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  1776;  Examiner  of  all  Plays  1778;  he  also  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  rigid  censor  of  all  the  dramatic  works  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  George 
Colman  the  younger.     Died  in  1824. 

William  Vincent,  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1757,  after 
being  Usher  and  Under-master,  became  Head-master  of 
Westminster  School  in  1788. 

William  Markham,  who  succeeded  to  John  Nicoll  as 
Head-master  in  1753,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  the  son 
of  Major  William  Markham.  He  was  elected  second  to 
Oxford  in  1 738 ;  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  King  in 
1756;  resigned  the  head-mastership  on  his  promotion  to 
the  deanery  of  Rochester  in  1 765,  and  the  same  year  became 
Yicar  of  Bexley,  Kent.  He  was  made  Dean  of  Christ- 
church,  1767,  and  Bishop  of  Chester  in  Jan.,  1771,  holding 
the  deanery  of  Christchurch  in  commendam  with  the  see 
of  Chester.  In  the  next  month  he  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  was 
translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  on  the  demise  of 
Dr.  Drummond ;  and  was  made  Lord  High  Almoner  to  the 
King,  and  Visitor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  South  Audley  Street,  Nov.  2,  1807,  and  was 
interred  in  the  North  Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  withal  of  very  modest 
and  simple  character,  possessing  strict  integrity  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  His  old  pupils  all  agreed  that  he  had  few 
equals  as  an  instructor.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  was  universal,  and  his  topographical  accu- 
racy most  uncommon.     As  a  pure  scholar,  his  reputation 
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stands  very  high.  There  are  many  specimens  of  his  Latin 
poetry  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Carmina  Quadra- 
gesimalia )}  ;  and  his  "  Judicium  Paridis,"  always  highly 
esteemed  by  competent  judges,  is  in  the  Musee  Anglicanse."* 
He  had  six  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  married  to  the  third  Earl  of  Mansfield,  great  nephew 
to  the  Chief  Justice.  One  of  his  sons,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Markham,  died  in  action.  On  Christmas  day,  1806,  the 
Archbishop  gave  a  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  his  grand- 
children, amounting  to  the  number  of  forty-seven,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  bequeathed  property  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him 
in  the  hall  of  Christchurch,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  three 
quarters  length,  standing  in  his  episcopal  robes,  and 
another  in  the  common  room,  as  Master  of  Westminster 
School. 

The  following  lines  may  be  quoted  as  a  good  specimen  of 
his  Latin  versification  : — 


f  Infantem  vagitu  inopi  lactentis  aventem 

Ubera,  nutricis  blanda  loquela  fovet. 
Janique  scholam  it,  gemitus  inter  lacrymasque  sequaces, 

Et  testudineas  ducit  eundo  moras. 
Mox  cantus  iterat  miseros  nocturnus  amator, 

Et  queritur  ssevas  pervigil  ante  fores. 
Turn  plenos  numerans  maturis  viribus  annos, 

Destituit  patrium  laudis  amore  focum  : 
Castra  amens  sequitur,  vitreoque  inservit  honori, 

Lethalis  quanquam  fulminet  ante  tubus. 
Turn  mira  accedit  gravitas,  ventrisque  rotundi 

Tardum,  mollia  agens  otia,  pascit  onus. 
Laudare  antiquos  mores,  et  facta  juventge 

Per  mille  ambages,  dinumerare  juvat. 
Inde  iter  occiduum  carpens  declive  senectee, 

Ora  movet  tremulis  emaciata  sonis  : 
Delirus  tandem  et  fatuus,  gyrumque  recursum 

Claudit,  ut  incepto  prodiit  ore  puer. 


*  Nichols,  "  Lit.  Anecdotes,"  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

t  From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1780. 
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At  first  a  babe,  low-puling  for  the  breast, 

Light  rocked  in  nurse's  arms,  and  hushed  to  rest, 

A  schoolboy  next,  mid  sobs  and  tears  that  rain, 

With  snail-like  paces,  loit'ring  down  the  lane. 

Anon  his  amorous  woes,  as  eve  grows  late, 

He  sings,  before  the  cruel  fair  one's  gate  : 

Then,  in  full  manhood's  strength,  with  eager  zest, 

He  quits  his  father's  hearth  for  honor's  quest  ; 

And  madly  courts  i'the  camp  the  bubble  fame  ; 

Though  levelled  cannon  flash  their  fateful  flame  : 

Now,  strangely  heavy  grown,  obese  and  round, 

Chafes  for  his  dinner,  to  his  arm-chair  bound  ; 

Tells  of  old  times,  and  vaunts  his  youthful  feats, 

And  still  adorns  his  tales  with  fresh  conceits. 

Thence,  hasting  downwards  to  life's  setting  hour, 

His  thin  lips  parted  with  a  trembling  power, 

Dotard  at  length,  he  quite  completes  the  span, 

And  ends  the  scene,  a  child,  where  he  began.  F.  H.  F. 

John  Aubrey,  elected  to  Oxford  1758,  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Wallingford  1768;  for  Aylesbury  1774; 
for  Wallingford  1780;  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1782;  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  1 783 ;  Member  for  the  County  of  Bucks 
1784;  baronet  1786.  Sir  John  attached  himself  to  the 
Whig  party,  but  he  became  a  member  of  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  1 782,  and  re- 
mained in  connexion  with  Mr.  Pitt's  subsequent  adminis- 
tration until  1788,  when  he  withdrew  from  it  on  the 
Regency  question,  and  resigned  his  lordship  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  1789.  He  died  in  1826,  being  then  the  oldest 
Westminster  scholar  alive,  and  the  Father  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Francis  Herbert  Hume,  elected  to  Cambridge  1758, 
became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School,  and  was 
called  by  his  pupils,  u  Dapper  Hume/''  He  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  his  fame  as  a  master  lasted  for  many- 
years  after  he  had  left  the  school. 

Thomas  Randolph  elected  fourth  to  Oxford  in  1759, 
became  Rector  of  Saltwood,  with  the  chapel  of  Hythe  an- 
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nexed,  in  1769;  in  addition  was  permitted  to  hold  the 
vicarages  of  Waltham  and  Petham  in  1783  ;  died  in  1808, 
having  earned  the  character  of  "  a  diligent  parish  priest, 
and  an  active  magistrate." 

Abel  Moysey  stands  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1760.  He  was  a  Welsh  judge  1777;  was  appointed  Deputy- 
Remembrancer  in  the  King's  Remembrancer's  Office  of 
Exchequer  1795;  died  in  1831.  He  had  two  sons  and  a 
grandson  elected  to  Christchurch  from  Westminster,  and 
another  son,  Frederick  Moysey,  who  was  head  of  the  Town 
boys. 

Samuel  Goodenough,  second  on  the  list  of  those  elected 
to  Oxford  in  1760,  became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  West- 
minster School  in  1766.  In  1770  he  succeeded  to  the 
Advowson  of  Broughton  Pogges,  a  cure  which  his  father 
held  during  a  minority.  In  1772  he  received  from  Christ- 
church  the  living  of  Brize  Norton,  and  in  the  same  year 
established  a  school  at  Ealing,  which  he  conducted  with 
great  success  for  twenty-six  years;  educating,  amongst 
others,  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  also  young 
Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth.  He  was  made 
Canon  of  Windsor  in  1798,  and  had  the  year  before  been 
made  Vicar  of  Cropredy,  Oxon.  In  1802  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  Rector  of  Boxley.  He  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  1808.  He  was  a  great  proficient  in 
Natural  Science,  and  delighted  especially  in  Botany. 
Was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  also  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Richard  Grant  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1762.  He 
was  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  from  1764 
to  1772.  He  also  kept  the  boarding-house  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name.  He  was  Vicar 
of  Blackbourton  1771;  of  Stanstead  Mountfichet,  Essex, 
1782;  Rector  of  Wennington,  Essex,  1812;  died  1826. 

Thomas  Pettingal,  elected  fourth  to  Oxford  1 762 ;  was 
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subsequently  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School, 
from  1770  to  1773;  Tutor  and  Censor  of  Christchurch 
from  1774  to  1779;  Rector  of  East  Hampstead,  Berks, 
1782,  which  rectory  he  held  for  forty-four  years,  during 
which  period  he  lived  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  at  Bagshot. 
Died  1826. 

Euseby  Cleaver,  elected  second  to  Oxford  in  1763,  was 
the  last  of  three  Westminster  scholars  who  were  successively 
Archbishops  of  Dublin;  Rector  of  Spofforth,  Yorkshire, 
1774;  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  1789;  of  Leighton  and 
Ferns  the  same  year;  Archbishop  of  Dublin  1809.  Died 
1819. 

Cyril  Jackson,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1764, 
became  Sub-preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  1771;  Dean 
of  Christchurch  1783.  As  Dean  of  Christchurch,  he  effected 
great  reforms  in  the  internal  discipline  of  the  College,  and 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  by  his  qualities  both  of 
head  and  heart.  Refused  both  the  Primacy  of  Ireland  and 
the  Bishopric  of  Oxford.     Died  1819. 

John  Randolph,  elected  second  to  Oxford  in  1767,  became 
Regius  Greek  Professor  there  1782;  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity  1783;  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Oxford  1799; 
of  Bangor  1806;  was  a  Busby  trustee  1804;  also  a  Go- 
vernor of  the  Charterhouse.  Died  1813.  He  published 
"  De  Linguse  G-rgecas  studio  Praslectio  habita  in  Schola 
Linguarum/'  1782  ;  "Concio  ad  Clerum  in  Synodo  provin- 
cial! Cantuariensis  Provincial  1790;  "  Euchiridion  Theo- 
logicum/''  or  a  manual  of  tracts  for  the  use  of  students  in 
divinity,  which  is  still  much  esteemed.  Three  of  his  sons 
were  elected  to  Christchurch.  from  Westminster,  and  he  had 
six  grandchildren  "  in  College. " 

Samuel  Hayes,  elected  to  Cambridge  1767,  became  one 
of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  in  1770;  gained  a 
Seatonian  prize  on  four  occasions.     He  printed  also  a  poem 
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in  1779  upon  " The  Nativity  of  our  Saviour;  "  some  verses 
on  the  King's  recovery  in  1789;  and  some  sermons.  Is 
said  to  have  died  in  1795. 


Bichaed  St.  Geoege  Manseegh  was  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  in  1767,  but  did  not  stay  for  election  to 
the  University.  Entered  the  army,  and  became  Captain  in 
the  44th  Foot.  He  was  barbarously  murdered,  with  Mr. 
Uniacke,  his  tenant  and  agent,  at  his  own  house,  then 
occupied  by  that  gentleman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1798. 
He  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Uniacke,  to  be  among  his 
own  tenantry,  to  dissuade  them  from  being  led  away  by 
the  bad,  designing  men,  who  were  then  trying  to  lead  them 
into  rebellion.  Having  spoken  freely  of  the  wickedness 
of  these  leaders  at  dinner  at  Lord  Mountcashel's,  he  w^as 
that  night  tracked  home  and  killed  in  his  bed  by  a  gang  of 
"  United  Irishmen/'  as  well  as  his  host,  Mr.  Uniacke,  whose 
wife  also  shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  wounds  she 
received  in  defence  of  her  husband. 


John  English  Dolben  was  elected  second  to  Christ- 
church  in  1768.  Four  of  his -ancestors  had  been  elected 
to  Christchurch  from  Westminster,  and  one  had  left  whilst 
"in  College."  In  1792,  the  son  of  this  John  English 
Dolben  was  admitted  into  the  School  by  Dr.  Vincent.  The 
boy  was  brought  down  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  who 
attended  the  prayers  in  school.  He  never  got  into  College, 
and  left  school  in  1796.  John  English  Dolben  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  constant  guest  at  West- 
minster festivals.     Died  1837. 


Edwaed  Woetley  Montagu  was  elected  third  to  Oxford 
in  1768.  He  was  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  He  was  in  the  East  Indies  when  he 
heard  of  his  father's  death;  set  out  for  England,  and 
died  on  his  voyage  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  leaving 
a  will  dated  1777,  in  which  he  bequeathed  to  John  English 
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Dolben  all  the  books  and  manuscripts  left  him  by  his  father ; 
"  and/'  continues  the  will,  "  I  request  that  he  will  publish 
such  of  the  latter  as  he  may  choose,  and  give  the  profits 
that  may  arise,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Burgess,  formerly  of  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  as 
a  small  acknowledgment  for  the  more  than  motherly  kind- 
ness with  which  she  treated  me  during  the  ten  years  I  was 
in  her  house  while  at  Westminster  School."  His  eccentric 
father,  E.  W.  Montagu,  was  placed  at  Westminster  in 
1719,  but  soon  after  ran  away,  and  eluded  every  possible 
search,  until,  about  a  year  after,  he  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered at  Blackwall  as  a  vendor  of  fish,  a  basket  of  which 
he  had  then  on  his  head.  He  had  bound  himself  by  regular 
indentures  to  a  poor  fisherman,  who  said  he  had  served  him 
faithfully,  making  his  bargains  shrewdly,  and  paying  his 
master  the  purchase-money  honestly.  He  was  now  again 
placed  at  Westminster,  but  in  a  short  time  escaped  again, 
and  bound  himself  to  the  master  of  a  vessel  which  sailed 
for  Oporto.  He  was  treated  very  kindly  by  the  master,  but 
left  him  on  landing,  went  up  the  country,  and  obtained  em- 
ployment for  two  or  three  years  in  a  vineyard.  He  was 
discovered  at  length,  and  some  private  education  was  given 
him.  He  became  member  for  Huntingdonshire  in  1747. 
After  this,  he  lived  almost  entirely  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  East.     Died  1776. 

John  Hinchcliffe*  succeeded  to  Markham  as  Head- 
master in  1764,  but  he  held  the  office  only  from  March  8 
to  the  following  June,  and  then  resigned.  He  was  born  in 
1731,  at  Westminster;  admitted  on  the  foundation  there 
1746;  elected  thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1750; 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1754,  and  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  his  College  1755.  Hinchcliffe  had  been  for  seven  years 
an  Usher  in  the  School,  after  taking  his  M.A.  degree  in 
1757.  His  promotion  affords  a  strong  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  by  merit  alone.      His  father  kept   a  livery - 

*  Nichols,  "  Lit.  Anecdotes,"  vol.  ix.  p.  487. 
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stable  in  Swallow  Street.  The  son,  after  passing  through 
the  forms  of  Westminster  School,  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Crewe,  of  Crewe  Hall, 
in  Cheshire,  who  had  been  his  pupil  while  he  was  Usher  of 
Westminster  School,  and  whose  sister  he  afterwards  mar- 
ried, on  his  travels,  when  he  met,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  On  his  retnrn  from  travelling 
with  Mr.  Crewe,  he  was  appointed  Head-master  of  West- 
minster School.  Not  long  after  his  resignation  of  this 
appointment  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  became  Tutor  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  home,  for  two  years.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  during  his  administration,  conferred  on 
him  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Greenwich,  and  the  same 
ministerial  interest  got  him  appointed  Chaplain-in-Ordinary 
to  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  Mastership 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  On  obtaining  this  prefer- 
ment, he  resigned  Greenwich,  and  in  1769  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Peterborough;  and  lastly,  in  1788,  was 
promoted  to  the  valuable  Deanery  of  Durham.  He  died  at 
his  palace  at  Peterborough  1794.  He  was  an  admirable 
preacher,  had  a  remarkably  mellow  voice,  and  effective 
delivery.  He  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  uniformly  gave  his  vote,  on  every  Bill 
brought  before  the  House,  in  a  way  that  reflected  honor  on 
the  liberality  of  his  sentiments.  Shortly  after  Hinchcliffe 
was  appointed,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  continuance  of 
the  privilege  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  boy  of  attending  debates 
in  Parliament,  arguing,  with  apparent  reason,  that  where 
boys  are  allowed  to  be,  the  master  in  charge  of  them  should 
be  allowed  to  enter.  The  Speaker,  however,  replied  to  this 
that  the  boys,  whilst  in  the  House,  were  under  his  charge. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  made  a  similar  answer  as  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  However,  he  was  not  Head-master  long  enough 
to  suffer  much  by  the  repulse. 

Samuel  Smith  succeeded  Hinchcliffe  as  Head-master  in 
June,  1764.  He  had  been  elected  from  Westminster  to 
Cambridge  in  1 750.    He  was  Eector  of  Walpole,  St.  Andrew, 
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Norfolk,  1762  ;  took  his  LL.D.  in  1764.  The  conscientious- 
ness with  which  he  fulfilled  his  duties  as  Head-master  is 
well  attested  in  the  words  of  Richard  Cumberland,  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  they  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  that 
gentleman  on  a  preceding  page.  He  was  Rector  of  Dry 
Drayton,  Cambridgeshire,  1785  ;  resigned  the  office  of 
Head-master  in  1788;  was  made  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, owing  to  the  intercession  of  Bishop  Newton  with 
Lord  North.  The  Bishop,  in  a  letter,  enlarged  upon  the 
neglect  which  Dr.  Smith  had  sustained,  and  compared  it 
with  the  preferments  conferred  upon  the  former  occupants 
of  his  laborious  position.  He  died  in  his  prebendal  house, 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  in  1808. 

Thomas  Aueiol  Deummond,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  elected  third  to  Oxford  in 
1769.     Died  in  1773. 

Robeet  Aueiol  Hay  Drummond,  his  eldest  brother,  was 
removed  from  Westminster  to  Christchurch  in  1768,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  became  ninth  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  In 
1796  was  appointed  Lord-Lyon  King-at-Arms  for  Scotland. 
Was  elected  a  Busby  trustee  1800. 

The  son  of  his  second  marriage,  who  became  tenth  Earl 
of  Kinnoul,  born  in  1785,  was  educated  at  Westminster. 

So  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  Archbishop,  George  William 
Auriol  Hay  Drummond,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a 
commemoration  speech  at  Oxford,  which  he  made  upon 
Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  Vicar  of  Don- 
caster  in  1785,  and  in  the  same  year  Prebendary  of  York. 
Perished  in  a  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Devon. 

Geeeaed  Andeewes,*  elected  to  Cambridge  1769,  was  the 
•  male  representative  of  a   family  whose   pedigree  will    be 
found  under  the  parish  of  Syston  in  the  history  of  Leicester- 
shire.    At  the  head  of  that  pedigree  stands  the  name  of 

*  Nichols, ,"  Lit.  Illustrations,"  vol.  vi.  p.  256. 
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Thomas  Andrewes,  of  Weston  Baggard,  in  Herefordshire, 
who  died  in  1615,  at  the  age  of  114  ;  and  had,  only  six 
years  before,  appeared  at  some  races  at  Hereford,  and 
officiated  as  one  of  the  four  "  Marshalls  of  the  Field,"  who 
were  all  upwards  of  100  years  old ;  whilst  six  couples,  who 
also  averaged  nearly  a  century,  performed  a  morris-dance 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  gentry  assembled.  His  father, 
Gerrard  Andrewes,  son  of  John  Andrewes,  a  solicitor  in 
London,  was  elected  from  Westminster  to  Trinity  College, 
1725,  but  entered  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Vicar 
of  Syston,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  and 
died  in  1757.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  his  only 
surviving  child,  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Ludlam,  Esq., 
of  Leicester,  and  niece  to  Sir  George  Ludlam,  Chamberlain 
of  London  from  1718  to  1727.  In  1772  Gerrard  Andrewes 
returned  to  Westminster  as  assistant-master,  and  such  he 
continued  till  1784.  His  first  clerical  duty  was  that  of 
occasional  assistant-preacher  at  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ; 
afterwards  as  preacher  at  St.  James's  Chapel  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Road.  In  1788  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Borringdon, 
whose  tutor  he  had  been,  to  the  Rectory  of  Zeal 
Monachorum,  in  Devonshire.  He  married  Elizabeth  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ball,  Rector  of  Wymondham, 
in  Leicestershire,  and  curate  of  Bloomsbury.  The  youngest 
child  and  only  son  of  this  marriage  was  Gerrard  Thomas 
Andrewes,  who  became  Rector  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons  1839.  A  son  of 
his,  Gerrard  Herberden  Andrewes,  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation,  1834  ;  but  left  in  1838. 

In  1791,  Gerrard  Andrewes  was  chosen  alternate  evening 
preacher  at  the  Magdalen  ;  and,  in  1799,  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  He  was  very  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
collated  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  James,  in  1802,  by  Bishop 
Porteus,  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Mickleham  the  next  month 
in  the  same  year.  In  1809,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  then  Prime  Minister,  he  was  elected  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  and  he  thereupon  finally  left  Mickleham. 
Dean  Andrewes  died  1825.     He  composed  the  following 
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song,  which  was  recited  by  one  of  the  stewards  at  a  West- 
minster dinner  in  1836  after  the  toast :  "  The  immortal 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  The  music  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Scotch  air.  It  was  once  heard  in  the  streets  in 
1837,  and  has  been  altered  and  added  to  by  a  lady  who 
had  four  brothers  at  Westminster  : — 


DEAN'S  YARD  AND  QUEEN  ELIZA." 


i«— -r^ i 


Dean's  Yard  !  at   that  dear  name  a  -  rise  !  What  pleasing  re  -  col  -    lee  -  tions —  In 


thee  were  knit  life's  firm  -  est  ties,    Our    most  sin-cere  con-  nec-tions  ;      The 


friends  we  meet     in      af  -  ter    life,     Be  -  tray,    a  -  ban  -  don,  fool  one  !         But 
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cold  must  be    that  heart  in  -  deed,  Which    e'er     neglects     a  school  one. 
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But  cold  must  be  that  heart  indeed 
Which  e'er  neglects  a  School  one. 


A  bumper  to  that  holy  ground 
Which  binds  us  to  each  other  ; 
A  Westminster,  the  world  around, 
Will  always  meet  a  brother. 
Henceforth  the  wine  untouched  may  pass 
Most  sapient  moraliser. 


Bis 


(  But  let  me,  let  me  fill  one  glass, 
(  Dean's  Yard  and  Queen  Eliza. 


Kobert  Nares  was  second  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1771.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  Nares,  a  distinguished 
musician,  who  was  for  many  years  organist  and  composer 
to  George  II.  and  George  III.  In  1779,  he  became  tutor 
to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn  and  his 
brother,  and  resided  in  the  Wynn  family,  in  that  capacity, 
until  1783;  was  Vicar  of  Easton  Maudit,  Northampton- 
shire, 1782  ;  soon  after,  Vicar  of  Great  Doddington,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1786,  his  pupils  were  removed  to  West- 
minster, where  he  still  taught  them  as  Usher ;  was  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1788;  Assistant-Librarian  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1795,  and  afterwards  Librarian  in  the  MS. 
department;  resigned  this  appointment  in  1807.     In  1798 
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was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
also  made  Rector  of  Sharnford,  Leicestershire,,  in  the  same 
year,  and  Vicar  of  Dalbury,  Derbyshire.  In  1800  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Stafford  ;  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading, 
from  1805  till  1818,  when  he  became  Rector  of  All  Hallows', 
London  Wall.  Died  1829.  Was  the  author  of  numerous 
publications,  linguistic,  political,  and  theological. 

Augustus  Pechell  stands  third  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
in  1772.  He  was  brother  to  Sir  Thomas  Pechell,  who  had 
been  elected  from  Westminster  to  Christchurch  the  previous 
year,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Downton,  Wilts,  1812  ;  and 
died  1826.  Augustus  Pechell  was  called  to  the  Bar  and 
was  appointed  Receiver-General  of  Customs  1790.  The 
eldest  of  his  sons  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  1809 ;  the  next, 
Horace  Robert  Pechell,  was  a  Town  boy  ;  entered  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls' ;  Rector  of  Bix,  Oxon,  since  1822 ;  and  Chancellor 
and  Prebendary  of  Brecon.  His  son  was  admitted  into 
College  1843. 

Edward  Finch  appears  head  of  those  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1773.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Lord  Aylesford, 
and  brother  to  Charles  Finch,  who  was  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1769  ;  entered  the  Army ;  became  Colonel  of  the  54th  Foot, 
1808;  and  was  transferred  to  the  22nd  Foot,  1809.  He 
served  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America  from  1 780 
until  1782,  and  afterwards  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 
He  commanded  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Guards  in  the 
expedition  to  the  Helder;  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and 
afterwards  of  infantry,  in  Egypt,  for  which  service  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  In  1806,  he  commanded 
the  Guards  at  Bremen,  and  at  Copenhagen  in  1807.  Died 
1843. 

Everard  Home  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1773.  An 
advantageous  offer  of  medical  education,  made  to  his  father 
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by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  led  to  his 
removal  from  Cambridge.  He  obtained  an  appointment  on 
the  medical  staff  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  on  his  return 
home,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  attended  Dr. 
Hunter  in  his  museum,  and  other  professional  employments, 
until  his  patron's  death  in  1793.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed 
Sergeant- Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  received  the  Copley 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
by  the  Prince  Regent  in  1813.  In  1814  delivered  the 
Hunterian  oration,  and  in  that  year  appeared  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  u  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy ; "  the 
next  two  volumes  came  out  in  1823  ;  and  the  last  two  in 
1828.  In  1821,  he  was  appointed  Sergeant-Surgeon  to 
George  IV,  and  surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  In  1822,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Died 
in  Chelsea  College  in  1832.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  James 
Everard  Home,  was  at  Westminster  School,  and  received 
the  honour  of  C.B.  for  his  services  in  China,  when  he  com- 
manded the  North  Star. 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College,  in  1773,  is  that  of  William  Markham,  who  left 
before  Election.  He  went  out  to  Bengal  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  made  Resident  at 
Benares  by  Warren  Hastings  1781.  The  Governor-General, 
writing  to  him  not  long  after  the  deposition  of  Cheyte  Sing, 
says  :  "  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  dear  Markham,  that  I 
possess  a  very  high  opinion  of  your  abilities,  and  that  I 
repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  integrity.  The  whole 
of  your  conduct,  since  our  acquaintance,  has  served  to 
impress  me  with  those  sentiments,  and  mine,  I  hope,  has 
proved  that  I  entertain  them." 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Markham  settled  at  Becca 
Hall,  in  Yorkshire  ;  became  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  that 
county,  and  died  in  1814.  His  third  son,  the  Rev.  David 
Markham,  Rector  of  Great  Horksley,  Essex,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  was  also  educated  at  Westminster — not  on  the 
foundation — and     had    two    sons  at     the   school,    one    of 

s  2 
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whom    died   at    sea,   on  his  way   home  from   Madeira,   in 

1850. 

George  Colman  (the  younger)  was  at  Westminster  about 
the  year  1774,  or  rather  he  had  been  in  the  school  some 
year  and  a  half.  He  says  : — *  "  Dr.  Smith  was  Head-master 
in  my  time,  and  a  very  dull  and  good-natured  Head-master 
he  was ; — and  Dr.  Vincent  was  Under-master,  a  man  of 
nous,  and  learning,  and  plaguily  severe;  his  severity  in- 
deed might  be  incidental  to  his  position,  and  from  his 
having  to  do  with  the  young  fry  of  the  school — for  there  is 
no  ratiocinating  with  urchins  of  my  tender  years — you 
cannot  make  the  same  impression  upon  them  as  upon  older 
lads,  by  expostulating,  by  shaming  them,  or  by  rousing  their 
pride  ;  and  when  there  is  no  maintaining  order  by  appealing 
to  their  heads,  nothing  is  left  for  it  but  an  application  to 
their  tails  ;  and  this  last  was  Vincent's  way  of  disciplining 
his  infantry  ;  but  he  lost  his  temper,  and  struck  and  pinched 
the  boys  in  sudden  bursts  of  anger,  which  was  unwarrant- 
able ....  but  he  subsided,  I  have  heard,  into  the  usual 
mildness  of  a  Head-master,  when  he  succeeded  to  that  situa- 
tion, which  was  after  I  had  quitted  school.  One  of  the 
boys  drew  a  caricature  of  him,  which  was  published  in  the 
print  shops,  with  the  following  hexameter  under  it : — 

Sanguineos  oculos  volvit,  virgamque  requirit. 

he  rolls 

His  bloodshot  eyes  and  bellows  for  a  rod. 

upon  which  he  remarked  to  the  boys,  with  much  good  sense 
and  moral  truth,  that  though  he  laughed  at  the  caricature, 
he  disapproved  of  the  line  annexed  to  it,  because  the  dis- 
order in  his  eyes  was  his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault,  and 
it  was  illiberal  and  inhuman  to  ridicule  a  man  for  his 
afflictions.  Gerrard  Andrewes,  the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
was  one  of  the  ushers  in  those  days,  but  not  conspicuous 
then,  though  he  excelled   greatly  afterwards  as  a  proctor. 

*  "Random  Records  of  George  Colman,  the  Younger,"  published  1830. 
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Hayes,  another  usher,  was  thought  cleverer  by  the  boys,  in 
consequence,  I  suppose,  of  some  of  his  epilogues  to  the 
annual  representations  of  Terence's  comedies.  Such  epi- 
logues are  always  of  the  humorous  class,  but  it  requires  no 
great  fancy  to  be  an  English  wag  in  the  Roman  language, 
for  if  I  be  not  mistaken  in  my  position,  the  comicality 
chiefly  consists  in  describing  things  by  that  figure  of  Latin 
expression  which  elevates  low  or  familiar  subjects,  and 
thereby  creates  a  kind  of  mock  heroic,  as  for  example  in 
Bourne's  (  Schola  Rhetorices  '  : — 

Londini  ad  pontem  Billingi  nomine  porta  est, 
Unde  ferunt  virides  ostrea  Nereides. 

By  the  bridge  of  London  there  is  the  gate  of  Billing, 
W  hence  the  green  Nereids  bear  oysters. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  the  joke  lies  in  a  general  air  of  pom- 
posity; such  as  calling  London  Bridge,  the  bridge  of 
London,  and  Billingsgate,  the  gate  of  Billing,  and  oyster- 
women  the  green  Nereids,  which  is  not  particularly  clever. 
Bourne's  poemata,  however,  are  greatly  above  the  common 
level  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Bourne  was  also  a  West- 
minster Usher,  and  epilogue  writer." 

After  discussing  the  question  of  the  moral  effect  of  the 
Westminster  plays  on  the  boys,  and  the  relative  values  of 
private  and  public  education,  Colman  goes  on  : — 

"1  boarded  at  Jones',  in  Great  Dean's  Yard,  1772. 
Among  the  elder  boys  there  in  the  first  year  of  my 
tirocinium  was  Vernon,  the  present  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  about  to  leave  school  as  I  entered  it ;  Bob 
Hobart,  the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  (whose  fag  I  was 
in  particular),  and  Cocks,  the  present  Earl  of  Somers. 
Jones,  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding-house,  retired  from 
it  during  my  stay,  and  Mrs.,  or,  as  we  politely  designated 
such  Lady-presidents,  Mother  Clapham  succeeded  him, 
bringing  with  her  an  additional  number  of  boys,  and  joining 
her  own  firm,  already  established,  to  the  late  Jones's.  This 
union  greatly  increased  the  number  of  boarders,  and  before 
and  after  the  amalgamation,  there  were,  among  my  young 
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fellow-lodgers,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  as 
subsequent  Hommes  celebres  et  Nobles,  Willis,  the  present 
Dr.  Robert  Willis  ;  Reynolds,  my  brother  dramatist  ;  Ger- 
maine,  now  Duke  of  Dorset ;  and  Paget,  now  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea ;  Percy,  who  died  young,  son  of  the  late  Doctor 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromare,  and  editor  of  the  (  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry/  was  also  one  of  our  hundred  ;  with 
others  whom  I  do  not  now  recollect.  There  was  a  boy,  too, 
of  the  name  of  Cranstoun,  whom  I  well  and  affectionately 
remember,  for  without  his  generous  aid,  I  should  have 
had  no  Random  Records  to  enumerate;  but  this  requires 
explanation.  Be  it  known  then  to  the  reader,  that  once  on 
a  fine  summer's  evening  during  my  sojournment  at  West- 
minster, I  was  '  drowned/ — an  ominous  adventure  for  a 
future  poet  and  portentous  of  my  prowess  in  the  art  of  sink- 
ing. This  submersion  in  the  river  Thames  took  place  not 
far  from  Westminster  Bridge,  near  the  southern  shore,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  premises  of  the  well  known  Dicky 
Roberts,  who  at  the  time  I  was  drowned,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  furnished  schoolboys  with  a  capital  op- 
portunity of  undergoing  the  same  ceremony.  This  chance 
he  provided  at  a  moderate  price  by  letting  out  sailing-boats, 
wherries,  punch-bowls,  funnies,  and  other  aquatic  vehicles 
calculated  to  convert  horizontal  into  perpendicular  motion, 
and  to  send  young  gentlemen  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
instead  of  carrying  them  forward  on  the  surface.  My 
young  friend  George  Cranstoun  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
only  boys  who  were  then  bathing  in  the  place  above  men- 
tioned. He  swam  like  a  duck,  and  I  no  better  than  a  pig 
of  lead.  It  was  low  tide,  and  the  channel  of  the  river  was 
very  near  the  bank  ;  from  which  I  walked  forward  up  to  my 
chin  in  the  water,  and  there  turning  round,  I  began  to 
strike  with  arms  and  legs  as  an  attempt  at  swimming,  in 
order  to  regain  the  shore  ;  but  instead  of  regaining  terra- 
firm  a,  the  current,  which  was  very  strong  (while  I  was  very 
weak),  carried  me  out  of  my  depth,  into  the  channel.  It 
is  a  false  notion  that  drowning  people  rise  only  three  times  ; 
at  least  I  found  it  so  in  my  case,  for  my  alternations  of  sink- 
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ing  and  rising  were  many.  Cranstoun  had  wandered  into 
the  water  to  a  considerable  distance  from  me  ;  but  he  had 
seen  my  peril  before  I  finally  disappeared,  and  had  to  work 
up  against  a  strong  tide,  to  come  to  my  assistance.  At 
length  he  gained  the  spot  where  I  had  gone  down ;  I  do  not 
think  that  I  had  quite  reached  the  bottom  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  dive  for  me,  when  he  caught  me  by  the 
hair,  and  with  great  risk  of  his  own  life,  kind-hearted  fellow 
as  he  was,  brought  me  to  shore ;  but  I  was  insensible,  and 
on  a  return  to  what  was  passing,  found  myself  stretched 
upon  my  stomach  along  the  benches  of  a  wherry,  which  was 
drawn  upon  dry  land,  while  Dicky  Roberts  was  applying 
hearty  smacks  with  the  flattest  end  of  a  scull  to  that  part 
of  my  person  which  had  so  often  smarted  under  the  disci- 
pline of  Dr.  Vincent.  This  no  doubt  was  Dicky's  prin- 
ciple of  restoring  the  animal  functions ;  though  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  he  had  never  studied  '  Harvey  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  '  ....  In  the  unthinking  spirit  of 
schoolboys,  Cranstoun  and  I  trudged  back  from  the  water- 
side to  Dean's  Yard,  full  of  glee,  treating  my  providential 
escape  from  death,  and  this  preservation  of  my  life,  as  light 
as  if  it  were  a  scrape  we  had  got  into  and  out  of  again  in  some 
frolic.  But  boys  have  uncouth  modes  of  expressing  their 
feelings.  I  remember  news  being  brought  to  a  lord  that 
his  father  had  suddenly  expired,  which  so  shocked  him  that 
he  stood  for  some  time  pale  and  silent ;  at  last  he  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  '  I  had 
rather  have  given  half  a  guinea  V  This  curious  exhibition 
of  sorrow  did  not  strike  his  schoolfellows  as  particularly 
ludicrous,  and  none  of  us  had  any  doubt  of  his  sincere 
affection  for  his  father ;  it  happened  to  be  his  phrase,  as 
people  sometimes  say,  l  They  would  give  worlds ; '  and  he 
might  have  attached  a  value  to  half  a  guinea  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  belong  to  ten  and  sixpence."  George  Colman 
tells  us  further  on,  that  whilst  at  Westminster  he  was  partner 
with  a  schoolfellow  in  a  phaeton  and  pair,  which  they  sported 
in  Tothill  Fields.  "  The  equipage  was  of  rude  fabrication, 
consisting  of  unjointed  pieces  of  rough  wood  clumsily  nailed 
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together,   and  the  cattle  were  a  couple  of  donkeys  named 
Smut  and  Macaroni" 

Samuel  Compton  Cox,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in 
1774;  became  a  Welsh  judge  1798;  Master  in  Chancery 
1806.  He  died  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  which  he  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer,  on  the  25th  March,  1839. 

James  Affleck  was  admitted  this  year  into  St.  Peter's 
College,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction  in  America 
and  India;  obtained  the  rank  of  General  in  1825.  He 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Affleck,  for  his  distinguished 
services  over  the  Comte  de  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  1782,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Gilbert.  Died 
1833. 

George  Strange  Nares,  elected  to  Oxford  1776,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  George  Nares — one  of  the  Puisne  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  entered  the  Army 
1778;  became  captain  1781 ;  and  died  in  the  West  Indies 
1794. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Nares  was  also  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  but  not  on  the  foundation.  He  entered  at 
Christchurch,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College 
1 788  ;  Rector  of  Biddenden,  Kent,  1 798  ;  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  1813.  He  died 
1841. 

Spencer  Madan  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1776. 
He  obtained  in  1778  Sir  William  Browne's  medal  for  epi- 
grams; and  in  1782  the  old  Seatonian  prize  for  English 
verse.  Was  Rector  of  Bradley  1783;  afterwards  Pre- 
bendary and  Vicar  of  Tachbrook,  Warwickshire  ;  Rector  of 
Ibstock,  Leicestershire,  1786  ;  and  afterwards  Minister  of 
St.  Philips,  Birmingham.     Was  nominated  Chaplain  to  the 
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King  1788 ;  Canon  and  Treasurer  of  Lichfield  1790  ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Peterborough  1793; 
Prebendary  of  that  cathedral  in  1800.  Three  of  his  sons 
were  in  College. 

Henry  Welbore  Agar  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in 
1778.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Viscount  Clifden, 
and  nephew  to  Lord  Normanton,  and  H.  Agar  (elections 
1755  and  1761)  ;  succeeded  as  Viscount  Clifton  in  the 
Irish  peerage  in  1789.  In  1802  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  English  House  of  Peers,  by  succeeding  his  maternal 
uncle,  as  Lord  Mendip;  and  assumed,  by  Royal  license,  the 
name  and  arms  of  Ellis,  1804.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
him  that  he  is  probably  the  only  person  who  ever  sat  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Irish,  and  in  both  Houses  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Died  1836.  His  only  son,  George  James 
Welbore  Agar-Ellis,  was  educated  as  a  Town  boy  at  West- 
minster School,  and  afterwards  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
On  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  government,  he  was  made 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests.     Was  created  Baron  Dover  1831. 

John  Wingfield,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in  1778; 
became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  in  1781  ; 
Under-master  in  1 788  ;  and  succeeded  as  Head-master  in 
1802.  He  had  two  sons  at  Westminster,  but  neither  of 
them  "in  College." 

Archibald  Elijah  Impey  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1778.  Was  a  son  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  Was 
placed  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  M.A.  in 
1791.  In  1788,  being  then  a  law  student,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
was  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  ;  and  in  July, 
1814,  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  for 
settling  the  British  claims  on  France,  in  accordance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.     Died  1831. 
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John  William  Dodd,  elected  second  to  Cambridge  1779, 
became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School.  We 
have  a  description  of  this  gentleman  by  Lord  William  Pitt 
Lennox,*  who  thus  describes  his  appearance,  and  his  recep- 
tion of  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  school. 

He  had  on  "  a  suit  of  sables ;  coat,  waistcoat,  and  con- 
tinuations of  black  cloth,  jet  knee  and  shoe-buckles  ;  black 
silk  stockings,  white  neckcloth,  and  shirt-frill  ;  powdered 
head  and  a  pigtail."  He  gave  the  boy  a  glass  of  port  wine, 
as  he  was  just  about  himself  to  sit  down  to  a  roast  fowl  and 
a  bottle,  and  dismissed  him  to  supper.  The  boy's  own 
dress  would,  in  these  days,  be  indeed  astonishing  at  school. 
A  jacket  of  light  blue,  with  small,  silver  sugar-loaf  beads ; 
a  white  waistcoat,  ornamented  with  Spanish  buttons;  with 
nether  garments  of  the  same  color  as  the  jacket,  a  pair  of 
dancing  shoes,  silk  stockings,  frilled  shirt,  silk  tie,  and  kid 
gloves.  He  went  to  board  at  Mrs.  Packharness's,  "  Old 
Mother  Packs',"  Great  Dean's  Yard,  where  Dr.  Dodd  lived, 
and  was  master  of  the  house. 

"  In  the  supper  room  two  small  holes  on  each  side  of  the 
mantel-piece  were  filled  with  wax  tapers,  which  had  been 
sacrilegiously  carried  off  from  the  Abbey.  The  wax  candles 
that  illuminated  the  desks  of  the  Westminster  boys  were 
always  considered  as  perquisites,  and  were  carried  off  by 
some  quick-fingered  boy.  The  supper  consisted,  for  the 
Upper  boys,  of  a  leg  of  mutton  ;  for  the  Lower,  of  bread 
and  Gloucester  cheese."  On  the  occasion  of  this  first  evening 
a  "  brosure "  was  contemplated,  a  species  of  revenge  for 
real  and  fancied  neglect  of  their  creature  comforts,  of  which 
all  public  schools  have  afforded  specimens,  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  carry  out  which  too  completely  one  West- 
minster boy,  at  the  Master's  boarding-house  in  Little 
Dean's  Yard,  fell  under  the  table  in  a  fit,  and  another 
actually  expired. 

On  this  occasion  "  satchels  were  stealthily  filled  and 
carried  upstairs ;  at  length  everything  was  cleared  off,  and 

*  "  Celebrities  I  Have  Known,'*  by  Lord  W.  Pitt  Lennox,  1808. 
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then  began  cries  of  '  Shame  !  shame  ! '  rattling  of  plates 
and  glasses,  till  Dr.  Dodd  came  in  and  restored  order." 
Lord  Lennox  comments  on  the  scenes  of  confusion  in  the 
rooms  of  the  boarding-house  ;  the  mixture  of  blacking,  ink, 
blacking  bottles,  bath  bricks,  knife-boards,  pitchers,  basins, 
&c.  &c.  This  disorder  and  confusion  must  have  been 
injurious,  both  to  the  bodily  comfort  and  the  moral  percep- 
tion of  the  Lower  boys  in  the  boarding-houses,  and  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  good  order  always  maintained 
amongst  the  Queen's  scholars  "in  College."  Mr.  James 
Mure  gave  an  amusing  instance  of  the  rough  condition  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Town  boys,  before  the  Public 
Schools  Commissioners,  in  1863.  He  states  that  he 
remembers  hearing  of  Lord  Mansfield's  brother  being  very 
ill  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  and  his  mother,  Lady 
Mansfield,  coming  there  to  see  him.  There  was  only  one 
chair  in  the  room,  upon  which  the  poor  sick  boy  was 
reclining,  and  a  friend  (a  boy)  who  was  with  him  was 
sitting  on  the  coal-scuttle,  when  Lady  Mansfield  entered 
the  room.  The  lad,  who  was  sitting  on  it,  got  up,  and  with 
perfectly  natural  politeness  and  good  breeding,  offered  it  to 
her  ladyship  to  sit  down  on. 

Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox  tells  us,  in  another  publica- 
tion,* that  the  fags  had  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  summer  and 
seven  in  winter ;  that  they  commenced  their  day  by  fetching 
water  from  the  pump  in  Dean's  Yard ;  and  then  each 
lighted  his  master's  fire,  boiled  his  water,  and  prepared  his 
breakfast.  Later  in  the  day  they  had  to  fag  at  cricket,  or 
fives,  or  run  messages,  and  do  his  little  marketing  for 
sausages,  rolls,  muffins,  tarts,  and  fruit.  Each  had  also  to 
prepare  his  master's  tea  and  supper,  to  brush  boots  and 
clothes,  and  clean  cord  breeches  and  top  boots,  gridiron, 
frying-pans,  and  all  other  cooking  utensils,  the  property  of 
his  master.  As  a  recompense,  the  fag  sometimes  obtained 
ten  shillings  or  a  guinea  at  Christmas ;  more  frequently  the 

*  "  Fifty  Years  Biographical  Reminiscences,"  by  Lord  William  Pitt 
Lennox. 
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reversion  of  an  old  teapot.  He  was  himself  fag  to  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mar.  One  day, 
when  he  had  to  fight  a  boy  "  after  four,"  Erskine  sent  for 
him.  "If  you  don't  lick  him,"  said  he,  "I'll  lick  you." 
"  I  fought,"  says  Lord  Lennox,  "  till  I  was  blind,  and  was 
vanquished.  When  on  the  sick  list  in  the  house-keeper's 
room,  Erskine  came  in.  "  You  fought  well,"  said  he  ;  "  I 
shan't  fag  you  for  a  week.  Here's  half-a-guinea  for  you." 
"  Tyrant  as  I  had  considered  him,  and  not  without  cause, 
his  kindness  won  me,  and  I  slaved  on  for  him,  as  long  as 
I  remained  in  the  Lower  School,  without  a  murmur."  He 
describes,  in  "  Celebrities  I  have  Known,"  his  first  shooting 
expedition  over  Tothill  Fields.  Richard  Hubbert,  game- 
keeper and  purveyor  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  boys, 
appears  to  have  been  a  character  compounded  of  the 
poacher,  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  forger.  He  gave, 
on  this  occasion,  two  guns  to  the  two  lads,  Erskine  and 
Lennox.  These  guns  bore  the  respective  names  of  "  Tear- 
back  "  and  "  Scratcher,"  titles  certainly  calculated,  and  no 
doubt  intended,  to  animate  the  sportsmen  with  confident 
hopes,  but  dreadful  enough  to  make  both  ducks  and  snipe 
forswear  for  ever  the  neighbourhood  of  Richard  Hubbert's 
dwelling ;  as,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  done  about  this 
time,  and  to  have  returned  no  more.  Though  assured  by 
Hubbert  that  it  was  just  the  morning  for  snipe,  the  boys 
returned  without  having  obtained  a  single  shot ;  but  the 
day  could  not  end  so.  Therefore,  they  contracted  for  five 
shots  a-piece  at  elevenpence  a  shot,  the  mark  to  be  the 
ducks  on  the  duck-pond.  The  killed  were  to  be  the 
property  of  the  shooter.  Lennox  was  successful  enough  to 
kill  three  ducks,  and  what  was  better,  to  make  such  a 
favorable  impression  on  his  sporting-master,  as  materially 
to  affect  his  subsequent  comfort  as  a  fag.  William  Hubber- 
field  was  another  hero  inhabiting  the  Willow  Walk,  a  prize- 
fighter, who  also  superintended  all  the  badger-baiting,  dog- 
fighting,  and  cock-fighting  carried  on  in  the  precincts  of 
Westminster.  He,  too,  was  a  fence,  and  had  a  large  con- 
nexion with  burglars  and  pickpockets.     The  house  of  this 
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gentleman  is  described  as  a  very  strong  position,  being 
situated  between  two  deep,  banked  ditches,  filled  with  the 
most  filthy  water,  protected  behind  by  a  wall,  and  in  front 
by  Mrs.  Hubberfield,  her  husband,  a  bear,  and  two  bull- 
dogs. The  man  was  shortly  afterwards  hanged  for  having 
forged  notes  in  his  possession,  and  Mrs.  Hubberfield,  in  a 
few  weeks,  married  the  Bow  Street  Runner  who  captured 
him. 

I  ought  to  add  that  this  visit  of  the  noble  lord  to  the 
den  of  Hubberfield  was  found  out  by  Carey,  the  Head- 
master, and  he  narrowly  escaped  expulsion.  He  mentions 
three  of  his  school-fellows,  who  form,  undoubtedly,  a 
brilliant  trio — the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  Lord  Paget 
(afterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesea),  and  Lord  Bingham 
(afterwards  Lord  Lucan).  The  young  nobleman,  from 
whose  writings  these  quotations  have  been  made,  found 
evening  lockers  rather  a  tedious  business,  and  therefore 
resolved  upon  going  to  a  theatre  to  enliven  himself. 
Therefore,  after  "  answering  to  names,"  he  managed,  in 
company  with  a  chum  of  his,  one  Mallony,  to  get  out  at 
the  back  of  the  boarding-house,  one  Tuesday  night  just 
previous  to  the  Midsummer  holidays  in  1813,  to  go  to  the 
theatre ;  afterwards  to  Rhodes'  Hotel,  which  stood  exactly 
where  the  Metropolitan  railway- station  at  Westminster 
Bridge  now  stands;  and,  after  partaking  of  a  bowl  of 
bishop  with  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man,  to  whom  the 
boys,  in  their  delight  at  liberty,  most  generously  stood 
supper  and  bishop ;  to  go  to  bed  at  the  hotel  till  morning, 
when  they  wended  their  way  back  to  their  boarding-house, 
as  if  they  had  just  quitted  their  lawful  beds,  and  gone  out 
for  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air. 

But,  alas  !  for  bosom  confidences.  The  pleasant,  gentle- 
manly fellow  was  but  a  spy,  or  acted  the  part  of  one ;  and 
shortly  Dr.  Carey  sent  for  Lord  Lennox,  told  him  what  he 
had  heard,  and,  further,  that,  as  he  was  already  gazetted  to 
the  Blues,  ho  had  better  leave  at  the  holidays,  and  read 
with  a  private  tutor,  till  he  should  be  ordered  to  join.  The 
Doctor  very  kindly   wrote  to   the  Duke,  pointing  out  the 
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advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  course  of  study  under  an 
experienced  tutor,  but  did  not  hint  at  the  real  reason  of  his 
pupil's  abrupt  departure.  Under  a  different  Head-master, 
another  pupil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in  similar 
circumstances,  was  not  so  politely  treated. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  year  1779,  we  find 
Thomas  Carter  among  those  elected  to  Oxford  in  1779. 
He  was  Member  for  Tamworth  from  1796  until  1802  ; 
Sheriff  for  Northamptonshire,  1806  ;  Member  for  Callington, 
Wilts,  from  1807  to  1810.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  when  Prime  Minister,  and  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Aliens.     He  died  1835. 

Richard  Mark  Dickens  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  in 
1780.  He  entered  the  army  in  1782;  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  1794  ;  Adjutant- General  to  the  Forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  1797;  Colonel,  1800;  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  died  there  1808. 

Richard  Warren,  elected  second  to  Oxford  in  1781,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Warren,  physician  to  the  King.  This 
Dr.  Warren  had  eight  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second,  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
Richard  left  the  University,  and  entered  the  army ;  became 
Lieutenant- Colonel  1795.  He  retired  from  the  army,  and 
was  appointed  gentleman  usher  and  daily  waiter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  died  1820.  The  second  son  of  Dr. 
Warren,  John,  became  Dean  of  Bangor.  Charles,  the  third 
son,  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  was 
made  Attorney-General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  1819 ;  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester ;  Member  of  Parliament  for  Dorchester ; 
and  died  1829.  Frederic,  the  fourth  son,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Royal  Navy;  in  1809,  when  captain  of  the  Melpomene, 
was  engaged  with  eighteen  Danish  gun  vessels  ;  afterwards 
Admiral-Superintendent  at  Plymouth ;  he  died  1848. 
Henry,  the  fifth  son,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1 790 ;  was 
Prebendary  of    Bangor    1797;    Vicar  of  Farnham  1799; 
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Sector  of  Ashington  1807;  lie  died  1845.  The  son  of 
this  Henry,  Percy  Sloper  Warren,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  but  not  on  the  foundation,  and  was  a  noted 
cricketer  whilst  at  school.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  1837;  and  was  afterwards 
Curate  of  Staunton-upon-Wye.  Edward,  the  sixth  son  of 
the  Doctor,  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits.  The  seventh 
was  the  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Pelham  Warren.  He  was 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  a  physician  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  from  1808  till  1816.  He  died  1835.  He  had 
two  sons  educated  at  Westminster  School.  The  eldest, 
Richard  Pelham  Warren,  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
M.A.,  1842.  The  second,  William  Shipley  Warren,  entered 
the  navy  and  became  captain  1845. 

Thomas  Watson  Ward,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1781, 
became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  1784. 
He  was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Felmersham-cum-Pavenham, 
1785;  and  of  Sharnbrook,  both  co.  Beds.  Died  there 
1825. 

Robert  Affleck,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in  1783, 
became  Yicar  of  Weston,  York,  1796;  Yicar  of  Tresswell, 
Notts,  1796;  a  Prebendary  of  York  1802;  Yicar  of  Don- 
caster,  Yorkshire,  1807;  and  of  Silkstone  1817;  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  1833.  He  was  son-in-law  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey. 

John  Smith,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1785,  became 
one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  1788;  Yicar  of 
Silkstone,  Yorkshire;  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  -1804  ; 
and  likewise  Master  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in  that  town. 
He  died  in  1826. 

Thomas  James  Twisleton  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1785.  He  was,  as  a  boy,  distinguished  for  pro- 
ficiency in  both  classical  learning  and  athletics ;  but  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  put  away  childish  things  too  early 
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and  too  suddenly,  for,  falling  in  love  with  a  young  lady 
during  his  third  election  year  in  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
he  eloped  with  her  to  Scotland.  He,  however,  took  his 
M.A.  at  St.  Mary  Hall  1796.  He  was  afterwards  ordained, 
and  became  Rector  of  Broadwell-cum-Addlestrop,  Worces- 
tershire;  Vicar  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire,  1796;  of 
Blakesley  1797;  was  appointed,  in  1802,  Secretary  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Colonial  Government  of  Ceylon ;  and  in 
1815  was  nominated  the  first  Archdeacon  of  Colombo, 
where  he  died  1824.  He  is  said  to  have  had  some  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  Trifler,  the  first  periodical  started 
by  the  Westminster  boys. 

Richard  Bingham,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1786,  entered  the  army,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  in  1795.  In  1799  he  joined  the  expedition  under 
Sir  James  Pulteney,  and  subsequently  that  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby.  He  served  on  the  staff  in  Ireland  from  1808 
until  July,  1809,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  at 
Malta,  and  was  afterwards  upon  the  staff  of  the  Sussex 
district.  Died  in  1820.  Celebrated  at  school  for  the  great 
jump  he  made  over  a  ditch  in  Tothill  Fields,  afterwards 
called  "Bingham's  leap.'" 

Robert  Markham,  elected  to  Oxford  1786,  was  Rector  of 
Barton  in  Fabis,  Notts,  1792-96;  Prebendary  of  York 
1792;  Archdeacon  of  the  West  Riding,  and  Chancellor  of 
Richmond,  1794 ;  Rector  of  Bolton  Percy,  Yorkshire,  1796; 
Vicar  of  Bishopsthorpe  1797;  Prebendary  of  Carlisle  1801  ; 
Canon  residentiary  of  York  1802.     He  died  1837. 

In  the  year  1788  there  entered  Westminster  School  one 
who  was  to  be  afterwards  very  famous  as  a  poet  and  his- 
torian, Robert  Southey.  Of  his  school-days  we  have  some 
particulars  from  his  own  pen.  The  boarding-house  to  which 
he  went  was  called  Ottly's,  but  was  kept  by  Mr.  Farren. 
Samuel  Hayes  was  the  Usher  of  the  house,  and  of  the  Fifth 
Form, — <(  Botch  Hayes,  as  he  was   called,  for  the  manner 
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in  which  he  mended  his  pupils'  verses. "  Shortly  after 
Southey's  entrance,  Hayes  left  the  school,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Clough.  Sou  they  was  placed  in  the  Under 
Fourth.  We  find  that  Lord  Amherst  was  Head  of  the 
House ;  Smith  was  Head-master,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Yincent.  Southey  complains  of  bullying  in  his  house  ; 
says  that  he  was  held  by  the  leg  out  of  window ;  that  he 
had  water  poured  into  his  ears  whilst  asleep ;  had  occasional 
porter-pots  and  pokers  flung  at  him,  &c,  &c.  He  mentions 
some  of  his  schoolfellows, — Twisleton,  who  afterwards 
figured  in  London  as  a  popular  preacher,  and  died  as 
Archdeacon  in  Ceylon ;  Oliphant,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
remarkable  boy,  and  one  who  would  probably  haye  achieved 
eminence,  but  who  died  young.  Southey,  whilst  at  West- 
minster, commenced  the  first  publication  ever  attempted 
by  Westminster  boys — a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Trifler.* 

Smith,  the  Head-master,  who  disapproved,  though  he 
could  not  prevent,  the  publication,  gave  as  a  text  for  a 
theme,  on  the  Monday  after  the  first  number  appeared : 
"  Scribimus  indocti  doctique;  We  write  both  learned  and 
unlearned."  Southey  says  that  the  papers  were  about  on 
a  par  with  those  of  the  much  more  famous  Microcosm,  but 
that  there  were  two  or  three  felicitous  hits  in  the  latter 
periodical  which  made  its  reputation.  When  forty  numbers 
had  been  published,  the  publication  came  to  an  end.  The 
only  disgraceful  circumstance  attending  it  was,  that  a 
caricature  was  put  forth  representing  Justice  as  weighing 
the  Microcosm  against  the  Trifler,  and  the  former,  with  its 
authors,  and  the  King  as  a  makeweight  (the  countenance  it 
received  from  the  Court  was  a  great  grievance  with  the 
Westminster  boys)  among  them,  was  made  to  kick  the 
beam.  This  print  was  designed  and  etched  by  James  Hook, 
brother  of  Theodore,  then  a  Junior  King's  scholar,  and  after- 
wards Dean  of  Worcester.  George  Canning — afterwards 
the  great  statesman — editor  of  the  Microcosm,  immediately 
retorted  by  this  not  remarkably  clever  epigram  : — 

*  "  Southey's  Life,"  by  Southey. 
T 
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What  mean  ye  by  this  print  so  rare, 

Ye  wits  of  Eton  jealous, 
But  that  we  soar  aloft  in  air, 

While  ye  are  heavy  fellows  ?* 

Hook,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down  in  this  way,  and 
replied,  in  another  number  of  the  Triflev ;  and  certainly,  of 
the  two,  his  epigram  bears  the  palm  : — 

Courage,  Etonians,  and  no  more 

With  rival  wits  contend  ; 
Feathers  we  know  are  light  as  air, 

And  bubbles  will  ascend. 

After  this,  he  set  on  foot  another  paper,  the  Flagellant, 
which  reached  only  nine  numbers,  when  a  sarcastic  attack 
on  corporal  punishment,  as  then  inflicted — somewhat  un- 
sparingly at  Westminster — roused  the  wrath  of  Dr.  Vincent, 
who  immediately  commenced  a  prosecution  for  libel  against 
the  publisher.  Though  Southey  acknowledged  the  author- 
ship and  apologised,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  school 
in  the  spring  of  1792.  Mr.  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford, 
late  of  the  Exchequer,  was  one  of  his  coadjutors  in  the 
publication,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Southey  mentions  that  his  habit  of 
writing  Latin  for  a  big,  idle  boy  in  his  boarding-house, 
spoiled  him  for  writing  it  well. 

Robekt  Hugh  Kennedy  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College,  1788.  He  was  appointed  Assistant-Commissary- 
General  to  the  Forces  on  the  Continent  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  1798;  Deputy  Commissary-General,  1801;  Com- 
missary-General, 1809  ;  was  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War.  He  was  made  a  Knight, 
May  8,  1812  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst  of  the  23rd 
April,  1814,  the  Duke  urges  his  being  further  rewarded  in 
these  words : — 

"  So  much  of  the  success  of  this  army  has  been  owing  to  its  being  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  have  had  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 


*  Walcot's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster. 
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with  Sir  Robert  Kennedy,  that  I  think  it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  informing  your  lordship  that  he  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  a 

baronet I  ought  to  apologise  for  doing  more  than  to  acquaint 

your  lordship  with  my  opinion  of  his  merits,  and  I  hope  you  will  attribute 
my  doing  so  to  my  desire  to  inform  you  in  what  manner  a  deserving 
public  servant  could  be  rewarded." 

The  Government  did  not  comply  with  this  request.  He 
died  in  the  South  of  France  in  1840. 

John  D'Oyly  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1788,  but  left  before  Election.  He  became  a  pensioner  of 
Corpus  Christi  College ;  obtained  Sir  Wm.  Brown's  medal 
for  the  Latin  Ode  in  1795  ;  gained  the  second  Chancellor's 
medal,  1796.  He  went  into  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  and 
contributed  mainly  to  the  subjugation  and  capture  of  the 
King  of  Candy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  rule 
in  the  island.  He  held  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Candy  for  many  years.  The  following  quotation 
is  from  the  diary  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  dated  Ceylon, 
March  2,  1810. 

"  Among  the  society  are  three  old  Westminsters  :  Twis- 
leton,  a  contemporary,  John  Coke,  and  D'Oyly,  contem- 
poraries of  Baugh.  D'Oyly,  you  recollect,  was  one  of  the 
party  who  rowed  us,  in  1799,  from  Cambridge  to  Ely.  He 
is  the  only  Cingalese  scholar  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service, 
and,  like  many  Orientalists,  has  almost  become  a  native  in 
his  habits  of  life.  He  lives  on  a  plantain,  invites  nobody 
to  his  house,  and  does  not  dine  abroad  once  a-year ;  but  he 
is  generally  esteemed,  and  seems  an  amiable  and  honourable, 
though  uncouth  recluse.  When  I  saw  him  come  into  dinner 
at  Mr.  Wood's,  I  was  struck  with  the  change  of  a  Cam- 
bridge boy  into  a  Cingalese  hermit,  looking  as  old  as  I  do." 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas  D'Oyly,  Chairman  of  the 
Sussex  Quarter  Sessions,  was  educated  as  a  Town  boy  at 
Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at  Christchurch." 

James  Hook  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in 
1  788,   and  went  up  for  Election  in  1 792,  but  was  rejected 

t  2 
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for  some  acts  of  insubordination,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
instigator,  and  was  entered  as  a  Commoner  of  St.  Mary- 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  became  Yicar  of  Mickleton,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Chaplain  to  Lord  Guildford;  Chaplain  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  Chaplain  to  the  King ;  Rector  of  Sad- 
dington,  Leicestershire,  1 797  ;  Rector  of  Epworth,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1802  ;  Rector  of  Hertingfordbury,  1804;  Rector 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Herts,  1805  ;  Rector  of  Whippingham, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  Preston  Condover,  Herts,  1817  ;  Dean 
of  Worcester,  1825;  Rector  of  Bromsgrove  and  Stone, 
Worcestershire,  1826.  He  had  great  talents  for  caricature, 
and  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  a  noted  composer, 
musical  talents  of  a  high  order.     He  died  in  ]  828. 

William  Caeey  stood  head  of  the  Election  to  Oxford  in 
1789.  He  was  appointed  Head-master  of  Westminster 
School  1803. 

Samuel  Slade,  elected  second  to  Oxford  in  1 789 ; 
became  Tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  first  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Whitworth,  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1813;  Vicar  of  Staverton  1815;  Rector  of  Hartfield, 
Sussex,  1817;  Dean  of  Chichester  1824;  Rector  of 
Felpham  1825.  Died  1829.  His  elder  brother,  Richard 
Slade,  was  a  Town  boy  at  Westminster  School ;  and  went 
from  there  to  Christchurch.  He  was  Yicar  of  Thornbuiy, 
Gloucestershire,  1798;  being  also  Rural  Dean  of  Dursley, 
and  a  magistrate  for  the  county.  He  died  1823.  Miss 
Grace  Slade,  in  memory  of  her  father  and  her  two  brothers, 
who  had  all  been  educated  at  Westminster  School,  presented, 
in  1846,  £1,000  Stock ;  the  interest  to  be  laid  out  in  books 
for  prizes,  and  the  like  sum  to  Christchurch,  to  found  a 
scholarship,  to  which  the  Dean  is  annually  to  elect  a 
scholar  at  matriculation. 

Walter  Hutchinson  Aston,  elected  to  Oxford,  1789; 
succeeded  as  ninth  Lord  Aston,  and  Baron  of  Forfar,  1805; 
was  Vicar  of  Tardebigg,  Worcestershire,  1821 ;  'and  also  of 
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Tamworth,  Warwickshire.  He  died  1845.  Edited  "  Select 
Psalms  in  Verse,  with  a  Preface,  and  Biographical  Notices 
of  those  Persons  who  have  Translated  the  whole  Book  of 
Psalms." 

Robert  Oliphant,  elected  to  Cambridge  1789;  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Trifler,  the  periodical  edited  by  Southey  whilst  at  school. 
One  of  the  annual  silver  prize  cups  was  adjudged  to  him  by 
Trinity  College,  for  the  best  English  Declamation,  1792. 
He  died  the  same  year.  The  Flagellant,  the  paper  next 
edited  by  Southey  during  his  Town-boy  life,  and  its  abrupt 
and  extraordinary  termination  by  the  legal  proceedings  of 
Dr.  Vincent,  the  Head-master,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  next  periodical  was  The  World  at  Westminster, 
which  appeared  in  1816,  and  which  reached  to  only  thirty 
numbers,  by  "  Thomas  Brown  the  younger."  This  is  a 
nam  de  plume,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  the 
editor's  proper  name.  After  this,  during  the  years 
1845-6-7  a  paper  appeared  weekly,  entitled  College 
and  T.  B.  Life  at  Westminster.  This  was  followed  in 
1848  by  another  weekly  periodical — Nugce  Westmonas- 
terienses."  There  appears  no  record  of  any  subsequent 
paper  till  the  present  Elizabethan  magazine  was  first 
edited,  seven  years  ago.  This,  a  carefully  and  well- written 
monthly  paper,  labours,  like  its  predecessors,  under  the 
difficulty  of  insufficient  support. 

William  Goodenough,  second  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
in  1790,  became  Usher  of  Westminster  School  1796-7; 
Vicar  of  Warkworth,  Northumberland,  1811  ;  Rector  of 
Wareham-le-Fen,  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Great  Salkeld,  Cum- 
berland; Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  1826. 

William  Murray  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
in  1790,  but  having  assumed  the  courtesy  title  of  Viscount 
Stormont,  he  could  not  be  elected,  although  he  was  a 
"  major  candidate  "  in  1794.     He  was  admitted  as  a  noble- 
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man  at  Christchurch ;  succeeded  as  third  Earl  of  Mansfield 
in  1796.  He  was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
administration  to  move  the  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Parliament,  June  26,  1807.  He  was  also  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Clackmannanshire,  Hereditary  Keeper  of  Scone, 
and  F.K.S.  He  died  1840.  His  eldest  son,  William  David, 
the  present  Earl  of  Mansfield,  was  educated  at  "Westminster, 
but  not  on  the  foundation. 

Henry  Wrottesley,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1791,  was 
called  to  the  Bar;  a  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy  1799; 
Member  for  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  from  1812  until 
his  death  in  1825. 

John,  his  elder  brother,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  in  1787 — his  father  having  been  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  of  Wrottesley,  co.  Stafford  ; 
— created  Baron  Wrottesley  1838.  He  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  John,  afterwards  Lord  Wrottesley, 
who  also  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  as  were  all 
his  brothers. 

William  Murray,  elected  third  to  Oxford  1791,  was  a 
great-nephew  by  the  mother's  side,  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1723.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar; 
and  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland  1854. 

His  brother,  John  Archibald  Murray,  was  educated  as 
a  Town  boy  at  Westminster  School ;  appointed  her 
Majesty's  Advocate  for  Scotland  1835;  and  a  Lord  of 
Sessions,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Murray,  1839. 

Fulke  Greville  Upton,  elected  to  Cambridge  1791,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  First  Lord  Templetown.  He  did  not 
avail  himself  of  his  election  to  Cambridge,  but  went  as  a 
Commoner  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.     He  entered  the  army 
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1793;  rose  to  be  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  1804.  In  1807  he 
married  the  only  surviving  child  of  Richard  Howard,  Esq., 
and  changed  his  name  to  Howard.  He  became  Colonel 
1813;  Member  for  Castle  Rising  from  February  6,  1808, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  Colonel 
Howard  was  much  attached  to  Westminster  School,  and  a 
frequent  attender  at  the  Westminster  dinners.  Was  chosen 
a  Busby  trustee  1836  ;  died  1846. 

His  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Percy  Upton, 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  entered  the  army 
1793  ;  rose  to  be  Lieutenant-General  1837. 

The  ancestors  of  Vincent  *  were  seated  at  Shepy,  f  in 
the  county  of  Leicestershire,  and  were  for  many  genera- 
tions clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  belonged 
to  the  High  Church  party,  and  some  of  them  were  blindly 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  George  Vincent,  M.A., 
born  in  1660,  was  a  student  of  Emanuel  College,  and 
became  Rector  of  the  South  Mediety  of  Shepy  1686. 
John  Vincent,  also  of  Emanuel,  M.  A.,  was  Vicar  of  Croxton 
Kyriel.  William  Vincent,  LL.B.,  became  Rector  of  Shepy 
1710.  Silvester  Vincent,  M.A.,  was  Rector  of  Shepy 
1 741 .  Richard  Vincent,  brother  to  the  above-named  William, 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector  of 
Donomore,  or  Castle  Caulfield,  in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh. 
Mr.  Giles  Vincent,  father  of  the  doctor,  and  brother  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  clergymen,  made  a  fortune  as  a  packer 
under  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  merchants,  but  experi- 
enced a  great  loss  by  the  failure  of  his  principal  corre- 
spondent at  Lisbon.  He  then  articled  his  second  son,  Giles 
Vincent,  to  a  commercial  house  in  the  city,  and  afterwards 
settled  him  at  a  small  port,  called  St.  Martento,  about 
twenty  leagues  north  of  Lisbon.  The  plan  promised 
success,  but  unfortunately  the  son  happened  to  arrive  in 

*  Nichols,  "  Lit.  Illustrations." 
t  Spelt  now  Sheepy. 
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Lisbon,  with  a  remittance  for  England,  the  very  night 
before  the  earthquake  of  1 755,  and  was  killed  next  morn- 
ing. Other  misfortunes  occurred  almost  simultaneously. 
The  father  died  in  1764,  and  though  the  elder  son 
carried  on  the  business,  he  was  never  able  to  enrich  him- 
self by  it.  William  Vincent,  afterwards  Head-master,  was 
born  November  2,  1739,  and  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  at  seven  years  old,  Dr.  Nicoll  being  then  Head- 
master. Vincent  was  contemporary  and  of  the  same  age 
with  Gibbon,  the  historian.  In  1 753  he  was  admitted  on 
the  foundation;  was  elected  to  Trinity  in  1757,  being  sup- 
ported during  this  time  by  his  brother.  In  1761  he  took 
his  B.A.,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Ushers  of  Westminster  School.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
Under-master.  In  1776  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  appointed 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains.  In  1781  he  received  the 
post  of  Head-master  of  Westminster  School,  and  was  made 
President  of  Sion  College  in  3  798.  In  1778  he  obtained 
the  Rectory  of  All  Hallows,  which  he  resigned  in  1803  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  son.  By  the  special  nomination  of 
Dr.  Markham  on  his  election  to  the  See  of  York,  he  was 
made  Sub- Almoner  to  the  King.  In  1801  he  obtained  a  Pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Westminster,  and  in  1802  became  Dean.  In 
1807  he  presented  himself  to  the  Rectory  of  Islip.  It  is  a 
remarkable  incident  that  Vincent  passed  twice  through 
Westminster  School — first,  from  the  lowest  form  to  the 
highest  as  a  boy,  and  secondly,  from  Usher  to  Head-master. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  he  almost  constantly  resided 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  from  his  eighth  to  hi3 
seventy-sixth  year.  The  following  letter,  which  evinces  the 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  the  great  scholar,  was  written  to 
Alexander  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  for  several  years  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

I  should  not  get  through  ten  books  on  "The  Progress  of  Virtue  " 
in  ten  months,  but  where  I  have  opened  the  book  I  find  the  numbers 
flowing,  and  the  images  agreeable.  My  own  taste  in  regard  to  didactic 
poems  is,  I  suppose,  vicious,  for,  excepting  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  I  never 
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got  through  a  whole  poem  of  this  sort  in  my  life.  ....  Sermons  I  never 
published,  but  such  as  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  printing  for  the 
publick  occasions  on  which  they  were  preached,  or  one  or  two,  from  some 
censure  of  their  contents,  which  I  thought  it  right  to  repel.  With  a 
powerful  voice,  a  fluent  delivery,  and  a  good  manner  several  have  pleased 
an  audience,  but  though  I  had  bestowed  all  the  pains  on  them  that  the 
subjects  deserved,  and  all  the  divinity  I  was  master  of,  yet  when  I  came 
to  read  other  men's  sermons  on  the  same  subjects,  I  have  in  many 
instances  been  so  conscious  of  my  inferiority  that  I  never  ventured  to 
publish  a  volume.  In  short  I  believe  my  credit  can  only  exist  as  a 
geographer,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  turn,  and  whether  Soracte  is  Candida 
or  candidum,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  triumph  over  my  lapse.  I  fear 
many  more  occur,  but,  as  times  go,  the  work  is  a  good  one. 
Believe  me,  with  much  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 
W.  Vincent. 
Deanery,  March  6th,  1812. 

He  had,  in  1787,  published  a  tract,  entitled  "Considera- 
tions on  Parochial  Music. "  In  1788  he  published  a  small 
work,  entitled  "  De  Legione  Manliana :  Questio  ex  Livio 
Desumpta,  et  Kei  Militaris  Romanse  Studiosis  Proposita," 
with  a  translation  in  English  subjoined.  The  object  of  this 
was  to  reconcile  Polybius'  account  of  the  Roman  legion 
with  a  passage  of  Livy  in  the  eighth  book.  This  essay  was 
approved  by  Heyne  on  the  continent  and  by  Porson  at 
home,  and  was  considered  by  them  to  have  effected  its 
object.  In  1794  and  1795  he  published  "The  Origination 
of  the  Greek  Verb,  an  Hypothesis;  and  the  Greek  Verb 
Analysed,  an  Hypothesis/'  In  1797  appeared  his  cele- 
brated commentary  on  "  Ossian's  Voyage  of  Nearchus." 
This  by  itself  constitutes  an  imperishable  monument  to 
his  industry,  learning,  and  critical  powers.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  under  the  express  authority  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  In  1800  he  published  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,"  and  in  1805  the  second 
part.  The  three  last-mentioned  publications  were,  in  1807, 
published  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean," 
with  supplemental  notes  and  explanatory  translations.  In 
1802    appeared  his   "Defence  of  Public    Education,"    ad- 
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dressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Meafch,  in  answer  to  a  charge 
annexed  to  the  Bishop's  discourse  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  charity  children  of  St.  Paul's.  Dr.  Rennell, 
Master  of  the  Temple,  had  commented  in  severe  terms  on 
the  neglect  of  religious  teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Dr. 
Bennell  had  made  such  concessions  and  explanations  as 
were  accepted  by  Dr.  Vincent.  When  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  however,  thought  proper  to  repeat  the  accusation 
with  additions  of  his  own,  Dr.  Vincent  determined  to 
publish  a  reply,  and  this  he  did  in  a  very  spirited  and 
effective  manner.  He  was  rewarded  by  being  made 
Dean  of  Westminster  in  1801.  Dr.  Vincent  published  a 
"Concio  ad  Clerum " — Address  to  the  Clergy — in  1798. 
He  also  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  British  Critic, 
the  Classical  Journal,  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  He 
died  December  21,  1815.  Between  the  monuments  of 
South  and  Busby  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  with  this 
inscription  : — 

Hie  requiescit 

Quod  mortale  est 

Gulielmi  Vincent  ; 

Qui  puer 

Sub  domus  hujusce  penetralibus 

Enutritus, 

Mox 

Post  studia  academica  confecta, 

Unde  abiit  reversus, 

.Atque  ex  imo  pr?eceptorum  gradu 

Summum  adeptus, 

Decanatu  tandem  hujusce  Ecclesia* 

(Quam  unice  dilexit) 

Decoratus  est. 

Qualis  fuerat  vita  studiis  et  moribus 

Lapis  sepulcralis  taceat. 
Ortus  ex  honesta  stirpe  Vincentiorum 

De  Shepy  in  agro  Leicestriensi. 

Natus  Londini  Novis  secundo,  1739. 

Denatus  Lecembris  21mo,  1815. 

Here  rests 

All  that  is  mortal 

of  William  Vincent ; 
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Who  as  boy 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  this  Building 

Keared, 

Soon 

Returning,  whence  he  parted, 

And  from  the  lowest  Mastership 

The  post  of  Head  obtaining, 

At  length  with  the  Deanery  of  this  Church 

Which  he  loved  so  well 

Was  complimented. 

What  his  life,  his  pursuits,  his  character, 

Let  not  the  gravestone  tell. 

He  was  descended  from  the  well  known  family  of  the  Vincents, 

Of  Shepy  in  the  County  of  Leicestershire. 

He  was  born  at  London,  Nov.  2,  1739. 

Died  Dec.  21,  1815.  F.  H.  F. 

His  eldest  son  was  elected  to  Oxford  in  1791.  His 
younger  son,  Oeorge  Vincent,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  became  Chapter  Clerk  at  Westminster,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1803. 

Robert  Philip  Goodenough,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1792, 
may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  first  of  Vincent's  pupils.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  gained  the 
English  prize  essay  on  the  "Influence  of  Climate  on  National 
Customs  and  Manners/'  1797;  was  Prebendary  of  York 
1805;  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Markham  1804;  Kector  of 
Carlton  in  Lynderick,  Notts,  and  Prebendary  of  Southwell, 
180G;  Prebendary  of  Carlisle,  Rector  of  Beesby,  Lincoln- 
shire, Prebendary  of  Pipon,  1819,  &c.  He  died  1826. 
He  had  two  sons;  one  elected  to  Oxford  1826,  and  one 
admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1829 ;  and  a  brother 
elected  head  to  Oxford  1801. 

Joseph  Phillimore,  the  third  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
in  1793,*  gained  the  Christchurch  prize  for  Latin  verse 
on  "Ierosoluma  ab  Omaro  Capta^ — The  Capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Omar — Corners  exercise  being  declared  the  next 
best,    and   Kidd's   the   third.     In    1798    he    obtained   the 

*  The  Election  of  1793  was  called  "  The  Golden  Election,"  from  the 
abilities  anc^  knowledge  displayed  by  the  major  candidates. 
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College  prize  for  the  Latin  essay,  the  subject  being 
"  Pisistratus,"  and  in  that  year  also  the  University  prize 
was  adjudged  to  his  English  essay  on  "  Chivalry."  Was 
admitted  an  Advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons  1804;  Judge 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  1809  ;  in  the  same  year  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law 
at  Oxford.  He  spoke  the  Latin  oration  at  the  installation 
of  Lord  Grenville  in  1809;  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1834 ;  and  on  the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  1814. 
He  was  made  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Cambridge  in  1834. 
He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  St.  Mawes  181 7  to  1826; 
for  Yarmouth  1826  to  1830.  He  made  many  important 
speeches  on  foreign  and  domestic  subjects,  especially  on 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  on  International  Law,  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Claims.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of  India.  He  is  the  first 
who  ever  published  the  decisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  He  was  elected  a  Busby  trustee  1840.  He  was 
always  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  Westminster  School, 
and  sent  six  of  his  sons  to  be  educated  there.  One 
of  these  is  the  present  Admiral  Augustus  Phillimore. 
Four  others  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective  years 
of  election,  and  one,  the  eldest,  Greville  Phillimore, 
having  received  a  nomination  to  the  Charterhouse,  went 
thither,  and  afterwards  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  There 
were  also  two  Town  boys  of  the  family,  William  Phillimore 
and  Joseph  Phillimore,  sons  of  Robert  Phillimore,  Esq.,  of 
Kensington.  William  married  young,  and  did  not  go  to 
either  University.  He  had  one  son,  William  Robert 
Phillimore,  who  was  sent  away  from  Westminster  School 
for  a  rebellion  against  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  also  shared,  and  was  knocked  down  by  Smith  with 
a  walking-stick.  An  account  of  this  rebellion  is  given  in  a 
letter  written  by  J.  Trent,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  a  friend 
named  Purefoy.  He  states  that  windows  having  been 
smashed  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  W.  R.  Phillimore 
was  desired  by  Smith  to  give  up  the  names,  but  failed  to 
do  so,  and  did  not  know  them.     Smith  said  he  was  not  to 
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appear  in  School  until  lie  gave  up  the  names,  upon  which 
some  of  the  elder  boys  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  resolved  to  stay  out  of  school  with  W.  R.  Phillimore  ; 
nevertheless  the  courage  of  several  failing,  the  number  of 
submissions  gradually  increased.  All  who  had  been 
contumacious  were  required  by  Smith  to  kneel  down  under 
school  bar,  and  beg  pardon  publicly.  At  last  only  a  few 
remained  obstinate,  Trent  being  amongst  them,  until,  on 
Phillimore's  friends  entreating  that  they  would  give  in  and 
so  mollify  Smith's  anger,  they  too  submitted.  Trent 
protests  that  he  would  never  have  done  so,  and  have 
undergone  the  degradation,  but  for  Phillirnore's  sake. 
However,  this  did  not  avail ;  and  Trent  adds  :  i(  To  Smith's 
eternal  shame,  Phillimore  remains  expelled."  The  other 
son,  Joseph,  became  a  gentleman  Commoner  at  Christ- 
church,  and  after  graduating,  a  clergyman.  He  was  Vicar 
of  Orton-on-the-Hill,  Leicestershire,  where  he  died. 

He  had  two  sons  on  the  foundation,  and  another  son, 
William  Phillimore,  who  during  many  years  had  consider- 
able practice  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  was  formerly  a 
Commissioner  of  Lunatics,  a  magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire,  and  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  St.  Albans.  This  William  Phillimore  had  a  son 
in  College,  and  one  who  was  a  Town  boy,  William  Thornton 
Phillimore,  afterwards  in  the  10th  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

John  Kidd,*  elected  to  Oxford  in  1793,  proceeded  M.D. 
1804;  was  appointed  Chemical  Lecturer  at  Oxford  1801  ; 
Aldrich's  Professor  of  Chemistry  1803;  Reader  in  Anatomy 
on  Dr.  Lee's  foundation  1806 ;  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
1822.  He  was  selected  to  write  one  of  the  Bridgwater 
Treatises,  and  his  "  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Physical  Conditions  of  Man  "  1833,  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  other  of  the  series.  He  was  admitted  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1818;  spoke  the  Harveian 
Oration  1836;  died  1851. 

*  Hunk's  "Boll  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians." 
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James  Smedley,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1793,  was 
one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  from  1  797  to 
1804,  when  he  became  Master  of  the  Free  School  at 
Wrexham,  the  charge  of  which  he  resigned  in  December, 
1809. 

William  Courtenay,  who  was  elected  second  to  Oxford 
1794,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  He 
obtained  the  Tailored  Law  Scholarship  at  Lincom/s-Inn  1 793. 
He  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  1799  ;  was 
Member  for  Exeter  1812 ;  Recorder  of  Exeter  1814  ;  Master 
in  Chancery  1817  ;  Clerk-assistant  to  the  House  of  Lords 
1826.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1835,  Mr.  Courtenay  succeeded 
his  cousin  in  the  ancient  baronetcy  and  in  the  Earldom  of 
Devon.  He  was  nominated  Lord  High  Steward  to  the 
Oxford  University  in  1838,  and  had  been  a  Busby  Trustee 
since  1826.  He  died  in  1859,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  William  Reginald,  also  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  now  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  School. 

Benjamin  Hall,  elected  to  Oxford  1794,  after  taking  his 
M.A.  was  called  to  the  Bar ;  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Totnes  in  1806  and  1807;  for  Westbury  in  1812;  for 
Glamorgan  in  1814.  He  died  1817.  He  had  four  sons 
educated  at  Westminster  School  as  Town  boys.  The  eldest 
was  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  formerly  Member  for  Monmouth, 
and  in  1837,  1841,  1847  for  Marylebone.  Sir  B.  Hall  was 
created  Lord  Llanover  1859. 

Launcelot  Baugh  Allen,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  in 
1794,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1803.  He  was  elected 
Warden  of  Dulwich  College  1805.  The  person  elected 
must  bear  the  name  of  Allen,  and  a  friend  of  his  had,  un- 
known to  him,  put  his  name  down  as  a  candidate,  and  he 
was  the  one  chosen  out  of  seven.  He  succeeded  to  the 
Mastership  of  Dulwich  in  1811.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  Union  Hall,  Southwark, 
and  one  of  the  six  Clerks  in  Chancery  1825.     His  two  sons 
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by  his  first  marriage  were  both  on  the  foundation  at  West- 
minster. His  love  of  truth  at  school  was  so  conspicuous 
that  Dr.  Vincent  presented  him  with  a  prize  book,  in- 
scribed "  Launcelot  Baugh  Allen,  veridico  ;  To  Launcelot 
Baugh  Allen,  the  truth-teller."  He  acquired  the  pictures 
so  well  known  as  "  The  Dulwich  Grallery"  by  a  negotiation 
with  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up  the  collection  which  had  been  made  by  his 
kinsman,  M.  Desenfans,  for  the  King  of  Poland. 

Alexander  Robert  Sutherland  was  a  Town  boy  at  West- 
minster, M.D.  1805  ;  was  admitted  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  1836.  In  1811  he  was  elected  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Luke's,  and  afterwards  he  limited  his  practice 
to  the  treatment  of  insanity.     Died  1861. 

William  Page,  elected  second  to  Oxford  1795,  became 
Head-master  of  Westminster  School. 

William  Lewis  Trelawny  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  the  same  year,  but  did  not  stay  for  election  to  the 
University.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Harry 
Trelawny,  of  Trelaun,  Cornwall,  the  seventh  baronet  of  that 
name,  and  was  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  1797.  In  1802  he  assumed  the  name  of  Salusbury, 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mr.  Owen  Salusbury  Brere- 
ton.  He  was  Member  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Cornwall 
from  1833  till  1837 ;  became  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  1840.  Sir  William 
had  two  sons  not  on  the  foundation.  Sir  Harry  Trelawny, 
the  father  of  this  Sir  William,  was  descended,  in  the  third 
generation,  from  the  youngest  brother  of  Bishop  Trelawny, 
and  from  the  Bishop  himself  in  the  female  line. 

Robert  Mayne,  second  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1796, 
became  Rector  of  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  1806 ;  and  died  1841. 
His  elder  brother,  William,  was  also  at  Westminster  School, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Guards  ;    served  in  the  Peninsula; 
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and  died  1843.  His  name  is  to  be  seen  deeply  cut  on  the 
stone-work  of  the  school  porch.  Robert  had  two  sons  and 
two  nephews,  all  on  the  foundation. 

Charles  Lewis  Atterbury,  great-grandson  to  the  Bishop, 
was  elected  third  to  Oxford  1796.  He  took  holy  orders; 
became  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Thomas,  Oxford,  1809  ;  of 
St.  Mary  Magdaleu,  Oxford,  1815.  He  was  killed,  to- 
gether with  the  coachman  of  the  Sovereign  coach,  about 
four  miles  from  Leamington,  on  the  road  between  Birming- 
ham and  London,  1823. 

Egerton  Arden  Bagot,  elected  to  Oxford  1796,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  elected  to  Oxford 
1750.  He  was  for  some  time  curate  to  his  father  at  Blith- 
field,  Staffordshire,  and  upon  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  an  ancient  estate  of  his  family  in  Warwickshire,  Pype 
Hayes,  near  Birmingham,  and  there  settled. 

Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay  was  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1796,  but  left  before  election  to  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  1790 ; 
in  the  Treasury  1800;  cashier  of  the  Stationery  Office  1802. 
He  was  afterwards  private  secretary  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland ;  Deputy  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  ;  principal 
Registrar  under  Land  Tax  Redemption  Acts  ;  Member  for 
Totnes  1810  till  1830.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control  1812,  and  remained  in  that  office  until 
he  was  made  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  P.C. 
1828,  and  also  Honorary  Commissioner  for  the  Affairs  of 
India.  He  was  drowned  whilst  bathing  near  Torquay, 
1841.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  various 
branches  of  political  economy.  He  had  two  sons  at  West- 
minster School,  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay,  who  became 
a  Clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Inquiring  into  the  Customs  ;  and  Reginald 
Courtenay,  who  was  admitted  "into  College"  1826. 

John  Josias  Conybeare,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
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in  1797,  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse — 
subject,  c<  Religio  Brahmse,"  1800  ;  became  Usher  of  West- 
minster School  1803-4;  Prebendary  of  York  1803;  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Cowley,  Oxon,  1806  ;  select  Preacher 
before  the  University,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  1808  ; 
Professor  of  Poetry  1812;  Yicar  of  Bath-Easton  1812; 
Bampton  Lecturer  1824.  He  died  1824.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage  of  Mr.  Impey's  u  Memoirs," 
p.  376  : — "  But  I  had  fairly  caught  the  inspiration  (in 
Latin  verse)  from  my  more  immediate  predecessor,  J.  J. 
Conybeare  ....  to  whose  memory  it  is  ever  my  delight  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  affection.  He  was  my 
dearest  friend  and  inseparable  companion,  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Oxford.  For  many  years  he  has  been  no 
more,  but  I  feel  his  loss  as  though  it  were  a  recent  sorrow. 
His  genius,  his  research,  his  rare  acquirements  are  well 
known  to  the  literary  world  through  his  'Illustrations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry/  which  was  ably  edited  by  his  brother, 
the  distinguished  geologist  and  divine,  my  much-respected 
friend,  W.  D.  Conybeare,  Dean  of  Llandaff."  Besides  the 
work  referred  to  by  Mr.  Impey,  Mr.  Conybeare  published 
his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  "  A  Reply  to  Paheoromaica/' 
besides  many  valuable  communications  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  to  the  British  Bibliographer. 

Walter  Bagot,  elected  second  to  Oxford  1797,  was 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  in  which  he  was 
sailing  with  a  friend  on  the  Avon,  near  Warwick  Castle, 
in  1800.  The  following  stanzas  were  written  by  E.  B. 
Impey,  who  treasured  the  memory  of  his  friendship  with 
his  old  schoolfellow  even  in  his  last  illness ;  and  among 
whose  papers  was  found  a  small  packet,  marked,  <e  Reli- 
quiae amici  dulcissimi  Gualteri  Bagot  !  Deus  benedicat  et 
misereatur. — oXiyov  te  QiXov  re." 

In  obitum  Gualteri  Bagot. 

Has  aquas,  hanc  cernis  inominatam 

Fluminis  ripam,  scopulosque  tristes 

Cernis  ;  et  cessas  Elegeia  passos 

Solvere  crines  ? 

u 
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Quin  meum  flebis  Lycidan  !  Querelas 
Triste  respondent  neniora,  et  locorum 
Sseva  majestas  hedera  iniminente 

Torva  tuetur. 
Te,  puer,  moesto  laticum  susurro 
Te,  suis  mersum  violenter  undis, 
Naiades  plorant,  queriturque  fati 

Conscius  amnis. 
Et  pudet  tardani  tacuisse  Musam, 
Et  piget  te,  sub  gelidis  jacentem 
Fluctibus,  saltern  hoc  caruisse  nostri 

Pignore  luctus  : 
Nos  enim  nutrix  eadem  educavit 
Flore  pubentes  tenero  juventse, 
Nos  pares  annis  Rhedycina  sacra  in 

sede  recepit. 
Hactenus  nobis  dederant,  sed  ultra 
Ire  consortes  vetuere  Parcse  ; 
Te  mori,  me  vis  gravior  coegit 

Plangere  raptum. 

And  canst  thou,  Muse  of  Elegy,  behold 
This  bank,  that  ill-starr'd  stream,  those  rocks 
So  fraught  with  woe,  and  yet  delay  to  loose 

Thy  tresses  streaming  wild  ? 
Weep  for  my  Lycidas.    To  my  lament 
The  woods  make  answer  sad  ;  the  landscape  dark, 
With  yon  majestic  ivy-cover'd  heights, 

Puts  on  a  deeper  gloom. 
For  thee,  dear  youth,  whelm'd  'neath  the  cruel  flood, 
The  Naiad  Nymphs  within  their  watery  halls 
Murmur  low  plaints  ;  and,  witness  of  thy  fate, 

The  stream  makes  ceaseless  moan. 
Shame  on  my  muse  !  slow-hearted  to  have  kept 
Silence  thus  long  !  Oh,  shame,  that  thou  thus  laid 
Beneath  the  icy  wave  hast  lack'd  e'en  this 

My  little  pledge  of  grief ! 
Together  were  we  rear'd  in  tender  youth 
Both  by  one  nurse  ;  both  of  one  equal  age, 
Together  did  we  tread  the  sacred  soil 

Of  Khedycina  old.* 


*  The  ancient  name  of  Oxford. 
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Thus  far  the  Fates  permitted,  but  beyond 
Forbade  our  walk  together  ;  thee  the  stroke 
Of  death  removed  ;  a  heavier  stroke  was  mine, 
To  mourn  thee  forced  away. 

F.  H.  F. 

Robert  Stevens/  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1797,  had 
won  celebrity  for  his  admirable  acting  of  Euclio,  in  the 
Aidularia  of  Plautus,  in  1796.  He  became  a  popular 
preacher  in  London  ;  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Garlick  Hithe ;  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster ; 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  1818;  Chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons  1816;  Dean  of  Rochester  1820;  and,  in  right 
of  that  office,  vicar  of  West  Farleigh,  Kent.  His  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Abbot  Stevens,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  was 
sometime  curate  of  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  and  of  Ken- 
sington. 

Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1798,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 
succeeded  as  Earl  of  Normanton  1809.  His  brothers  were 
elected  to  Oxford  in  1800  and  1802.  His  eldest  son,  the 
present  Lord  Somerton,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Hastings  Impey  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  in 
1798,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University.  He  was 
the  favourite  son  of  Sir  Elijah,  and  the  godson  of  Warren 
Hastings.  He  went  to  India  as  a  writer  in  1800,  and  died 
there  1805. 

Elijah  Barwell  Impey  stands  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Elijah.  Was  nomi- 
nated to  the  Faculty  Studentship  given  to  literary  men 
in  1806.  He  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  but  in 
less  than  two  years  retired,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry 
and   literature,   in   which  he   delighted.     He  published   a 

u  2 
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small  volume  of  poems  in  1811  ;  in  1841  two  volumes 
entitled  "Illustrations  of  G-erman  Poetry,  with  Notes,  &c." 
The  last  work  he  published  contained  the  vindication  of  his 
father's  memory.  He  died  1849.  He  had  been  a  constant 
attendant  at  all  Westminster  anniversaries,  and  had  contri- 
buted to  Epilogues  and  Epigrams. 

Thomas  Drake,  elected  second  to  Oxford  1799,  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Drake,  himself  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Oxford.  He  had  three  sons  at 
Westminster. 

William  Wickham  Deake,  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
instituted  rector  of  the  Lower  Moiety  of  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
1802.     Died  in  1845. 

John  Drake,  of  Brasenose  College,  and  B.C.L.  of  All 
Souls',  1805  ;  and  the  above-mentioned  Thomas  Drake,  who 
graduated  1806,  entered  the  army  and  became  Colonel  1841. 
He  served  with  the  army  under  Lord  Cathcart  in  1805 
and  1806;  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
1808-9;  with  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  1809;  in  the 
Peninsula,  1810-11,  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer; 
and  in  1812  and  in  1813  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General in  the  Peninsula.  He  received  the  Cross 
of  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

George  Henry  Duckworth,  elected  to  Oxford  1799,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth.  He 
entered  the  army  1801,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
48th  Foot,  1808.  He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, 1811. 

Richard  Bligh,  elected  to  Cambridge  1799,  became  a 
barrister  on  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  an  Equity  Draughtsman 
at  the  Chancery  Bar.  He  published  a  "  Report  of  the  Case 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  made  payable  at  Banker's,"  1821  ;  and 
ten  volumes  of  "  Reports  of  Cases  heard  in  the  House  of 
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Lords  on  Appeals  and  Writs  of  Errors,  decided  1819-36  "; 
and,  in  1834,  "  Belluin  Agrarium,"  suggested  by  the  Poor 
Law  project.     Died  about  1838. 

The  following  verses  were  written  upon  him  by  George 
Rose,  elected  to  Cambridge  1801  : — 

Bligh  christened  Bichard,  from  Richard  his  sire, 
Confirmed  by  the  Westminster  boys,  Jeremiah. 
A  pretty  good  hand  at  his  Greek  and  Latinity, 
In  the  year  '99  was  elected  to  Trinity  ; 
Proceeded  A.B.  and  A.M.  in  due  order, 
Was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  became  a  Recorder, 
Practised  in  Chancery  several  years. 
Reported  the  Cases  adjudged  by  the  Peers  ; 
Took  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Bligh  to  his  wife, 
And  then  was  called  "Jerry," — departed  this  life, 
Much  regretted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
In  the  year  '38,  and  the  month  of  September. 

At  the  election  of  1801,  the  Valediction,  or  farewell  Latin 
speeches  addressed  by  the  major  candidates  to  the  Head- 
master, Under-master,  and  Schoolfellows  were  first  spoken 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  immediately  following  the 
election,  and  the  candidates  who  had  been  chosen  students 
of  Christchurch  immediately  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  so 
gained  the  advantage  of  a  term.  Before  this  the  Yale- 
dictions  used  to  be  spoken  on  the  first  day  after  the 
Whitsuntide  holidays. 

Edward  Impey,  a  son  of  Sir  Elijah,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  in  1799,  accepted  a  writership  in  the 
Bengal  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  filled 
various  situations  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments 
of  that  service,  and  returned  to  England  in  1819. 

Maurice  Swabey  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1799,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University.  He  was  a 
commoner  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1810.  Was  a  police-magistrate  from  1819  till  1830.  He 
had  two  sons  "in  College,"  and  two  brothers  at  West- 
minster School, — one,    William   Swabey,  who   left  before 
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election  to  the  University,  entered  the  army,  and  afterwards 
settled  at  Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  the  other,  a  Town  boy, 
Heney  Birchfield  Swabey,  who  became  Registrar  of  the 
High  Conrt  of  Admiralty. 

Alexander  McKenzie,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in 
1800,  after  taking  orders,  died  at  Christchurch  1809.  He 
presented  to  the  Christchurch  Library  a  Venus  and  Cupid 
which  he  brought  from  Greece. 

Hugh  Chambres  Jones  did  not  accept  his  election  to 
Cambridge  in  1801,  but  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Christ- 
church, Oxford.  He  was  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  when  Prime  Minister;  afterwards  took  orders 
and  became  his  chaplain;  was  also  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Howley  1813.  He  was  appointed  Vicar  of  West  Ham, 
Essex;  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  1816;  Arch- 
deacon of  Essex  1823;  Rector  of  Aldham,  Essex,  1823. 
Bishop  Carey  named  the  Archdeacon  one  of  his  executors, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  the  two  fine  pieces  of  plate  which 
had  been  the  gift  of  the  King's  Scholars  and  Town  boys  to 
Dr.  Carey,  on  his  retiring  from  the  Head-mastership. 

Robert  Phillimore  was  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1802.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Phillimore,  one 
of  the  three  elected  to  Oxford  in  1793,  in  the  i(  Golden 
Election."  He  read  law  for  a  little  while,  but  afterwards 
took  Holy  Orders ;  was  appointed  perpetual  curate  of 
Hawkhurst,  1812;  Vicar  of  Shipton  -  under  -  Wychwood 
1814;  Vicar  of  Slapton,  Bucks,  1815. 

John  Reginald  Lygon,  elected  to  Oxford  1802,  was 
created  Baron  Beauchamp  1806,  and  Viscount  Elmley  and 
Earl  Beauchamp  in  1815  ;  changed  his  name  to  Pindar 
1813,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Thomas  Pindar,  Esq., 
of  Owston,  county  Lincoln ;  and  succeeded  his  brother,  as 
third  Earl  Beauchamp,  in  1823.  His  three  brothers  were 
in  the  school,  as  Town  boys. 
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William  Beauchamp,  the  eldest,  graduated  at  Christ- 
church  1808;  was  member  for  Worcestershire  1806  ;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  second  Earl  Beauchamp  1816;  and 
died  1823. 

Henry  Beauchamp,  the  third  son,  entered  the  army 
1803 ;  served  in  the  Peninsula  as  captain,  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Talavera  and  the  passage  of  the  Coa,  was 
badly  wounded  in  Massena's  advance  to  Busaco  1810; 
obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  1822.  He  commanded 
the  1st  Life  Guards,  until  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Major-General  1837;  was  made  Lieutenant-General  1841. 
Was  for  many  years  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county 
of  Worcester.     Died  1866. 

Stopford  Eam,  head  of  the  elected  to  Cambridge  1802, 
whose  brothers,  Abel  and  Stephen  George,  were  both 
elected  to  Cambridge  in  1800,  was  ensign  in  the  third  regi- 
ment of  the  Guards  1806,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Talavera  1809. 

John  William  Knox,  elected  second  to  Cambridge  1802, 
became  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  1806  ; 
Rector  of  Yerbeston,  Pembrokeshire,  1810;  resigned  his 
Ushership  1822.  Was  a  great  contributor  to  the  West- 
minster Epilogues  and  Epigrams. 

Digby  Mackworth  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1802,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Digby  Mackworth,  Bart.,  of  Gnoll, 
county  Glamorgan.  He  entered  the  army  1807,  and  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  1837.  He  served 
six  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  and  one  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  France ;  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Talavera,  Busaco,  Albuera,  Pyrenees,  Toulouse,  and 
Waterloo.  He  received  the  Companionship  of  the  Guelphic 
Order  and  the  thanks  of  his  late  Majesty  for  his  services  in 
quelling  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
October  1831. 
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His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  educated  at  West- 
minster School. 

Richaed  Richaeds  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College, 
1802,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Baron  Richards,  of  Coed,  Merioneth- 
shire. After  graduating  in  1812,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  1814,  Accountant- 
General  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
1820,  which  offices  he  resigned  on  being  made  a  Master  in 
Chancery  in  1841.  His  only  son  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
in  1838.  Three  of  his  brothers  were  elected  to  the  Uni- 
versities in  1808,  1814,  1840.  He  had  two  other  brothers 
at  the  school :  Thomas  Watkin,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Chief 
Baron,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Vicar  of  Seighford,  Staffordshire;  Rector  of  Pattenham, 
Surrey,  1823  ;  and  Chaeles,  the  seventh  son,  who  was 
appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Control  1822,  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  when  President  of 
that  Board.     Charles  died  1840. 

Geoeqe  Geanville  Venables-Veenon,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1803, 
was  chosen  member  for  Lichfield  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1806-7-12-18-20-26  and  1830.  In  1831  he  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  Oxford. 

His  father,  the  Hon.  Edwaed  Venables-Veenon,  was  the 
seventh  son  of  George,  first  Lord  Vernon  of  Sudbury, 
county  Derby.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  first  Earl 
Harcourt.  He  was  educated  as  a  Town  boy  at  Westminster 
School ;  was  Chaplain-in- Ordinary  to  the  King,  Preben- 
dary of  Gloucester,  Rector  of  Sudbury ;  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
1791,  Archbishop  of  York  1807;  died  1847.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  cousin,  Field  Marshal  William,  Earl  of 
Harcourt,  1830,  the  Archbishop  succeeded  to  the  chief 
portion  of  that  nobleman's  estate,  and  changed  his  name  to 
Harcourt. 
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The  Archbishop's  brother,  Henry  Venables-Vernon, 
third  Lord  Vernon,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
He  died  1829.  Having  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  he  changed  his  name  to  Sedley,  but 
again  adopted  his  patronymic,  when,  in  1813,  he  succeeded 
his  elder  brother  by  the  half  blood  in  the  title  and  estates 
of  the  Vernons.  His  eldest  son,  George  Charles  Sedley, 
was  also  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  succeeded  as 
fourth  Lord  Vernon.     Died  1838. 

Edward  Ellis,  second  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1803, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School 
1806,  Under-master  1814,  Vicar  of  Chippenham,  Wilts, 
1815.     Died  1825. 

Edward  Anthony  Angelo,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1803;  entered  the  army  1803;  was  Captain  1806;  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Egypt  1807;  served  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria  1808;  with  Walcheren  expedition  1809;  was 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  with  the  army  in  Catalonia 
1812-13;  Major  1814;  attached  to  the  Austrian  Army, 
where  he  acted  as  A.D.C.  to  Major-General  Count  Nugent 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  was 
present  at  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Trieste,  Cattaro,  and 
Ragusa;  became  full  Colonel  1846;  and  was  decorated 
with  the  Third  Class  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  knighthood. 

Edward  Jenkinson,  elected  second  to  Cambridge  1803, 
died,  1809,  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Talavera  la 
Reyna  on  the  28th  of  July,  being  then  a  Captain  in  the 
army,  and  Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 

Willtam  Frederic  Chambers,  *  elected  head  to  Cam- 
bridge 1804;  proceeded  M.D.  1818  ;  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  1819;  in  1816  he  was 
elected  Physician  to   St.  George's  Hospital.     About   1844 

*  Munk's  "  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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lie  may  be  considered  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  in  London.  lie  had  for  many  years  the  most 
extensive  business  of  any  physician  in  the  town,  and  his 
income  from  1836  to  1851  is  known  to  have  ranged  between 
seven  and  nine  thousand  guineas  a  year.  Wisdom,  judg- 
ment, great  energy,  industry,  and  perseverance  were 
qualities  eminent  in  him.  When  he  commenced  practice 
he  made  clear  and  concise  memoranda  in  Latin  of  every 
case  that  came  before  him,  and  he  continued  that  habit  to 
the  last.  The  books  he  used  for  this  purpose  were  quarto 
volumes  of  four  hundred  pages.  He  filled  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  of  these,  besides  numerous  thinner  quartos  in 
the  shape  of  indices.  In  1836  he  was  gazetted  Physician 
to  Queen  Adelaide.  He  was  next  year  Physician  to  the 
King.  He  was  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  present 
Queen,  and  likewise  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Died  in  1855. 
Dr.  Chambers  had  two  sons  at  Westminster  between  1842 
and  1846.  The  elder,  William  Frederic  Chambers,  who 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  received  holy  orders,  and  is  Vicar 
of  North  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire.  The  younger,  Robert 
Harcourt  Chambers,  who  also  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
became  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  holds  office 
in  the  Effects  Department  of  the  War  Office. 

Edward  Venables-Vernon,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1804, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Archbishop.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  rare  abilities  and  classical  attainments,  who,  in 
1805,  wrote  a  celebrated  Latin  poem  which  obtained  the 
University  prize, — "  Natale  Solum."  He  died  at  Christ- 
church  of  scarlet-fever  1806. 

William  John  Law,  elected  second  to  Oxford  1804,  won 
the  University  prize  for  Latin  verse  1807;  the  subject, 
"  Plata  Fluvius,"  took  a  first  class  in  classics  1808;  was 
called  to  the  Bar ;  appointed  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  ; 
Commissioner  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  1824. 

David  Longlands,  elected  to  Oxford  1804,  was  one  of 
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the  Ushers  of  Westminster  School  from  1808  until  1821. 
He  died  1849.  Was  famous  at  Oxford  as  being  one  of  the 
best  skaters  ever  seen  at  the  University. 

Edward  Smedley,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1 805,  was 
admitted  into  Westminster  School  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year.  He  is  said  very  early  to  have 
displayed  the  taste  for  English  verse  for  which  he  was 
remarkable  in  after-life.  He  is  a  signal  example  of  the 
widely- differing  powers  required  for  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matical studies,  as  compared  with  those  necessary  for 
distinction  in  the  Belles  Lettres.  He  accomplished  nothing 
more  in  his  B.A.  degree  than  to  be  "  wooden  spoon. "  In 
1810  one  of  the  members'  prizes  for  Latin  prose  was 
awarded  him  as  a  Middle  Bachelor,  and  in  1811  he  obtained 
a  similar  distinction  as  Senior  Bachelor.  In  1813  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge ; 
obtained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  English  verse  1813,  the 
subject  being  "  The  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  ";  and  in 
1814,  when  it  was  "  Jephthah."  The  next  year  he  was 
not  successful,  but  the  examiners  were  so  well  pleased  with 
his  poem  on  "  Jonah,"  that  they  requested  him  to  print  it. 
He  left  off  writing  for  this  prize  until  1827,  when  he  was 
again  successful,  on  the  "Marriage  in  Cana";  and  again 
in  1828,  on  "  Saul  at  Endor."  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  and 
Clerk  in  Orders  of  St.  James's  Parish,  Westminster. 
Shortly  after  he  became  evening  lecturer  at  St.  Giles's, 
Camberwell.  In  1829  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  Sleaford, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  whole  receipts  from  this 
never  exceeded  ten  pounds  a  year ;  yet,  though  he  lived  in 
poverty,  he  brought  up  his  family  without  having  to  beg 
from  others,  and  endured  infirmities  of  body,  and  the 
hardships  and  anxieties  arising  from  straitened  circum- 
stances, not  only  with  patience,  but  with  an  unruffled  and 
cheerful  temper.  He  died  at  Dulwich  1836.  His  poetical 
works,  besides  those  alluded  to,  were, — "  Prescience ;  or 
the  Secrets  of  Divination"  1816;  "Religio  Clerici ;  or  a 
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Churchman's  Epistles"  1818;  "A  Churchman's  Second 
Epistle"  1819;  "The  Parson's  Choice;  or,  Town  or 
Country"  1821;  "Lux  Renata  :  a  Protestant's  Epistle/' 
about  1827.  His  prose  publications  were, — A  Sermon 
preached  on  the  Death  of  Dean  Andre wes  1825  ;  a  pamphlet 
on  Westminster  School  1829 ;  "  The  History  of  Venice  " 
1831-32;  "The  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France";  "The  History  of  France,  from  the  final  Par- 
tition of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Peace  of 
Cambray."  He  wrote  likewise  the  historical  portions  of 
the  "Annual  Registers"  for  the  years  1799,  1800,  and 
1801,  and  the  biographical  articles  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia ";  and  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
"  British  Critic."  But  his  principal  employment  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  of 
which  he  accepted  the  editorship  in  1822,  beginning  with 
the  seventh  number,  writing  many  of  the  articles  himself, 
and  revising  all.  He  was  much  rejoiced  in  being  able  to 
send  his  son,  Edward  Hume  Smedley,  to  Westminster 
School  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Monteagle.  This 
son  was  appointed  Clerk  in  the  Audit  Office  1835. 

Leveson  Venables-Vernon,  elected  head  to  Oxford 
1806,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
brother  to  George  Granville  Venables-Vernon,  who  was 
elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1803.  He  obtained  a  second- 
class  in  classics  in  1809;  was  appointed  Rector  of  Roth- 
bury,  Northumberland,  1813;  Vicar  of  Sutton-in-the- 
Forest,  York;  of  Kirkby -in- Cleveland  1819;  Rector  of 
Stainton  1822;  of  Stokesley  1823;  and  in  the  last-named 
year  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland.  He  was  Rector  of 
Beckenham,  Kent,  from  1835  until  1838.  In  1827  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  York.  He  pub- 
lished,—"A  Visitation  Sermon"  in  1823;  "  A  Charge  to 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  on  Synods  and  Convoca- 
tions "  1830;  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge,  vindicating 
the  Scriptural  Accounts  from  the  Doubts  recently  cast  upon 
it  by  Geological  Speculations  "  1838  ;  "  A  Remonstrance  to 
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the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  his  recent  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury"  1850;  " Lectures  on  the  Four 
Gospels  Harmonised"  1851. 

John  Wingfield  succeeded  Yincent  in  1802.  He  had 
been  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1778;  had  been  pre- 
viously Usher,  and  then  Under-master.  He  resigned  the 
Head-mastership  in  December  1802,  on  being  made  a 
Prebendary  of  Worcester.  He  was  subsequently  a  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  also  Yicar  of  Bromsgrove-cum- 
King's  Norton.  Died  at  Worcester  1825,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  there.  Dr.  Wingfield  had  two  sons  at 
Westminster  School,  but  neither  of  them  in  College  : — 
William  Frederick,  graduated  B.A.  of  Christchurch 
1835,  M.A.  1838;  and  George  Augustus,  who  became  a 
barrister,  and  died  in  London  1844. 

William  Carey*  was  born  on  the  18th  of  November,  1770, 
and  was  admitted  into  Westminster  School  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Yincent.  He  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  1789  ; 
graduated  M.A.  1796;  became  a  tutor  of  Christchurch  and 
then  censor  in  1798,  which  office  he  retained  till  Christmas 
1802,  when  he  was  made  Prebendary  of  York.  While  at 
Christchurch  he  was  perpetual  Curate  of  Cowley,  Oxon, 
and  one  of  His  Majesty's  preachers  at  Whitehall.  He 
was  appointed  Head-master  in  January  1803,  principally 
through  the  great  efforts  made  on  his  behalf  by  Cyril 
Jackson,  Dean  of  Christchurch ;  but  the  youth  of  Carey 
caused  many  persons  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the 
appointment.  He  obtained  the  post  of  Sub-almoner  to  the 
King  in  1807,  and  was  nominated  a  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, March  18,  1809.  In  December  1814  he  resigned 
the  Head-mastership,  and  retired  to  his  Yicarage  of  Sutton- 
in-the-Forest,  York.  On  his  resignation,  he  was  presented 
with  two  very  handsome  silver  vases,  one  the  gift  of  the 
Queen's   Scholars,  the  other  of  the  Town  boys.     He  was 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1846,  vol.  xxvi. 
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made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  October  16,  1820;  translated  to 
the  See  of  St.  Asaph,  February  20,  1830.  His  only 
publication  was  a  sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1809.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  September 
1866,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  his  monument  within  the 
cathedral : — 

In  Coemetrio  adjacente,  prout  ipse  voluifc, 
Sepultus  est  Vir  admodum  Eeverendus 

Gulielmus  Carey,  S.T.P. 

Natus  XIV  KAL.  DEO.  MDCCLXIX, 

Denatus  ID.  Septr.  MDCCCXLVI. 

Ex  aede  Christi  apud  Oxon.  favente  Cyrillo  Jackson 

Ad  Westmonasterienses  suos  reversus 

Scholae  Regime  Ann.  xii  Archididascalus  invigilavit  ; 

In  Episcopatum  erectus  Ecclesiam  Exoniensem  Ann.  x, 

Deinde  Asaphensem  Ann.  xvi,  gubernavit  ; 

Qua  fide,  liberalitate,  animi  constantia, 

Qua  rerum  gerundarum  solertia, 

Taceat  m armor,— teste ntur  omnes 

Qui  ilium  Amicum,  Magistrum,  Diocesanum  habuerunt, 

Quorum  commodis  munifice  ac  pientissime  consuluit — 

Marito  conjunctissimo 

Hoc  quantulumcunque  amoris  monumentum 

Vidua  Mcerens  P.  O. 

In  the  adjoining  churchyard,  according  to  his  own  wish, 

Lies  buried  the  Right  Reverend 

William  Carey,  D.D. 

Born  Nov.  18,  1769, 

Deceased  Sept.  13,  1846. 

Returning  from  Christchurch,  Oxford,  to  his  old  School,  Westminster, 

Through  the  kind  exertions  of  Cyril  Jackson, 

He  watched  over  that  Royal  Foundation  as  Head-master  for  twelve  years. 

He  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter, 

And  governed  that  diocese  for  ten  years. 

Then  that  of  St.  Asaph  for  sixteen. 

How  great  was  his  Fidelity,  Liberality,  Firmness  of  purpose, 

Skill  in  the  conduct  of  business, 

Let  not  marble  tell, — all  can  testify 

Who  were  his  friends,  pupils,  or  clergy, 

For  whose  interests  he  made  munificent  and  most  dutiful  provision. 
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His  sorrowing  widow  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected, 

As  a  memorial,  trivial  though  it  be, 
Of  her  affection  for  a  most  attached  and  beloved  husband. 

F.  H.  F. 

Bishop  Carey  bequeathed  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  invested  in  the  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  annually  amongst  the 
Westminster  students  of  Christchurch. 

Thomas  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford  1806,  eldest  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  brother  to  J.  H.  and  G. 
Randolph,  elected,  1768,  1809,  1815,  took  a  second  class  in 
classics  1809 ;  was  appointed  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
1812 ;  instituted  Rector  of  Much  and  Little  Hadham, 
Herts,  in  the  same  year,  and  nominated  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King,  October  24,  1825.  He  was  son-in- 
law  to  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  (Election,  1764),  and  has 
had  five  sons  at  Westminster  School  (Elections,  1832, 1834, 
1842,  1845).  Some  verses  written  on  his  marriage  were 
spoken  at  the  Westminster  Election  dinner,  before  Sir 
Archibald  Macdonald  and  Bishop  Randolph,  who  were 
present  in  College  Hall.  Mr.  Randolph's  third  son,  George 
Granville  Randolph,  was  removed  from  Westminster  School 
to  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  obtained  the 
gold  medal.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant  1837,  and 
Commander  1846. 

Thomas  Salter,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  in  1807, 
was  the  son  of  E.  Salter,  and  brother  to  E.  M.  and  J.  Salter 
(Elections,  1759,  1809,  1810);  obtained  a  second  class  in 
classics  in  1811. 

William  Cleaver,  elected  second  to  Oxford  1807,  was 
the  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Election,  1763)  and 
brother  to  H.  Cleaver  (Election,  1814)  ;  obtained  the 
University  prize  for  Latin  verse  1808, — subject,  c(  Delphi"; 
was  selected  to  speak  the  English  poem  at  Lord  Granville's 
installation  at  Oxford ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
1819;  Rector  of  Delgany,  Ireland. 
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Henry  Lewis  Wickham,  elected  to  Oxford  1807,  obtained 
a  second  class  in  classics  in  1810;  in  conjunction  with  his 
cousin,  J.  A.  Cramer,  published  a  treatise  on  the  passage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar ; 
was  appointed  Receiver- General  of  Gibraltar ;  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1830;  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Department  of  Excise 
1833;  a  Commissioner  for  French  Claims  1838  ;  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  the  same  year. 
His  son  was  admitted  into  College  1846. 

Charles  Harcourt  Chambers,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1807,  was  brother  of  W.  F.  Chambers  (Election,  1804),  and 
was  fifth  wrangler  in  1811 ;  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Lay 
Fellowship  at  Trinity  College,  and  graduated  M.A.  1814. 
After  practising  as  a  barrister  in  England  for  some  years, 
he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  1823.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  West  1828,  he  became  acting  Chief  Justice; 
died  1828. 

John  Mytton,*  afterwards  famous  for  his  sporting 
eccentricities,  was  at  Westminster  as  a  Town  Boy  in  1810. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  spent  eight  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  nearly  double  his  allowance ;  and  at  this  time 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
requesting  an  increase  of  income,  as  he  was  going  to  be 
married,  to  which  he  received  the  following  brief  reply  : — 
"  Sir,  if  you  can't  live  on  your  allowance,  you  may  starve ; 
and  if  you  marry,  I  will  put  you  in  prison. " 

Henry  CoTTON,t  elected  to  Oxford  1807,  obtained  a  first 
class  in  classics  1810,  and  was  afterwards  Greek  reader  at 
Christchurch.  He  was  made  Sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  1814 ;  Vicar  of  Cassington,  Oxon,  from  1818  until 
1824 ;  proceeded  P.C.L.  1820 ;  was  Prebendary  of  Cashel 

*  "  Life  of  Jack  Mytton,"  by  Nimrod.        f  Chalmers's  Biography. 
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Cathedral   1823;    Archdeacon   of    Cashel   1824;   Dean   of 
Lismore  1834. 

Archdeacon  Cotton  published  : — "  Dr.  Wotton's  Thoughts 
on  a  Proper  Method  of  Studying  Divinity ;  with  Bibliogra- 
phical Notes,"  1818;  A  Visitation  Sermon,"  1824;  "A 
Typographical  Gazetteer/'  an  index  of  places  where  books 
have  been  printed,  1824,  and  a  second  edition,  much 
improved,  in  1831 ;  "  A  List  of  the  Editions  of  the  Bible, 
and  Parts  thereof,  in  English,  from  the  year  1505  to  1820  ; 
with  Specimens  of  Translations,  and  Biographical  Descrip- 
tions," 1825 ;  "  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in 
the  Sacred  Text ;  with  Bishop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the 
same/'  1827;  "A  Short  Explanation  of  Obscure  Words 
in  our  Translation  of  the  Bible,"  1832;  "  Five  Books  of 
Maccabees  in  English,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,"  1833; 
"  Fasti  Ecclesige  Hibernicae,"  in  nine  parts,  the  first  pub- 
lished, 1845;  the  last,  1850. 

Richard  Carr  Glyn,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College, 
1807,  left  previous  to  election  to  the  University.  He  was 
brother  of  T.  C,  G.  H.,  and  R.  S.  Glyn  (Elections,  1808, 
1814,  1817).  He  obtained  a  writership  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Bengal  establishment  in  1809,  and  arrived  in 
India  1812.  He  came  back  to  England  on  furlough  in 
1813,  and  remained  at  home  until  1818.  After  his  return 
to  India,  he  filled  various  offices  in  the  judicial  and  revenue 
departments  in  different  Indian  towns,  and  retired  in  1841. 

Thomas  Clayton  Glyn,  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1808, 
obtained  the  first  University  honors  in  mathematics  and  the 
second  in  classics,  in  1811.  He  afterwards  took  holy  orders, 
but  had  no  cure  of  souls.  He  had  three  sons  on  the  founda- 
tion at  Westminster  School.  Mr.  Glyn's  uncle,  Richard  Carr 
Glyn,  and  his  father,  Thomas  Glyn,  were  also  at  Westminster 
School.  They  were,  respectively,  the  third  and  fourth  sons 
of  Sir  Richard  Glyn,  Bart.,  banker,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1758,  and  M.P.  for  London  and  for  Coventry.     Thomas, 
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the  fourth  son,  was  born  in  1755;  became  an  officer  in  the 
First  Regiment  of  the  Guards ;  was  made  colonel,  for 
capturing,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the  enemy's  colors 
at  the  battle  of  Lincelles. 

Richard  Carr,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard's  second 
marriage,  was  born  in  1755,  and,  like  his  father,  was  an 
alderman  and  banker  in  London,  and  president  of  Bridewell 
and  Bethlehem  Hospitals.  He  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1798,  and  created  a  baronet  1800,  and  was  M.P. 
for  St.  Ives.  Of  his  sons,  one  was  in  College,  and  all  the 
others  were  at  the  school  as  Town  boys  (see  Election,  1818). 

John  Bull,  elected  to  Oxford  1808,  took  the  highest 
University  honors,  classical  and  mathematical,  in  1811  ; 
became  tutor  and  censor  of  Christchurch ;  filled  the  Uni- 
versity offices  of  Public  Examiner  1817  ;  of  Proctor  1820; 
of  Select  Preacher  1822.  He  was  also  a  Whitehall  Preacher 
and  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University ;  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter  1823;  Rector  of  Sowton,  Devon,  and 
Canon  Residentiary  of  Exeter  1825  ;  Archdeacon  of  Barn- 
staple, and  Rector  of  Lezant,  Cornwall,  from  1826  to  1830; 
Prebendary  of  York  1826;  Vicar  of  Haverton  1830.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Henry  Bull,  elected  to  Oxford  1815. 

Robert  Vaughan  Richards,  elected  to  Oxford  1808,  took 
a  first-class  in  classics,  and  also  in  mathematics  in  1811  ; 
was  called  to  the  Bar  1819  ;  Q.C.  1839. 

Edward  Montagu  Salter,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1809,  was  brother  to  T.and  J.  Salter  (Election  1807, 
1810) ;  entered  the  church  ;  was  Perpetual  Curate  of  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent,  1819;  Rector  of  Woodnorton  cum  Swanton- 
Novers,  Norfolk,  1825.     He  died  there  in  1845. 

John  Honeywood  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford  1809, 
brother  to  T.  Randolph  (election  1806),  took  a  second-class 
in  classics  1812.  He  was  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  from 
1815  until  1817;    Rector  of  Burton-Coggles,  Lincolnshire, 
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1816;  Chaplain  of  the  British  Factory  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1818;  Kector  of  Fobbing,  Essex,  1822;  and  in  the 
same  year  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Rector  of  Northold, 
Middlesex,  1822  ;  Rector  of  Mistley  cum  Bradfield  and  Man- 
ningtree,  Essex,  1839;  Rector  of  Sanderstead  1845.  He 
was  the  father  of  John  Randolph,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1839;  and  of  Charles  Wilson  Randolph,  who  was  admitted 
into  St.  Peter's  College  1838,  but  left  before  election  to  the 
University. 

Augustus  Pechell,  elected  to  Oxford  1809,  the  eldest 
son  of  Augustus  Pechell,  elected  to  Oxford  1772;  took  a 
second-class  in  classics  1812  ;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1817  ; 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Daniel's, 
but  resigned  in  1843. 

Thomas  Vowler  Short,  elected  to  Oxford  1809 ;  took  a 
first-class  in  classics,  and  also  in  mathematics  1812  ;  received 
Holy  Orders,  and  became  curate  of  Cowley,  Oxon,  1816. 
He  was  tutor  of  Christchurch,  and  censor  from  1819  to 
1829  ;  filled  various  University  offices  ;  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Whitehall  Preachers  in  1823 ;  was  rector  of  Stockley- 
Pomeroy,  Devon,  1823;  of  Kingsworthy,  Hants,  1826;  of 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury  1834;  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
1841 ;  of  St.  Asaph  1846.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  education,  and  religious  subjects ;  deceased. 

George  Preston  was  the  only  one  elected  to  Cambridge 
in  1809  who  availed  himself  of  his  election.  He  received 
holy  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Shotley  and  Harkstead, 
Suffolk,  1815.  He  was  appointed  Usher  of  Westminster 
School  1818,  and  Under-master  1826.  He  was  made 
Chaplain  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  1820  ;  Vicar  of  Christ- 
church,  Newgate  (with  the  rectory  of  St.  Leonard,  Forster- 
lane)  1829.  He  died  1841.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  northern  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  nephew  of  his  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1840,  and  his 
eldest  son  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  1837. 

x  2 
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Granville  Venables-Vernon,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1810,  was  the  seventh  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  He  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  and  also  in  mathe- 
matics in  1813.  He  was  M.P.  for  Aldborough,  Yorkshire, 
1815,  and  again  in  1818;  M.P.  for  East  Retford  from  1831 
until  1847.  Assumed  the  surname  of  Harcourt  before  that 
of  Vernon ;  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
York  1818. 

William  Keppel  Barrington,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1811,  was  the  son  of  George  Barrington,  elected  to 
Oxford  1778  ;  was  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Durham 
1825-6  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  sixth  Viscount  Barrington, 
of  Ardglass,  1829;  and  was  M.P.  for  Berks  in  Parliament 
from  1837;  was  chosen  a  Busby  Trustee  1845. 

John  Salter,  brother  to  T.  and  E.  M.  Salter  (election 
1808  and  1809),  was  elected  to  Oxford  1810.  He  obtained 
a  second-class  in  classics  1813 ;  became  Rector  of  Iron 
Acton,  Gloucestershire ;  Rural  Dean,  and  an  honorary 
Canon  of  Bristol. 

Spencer  Mad  an,  elected  to  Cambridge  1810,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Spencer  Madan  elected  to  Cambridge  1776. 
He  did  not  take  his  election,  but  went  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  took  a  second-class  in  classics,  and  a  first  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  appointed  a  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lich- 
field 1818;  Vicar  of  Bath  Easton,  Somersetshire,  1824;  of 
Twiverton  1825.  A  son  of  his  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  1847. 

William  Madan,  brother  to  Spencer  Madan,  elected  to 
Cambridge  1810,  and  to  Frederic  Madan,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1811,  was  elected  to  Oxford  1811.  He  took 
a  double  first-class  in  the  B.A.  examination  in  1814  ;  re- 
ceived holy  orders  ;  was  Vicar  of  Poleworth,  Warwickshire  ; 
died  in  the  Close  at  Lichfield  1824. 

Clinton  James  Fynes  (afterwards  Fynes  Clinton),  elected 
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to  Oxford  1811,  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fynes,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  obtained  leave  to 
assume  the  additional  name  of  Clinton  1821.  He  took 
a  first-class  in  classics  1814;  was  called  to  the  Bar; 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  Newark  1821 ;  was  M.P.  for 
Aldborough  1826,  1830,  and  1831.  He  died  1833.  A  son 
of  his  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1840.  His 
eldest  brother,  Henry,  was  also  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  as  a  Town  boy.  He  will  always  be  famous  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Fasti  Hellenici,"  and  the  "  Fasti  Romani ;" 
or  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
from  the  55th  Olympiad  to  a.d.  641.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Aldborough  from  1806  to  1826,  when  his  brother,  as  men- 
tioned above,  was  returned  in  his  stead.  Another  brother 
of  his  was  admitted  into  College  1813. 

A  son  of  Henry  Fynes  Clinton  (Francis  Henry)  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  as  a  Town  boy.  Went 
from  school  to  Christchurch  ;  in  1838  he  went  to  Spain,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Christino  Army  for  about  two 
years,  and  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  St.  Ferdinand 
by  Espartero  himself.  He  was  appointed  British  arbitrator 
under  the  treaty  with  Portugal  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
in  the  mixed  commission  at  Loanda  1843,  and  died  there 
1844. 

John  Anthony  Cramer,  elected  to  Oxford  1811,  obtained 
a  first-class  in  classics,  and  also  in  mathematics  1814;  was 
Tutor  and  Rhetoric  Reader  at  Christchurch;  Curate  of 
Binsey,  Oxon,  1822-45;  Master  of  the  Schools  in  the 
University  1820  ;  Public  Examiner  1822-4  ;  and  again  in 
1831;  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  1823-5;  Public 
Orator  1829-42;  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall  1831-4;  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  1842;  Dean  of  Carlisle  1844. 
He  published  some  important  and  erudite  works,  chiefly 
historical  and  geographical.  One  of  his  sons,  Henry  Ellis 
Cramer,  was  elected  to  Oxford  1841 ;  and  another,  Lewis 
Anthony  Cramer,  was  admitted  into  College  1840. 
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Alexander  James  Mure,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1811,  did  not  take  his  election,  but  entered  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  as  a  Commoner.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls.  He  died  1828.  He  had  one  brother,  James,  elected 
head  to  Oxford  1814;  and  another,  Philip  William,  elected 
to  Cambridge  1819.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mure, 
Esq.,  of  Great  George- street,  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
of  Cecil  Lodge,  Abbott's  Langley,  Herts,  who  again  was 
the  second  son  of  William  Mure,  Esq.,  of  Caldwell,  Ayr- 
shire, sometime  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  grandson 
of  this  William  Mure,  and  himself  William  Mure,  of  Cald- 
well, was  educated  at  Westminster  School.  He  was  Colonel 
of  the  Eenfrewshire  Militia ;  and  Member  for  that  county. 
He  was  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  1847-8.  In 
1850  he  published  three  volumes  of  a  very  learned  work 
entitled  "  A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Greece." 

Herbert  Barrett  Curteis,  elected  to  Oxford  1812,  of 
Windmill  Hill  and  Peasmarsh  Place,  Sussex,  graduated 
M.A.  1820 ;  travelled  through  Europe  and  in  the  East  for 
more  than  four  years ;  and  on  his  return  married  his  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Mascall,  Esq.,  of  Peasmarsh  Place, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Curteis  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Jeremiah 
Curteis,  Esq.,  of  Windmill  Hill,  Sussex,  who  was  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  Kentish  family,  and  who  represented 
Sussex  from  1829  to  1830.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  representation  of  Sussex,  and  was  Member  for  the 
eastern  division  of  the  county  in  1833  and  1835,  and  for 
Rye  in  1841  and  1847.  His  son,  Herbert  Mascall  Curteis, 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  not  on  the  founda- 
tion ;  was  Head  of  the  Fields,  and  in  the  First  Eight.  He 
went  from  Westminster  to  Christchurch,  and  entered  there 
as  a  gentleman  Commoner;  was  in  the  Christchurch  Eight, 
and  the  University  Eleven  in  1841  and  1842.  He  was 
afterwards  in  the  Sussex  and  All  England  Eleven.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  M.P.  for  Rye,  and  was  for  thirteen 
years  Master  of  the  East  Sussex  Hounds.     His  two  sons, 
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Herbert  Mascall  and  Robert  Mascall,  were  also  educated 
at  Westminster,  where  Herbert  was  Captain  of  Football 
and  in  the  Eleven ;  Robert  was  in  the  Eleven,  and,  after 
leaving  school,  was  one  of  the  Sussex  Eleven. 

William  Thomas  Horner  Fox- Strangways,  elected  to 
Oxford  1813,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Ilchester  by  his  second  marriage  with  Juliana,  daughter  of 
W.  Digby,  Dean  of  Durham  (election  1752).  He  gradu- 
ated M.A.  1820;  was  attached  to  the  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  from  December,  1816,  until  June,  1820;  and 
went  from  Russia  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
until  August,  1822.  On  the  1st  September,  1822,  he  was 
attached  to  the  mission  at  Naples,  and  remained  there  until 
January,  1824,  when  he  was  appointed  first  Attache  to  the 
embassy  in  the  Netherlands ;  he  was  nominated  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Florence,  February  10,  1825;  and  quitted 
that  post  April  5,  1828,  having  acted  during  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  that  time  as  Charge  d' Affaires.  He  was  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Naples,  from  April  5,  1828,  until 
December  5,  1832  ;  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  De- 
partment, from  August  15,  1835,  until  March  6,  1840  ;  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  at 
Frankfort,  August  1,  1840.  He  retired  from  that  appoint- 
ment in  January,  1849.  Mr.  Strangways  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Ilchester  when  sixty  years  of  age,  and  died 
in  1865. 

James  Mure,  elected  head  to  Oxford  in  1814,  was  brother 
to  Alexander  James  Mure,  elected  to  Oxford  1811.  He 
was  born  31st  July,  1796.  In  1803  he  went  to  a  school  at 
Chiswick,  kept  by  an  old  Westminster  King's  scholar, 
commonly  known  as  "  Tom  Home/' — a  good  teacher,  but 
harsh  and  rough  in  his  discipline.  In  1807  he  left  there 
for  Westminster,  and  was  placed  in  the  Under  Fifth,  then 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Dodd,  a  well-known 
wit  and  scholar.  In  1809  he  got  into  College  second,  being 
then  in  his  thirteenth  year.     W.  Fox  Strangways,  after- 
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wards  Lord  Ilchester,  was  the  "  Liberty  boy "  of  that 
election.  In  1814,  having  "stayed  over/'  and  so  spent 
five  years  as  a  King's  scholar,  he  was  elected  to  Christ- 
church.  This  was  the  last  election  under  Dr.  Carey,  who 
resigned  the  Head-mastership  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

At  Christchurch  he  got  the  College  Latin  verse  prize,  sub- 
ject "  Palmyra/'  and  in  the  Michaelmas  term,  1817,  took  a 
first-class  in  classics.  Goodenough  was  nominally  his  tutor, 
but  his  (Goodenough's)  tutorial  work  was  to  a  great  extent 
done  for  him  by  Chas.  Lloyd,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
His  chief  friends  were  Sir  Alex.  Macdonnell,  who  was  next 
to  him  in  the  election,  and  C.  T.  Longley,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  then  of  Canterbury,  who  was  somewhat 
his  senior.  During  his  stay  at  Christchurch,  the  celebrated 
visit  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  to  Oxford, 
accompanied  by  the  Prince  Regent,  took  place. 

In  1818  he  went  abroad,  and  stayed  for  some  months  at 
Valenciennes  with  a  connexion  of  his,  who  was  an  officer  in 
the  English  army.  Valenciennes  was  then  garrisoned  by 
English  troops,  who  formed  part  of  the  allied  army  of  Rus- 
sians, Austrians,  Prussians,  and  English,  occupying  the 
North  of  France,  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  travelling 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year  1819  were  spent  at  Naples,  where  the 
music  was  a  great  attraction.  Rossini  was  then  in  his 
zenith,  and  Colbran,  whom  Rossini  afterwards  married,  was 
prima  donna.  The  surrounding  country  was  much  fre- 
quented by  brigands,  and  all  expeditions  were  at  a  risk. 

In  1820  he  returned  to  Christchurch,  and  stayed  there 
six  months,  taking  pupils,  but  decided  not  to  settle  down 
as  a  college  tutor,  and  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
vacation.  In  October  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
and  began  reading  law.  In  1824  he  was  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  of  which  he  used  to  tell 
many  anecdotes,  chiefly  relating  to  Brougham,  Pollock,  and 
Scarlett. 

After  some  years,  he  discontinued  circuit  and  sessions, 
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and  gave  up  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  living  chiefly  at 
his  father's  house  in  Hertfordshire.  He  married  in  ]  834, 
but  lost  his  wife  about  two  years  afterwards.  Married  a 
second  time  in  1842,  and  thenceforward  lived  chiefly  in 
London. 

His  first  Westminster  Play  Epilogue  was  in  1850,  on  the 
Peace  Congress.  The  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  had  then 
beguu  to  be  talked  about,  and  universal  peace  among  na- 
tions was  a  floating  idea  in  many  minds.  From  that  time, 
he  increased  his  interest  in  and  intercourse  with  the  School, 
and  the  connexion  ultimately  became  a  close  one.  He  sent 
three  sons  there,  of  whom  two  were  in  College.  He  was 
examined  at  some  length  before  the  Public  School  Com- 
mission, and  his  evidence  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  their 
Report.  He  contributed  several  epilogues,  and  constant 
epigrams  for  Election  dinners,  and  was  a  Busby  Trustee. 
At  the  time  of  a  proposal  to  remove  the  School,  and  again 
when  the  new  Governing  Body  was  established,  he  wrote 
pamphlets  expressing  his  views,  and  he  frequently  attended 
the  Play  rehearsals  as  a  "  coach  "  to  the  actors.  Many  of 
the  epigrams  and  epilogues  are  printed  in  the  "Lusus 
Alteri  Westmon.-"  Besides  what  is  there  printed,  and  a 
few  letters  to  the  newspapers,  including  a  political  skit 
written  when  Peel  was  beaten  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
he  published  hardly  anything,  but  left  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
cellanea in  manuscript — epigrams,  vers  de  societe,  transla- 
tions from  Horace,  translations  into  Latin  verse  of  the 
Prayer-book  collects  ;  and,  in  prose,  notes  on  various 
subjects,  and  an  account  of  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

George  Henry  Glyn,  elected  to  Oxford  1814,  was  brother 
of  Thomas  Clayton  Glyn,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1808.  He 
took  a  first-class  in  mathematics,  and  a  second  in  classics ; 
was  Vicar  of  Hexham,  Essex,  1824.     Hied  1847. 

Griffith  Rtchards,  elected  to  Cambridge  1814,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  the  Chief  Baron,  and  brother  of  Richard 
Richards;    admitted    into    St.  Peter's   College   1802.      He 
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did  not  take  his  election,  but  became  a  commoner  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  and 
second  in  mathematics ;  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  was 
made  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  and  afterwards  Q.C. 
Died  1843. 

Peecival  Hart  Dyke,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1814,  but  who  did  not  stay  for  election  to  the  University, 
became  a  commoner  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  St.  Alban's  Hall.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Percival  Hart  Dyke,  of  Lulliugstone  Castle,  Kent, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  1846.  His 
brother,  Thomas  Hart  Dyke,  was  a  Town  boy  at  West- 
minster School,  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christchurch, 
took  holy  orders,  and  became  Hector  of  Lullingstone.  Their 
grandfather,  their  uncle,  and  their  father,  all  successively 
baronets,  were  educated  at  Westminster  School. 

George  Randolph,  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Randolph, 
elected  to  Oxford  1806,  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  1815. 
He  was  Vicar  of  Eastry  and  Worth,  Kent,  1821,  and  Rector 
of  Coulsdon,  Surrey. 

Henry  Bull,  elected  to  Oxford  1815,  was  appointed 
Usher  of  Westminster  School  1819,  and  Under-master 
1821.  He  resigned  in  1826;  became  Vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  1834;  and  in  1838  Perpetual  Curate  of  Lathbury, 
Bucks,  and  Rural  Dean,  which  cure  he  still  holds.  He  is 
also  Hon.  Canon  of  Christchurch ;  is  a  Busby  Trustee.  He 
has  written  ten  epilogues  for  the  Plays,  and  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  epigrams  for  the  Election  dinner. 

William  Henry  Lennox  Lascelles  Fitzgerald  de  Ros, 
elected  to  Cambridge  1815,  did  not  take  his  election,  but 
became  a  commoner  of  Christchurch,  and  afterwards  a 
student;  took  a  second  class  in  classics  1819.  The  same 
year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet;  was  colonel  in  1846, 
and  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  cavalry.  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  in  1839,  he  succeeded  to  the  barony.     He 
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published,  " Yeomanry  Regulations";  and,  in  1851,  "The 
Young  Officer's  Companion/'  Baron  de  Ros  was  a  Privy- 
Councillor,  Lieutenant- General,  Colonel  of  the  4th  Hussars, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Tower;  died  1874;  was  a 
Busby  Trustee. 

James  King,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1815,  but 
who  left  before  election  to  the  University,  entered  as  a 
commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  was  Rector  of  Henley- 
on-Thames  1825;  and  of  Long-field,  Kent,  1826. 

William  Joseph  Berens,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1815,  but  who  left  before  election  to  the  University, 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  1822;  was  made  captain 
1827;  retired  1837. 

David  Dundas,  elected  to  Oxford  1816,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  1823;  made  Q.C.  1840;  Solicitor- General  1846; 
knighted  1847.  He  was  afterwards  Judge  Advocate- 
General  and  was  M.P.  for  Sutherlandshire  from  1837  till 
1852,  and  again  from  April,  1861,  till  May,  1867.  Died 
1877. 

Edward  Yaughan  Williams,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1816,  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant 
Williams,  who  was  King's  Serjeant,  and  who,  in  1799,  pub- 
lished the  reports  of  Sir  Edmund  Saunders.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  1823  ;  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  1846  ;  knighted  1847.  He  published 
in  1824,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  a  fifth 
edition  of  the  Reports  of  Sir  Edmund  Saunders  (which  had 
been  published  by  his  father),  and  prepared  by  himself  a 
sixth  edition  of  the  same  work.  In  1832  he  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Executors 
and  Administrators."  He  had  five  sons  at  Westminster 
School. 

Edward  Murray,  elected  to  Cambridge  1816,  was  the 
second  son  of  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  George  Murray,  Bishop 
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of  St.  David's,  and  next  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  He 
was  Usher  of  Westminster  School,  1820;  Vicar  of  Stins- 
ford,  Dorset,  1823  ;  Vicar  of  Northolt,  Middlesex,  1836. 
He  was  also  Rural  Dean  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester. 

Thomas  Nelson  Waterfield,  elected  to  Cambridge  in 
1817,  remained  there  but  a  short  time;  was  appointed  a 
clerk  in  the  Board  of  Control,  1818,  and  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  was  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College,  1796;  afterwards  as  chief  secretary  to  Mr. 
Courtenay's  successors,  until  he  was  promoted  to  be  a 
senior  clerk  in  that  office. 

Robert  Burr  Bourne,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1817,  took  a 
second  class  in  classics  ;  was  Usher  of  Westminster  School, 
1822-29;  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Cray,  Kent,  1837.  Mr. 
Bourne  has  had  two  sons  at  Westminster  School,  but  not 
in  College. 

William  Page  was  appointed  Head-master  ou  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Carey,  in  1814,  having  previously  been  Under- 
master.  He  was  born  February  18,  1778,  at  Frodsham, 
Cheshire,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Page, 
who  had  been  elected  to  Oxford  in  1755. 

He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  was  elected  from  thence  to  Oxford  in  1795.  He 
was  appointed  Under-master  in  1802.  To  his  classical  pen 
the  school  was  indebted  for  most  of  the  prologues  and 
epilogues  written  between  the  years  1802  and  1819,  in 
which  year  he  died.  He  held  the  Vicarage  of  Willen, 
Bucks,  from  1806  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  must 
have  done  good  service  in  the  school,  for  upon  his  death  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds, 
was  raised  by  old  Westminsters  for  the  assistance  of  his 
family,  who  were  left  in  straitened  circumstances.  A 
naturally  irritable  temper  seems  to  have  somewhat  marred 
his  efficiency.     It  is  commemorated  in  the  doggerel  couplet 
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composed  by  some  of  the  junior  boys,  and  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  masters  then  in  the  school : — 

Carey,  vetus  Smedley,  Jemmy  Dodd,  simul  et  Johnny  Campbell, 
Knox,  Ellis,  Longlands,  Pageque  furore  gravis. 

His  four  sons  were  admitted  King's  scholars,  three  of  them 
were  elected  to  Christchurch.  Two  of  his  nephews  were 
also  on  the  foundation,  and  two  of  his  grandchildren,  sons 
of  Bishop  Lipscombe. 

Thomas  Mato  was  a  Town  boy  at  Westminster — under 
Page — for  eighteen  months,  but  allowed  by  his  father  to 
leave,  and  escape  the  foundation  and  u  its  peculiar  training," 
which,  "with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in- 
cluded occasional  aerostation,"  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  win  a  Fellowship  at  Oriel.  He  did  so,  and  took 
a  First  Class  in  lit.  hum.;  proceeded  M.D.  1818;  was  ad- 
mitted Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  1819; 
was  Harveian  Orator  1841 ;  President  1857;  died  1871. 

Carr  John  Glyn,  elected  to  Oxford,  1818,  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Carr-Glyn.  He  resigned  his  student- 
ship to  become  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Merton  Col- 
lege. He  became  Rector  of  Hinton  Parva,  1813,  and  of 
Whitchampton,  Dorsetshire,  in  1830. 

William  Harrison,  elected  to  Oxford  1818,  was  brother 
of  Henry  Bagshaw  Harrison,  elected  to  Oxford  1815.  He 
was  Usher  of  Westminster  School  for  part  of  1822  ;  Rector 
of  Warminton,  Warwickshire,  1831. 

Robert  Biscoe  elected  to  Oxford,  1819 ;  took  a  First 
class  in  classics  1822  :  was  Perpetual  Curate  of  North  and 
South  Littleton,  Worcestershire;  Rector  of  Whitbourne, 
Herefordshire,  1833;  Prebendary  of  Hereford  1834. 

Philip  William  Mure,  elected  to  Cambridge  1819,  did 
*  Mirak's  "  Eoll  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians." 
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not  take  his  election,  but  went  as  a  commoner  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford  ;  took  a  second  class  in  classics  1822. 

Augustus  Short,  elected  to  Oxford  1820,  brother  to  Mr. 
Short,  elected  1817,  took  a  first  class  in  classics;  was  Tutor 
and  Censor  of  Christchurch  ;  Vicar  of  Ravensthorpe,  1835  ; 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  Australia,  1847;  died 
1883. 

Henry  Edward  Yaux,  elected  head  to  Cambridge,  1820, 
did  not  take  his  election,  but  became  a  commoner  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford;  was  elected  Craven  scholar,  being  of 
founder's  kin,  1822.  He  afterwards  held  an  appointment 
in  a  Government  department  at  Lisbon ;  was  subsequently 
Commissary  to  the  troops  at  Norfolk  Island ;  and  was 
drowned  off  the  coast  there,  1834. 

John  Edward  Gray,  elected  to  Cambridge  1820,  did  not 
take  his  election,  but  went  as  a  commoner  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  Took  a  second  class  in  classics  in  1823.  His  father 
was1  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  himself  was  brother  to  the  first 
Bishop  of  Capetown,  and  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Williamson, 
who  became  Head-master  of  Westminster  School  in  1828. 

Henry  Launcelot  Bigge,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, 1820,  but  who  left  before  election,  was  the  second  son 
of  C.  W.  Bigge,  Esq.,  of  Linden,  Northumberland.  He 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
1827,  was  subsequently  for  some  time  adjutant  of  the  Assam 
Light  Infantry.  He  died  at  Backergunge,  1844.  His 
brother  Edward  was  also  educated  at  Westminster  as  a 
Town  boy ;  removed  to  University  College,  Oxford ;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Merton  College ;  was  appointed  Arch- 
deacon of  Lindisfarne  1842,  afterwards  Yicar  of  Egling- 
ham,  where  he  died,  1844.  Charles  William  Bigge,  the 
father  of  those  above  described,  was  at  Westminster  School. 
He  entered  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  took  his  M.A. 
1798;  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  Second  Battalion 
of  Northumberland  Militia,  and  of  the  Southern  Local 
Militia,  1817;  died  1849. 
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Egerton  Yenables  Yernon,  afterwards  Yernon-Harcourt, 
tenth  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  head  of  those 
elected  to  Oxford,  1821,  took  a  double  first-class,  1824; 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  1830;  became  registrar  of  the 
diocese  of  York  ;  died  1883. 

Eobert  Hussey,  elected  to  Oxford  1821,  took  a  double 
first  class  1824.  He  filled  several  offices  in  his  College  and 
in  the  University ;  was  appointed  a  Whitehall  Preacher 
1841,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  1842  ;  Curate  of 
Binsey,  Oxford,  1845.  He  published  various  learned  and 
antiquarian  treatises,  and  also  sermons.  Among  his  publi- 
cations are  : — "  An  Essay  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Moneys, 
and  the  Roman  and  Greek  Liquid  Measures ;  with  an 
appendix  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  foot,"  1836;  "An 
Account  of  the  Roman  Road  from  Allchester  to  Dorchester, 
and  other  Roman  Remains  in  the  Neighbourhood/''  1841 ; 
a  volume  of  sermons,  with  a  preface,  containing  a  Refuta- 
tion of  the  Theory  founded  upon  the  Syriac  Fragment  of  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius  (by  W.  Cureton),  1849. 

Edmund  Goodenough*  succeeded  to  Page  in  1819.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Robert  Philip  Goodenough,  elected  to 
Oxford  1792  ;  and  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  He  took  the  highest  University  honors  at  his 
examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804  ;  graduated 
M.A.  1807 ;  became  Tutor  and  Censor  of  Christchurch ; 
Curate  of  Cowley,  Oxon,  1810 ;  was  Public  Examiner 
1811;  nominated  one  of  the  Whitehall  Preachers;  Vicar 
of  Warkworth,  Northumberland,  1818;  Sub-Almoner  to 
the  King,  and  Head-master  of  Westminster  School,  1819; 
Prebendary  of  York  1824;  Prebendary  of  Carlisle  1826; 
and  in  the  same  year  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  In 
1828  he  resigned  the  Head-mastership,  and  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Wells  1831,  exchanging  his  stall  at  Westminster 
for  that  preferment  with  Bishop  Ryder.  His  tastes  and 
attainments  in  modern  literature  were  not  unworthy  of  his 

*  Nichols,  "  Literary  Illustrations,"  vol.  vi.  p.  254. 
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classical  excellence.  He  was  especially  fond  of  music. 
But  his  publications  are  confined  to  three  sermons, 
preached,  respectively,  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Carey  1821;  at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy 
1830;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  1832.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  his  father,  the  Bishop,  likewise  published  nothing  but 
three  sermons:  one  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation,  February  25,  1795; 
one  before  the  Lords  on  a  similar  occasion,  on  February  8, 
1809  ;  and  one  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  The  following  well-known  epigram  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  of  these  sermons  : — 

'lis  well-enough  that  Goodenough 

Before  the  Lords  should  preach, 
For  sure-enough  full  bad-enough 

Are  those  he  has  to  teach. 

Edmund  Goodenough  married,  in  1821,  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell,  Esq.,  of  Westbourne  House, 
Middlesex,  and  his  eldest  son  was  admitted  on  the  founda- 
tion in  1841.     He  died  May  2,  1845. 

Edward  Arthur  Smedley,  elected  to  Cambridge  1822, 
was  Usher  of  Westminster  School  from  1828  to  1836,  when 
he  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire. 

William  James  Early  Bennett,  elected  head  to  Oxford 
1823,  became  Usher  of  Westminster  School;  was  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders,  and  became  a  preacher  of  note  in  London. 
In  1843  he  was  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
which  cure  he  resigned  in  1851,  in  consequence  of  a 
popular  outcry  raised  against  his  Tractarian  tendencies,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  theological  works.  In  1871 
the  case  of  u  Sheppard  v.  Bennett  "  came  on  for  hearing 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Real  Presence." 
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Charles  Perkins  Gwilt,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1823,  but  who  did  not  remain  for  election  to  the 
University,  entered  Christchurch,  Oxford,  as  a  Commoner, 
and  was  studying  the  law  after  graduating  in  1831. 
He,  however,  died  from  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
1835.  He  had  given  much  attention  to  heraldic  and 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  had  prepared  for  the  press 
"Notices  relating  to  Thomas  Smith,  of  Campden,  and 
to  Henry  Smith,  sometime  Alderman  of  London/''  which 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  1836.  He  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  Gwilt,  an  eminent  architect  in  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster,  and  had  three  brothers  at  Westminster 
School. 

John  William  Smith  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  the  same  year,  but  did  not  remain  for  election  to 
the  University.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1828,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  there,  and  the  gold  medal 
1830.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  1834,  and  soon  obtained  a 
very  great  reputation  as  a  barrister.  His  principal  works 
are:  "A  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law";  "Leading  Cases 
on  Various  Branches  of  Law";  "A  View  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  an  Action  at  Law  ";  "An  Epitome  of  the  Law  of 
Patents  ";  a  "  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence";  "  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Law  of  Peal  Property."  He 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  ability,  and  would 
probably  have  obtained  the  first  honors  of  his  profession  ; 
but  he  died  in  1845,  thus  being  only  thirty-six  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  latterly  Vice -Treasurer 
and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland. 

John  George  Phillimore,  elected  to  Oxford  1824,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  J.  Phillimore,  and  brother  of  K.  J.,  C.  B., 
and  P.  Phillimore— Elections  1793,  1828,  1840;  admissions 
1832.  He  gained  the  College  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and 
took  a  second-class  in  classics  1827;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  a  Clerk  in  the  Board  of  Control.  He 
graduated   1831  ;  resigned  his  appointment  at  the  Board 
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of  Control  1832;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1832.  He  was 
nominated  one  of  the  faculty  students  at  Christchurch 
1836 ;  was  elected  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple  1850;  Q.C.  1851.  He  has  published  several  works 
on  the  study,  history,  and  principles  of  law. 

William  Pitt  Amherst,  elected  to  Oxford  1824,  second 
Earl  Amherst,  is  the  son  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
Govern  or- General  of  India.  William  Pitt  had  two  brothers 
at  Westminster  School:  the  elder,  Jeffrey,  died  in  India  1826; 
the  younger,  Frederick -Campbell,  died  1829,  after  having 
entered  at  Christchurch,  and  obtaining  a  first-class  in  1827. 
The  present  Earl  took  a  second-class  in  classics  in  1828. 

John  Benthall,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1824,  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders.  He  was  Usher  of  Westminster 
School  from  1829  to  1846.  On  his  resignation  he  received 
private  pupils  at  a  house  near  Staines.  He  has  been  for 
many  years  Vicar  of  Willen,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks ; 
has  published  "  Lectures  on  the  Liturgy/'  in  three  series, 
addressed  to  his  pupils ;  also  "  Songs  of  the  Hebrew 
Poets  in  English  Verse/'  1879;  and  "  Gleanings  in  the 
Harvest  Field,  or  Thoughts  in  Verse  on  portions  of  the 
Church  Services/'  1882.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Benthall  will  allow  a  wider  circulation  to  the  latter  volume, 
which  is,  at  present,  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  as 
from  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  the 
piety  of  the  thoughts  expressed,  it  would  be  welcomed  in 
many  families.  He  was  presented  to  Willen  Vicarage  by 
the  Busby  Trustees  in  1852.  The  living  had  lapsed  to  their 
gift  through  the  failure  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ- 
church to  present  a  Westminster  student. 

George  Phillimore,  elected  to  Oxford  1825,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Phillimore,  Esq.,  of  Deacon's  Hill, 
Herts.  He  was  instituted  Vicar  of  Willen,  Bucks,  1832  ; 
but  resigned  that  living  on  being  presented  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  Rectory  of  Radnage,  in  the  same  county, 
1851. 
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John  Sebastian  Gwilt  was  the  brother  of  C.  P.  Gwilt. 
He  pursued  his  father's  profession  of  architect,  and  in  con- 
junction with  him  wrote  a  small  treatise,  printed  in  1838, 
but  not  published,  entitled  (l  A  Project  for  a  National 
Gallery,"  on  the  site  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

Frederick  Biscoe,  elected  to  Oxford  1826,  took  a  second- 
class  in  classics,  and  also  in  mathematics,  1829 ;  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Turkdean,  Gloucestershire,  1837.  De- 
ceased. 

John  George  Hodgson  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1826,  but  left  before  election  to  the  University. 
He  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  became  Vicar  of 
Croydon  1846 ;  was  Honorary  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral ;  is  at  present  Rector  of  Saltwood,  Hythe. 

In  1826  and  in  1829,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  gave  a 
writership  to  Westminster  School,  to  be  competed  for  by 
Town  boys  as  well  as  King's  scholars.  William  Escombe, 
a  Town  boy,  was  the  successful  candidate  in  this  year.  Jle 
went  out  to  Bombay,  1 828 ;  filled  various  subordinate 
offices,  until  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay  in  the  Judicial,  General,  and  Persian  Departments, 
and  a  member  of  the  Mint  Committee.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles, on  his  way  home,  1847. 

Patrick  Colquhoun — eldest  son  of  James  Colquhoun,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Katharine  Deacon, 
second  daughter  of  James  Deacon,  Comptroller  of  His 
Majesty's  Customs  ;  and  grandson  of  Patrick  Colquhoun, 
author  of  "The  Police  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Metropolis," 
"  Indigence,"  "  The  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire,"  and  other  works  on  political  economy, 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  in  the  years  1781-82-83; — born 
on  the  13th  April,  1815.  He  attributes  his  subsequent 
success  in  life   to  his  being  scarcely  able  to  read  at  eight 
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years  of  age.  On  the  25th  May,  1826,  he  was  admitted 
into  Westminster  School,  and  placed  in  the  Under-second 
as  "  Shadow "  of  Augustus  Milman,  who  was  appointed 
his  "  Substance. "  In  1831,  he  was  passed  into  the 
Sixth  Form,  and  at  Bartholomew  tide,  1832,  left  West- 
minster for  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  scholar.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1837,  but 
did  not  complete  his  M.A.  degree  until  1846,  owing  to 
absence  abroad.  In  1852  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
On  the  1st  May,  1834,  he  was  entered  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  that  Society 
on  the  4th  May,  1837.  On  the  4th  December,  1868,  he 
was  appointed  a  Queen's  Counsel;  and  elected  to  the 
Bench  of  his  Inn  in  Hilary  Term,  1869.  On  the  26th 
February,  1838,  he  took  the  degree  of  Juris  Utriusque 
Doctor  at  Heidelberg.  In  April,  1838,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Legation  of  the  four  free  cities  of 
Germany  at  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Envoy  Syndicus  Sieveking.  On  the  ter- 
mination of  his  Chief's  Mission  he  proceeded  to  Bucharest, 
where  he  resided  until  the  end  of  the  following  March 
with  his  cousin,  Sir  Robert  Gilmour  Colquhoun,  Bart., 
N.S.,  and  afterwards  K.C.B.,  British  Resident  in  that 
principality,  on  whose  decease,  on  the  10th  November, 
1870,  he  succeeded  to  the  chiefship  of  the  family.  On  the 
1st  April,  1831,  he  arrived  in  Constantinople,  and  was  soon 
after  commissioned  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Sublime  Porte ;  he  also  concluded  a  like  treaty  with 
the  Persian  Ambassador  there,  Mirza  Jaffa  Khan.  In 
1842  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  concluded  a 
like  treaty  with  the  Hellenic  Government,  and  proceeded 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Beyrout,  Damascus,  Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem.  In  Cairo  he 
was  received  by  that  extraordinary  man,  Mohammed  Ali, 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasty,  and  returned  via  Athens 
to  Germany  and,  after  giving  an  account  of  his  missions,  to 
London,  where  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  a  member  of  the  Home  Circuit,  during  which 
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time  he  was  appointed  Standing"  Counsel  to  the  Saxon 
Legation,  with  the  rank  of  Aulic  Councillor,  and  of  Olden- 
burg, with  that  of  Secretary  of  Legation.  During  this 
period  he  composed  his  "  Summary  of  the  Roman  Civil 
Law/'  in  four  volumes,  octavo,  for  the  use  of  his  University, 
which,  attracting  the  notice  of  the  then  Colonial  Minister, 
Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lytton,  he  proposed  to  appoint  him 
Governor  of  British  Columbia,  and  subsequently  Chief 
Justice,  but  declining  these  appointments  Sir  Edward,  on 
the  ground  of  his  knowledge  of  Roman  civil  law  and 
Oriental  languages,  appointed  him  in  1858  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  of  the  Ionian  Islands  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  of  which  he,  in  1861, 
became  Chief  Justice,  and  was  knighted.  On  the  cession 
of  those  dependencies  to  the  Crown  of  Greece,  as  an 
inducement  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  to  assume  that 
crown  of  thorns,  he  retired  to  England.  He  is  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  under  the 
presidency  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Albany  ;  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  and  Geographical  Societies ; 
Hon.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Athens  ; 
and,  on  the  28th  June,  1850,  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Madrid.  He  was  created  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Saviour  of  Greece  on  the  8th  June,  1847;  a  Knight  of 
the  Civil  Merit  of  Saxony,  20th  June,  1850  ;  First  Member 
of  the  First  Class  of  the  Mshan  Iftihar  of  the  Sultan, 
15th  March,  1840;  Knight  of  Merit  of  Oldenburg,  4th 
August,  1856  ;  Knight  Commander  of  Albert  the  Valorous 
of  Saxony.  He  is  member  of  the  Athenseum,  Carlton, 
Constitutional,  and  Isthmian  Clubs. 

James  Charles  Henry  Colquhoun,  second  brother  of 
the  above  was  born  1st  February,  1826,  and  entered  as  a 
Town  boy  at  Westminster  on  the  10th  June,  1839,  and 
left  in  1844.  He  graduated  LL.B.  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 1851,  and  is  a  Knight  of  Albert  the  Valorous  of 
Saxony,  and  a  Commander  of  the  Mshan  Iftihar  of  Turkey. 
He  has  resided  at  Cannes  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
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and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  present  prosperity  of 
that  fashionable  winter  resort  by  organising  clubs,  societies, 
regattas,  and  other  local  institutions. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  intermarried  with  the  Earl 
of  Limerick  in  1878. 

Ewing  Pye  Colquhoun,  the  youngest  brother  of  the 
above,  was  born  on  the  11th  September,  1827,  and  entered 
Westminster  on  the  10th  June,  1839 ;  graduated  in  Arts 
from  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  a 
scholar,  in  1851,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1868.  He  was  a  Commander  of  the  Mshan 
Iftihar  of  Turkey,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  Member  of  the  AthenEeum  Club.  He  translated 
from  several  foreign  languages  shorter  works  of  a  political 
literary  character,  and  died  at  Naples  in  February,  1874. 

Joseph  Anstice,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1827,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  of  whom  but  one 
or  two  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  generation.  After  distancing 
all  competitors  at  Westminster  in  1828,  he  obtained  the 
Newdigate  prize,  the  subject  being  "  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion."  In  1830  he  took  a  double  first-class.  In  1834  he 
won  the  University  prize  for  the  English  essay  ;  also  the 
prize  for  the  Latin  essay,  given  to  Bachelors  of  Christ- 
church.  He  was,  soon  after  taking  his  degree,  chosen  the 
First  Classical  Professor  of  King's  College,  London.  His 
inaugural  lecture,  on  "  The  Advantages  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture," was  published.  His  health,  however,  began  to  give 
way,  and  he  retired  to  Torbay,  and  took  pupils,  intending 
to  enter  into  holy  orders.  About  this  time  he  composed  a 
volume  of  beautiful  hymns,  which  were  privately  printed. 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  February,  1836,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  His  brother  was  admitted  into  College  the 
same  year. 

Herbert  Kynaston,  elected   to   Oxford   1827,  obtained 
the  Christchurch  prize  for  Latin  verse,  subject,  "  Scythas 
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Nomades,"  1829  ;  took  a  first-class  in  classics  1831 ;  was 
Tutor  and  Greek  reader  at  Christchurch.  He  was  nominated 
to  the  post  of  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  1838  ; 
died  October  26,  1878.  He  was  a  contributor  to  West- 
minster epilogues,  and  was  well  known  for  his  scholarlike 
compositions  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

Langton  Edward  Brown,  elected  to  Cambridge  1827, 
was  appointed  Curate  of  Winterbourne  Earls,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Winterbourne  Dantsey,  Wilts,  1839  ;  Hector  of 
Dormington,  with  Bartestree,  Hereford,  1844,  which  living 
he  at  present  holds. 

Henry  Harrison,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1827,  abiit.  He  was  chaplain  to  Viscount  Beresford,  and 
Iucumbent  of  Kilndown,  in  Goudhurst,  Kent,  1840,  which 
living  he  at  present  holds. 

Eobert  Joseph  PHiLLiMORE,born  1810,head  of  those  elected 
to  Oxford  1828,  was  the  brother  of  J.  G-.  Phillimore,  elected 
1824.  He  took  a  second-class  in  classics  1831;  obtained 
previously  the  College  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  afterwards 
that  for  Latin  prose.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Board  of 
Control  from  1832  to  1835;  proceeded  D.C.L.  1838;  was 
called  to  the  Bar  1841 ;  was  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chichester  1844;  Chancellor  of  Salisbury  1845.  He  has 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Constitution  as  it  is, 
or  Democracy,"  which  appeared  at  first  anonymously  in 
1837;  but  he  affixed  his  name  to  a  second  edition,  which 
appeared  in  the  same  year ;  a  "  Letter  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
suggested  by  the  Questions  of  International  Law  raised  in 
the  Message  of  the  American  President,"  1842  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  "  The  Case  of  the  Creole,"  considered  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Ashburton;  "Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,"  in  two  volumes  compiled  from  the 
Hagley  MSS.,  1845;  "  A  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Koluck's  Preface  to  Julius  Trenherz's  Translation  of 
Gladstone's  State  in  its  Relation  with  the  Church,"  1845; 
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"  Thoughts  on  the  Law  of  Divorce  in  England,  with  a 
Reply  to  certain  Strictures  in  the  Law  Revietv,  1845  ;  "  A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Domicile/'  1847 ;  "  The  Practice  and 
Courts  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  the  Statements 
in  Mr.  Bouverie's  Speech  Examined,  with  Observations  on 
the  Value  of  the  Study  of  Civil  and  International  Law  in 
this  Country,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone/' 
1848.  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  succeeded  Sir  John  Harding 
as  Queen's  Advocate.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Dr.  Lushington 
as  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  Chief  Ecclesiastical 
Judge  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, — or,  to  give  his  full 
titles, — he  became  Dean  of  the  Arches,  Official  Principal 
of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England. 

By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  1873,  three 
Courts,  viz.,  Court  of  Probate,  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,  and  Admiralty  Court,  were  combined 
to  form  what  was  called  the  "  The  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice/'  and  Sir 
R.  Phillimore  became  a  judge  of  this  division,  retaining, 
however,  his  other  judicial  offices,  which  did  not  come  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court.  As  a  matter  of  practice 
the  Admiralty  portion  of  the  business  usually  fell  to  his 
share,  while  the  rest  of  it  was  taken  by  the  President,  Sir 
James  Hannen.  After  the  passing  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act,  1875,  Sir  R.  Phillimore  relinquished  his 
ecclesiastical  judgeships,  and  thereupon  acquired  the  full 
position  of  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court.  Lord 
Penzance,  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874, 
succeeded  ex  officio  to  the  posts  of  Official  Principal  and 
Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 

Sir  Robert  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1881,  more  than  a 
year  before  his  resignation,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of 
Hilary  Sittings,  1883,  so  that  he  sat  from  January  to  Easter 
in  the  New  Law  Courts.  The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  dad- 
stone,  was  on  the  Bench  when  Sir  Robert  gave  his  farewell 
address  to  the  Bar. 

The  most  important   works  of  this  eminent  lawyer  are 
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his  "  Ecclesiastical  Law/'  and  his  "  Commentaries  on  Inter- 
national Law."  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  latter  book 
he  has  recently  re-edited.  He  has  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Lessing's  "  Laocoon."  Sir  Robert  was  M.P.  for 
Tavistock  from  1853  to  1857. 

In  1827  there  left  Westminster  School,,  under  remarkable 
circumstances,  a  boy  whose  name  will  never  perish  so  long 
as  commiseration  and  solicitude  shall  be  felt  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  criminal  classes  of  England — Henry  Mayhew.* 
This  boy  was,  in  the  above-mentioned  year,  a  candidate  for 
the  foundation.  Like  some  others,  he  had  brilliant  abilities, 
but  little  industry,  and  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
candidates  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Monday  on  which 
all  below  a  certain  number  were  to  be  excluded  from  further 
competition.  The  Master,  who  was  his  private  tutor, 
adjured  him  to  make  some  great  effort.  His  Help  likewise 
did  his  best  to  quicken  him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Thus 
urged,  he  resolved  to  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  so 
earnest  was  he,  that  he  took  to  the  Abbey  service  on 
Saturday  a  Greek  grammar  in  lieu  of  prayer-book.  One 
of  the  Masters,  Hodgson,  whose  nephew  was  in  the  next 
challenge,  saw  May  hew  intent  on  Greek  instead  of  prayers, 
and  after  service  demanded  of  the  boy  what  book  he  had 
been  reading  in  the  Abbey,  and  upon  being  informed, 
further  inquired  what  he  meant  by  such  sacrilegious 
behaviour  ?  "I  am  in  the  Greek  challenge,  sir,  on  Monday 
morning,  and  I  mean  to  take  your  nephew,  and  to  do  this 
I  am  obliged  to  use  all  my  time  in  preparation."  "  Very 
well,"  said  the  Master,  "  write  me  out  five  hundred  lines  of 
Virgil."  "  I  can't  do  it,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  prepare  for  the  challenge  if  I  do,  or  to  take 
your  nephew."  So  the  colloquy  ended.  Mayhew,  in  the 
Greek  challenge,  passed  from  the  bottom  to  the  centre  of 
the  candidates,  and  took  the  nephew.  The  next  morning 
Hodgson  asked  for  the  five  hundred  lines.     "  I  was  not 

*  Author  of  "  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor." 
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able  to  do  them,  sir.  I  could  not  else  have  prepared  for 
the  challenge,  or  taken  your  nephew  as  I  have  done/'  A 
monitor  was  sent  for,  and  Dr.  Goodenough  asked  Mayhew 
why  he  had  not  done  the  lines  ?  The  Head-master,  who 
was  both  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  unwonted  diligence 
and  singular  success  of  the  boy,  received  for  answer  that 
the  whole  of  his  time  had  been  taken  up  in  preparing  for 
the  challenge,  and  that  there  had  been  no  time  to  write  the 
imposition.  Thereupon,  Goodenough  said  that  he  would 
not  flog  him  then,  but  would  allow  him  the  whole  of  the 
next  day  in  which  to  write  the  imposition.  In  the  after- 
noon  of  the  next  day  the  Latin  challenge  came  on,  and 
Mayhew  took  the  remaining  candidates,  and  stood  head. 
Such  a  feat  had  never  been  performed  before.  Before 
school  broke  up,  the  Doctor  called  up  Mayhew  and  asked 
for  the  lines.  They  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  same 
excuse  as  before  was  given.  "  Then  I  must  flog  you,  sir," 
said  Goodenough.  "Dr.  Goodenough,"  said  the  boy,  " you 
well  know  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  flogging,  for  you  have 
often  flogged  me,  but  this  time  I  will  not  be  flogged." 
"  What  will  you  do  then,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  Head- 
master. "  This,"  said  the  boy ;  and  taking  his  books 
under  his  arm,  he  ran  down  school.  It  is  much  to 
Goodenough's  credit  that  he  offered  to  take  the  boy  back 
into  the  school,  though  he  would  not  permit  him  longer  to 
be  a  candidate  for  College.  Maybew's  friends,  however, 
considered  such  displays  of  independent  spirit  incompatible 
with  the  necessary  discipline  of  school  life,  and  sent  him 
to  sea. 

Lewis  Francis  Bagot,  elected  to  Oxford  1830,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Hon.  Richard  Bagot  (successively 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells).  He  took  a  fourth 
class  in  classics  1833,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls, 
appointed  Rector  of  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  1839,  Rector  of 
Leigh,  Staffordshire,  1845. 

His  elder  brother,  Charles  Walter  Bagot,  wis  also  at 
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Westminster  School,  but  a  Town  boy.  He  was  a  commoner 
•of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Rector  of 
Islip,  Oxon,  1835,  of  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk,  1846. 

The  two  youngest  sons  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot — the  elder 
brother  of  the  Bishop — were  also  Town  boys ;  George, 
afterwards  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Alexander,  who 
entered  the  East  India  Company's  army  as  ensign,  1841, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Gough  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns. 

Edward  Bennett  Wrottesley,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1830,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Baron  Wrottesley,  who  had 
been  himself  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at 
Christchurch. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  elected  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1830,  abiit.  He  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford;  took  a  second  class  in  classics  1840 ;  gained  the 
prize  for  the  English  essay  on  "  The  Influence  of  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy  upon  the  Moral  and  Social 
Welfare  of  a  Nation,"  1842.  He  was  chosen  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College  1843.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Shadows 
of  the  Clouds,"  1847,  " The  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  1849, 
and  "  The  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to 
the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada." 

Ralph  Barnes,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1829, 
took  a  third  class  in  classics  1832,  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Ardington,  Berks,  1839,  and  of  the  third  portion  of 
Bampton,  1844. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  elected  to  Oxford  1829, 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  was 
chief  physician  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  His  father, 
Alexander  R.  Sutherland  was  also  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  but  not  on  the  foundation.  He  was  a  physician  of 
eminence  in  London,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

Rtcttard  Williamson,   who   succeeded    Goodenough    as 
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Head-master,  was  born  November  25,  1802,  at  Campton 
Rectory,  Bedfordshire.  He  was  educated  at  a  day  school  in 
Campton  until  Whitsuntide,  1814,  when  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  William,  went  to  Westminster  and  remained  there 
until  November,  1819.  He  studied  at  home  with  his  father 
— who  was  an  accomplished  classic — till  October,  1820> 
when  he  went  as  pupil  to  Mr.  Holmes,  at  Caxton,  near 
Huntingdon — afterwards  Head-master  of  the  Leeds  Grammar 
School — till  October,  1821,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  At  Easter,  182-3,  he  was  elected  scholar  of 
Trinity.  In  January,  1825,  he  graduated  B.  A.,  and  was  ninth 
wrangler  and  fifth  in  the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos. 
In  the  same  month  he  was  declared  second  Chancellor's 
Medallist.  In  1827  he  received  the  first  Members'  Prize  for 
Latin  prose  composition,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
Fellow  of  his  College.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple  and  kept  four  terms.  In  July,  1828,  he  took 
his  M.A.  In  the  same  month  the  Head-mastership  of 
Westminster  School  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Master  of 
Trinity,  and  accepted.  He  was  in  consequence  ordained 
deacon  in  August,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at  West- 
minster on  September. 22,  1828.  He  was  ordained  priest  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  1829.  On  January  4,  1833,  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Gray,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  In 
1835  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1844  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  family  living  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  to  hold  for 
his  cousin,  W.  K.  Riland  Bedford,  until  he  should  be  of  age 
in  1850.  In  1846,  Dr.  Williamson  resigned  Westminster 
and  resided  entirely  at  Sutton  Coldfield.  In  1850  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Pershore  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster. 

On  September  11,  1865,  he  died  at  his  brother  William's 
Rectory,  Datchworth,  Herts,  and  was  buried  there. 

Dr.  Williamson  introduced  the  Greek  dress  on  the  stage 
of  St.  Peter's  College  in  1839,  and  drew  up  for  the  use  of 
the  school  a  short  but  learned  excursus  to  the  Greek  anti- 
quities of  Lambert  Bos,  entitled,  "Eunuchus  Palliatus," 
as  an  authority  for  the  correctness  of  the  style.     Upon  his 
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resignation  a  handsome  silver  epergne,  with  stand,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  Library,  after  the  Sixth  Form  lesson, 
on  his  last  afternoon  as  Head-master.  The  value  was 
eighty  guineas.  It  was  subscribed  for  by  the  Seniors,  Third 
Election,  and  Sixth  Form.  The  rest  of  the  boys  made 
handsome  presents  to  the  two  masters  who  left  with  Dr. 
Williamson,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hodgson  and  the  Rev.  John 
Benthall. 

A  more  amiable  or  conscientious  man  than  Dr.  William- 
son* never  presided  over  a  school.  It  was  his  misfortune  to 
come  to  Westminster  at  a  period  when  the  numbers  of  the 
scholars  were  fast  on  the  decline,  and  subsequent  investiga- 
tions have  clearly  shown  this  decline  to  have  been  due  to  ex- 
traneous causes,  too  powerful  to  be  removed  by  legislation, 
much  less  by  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  any  individual. 
These  causes  were  fully  vindicated  before  the  Public 
Schools  Commission,  and  are  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  school.  The  following  lines  were 
written  on  his  death  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Bull : — 

In  obitum  Richardi  Williamson,  S.T.P.,  Scholae  Regise  Westmonasteriensis 
olim  Archididasculi. 

Vos  veniain  detis,  inunus  simile  ipse  priori 

Si  tentern  inferiore  Camcena  : 
Nasnia  enim  poscit  nos  altera  ;  Discipulum  mors 

Conjunxit  properata  Magistro.f 


*  In  person  Dr.  Williamson  was  tall,  and  though  not  specially  athletic 
suffered  from  no  deficiency  of  muscular  strength,  as  the  following 
anecdote  sufficiently  testifies  : — 

On  a  certain  Sunday  afternoon,  a  boarder  at  Scott's  was  lounging  at 
an  open  window,  and  he  observed  the  Head-master  looking  out  of  his 
drawing-room  window  whilst  an  inebriated  soldier  was  defying  all  the 
efforts  of  a  policeman  to  take  him  into  custody.  The  guardian  of  the 
peace  had  twice  taken  the  earth  upon  his  back,  when  Dr.  Williamson 
descended  his  staircase,  and,  stepping  into  Dean's  Yard,  grasped  the 
soldier  by  the  arms,  preventing  any  further  damage  to  the  constable,  and 
finally  removed  him,  with  such  assistance  as  the  constable  could  render, 
to  the  station-house. 

t  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  Master  of  Trinity,  who  was  a  tutor  when 
Dr.  Williamson  was  an  undergraduate. 
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Prsecellentem  Ilium  non  noster  acumine  mentis, 

Non  arte  sequavitve  repertis  : 
Id  licuit  paucis.     Sed  in  hoc  quoque  cernere  erat  quam 

Granta  suos  locupletat  alumnos. 
Doctrina  excultus  varia,  patiensque  laboris 

Assidui,  moderamine  justo 
Pubem  iuformabat  nostram,  una  culmina  pandens. 

Parnassi,  Sanctique  Sionis  ! 
Cura  magis  prodesse  suis,  quam  semet  honore 

Augeri.     Sic  lustra  peregit 
Quatuor,  huic  operi  invigilans.     Exinde  profectus 

Ad  sacras  inserviit  aras. 
Novit  eum,  lugetque  omnis  Pershora  fidelem 

Pastorem,  dignumque  corona. 
Nomen  ibi  ac  famam  seros  servabit  in  annos 

Grande  Dei  templum  reparatum  ! 
Consuluisse  gregi  sic  vos  feliciter  isti, 

Quis  renuat  dubitetve,  Patronos  ? 
Sincerus,  simplex,  largus,  mansuetus,  amorem 

N actus  is  est  ubicunque  locorum. 
Vitam  pacis  amans  in  terris  semper  agebat : 

iEterna  dehinc  pace  fruatur. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Williamson,  D.D.,  formerly  Head-master  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Westminster. 

Bear  with  me  yet,  whilst  in  a  humbler  strain, 

Though  like  my  former  one,  this  Second  dirge — 

Meet  tribute — I  essay  :  too  hasty  death 

Hath  joined  the  pupil  to  the  Master  now. 

He  claims  not  place  beside  Him  on  that  height, 

Scaled  by  how  few  !  to  which  elab'rate  art 

Or  rich  invention  raised  the  Master's  mind. 

Yet  in  the  pupil  well  you  might  discern 

What  riches  Grenta  pours  upon  her  sons. 

Adorned  he  was  with  various  lore  ;  of  toil 

Patient,  he  shaped  the  youth  of  our  land 

By  culture  due,  and  taught  them  how  to  climb 

Parnassus,  with  that,  Sion's  Sacred  Hill. 

Not  to  exalt  himself  his  aim  ;  but  those 

He  cnred  for  :  so  two  decades  passed  away, 

He  at  his  watchful  post ;  from  thence  he  passed 

To  minister  before  the  Sacred  Shrine. 

All  Pershore  knew  him  well,  and  mourns  him  lost, 

Her  faithful  shepherd,  worthy  of  his  crown. 

W  ho  can  deny  ?  who  doubt  the  happy  fruits 
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Your  choice  wise  patrons  bore  to  yonder  flock  ] 
Sincere,  and  simple,  generous,  kind,  he  won 
The  love  of  all  with  whomso'er  he  dwelt. 
On  earth  his  heart's  delight  was  ever  peace, 
Henceforth  eternal  peace  his  portion  be  !  F.  H.  F. 

Clement  Berkeley  Hue,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1831,  son  of  Dr.  Clement  Hue,  Senior  Physician  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  obtained  the  Chancellor's  medal 
for  English  verse  1833;  was  second  in  the  second  class  of 
Classical  Tripos  1835  ;  received  holy  orders,  and  at  one  time 
had  a  cure  of  souls  in  Jersey. 

Coebkt  Hue,  brother  of  C.  B.  Hue,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1831,  abiit.  He  became  a  scholar  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge;  was  ninth  wrangler  1840;  and  was 
chosen  a  Wortley  Fellow  of  Caius  College.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  1843. 

Edmund  Law,  eldest  son  of  W.  J.  Law,  elected  to  Oxford 
1804;  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1831,  abiit  He 
became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was  fourth 
in  the  second  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos  1840;  was  called 
to  the  Bar  1846. 

Edward  Augustus  Webber,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1831  ;  was  drowned  whilst  sailing  on  the  Thames 
in  a  violent  gale  of  wind  June  11,  1833.  He  was  buried  in 
the  northern  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory  with  this  inscription  : — 

H.  S.  E. 

Edwardus  Augustus  Webber, 

Jacobi  Webber,  S.T.P.,  Ecclesise  Eiponensis  Decani 

Et  hujusce  Prebendarii,  Filius  natu  secundus  ; 

In  amne  Thamesi  eversa  turbine  navicula 

E  quatuor  mersis  adolescentibus  unus  periit 

Die  11, mo.  Junii,  1833,  Annum  agens  17M. 

Alumno  suavissimo,  desideratissimo, 

Id  quod  Parentes  miseri  perferre  nequibant 

Prseceptores  condiscipulique 

Tanquam  fratrem  lugentes  ademptum 

Pro  more  ac  pietate  Westmonasteriensi 

Exequias  reddiderunt. 
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Here  lies  in  expectation  of  his  Saviour 

Edward  Augustus  Webber, 

the  second  son  of  James  Webber,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Kipon,  and  Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral  ; 

Who  perished,  alone  of  four  boys  who  were  immersed, 

By  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the  river  Thames, 

On  the  11th  June,  1833,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 

His  Masters  and  Schoolfellows 

Mourning  his  loss  as  that  of  a  brother, 

In  the  affectionate  manner  of  Westminsters, 

Carried  out  the  last  solemnities 

to  a  most  amiable,  and  ever-to-be-regretted  companion  ; 

A  duty  which  his  Parents  in  their  grief  were  unable  to  perform. 

F.  H.  F. 

William  Charles  Fynes  Webber,  head  of  those  elected 
to  Oxford  1833,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Dean  of  Ripon. 
He  took  a  fourth  class  in  classics;  was  Usher  of  West- 
minster School  from  1837  to  1840 ;  Incumbent  of  Maiden- 
Bradley,  Wilts,  1842;  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's  1845  ;  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

E.  A.  Webber,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1831, 
was  his  brother.  Their  father,  James  Webber,  a  younger 
brother  of  Archdeacon  Webber,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster as  a  Town  boy.  He  removed  thence  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  became  a  student  of  that  house ;  pro- 
ceeded D.D.  1829 ;  went  to  Copenhagen  as  Chaplain  to 
Lord  Fitzgerald's  Embassy  in  1795,  and  was,  on  his  return, 
for  many  years  Tutor  and  Censor  of  Christchurch.  He  was 
appointed  Prebendary  of  York ;  Vicar  of  Sutton-in-the- 
Forest;  Rector  of  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  1813;  Prebendary 
of  Westminster  1816  ;  he  was  also  Subdean  of  Westminster, 
Dean  of  Ripon  1828.     Died  1847. 

Dean  Webber  had  also  another  son,  Charles  James 
Walter  Webber,  at  Westminster  School,  who  went  from 
thence  to  Christchurch,  Oxford;  was  a  student  of  Christ- 
church  1843;  afterwards  entered  the  Austrian  service,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  campaigns. 
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Died   in   England,   from  an  accidental   pistol-shot   in  the 
hand. 

Thomas  Edward  Morris,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1832, 
obtained  the  College  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  took  a  second- 
class  in  Classics  1835 ;  the  College  prize  for  Latin  prose 
1836  ;  was  a  Tutor  of  Christchurch  1838  ;  Curate  of 
Hambleden,  Bucks ;  Vicar  of  Castleton  Skipton,  Yorkshire, 
1854. 

It  was  while  this  gentleman  was  captain  that  complaints 
were  made  of  the  slides  down  the  centre  of  College  in  the 
winter  weather.  He  informed  Preston,  the  Under-master, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  few  windows  that  could  be 
opened,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  boys  breaking 
them  in  the  summer-time  to  create  freer  ventilation,  but 
undertook  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  provided  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  would  have  more  windows  made  to  open. 
This  was  done,  and  the  practice  ceased. 

He  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  epigram,  made 
by  Cotton,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  when  at  Westminster 
School.  An  alteration  had  been  made  by  the  Head-master 
in  the  forms,  so  that  Totton,  who  was  Usher  of  the  Upper 
and  Under  shell,  was  left  with  only  the  Upper,  and  Hugh 
Hodgson  was  moved  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Under  shell  : — 

Most  wondrous  twins  from  Leda's  eggs  were  hatch'd, 
And  yet  by  us  this  wonder  can  be  match'd  ; 
Look  at  our  School,  and  there,  most  strange  to  tell, 
You'll  find  we  have  two  Ushers  in  one  Shell. 

Arthur  Ealph  Barnes,  elected  to  Oxford  1832,  took  a 
third-class  in  Classics.     Died  at  Oxford,  aged  twenty-two, 

1838. 

Thomas  William  Weare,  elected  to  Oxford  1832,  took  a 
fourth-class  in  Classics  1836 ;  was  appointed  Under-master 
of  Westminster  School  1841  ;  resigned  in  1861.  He  pub- 
lished "  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Church  of  Great  Haseley, 
Oxfordshire.'"  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Isfield, 
Sussex.     Died  1870, 

z 
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George  Edward  Lynch  Cotton,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1832,  was  eighth  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1836  ;  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  1838;  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Assistant- 
masters  at  Rugby;  was  subsequently  appointed  Head-master 
of  Marlborough  College ;  was  made  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
1 858 ;  was  drowned  in  the  Ganges,  whilst  seeking  to  embark 
on  a  steamer  in  the  darkness  of  night,  1866. 

Charles  Bagot  Phillimore,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1832,  "abiit."  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Alumni 
Westmonasterienses,  of  which  a  full  notice  will  be  found  in 
the  Preface  to  this  book ;  was  appointed  a  Clerk  in  the 
Board  of  Control  1835.  The  Board  was  amalgamated  with 
the  India  Office  in  1858rand  he  left  the  India  Office  in  1871. 

John  James  Randolph,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1834,  was  the  brother  of  E.  J.  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford 
1832.  He  obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  verse, 
subject,  "  Marcus  Crassus  a  Parthis  devictus " ;  took  a 
first-class  in  Classics,  and  a  second  in  Mathematics  1837; 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Merton  College  1840 ;  was  called  to 
the  Bar  1844. 

Matthew  Thomas  Farrer,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1834 ;  received  holy  orders  ;  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Ad- 
dington,  Surrey,  1843;  is  now  Incumbent  of  Ingleborough, 
Lancaster. 

Harry  Baber,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Baber,  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum,  elected  to  Cambridge  1834  ;  was 
Curate  at  Kensington  1843 ;  Minister  of  the  New  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Forebridge,  1844  ;  Chaplain  to  the  National 
Society's  Training  Institution  at  Whitelands  ;  Vicar  of 
Ramsbury,  Hungerford,  1872. 

James  Ralph  Barnes,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1834,  "  abiit."  He  entered  the  Royal  East  India  Company's 
Civil  Service  1838,  and  was  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenue  in  Rohilcund. 

Granville  Edward  Venables  Harcourt-Vernon,  head  of 
those  elected  to  Oxford  1835,  eldest  son  of  George  Venables 
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Vernon,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1810,  took  a  second-class 
in  Classics  1838.  He  was  one  of  the  private  secretaries  to 
Lord  Eliot,  afterwards  St.  Germans,  when  Secretary  for 
Ireland;  and  was  afterwards  private  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.  He  had  a  brother 
admitted  on  the  foundation  this  year,  and  another  in  1838. 

William  Powell  Murray,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1835,  graduated  M.A.  1842;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1841, 
and  practises  as  an  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

John  James  Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1835,  "abut."  He  entered  as  a  commoner  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford  1840 ;  received  holy  orders  ; 
was  Rector  of  Sheviocke,  Cornwall,  1845. 

Thomas  Lee  Scott,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1835,  "abiit."  He  entered  the  Naval  Service  on  board  a 
merchantman,  and  having  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Kite, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Chinese  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  1840,  heavily  ironed,  and  confined  in  a  cage  for 
some  days;  was  kept  prisoner  till  March,  1841.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  and  published  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  captivity,  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Pirie,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

William  Sandys  Wright  Yaux,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Vaux,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
and  Vicar  of  Romsey,  Hants,  born  in  1818,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  as  a  Town  boy,  and  removed  thence 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1840.  He  was  employed  in  the  Department  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  Museum  in  1841  ;  and  rising  gradually, 
was  appointed  to  the  Keepership  of  the  Department  of 
Coins  and  Medals  in  January,  1861.  This  office  he  re- 
signed from  ill-health  October,  1870.  He  has  published 
u  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  an  historical  sketch  of  Ancient 
Assyria  and  Persia,  with  an  account  of  the  recent  researches 

z  2 
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in  those  countries,  a  work  which  has  gone  through  four 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  German ;  a  "  Hand- 
book to  the  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,"  published 
in  1851  ;  edited  "  The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  F. 
Drake,"  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  ;  and  in  1863  edited  and 
deciphered,  for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  a  col- 
lection of  ninety  Phoenician  inscriptions  recently  found  at 
Carthage.  He  has  also  published  many  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  of  the 
Numismatic  Society. 

William  Lockyer  Merewether,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1838,  <c  abiit."  He  was  a  son  of  Serjeant  Mere- 
wether. He  entered  the  E.  I.  Company's  Army  1841, and  was 
in  1843  a  Lieutenant ;  second  in  command  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  1846.  He  performed  an 
action  of  great  gallantry  at  the  head  of  133  men  of  this 
force  in  completely  routing  a  body  of  700  of  the  Boogtie 
tribe.  Thethanks  of  the  commanding  officer  in  Scinde,  for 
this  service,  were  published  in  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Government,  dated  October  7th,  1847.  In  these  it  was 
stated  that  560  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  120  made  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Merew ether's  con- 
duct "  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  was  the  subject  of 
special  eulogy." 

In  1867  Colonel  Merewether  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
Pioneering  Company  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  and 
under  Sir  R.  Napier  received,  on  the  most  successful  issue 
of  that  expedition,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, July,  1868 ;  was  elected  on  the  Council  of  India, 
knighted,  and  created  C.B.    Hied  suddenly,  October  4, 1880. 

Arthur  Benthall,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1838,  "  abiit."  He  was  a  brother  of  W.  Benthall,  elected  to 
Cambridge  1821;  became  a  pensioner  of  Clare  Hall; 
graduated  M.A.  1851;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1848;  ap- 
pointed a  Clerk  in  the  Post-office  1850. 

Charles    Wilson   Randolph,   brother  of    J.   Randolph, 
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elected  to  Cambridge  1839,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1838,  abiit.  He  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  1843  ; 
was  Captain  1850;  and  exchanged  the  same  year  into  the 
1st  Foot  Guards;  Colonel  1869;  Hon.  Lieutenant. - 
General. 

John  Haggard,  brother  of  M.  Haggard,  elected  to  Ox- 
ford 1843,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1838,  abiit. 
He  received  a  writership  in  the  East  India  Company's 
Civil  Service  1843;  died  at  Tranquebar  1849. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Haggard,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  who 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  and 
Manchester ;  Official  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
Essex,  Colchester,  and  St.  Alban's  ;  and  Commissary  of 
Surrey. 

Maurice  Charles  Mertins  Swabey,  eldest  son  of  M. 
Swabey,  admitted  1799,  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  1839. 
He  took  a  third-class  in  Classics  1842  ;  proceeded  D.C.L. 
1850.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  1848;  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  a  Faculty  Student  of  Cbristchurch  ;  is 
Chancellor  of  the  Dioceses  of  Oxford  and  Bipon  ;  Official 
to  the  Archdeacons  of  Colchester,  Essex,  London,  and 
Surrey;  Commissary  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster; died  November  1,  1883. 

Thomas  Green,  elected  to  Oxford  1839,  son  of  T.  Green, 
elected  to  Oxford  1805,  removed  to  New  Inn  Hall,  and 
graduated  there  B.A.  1843.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
1849. 

Henry  Richard  Farrer,  elected  to  Cambridge  1839, 
brother  of  M.  T.  Farrer,  elected  to  Cambridge  1834,  did 
not  take  his  election.  He  was  chosen  a  Postmaster  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  1839;  took  a  second-class  in 
Classics  1842;  was  Fellow  of  his  College  1843;  graduated 
M.A.  1845.     He  was  called  to  the  Bar  1851. 
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John  Randolph,  eldest  son  of  J.  H.  Randolph,  elected  to 
Oxford  1809,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1839.  He  did  not 
take  his  election,  bnt  was  entered  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  1847.  He  received  holy 
orders,  and  was  appointed  Rector  of  Tyringham,  with  Fil- 
grove,  Bucks,  1849  ;  was  afterwards  Rector  of  Sanderstead  ; 
died  July,  1881. 

Aethue  Lowthee,  elected  to  Cambridge  1839,  gradu- 
ated M.A.  1846.  He  entered  the  army  as  Cornet  in  the 
6th  Dragoons  1844  ;  was  made  Adjutant  1848. 

His  eldest  brother,  Heney  Lowthee,  was  a  Town  boy. 
He  removed  from  Westminster  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  M.A.  1838.  He  was  appointed 
Cornet  in  the  1st  Life  Guards  1841 ;  Captain  1841.  He 
was  chosen  M.P.  for  the  Western  Division  of  Cumberland 
1847. 

They  are  the  sons  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Cecil  Lowther, 
second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Claeence  Aemsteong  Robeets,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1839,  abiit.  He  went  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the 
Madras  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company  1844. 
Retired  1872. 

Geoege  Feedeeick  Smith,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1839,  abiit.  He  graduated  B.A.  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1848. 

Edwaed  Maes  hall  did  not  avail  himself  of  his  admission, 
in  1839,  but  remained  at  the  school  as  a  Town  boy.  After- 
wards became  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 

Richaed  Philltmoee,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1840,  was  the  youngest  son  of  J.  Phillimore,  elected  to 
Oxford  1793.  He  was  drowned  in  the  lock-pool  at  Sand- 
ford,  near  Oxford,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  save  his  friend 
and  fellow-student,  William  Gaisford,  third  son  of  the 
Dean   of  Christchurch,  June  23,    1843.      The   inscription 
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given  below  was  written  by  his  father,  and  placed  in  the 
church  of  his  native  place,  Shiplake.  It  is  the  best  testi- 
mony to  the  high  qualities  of  the  young  man. 

M.  S. 

Ricardi  Phillimore  iEdis  Christi  Alumni 

Josephi  Phillimore,  D.C.L.,  hue  vicinise 

Filii  natu  septimi ; 

Qui  amico  in  Isidis  fluvio  laboranti 

Cum  nequicquam  subvenisset, 

Vorticibus  correptus  periit,  die  Junii  xxiii0. 

A.D.  MDCCCXLIII. 

Flore  setatis, 

Annum  enim  vicesimum  nondum  compleverat. 

Quisquis  adscis  scias  hunc 

Quern  deflemus  adolescentem 

Gremio  Westmonasteriensi  enutritum, 

Optimum  Filium ; 

Pietate  erga  fratres, 

Observantia  apud  majores  insignem  ; 

Inter  sequales  suos 

Ingenio,  inoribus,  pietate, 

Atque  omni  doctrina 

Eluxisse. 

Natus  Shiplakiae,  sepultus  est  Oxoniae. 

Lapidem  hunc  parentes  superstites 

P. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  Richard  Phillimore,  student  of  Christchurch, 

The  seventh  son  of  Joseph  Phillimore,  D.O.L. 

Of  this  Parish. 

After  vain  efforts  to  rescue  a  friend  struggling  in  the  Thames, 

He  was  carried  away  by  the  current  and  perished  on  the  23rd  June,  1843, 

In  the  flower  of  his  youth  : 

For  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  twentieth  year. 

Bystander,  know  that  the  youth 

Whom  we  deplore 

Was  brought  up  at  Westminster  School, 

Was  a  most  excellent  son,  a  most  affectionate  brother, 

A  pattern  of  respect  towards  his  elders, 

And  eminent  amongst  those  of  his  own  age 

For  talent,  morality,  affection, 

And  culture  of  every  kind. 

He  was  born  at  Shiplake,  buried  at  Oxford. 

His  surviving  parents  placed  this  tablet.  F.  II  F. 
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Edward  Vaughan  Richards,  elected  to  Oxford  1840; 
obtained  a  second-class  in  Mathematics  1843;  was  called 
to  the  Bar  1847  ;  Q.C.  His  father,  William  Parry  Richards, 
was  the  second  son  of  Chief  Baron  Richards,  and  brother 
to  R.  Richards,  admitted  1802.  William  Parry  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  in  Mathe- 
matics 1809. 

Clayton  William  Feake  Glyn,  eldest  son  of  T.  C.  G-lyn, 
elected  head  to  Oxford  1808,  was  elected  to  Oxford  1840. 
He  was  called  to  the  Bar  1847. 

Cyril  Joseph  Monkhouse,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1840,  died  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1842. 

Robert  John  Greenlaw,  elected  to  Cambridge  1840, 
son  of  the  Rector  of  Woolwich,  was  killed  on  Woolwich 
Common  by  an  accidental  discharge  from  a  gun. 

Isaac  Jermy  Jermy,  elected  to  Cambridge  1840,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Isaac  Preston,  Esq.,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Jermy  by  Royal  licence  1838.  Both  he  and  his  father 
were  shot  in  their  own  house,  Stanfield  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  November,  1848,  by  a  farmer  named  Rush.  Mr. 
Isaac  Preston  (afterwards  Jermy)  was  the  brother  of  George 
Preston,  Under-master  of  Westminster  School;  was  edu- 
cated as  a  Town  boy ;  went  from  Westminster  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford;  and  graduated  B.A.  1812.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  and  appointed  Recorder  of  Norwich. 

William  Kirkpatrick  Riland  Bedford,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1840,  abiit,  in  his  Senior  year,  shortly 
before  Election,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Riland  Bedford, 
Rector  of  Sutton-Coldfield,  Warwickshire.  He  entered  as 
a  commoner  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated 
B.A.  1848.  He  was  curate  of  Southwell,  Notts,  1849; 
instituted  to  the  family  living  of  Sutton-Coldfield    1850, 
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which  had  been  held  for  him  by  Dr.  Williamson,  and  of  this 
he  is  still  rector. 

Lewis  Anthony  Cramer,  brother  of  H.  E.  Cramer, 
elected  to  Oxford  1841,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1840,  abiit. 

Walker  King,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1840, 
abiit.  He  entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  received 
holy  orders  after  graduating  B.A.  in  1850. 

Henry  Fynes  Clinton,  son  of  C.  J.  Fynes,  elected  to 
Oxford  1811,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1840, 
abiit.  He  received  holy  orders  1850 ;  and  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Vicar  of  Kedding- 
ton,  Lincolnshire. 

Granville  Kobert  Henry  Somerset,  elected  head  to 
Oxford  1841,  was  subsequently  elected  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliamentary  cases.     Died  1881. 

His  brother,  Leveson  E.  H.  Somerset,  was  a  Town  boy 
and  in  the  Sixth  Form  at  thirteen  years  old;  left  when 
fourteen,  1843,  and  entered  the  navy;  is  at  present  a  Rear- 
Admiral . 

Another  brother,  Raglan  George  Henry  Somerset,  was 
elected  to  Oxford  1849;  graduated;  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury,  but  resigned  on  account  of  delicate  health ;  was 
presented,  about  ten  years  since,  by  the  Queen,  to  the  post 
of  "  Gentleman  Usher." 

Their  grandfather,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  his  brother, 
Lieut.-General  Lord  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset, 
and  also  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  besides  other 
members  of  the  family,  were  educated  at  Westminster 
School. 
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Henry  Thomas  Glyn,  brother  of  C.  W.  F.  Glyn,  elected 
to  Oxford  1840,  and  of  E.  K.  Glyn,  admitted  the  same  year, 
was  elected  to  Oxford  1841 ;  removed  to  New  Inn  Hall, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1845 ;  was  appointed  Eector  of 
Melbury  Abbas,  Dorset,  1847 ;  is  at  present  Rector  of 
Fontmell,  Shaftesbury. 

Henry  Ellis  Cramer,  elected  to  Oxford  1841,  was  the 
son  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  elected  to  Oxford  1811.  He  ob- 
tained a  fourth-class  in  classics  1844  ;  received  holy  orders. 

Thomas  Lockybr  Williams,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1841;  became  Curate  of  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire  ;  is  at  pre- 
sent Yicar  of  Porthleven,  Helston. 

Frederick  Otway  Mayne,  brother  of  H.  0.  Mayne, 
admitted  into  St.  Peter's  1833,  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
1841.  He  was  at  one  time  Curate  of  Kemsing  with  Seal, 
Kent,  but  in  1849  became  a  Chaplain  on  the  Bengal  Estab- 
lishment of  the  East  India  Company  ;  is  at  present  Vicar  of 
Bearstead,  Maidstone. 

Thomas  Rawlinson,  elected  to  Cambridge  1841,  gra- 
duated M.  A.  1848;  was  called  to  the  Bar  the  same  year; 
practises  as  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

Alworth  Mere  wether,  brother  of  W.  L.  Mere  wether, 
admitted  1838,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1841, 
nbiit.  He  received  a  Cadetship  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Service  1845;  was  posted  as  Ensign  to  the  61st 
Bengal  Native  Infantry  1846. 

Frederick  H.  Cooper,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1841,  abiit.  He  went  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service  1847.    Has  since  died. 

Egerton  Rob.  Glyn,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1841,  abiit.  He  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  Bombay 
Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company  1847.  He  was 
brother  of  H.  T.  Glyn,  elected  this  year. 
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Feederick  Addington  Goodenough,  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1841,  abiit ; 
died  at  sea  1869. 

Danvees  H.  Osboen,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1841,  abiit.  He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  54th  Native 
Infantry  1846,  having  been  nominated  to  a  Cadetship  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service;  served  with  his  regiment 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  was  wounded  at  Delhi ;  and  is 
now  a  Lieutenant- Colonel  on  the  retired  list. 

John  Osboen,  father  of  the  above,  was  educated  as  a 
Town  boy  at  Westminster  School,  and  went  thence  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  1814.  He 
was  M.P.  for  Bedfordshire  1794,  1802,  and  1806,  and  sub- 
sequently represented  Cockermouth,  Queensborough,  and 
Wigton.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1811  until 
1829,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  auditing 
the  public  accounts.  He  died  1848.  He  succeeded  as  fifth 
Baronet  in  1818  his  father,  Sir  George  Osborn,  the  fourth 
Baronet,  who  was  also  educated  at  Westminster  School. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1753;  was 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  George  III. ;  died 
1818. 

The  following  sons  of  Sir  John  Osborn  were  Town  boys 
at  the  school : — 

The  present  baronet,  Geoege  Eobeet,  the  eldest  son, 
entered  the  Army  as  Ensign  in  the  85th  Foot  1832  ;  was 
promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy,  and  placed  upon  half-pay  1834  ; 
retired  from  the  Army  1835  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  sixth 
Baronet  in  1848. 

Chaeles  Danvees,  the  second  son,  born  1819 ;  died 
1846.  He  entered  the  Army  in  the  11th  Foot  1837,  and 
retired  in  1843. 
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Montagu  Francis  Finch,  another  son,  whilst  at  school, 
was  promoted  to  the  Seventh  Form  (a  rare  distinction  for 
a  Town  boy),  and  obtained  Judge  Burton's  prize.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  graduated  in  honors 
1845  ;  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College  ;  is  at  present 
Rector  of  Kibworth-Beauchamp,  Leicestershire. 

George  Alfred  Henty*  was  born  at  Trumpington,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, December  8,  1832  ;  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge to  go  out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  Purveyors'  Depart- 
ment. Returning  invalided,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Purveyor  to  the  Forces,  and  was  sent  out  to  Italy  to 
organise  the  hospitals  of  the  Italian  legion.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  returned  home,  and  had  charge  first  of  the 
Belfast  and  afterwards  of  the  Portsmouth  districts.  He 
resigned  his  commission,  and  for  several  years  was  occupied 
in  mining  operations  in  Wales,  Italy,  &c.  Then  he  went 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Standard  newspaper.  As  a  Special 
Correspondent  of  that  journal  he  went  through  the  Italo- 
Austrian  War;  was  with  Garibaldi  in  his  campaign  in  the 
Tyrol;  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal;  with  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  to  Magdala;  and  the  Ashantee  Ex- 
pedition to  Coomassie.  He  also  went  through  the  Franco- 
German  War  and  the  Communal  Siege  of  Paris ;  and  was 
also  with  the  Carlist  Insurrections;  was  present  in  the 
Turco-  Servian  war  ;  travelled  through  India  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Mr.  Henty  is  the  author  of  "A  Search  for  a 
Secret/'  "All  but  Lost/'  "Out  on  the  Pampas/'  "The 
Young  Franc-Tireurs,"  f '  March  to  Magdala/'  and  "  The 
March  to  Coomassie." 

Thoma.s  Jones  Prout,  head  of  those  elected  to  Ox- 
ford 1842,  took  a  third-class  in  Classics  1845 ;  received 
holy    orders ;    was    appointed   Yicar   of    Binsey,    Oxford, 

1857. 

*  "  Men  of  the  Time." 
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Leveson  Cyril  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford  1842,  was 
brother  of  E.  J.  Randolph,  elected  to  Oxford  1832.  He 
received  holy  orders  ;  was  Curate  of  Buckland,  Surrey. 

John  Primatt  Maud,  brother  of  L.  Maud,  elected  1846, 
was  elected  to  Oxford  1842.  He  removed  to  New  Inn  Hall 
1844;  but  in  1845  received  a  Cadetship  in  the  Bast  India 
Company's  Service.  Having  been  forced  by  ill-health  to 
return  to  England  in  1848,  he  entered  himself  as  a  Fellow 
Commoner  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
B.C.L.  there.  He  went  back  to  his  duty  in  India  in 
1851. 

James  Harvey  Simpson,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1842,  received  holy  orders ;  is  at  present  Yicar  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Bexhill,  Sussex. 

Richard  Gregory  Chalk,  elected  to  Cambridge  1842, 
graduated  M.A.  1850 ;  is  at  present  Rector  of  Wilden, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

William  Christopher  Templer,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1842,  graduated  B.A.  1846;  M.A.  1850;  is  Rector  of 
Burton-Bradstock,  Bridport. 

David  William  Christian  Markham,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1842,  died  at  sea  on  his  way  home  from 
Madeira,  aged  21,  1850. 

Clements  Robert  Markham,  brother  of  the  above,  went 
to  Westminster  School  in  1842  ;  left  in  1844,  and  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  with  J.  G.  Goodenough  ;  in  1850  went  in 
H.M.S.  Assistance  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  in  search  of 
Franklin  ;  in  1852  published  "  Franklin's  Footsteps  "  ;  in 
1852-53-54  was  in  Peru,  exploring  the  Andes,  and  study- 
ing the  antiquities  of  the  Incas  ;  1855  was  a  Clerk  in  the 
Board  of  Control,  published  "  Cuzco  and  Lima."  In  1858 
he  was  a  Clerk  in  the  India  Office.  In  1859-61  was  in 
Peru  and  British  India,  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the 
quinine-yielding  cinchona-trees  from  South  America  to 
India. 
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In  1862  Markham  published  "  Travels  in  Peru  and 
India ";  from  1858-63  was  Secretary  to  the  Hakluyt 
Society  for  printing  old  voyages  and  travels  ;  in  1862  was 
Assistant- Secretary  in  the  India  Office;  from  1863-83  was 
Secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society;  in  1864  published 
"  Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary," — the  language  of  the 
Incas;  from  1865-66  was  in  Ceylon  and  India  to  report  on 
Pearl  fisheries  and  Cinchona  plantations ;  in  1867-68  in 
Abyssinia,  as  Geographer  to  the  " Abyssinian  Expedition"; 
in  1869  published  "  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedi- 
tion " ;  in  1870  "  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax  "  ;  in  1871 
"Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys";  and  in  this  year  was 
created  C.B.  In  1873  Mr.  Markham  was  elected  F.R.S., 
and  published  "Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region";  in 
1874  "  History  of  Persia";  in  1875  "Memoir  of  Commo- 
dore J.  G.  Goodenough";  in  1876  "English  Missions  to 
Thibet."  In  1879  Mr.  Markham  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  and 
retired  from  the  India  Office  on  a  pension.  In  1880  he 
published  "  Peru";  also  "Peruvian  Bark  "  (cultivation,  &c.) ; 
In  1882  "History  of  the  War  between  Peru  and  Chili"; 
in  1883  "Life  of  Admiral  Markham,"  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  at  Westminster  1769-74.  From 
1859-83  he  translated  and  edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society 
"Voyages  on  the  Amazon,"  "  Embassy  of  Clavijo  to  Court 
of  Timour,"  "Travels  of  Cieza  de  Leon,"  "Royal  Com- 
mentaries of  Gorcilasso  de  la  Vega,"  "  Natural  History  of 
Acosta,"  "Discovery  of  Peru,"  "Travels  of  Lancaster, 
Hawkins,  Baffin." 

The  brothers  Markham  were  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  David 
F.  Markham,  Vicar  of  Stillingfeet,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
grandson  of  W.  Markham,  the  Head-master,  who  was 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  Their  mother  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Milner,  Bart.,  of 
Nunappleton,  Yorkshire. 

Edwaed  Thomas  Shifpner,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1842,  abiit.     He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  54th 
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Foot  1847;  became  Lieut.- Colonel  with  brevet  rank  of 
Colonel  1880;  was  Colonel  Commanding  at  Chichester 
Barracks  1883  ;  died  in  that  year. 

His  father,  the  late  Rev.  Sir  George  Shiffner,  second  son 
of  Sir  Greorge  Shiffner,  Baronet,  of  Combe  Place,  Sussex, 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Mary,  Lewes,  and  of  Hamsey,  Sussex;  and  in  1832  a 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  He  resigned  the  livings  above 
mentioned  1 848,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Amport,  Hants. 

The  brother  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Greorge  Shiffner,  Thomas 
Shiffner,  Esq.,  of  Westergate,  Sussex,  was  also  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford;  was  for  many 
years  Paymaster  of  the  Queen's  Household. 

Charles  John  Riland  Bedford,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1842,  abiit.  He  became  Ensign  in  the  55th  Foot 
1840;  exchanged  into  the  50th  in  the  same  year;  and  re- 
tired from  the  army  1850. 

John  Young  Seagrave,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1843,  re- 
ceived holy  orders ;  was  Curate  of  Lovington  and  Castle 
Cary,  Somerset ;  Vicar  of  Tysoe,  Warwickshire. 

William  Henry  Milman,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Hart 
Milman,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  elected  to  Oxford  1843,  took 
a  third-class  in  Classics  1847;  received  holy  orders;  was 
sometime  Curate  at  Hoxton ;  is  Minor  Canon  and  Sacrist 
of  St.  Paul's ;  Rector  of  St.  Augustine  with  St.  Faith,  City 
of  London ;  and  Librarian  of  Sion  College,  London. 

Mark  Haggard,  elected  to  Oxford  1843,  brother  of  J. 
Haggard,  admitted  1838,  received  holy  orders;  was  Curate 
of  St.  Paul's,  Bedminster,  Somerset ;  has  since  died. 

Stephen  Swabey,  elected  to  Oxford  1843,  vacated  his 
studentship  in  1845,  on  settling  in  Prince  Edward's  Island ; 
died  at  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  1873. 

Henry    Manning    Ingram,    elected  head  to  Cambridge 
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1843 ;  was  a  wrangler,  and  obtained  a  third-class  in  the 
Classical  Tripos;  received  holy  orders  1851;  was  Curate  of 
Sternfield,  Suffolk,  1850-52;  Chaplain  of  Trinity  1852-8; 
Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Highgate,  1857-61 ;  was  appointed 
Under-master  of  Westminster  School  1861  ;  resigned  1880  ; 
Kector  of  Aldrington  1878. 

Allen  Trevelyan  Cooper,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1843,  received  holy  orders;  was  at  one  time  attached  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour's  Embassy  to  Lisbon  as  Private 
Chaplain ;  Curate  of  Buckland-Newton,  Dorset ;  de- 
ceased. 

Charles  Goolden,  elected  to  Cambridge  1843,  was  an 
Assistant-master  at  the  City  of  London  School. 

Augustus  Pechell,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1843,  abiit.  He  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Lords  1847;  resigned. 

Robert  Williamson  Hunt  Smart,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1843,  abiit.  He  became  a  solicitor,  and 
practises  in  London.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Peter  Smart, 
the  Durham  Prebendary,  elected  in  1588 ;  as  are  also  J.  H., 
T.  G.,  N.  G.,  and  N.  R.  Smart,  mentioned  subsequently. 

John  Rich,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1844,  graduated  M.A. 
1851  ;  received  holy  orders ;  is  Incumbent  of  Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

Charles  James  Fuller,  elected  to  Oxford  1844,  removed 
to  St.  Mary  Hall,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  1851  ;  was 
Curate  of  Stivichall,  Warwickshire ;  Minister  of  St.  Mary's, 
Primrose  Hill. 

Frederick  George  Adolphus  Williams,  elected  head  to 
Cambridge  1844,  took  a  third-class  in  the  Classical  Tripos 
1848;  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  now  practises  in  London. 

James  Grenville  Smyth,  elected  to  Cambridge  1844,  re- 
ceived holy  orders.  He  was  Curate  of  Barrowby,  Lincoln- 
shire;  Yicar  of  North  and  South  Elkington,  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1854. 
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John  Henry  Smart,  elected  to  Cambridge  1844,  received 
holy  orders;  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  1856;  Minister  of 
the  English  and  American  Church,  Dresden ;  Curate  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  1875 ;  now  of  Boxhill,  Dorking. 

Henry  Phillpotts,  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Peter's  College  1844;  was  nominated  to  a 
Bengal  Cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service. 
Deceased. 

Reginald  Burton,  brother  to  E.  C.  Burton,  elected  to 
Oxford  1845,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1844, 
abut. 

Thomas  William  Davis,  brother  of  G.  A.  Davis  admitted 
1832,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1844,  abiit. 
Was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Deceased. 

Kenyon  James  Hanmer,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1844,  abiit.  He  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Died  young. 

William   Stebbing,   admitted    into    St.  Peter's   College 

1845,  abiit.  He  went  to  King's  College,  London,  and  after- 
wards became  a  scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  took 
a  double  first-class  in  the  Final  Schools ;  was  called  to  the 
Bar  1858;  was  for  some  years  assistant-editor  of  the  Times 
newspaper;  is  an  honorary  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

James  Primatt  Sargeaunt,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1845,  abiit.  He  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  is  now  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Thomas  Bruce  Lane,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1845,  abiit.  He  accepted  a  writership  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Service,  and,  after  highly  distinguishing  himself 
at  Haileybury,  went  to  India. 

Gower  William  Randolph,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1845,  took  a  third-class  in  classics  1849  ;  was 
appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Privy  Council  Office ;  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College;  died  at  Madeira  1864. 

2  a 
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George  Downing  Bowles,  elected  to  Oxford  1845,  re- 
ceived holy  orders ;  is  at  present  Rector  of  Wendlebury, 
Oxon. 

Edmund  Charles  Burton,  elected  to  Oxford  1845,  gra- 
duated M.A.  1851  ;  resides  at  Daventry,  Northamptonshire. 

George  Octavius  Edwards,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1845,  was  called  to  the  Bar  1850,  and  practises  as  an  Equity 
Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

William  Lillet  Smith,  elected  to  Cambridge  1845,  gra- 
duated B.A.  1849 ;  received  holy  orders.  Is  at  present 
Vicar  of  Dorsington,  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucestershire. 

Thomas  Gregory  Smart,  elected  to  Cambridge  1845, 
brother  of  J.  H.  Smart,  elected  to  Cambridge  1844,  and 
of  Newton  Beg.  Smart,  elected  to  Oxford  1849,  received 
holy  orders.  Is  at  present  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Lytham, 
Preston. 

Newton  Groombridge  Smart  was  a  Town  boy  about  this 
time.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Canon  Newton. Smart, 
and,  after  leaving  Westminster,  graduated  at  University 
College,  Oxford.     Beceived  holy  orders  ;  deceased. 

John  Wright,  not  on  the  foundation,  entered  the  School 
in  1845,  and  left  in  1852.  He  proceeded  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1856;  is 
Begistrar  of  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court. 

Arthur  Milman,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1846, 
was  brother  of  W.  H.  Milman,  elected  to  Oxford  1843.  He 
graduated  1850  ;  is  at  present  Begistrar  of  the  London 
University. 

Hugh  Ingram,  elected  to  Oxford  1846,  was  brother  to 
H.  M.  Ingram,  elected  to  Cambridge  1843.     Died  July  11, 

1872. 

Henry  Landon  Maud,  brother  of  J.  P.  Maud,  elected  to 
Oxford  1842;  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1846;  graduated 
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M.A.  1850;  received  holy  orders;  Vicar  of  Assington, 
Sudbury,  Suffolk,  1866  ;  Vicar  of  New  Milverton,  Lea- 
mington, 1880. 

William  Waterfield  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1846;  left  in  1850.  He  became  a  Major  Candidate, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  at  the  examination  that 
the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  whose  choice  it  was,  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  secure  him  as  a  student  of 
Christchurch.  Waterfield,  however,  preferred  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  Bengal  writership ;  went  to  Haileybury,  and  for 
honors  gained  by  him  there  an  early  play  was  given  to  the 
school.  Another  was  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ceiving a  gold  medal  at  the  College  at  Calcutta  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Governor -General.  He 
served  chiefly  in  the  Survey  and  Financial  Departments, 
and  retired  from  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  as  Comptroller- 
General  in  1881.  He  has  published  "Indian  Ballads  and 
Hymns  for  Holy  Days  and  Seasons." 

His  brother,  Henry  Waterfield,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1851,  is  Financial  Secretary  in  the  India  Office. 

Another  brother,  Edward,  a  Town  boy,  was  in  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  invalided  in  1874. 

Another  brother,  Alfred,  was  in  the  Bengal  Cavalry, 
served  with  the  Queen's  Bays  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow, 
and  with  the  Jab  Horse  in  the  Bhotan  War,  from  which  he 
was  invalided  as  Captain,  and  died  at  Malta  in  1871. 

Thomas  John  Barlow  Connell,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1846,  abiit,  entered  the  army,  and  died  in  India 
1859. 

William  Wickham,  eldest  son  of  H.  L.  Wickham,  elected 
to  Oxford  1807,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1846, 
abiit.  He  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  New  Inn  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Charles  Henry  Philip  Abbot,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1846,  abiit.    He  was  grandson  of  Lord  Colchester; 
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was  nominated  a  Canoneer  student  of  Christchurch  1850; 
was  appointed  Yicar  of  Withington,  Hereford,  1850. 

Arthur  Marryatt,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1846,  abiit  1850. 

William  Morley,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1846, 
abiit  1850. 

James  Arthur  Morrah,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1846,  abiit  1848;  entered  the  army,  and  was  Lieutenant  in 
the  60th  Rifles  1848. 

William  Gordon  Rich,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 

1847,  the  brother  of  J.  Rich,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1844, 
graduated  B.A.  1851 ;  went  out  to  New  Zealand. 

Richard  William  Cotton,  son  of  Archdeacon  Cotton, 
elected  to  Oxford  1807,  graduated  B.A.  1851 ;  engaged  in 
farming. 

William  Scratton,  elected  to  Oxford  1847,  graduated 
B.A.  1851;  received  holy  orders;  is  Vicar  of  Badly-cum- 
Newnham,  Daventry,  Northants. 

George  Francis  Brown,  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge 

1847. 

Charles  Stuart  Upperton,  elected  to  Cambridge  1847, 
graduated  B.A.  1851;  received  holy  orders;  is  Vicar  of 
Ince,  Chester. 

William  Tankerville  Chamberlayne,  was  elected  to 
Cambridge  1847. 

Samuel  William  Bagshawe  Harrison,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1847;  died  in  the  Sanatorium  at  the  end 
of  College  1848  of  typhoid  fever. 

Charles  Cliffe  John  Bonnor,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1847,  died  in  the  same  place  about  the  same  time 
of  typhoid  fever. 

William  Bristow  Eminson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1847,  abiit  1850. 
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Francis  William  Stokes,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1847,  abiit  1850. 

Walter  Grimston  Henderson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1847,  abiit. 

William  Henry  Horne,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1847,  became  a  Cornet  in  the  15th  Hussars. 

Spencer  Madan,  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Madan,  elected  to 
Cambridge  1810,  and  brother  of  W.  Madan,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1849,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1847,  abiit.  He  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford. 

Edward  Tomes  Chamberlayne,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1847,  abiit.  He  was  the  brother  of  W.  T.  Cham- 
berlayne, elected  to  Cambridge  this  year.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Hector  of  Witherley,  Warwick,  1871. 

Heryey  Vaughan  Williams,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1848,  eldest  son  of  E.  V.  Williams,  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge 1816,  and  grandson  of  W.  Bagot,  elected  1750,  took 
a  second-class  in  classics  in  the  Final  Schools  1852  ;  died 
young. 

Henry  Raine  Barker,  head  of  his  year,  and,  but  for  the 
accident  of  H.  V.  Williams  staying  over,  Captain  of  the 
School,  was  elected  to  Oxford  1848;  graduated,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  upon  business  pursuits. 

John  Richard  Armitstead,  elected  to  Oxford  1848, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Sandbach,  Cheshire,  1865. 

Frederic  Hale  Forshall,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  For- 
shall,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
afterwards  secretary,  and  editor  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  of  Wickliffe's  Bible,  was  elected  head 
to  Cambridge  in  1848.  He  left  that  University  in  1849, 
and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Sydney,  where  he 
engaged  in  tuition.     In  1852  he  matriculated  at  the  Sydney 
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University,  was  admitted  ad  eundem,  and  appointed  libra- 
rian. In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Greek  iambics.  It  was  subsequently  intimated 
to  Mr.  Forshall,  through  the  Professor  of  Classics  in  the 
University,  that  he  must  waive  the  advantages  of  his  ad 
eundem  admission,  and  that  a  degree  would  not  be  con- 
ferred for  the  first  time  on  a  single  undergraduate.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  intimation,  Mr.  Forshall  withdrew  from  the 
University,  and  in  1855  returned  to  England.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  date  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  classi- 
cal and  English  preparation  of  Candidates  for  the  Univer- 
sity, army,  and  civil  examinations. 

The  verses  quoted  are  reprinted  from  the  Sydney  printed 
copy  :— 

SHAKSPE  ARE'S 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.     Act  n.    Scene  in. 

ADAM.     But  do  not  so  :  I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  !     Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you  :     Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly  :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
Til  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 
ORL.       0  good  old  man  ;  how  well  in  thee  appears, 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world, 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
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But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry  ; 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together  ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 
ADAM.     Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee, 

To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek  : 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Exeunt. 

IDEM   GREECE   REDDITUM. 

AA.  firf  dijr'"  lyu)  r<£  Ttarpi  gov  Xdrpig  7Tot   wj/, 

iaoaa  Qrfaavpiafia  fiacpbv  dpyvaov 

<pu5<i)\6g,  ojg  yevoiTo  fioi  yrjpoTpoQov, 

ore  irpbg  izovovg  Tatf  dpQpa  flffKET   Lgxvoi, 

Xd9oi  t  drifxoig  txraOevTa  ttov  fivxolg. 

tovtov  Xdfioig  av'  Qtbg  8k  ttjv  icaO'  r)fxkpav 

6  rolg  Kopa%i  Kai  Tropwv  arpovOoig  rpo(pr)v, 

tov8'  iKTpk<poi  yepovQ'"  '68'  lariv  dpyvpog' 

to  nav  8i8h>fii.  o~oi  8k  fi  ovv  tnrrjpkTtjv 

ta  ytvkoBai,  ksi  yi.pa.iog  «/*',  Ofiojg 

tVTokfxog  lifii  Kaar'  er*  tfiirtdog  /3ta" 

ov  yap  vs<i>  fioi  Ttpyrvov  i)v  dyvr\v  ttot'e 

Qtpfioici  (pvpuv  a'ifiarog  irriyrivjroToig' 

ovt'  av  7rpoaeixov  vovv  dvaia%WTov  rpoTtoig 

v<p'  &v  Kivovrai  aujfxa  Ka/xtveg  <p9Lvsi' 

tK  t6jv8',  birdiov  X*'/^  avv  Kaipt^  napov 

Trpaov  7rpo(7t?£i,  rolog  ovv  Ifxbv  icdpa 

ori<pu  xpovog  XtvicavQeg,  evfievtjg  fiia. 

'ia  p.'  'iirtaQai,  /cat  yap  ov  vtwTepov 

1[jlov  to  gov  07TtvSovTa  fi-dXkov  av  Xd[3oig, 

tv  7TavTi  Kaip<i>  Kairl  itdm  7rpdyfiaaiv. 
OP.  yivvalt  7rpso-j3v,  8riX'  iduv  tv  ooiy  ivi 

fipoTiov  Ta  Kedvd  twv  7rdXai  7riOTa»jwara, 

o'Lirtp,  6sfj.iv  vefiovTEg,  ov  Ksp8ovg  x^P^, 

X*pag  TrpoQvfiovg  tlxov  Ig  Ta  8egtvotwv' 

av  8'  ovk  eoiicag  Tolade  KoivovaQai  TpoTroig, 

dXXy  yap  ovTig  vvv  ye  avfi-novtlv  OeXti 

ti  fiff  irpooy  ti  Kspdog'  r\v  8t  tovt'  txy 

drcUTrtv  tvOvg  r/8'  dtyivTaTai  irovuv' 

col  5'  ertpov  icti  cxv^1  Tijg  virovpyiag. 
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tcairoi,  ytpalt,  aadpbv  dXcaivtig  (pvrbv 
fitjd'  'iv  ip'tpuv  olov  ti  tpbXkov  axrrt  aoi 
ytiopyiag  re  icat  ttovwv  rivav  ^dpiv. 
dXX'  tVf  iu)fi6i>'  7rpiv  8'  avaXwoat  rd  ad 
Xdrp\  UKOTiOQTVxovTtg  dv  ftiov  rivoq 

(TTSpyOlfitV,  tVTtXoiig  /XfV  dptCOVVTOQ  S'  OfXbjg 

AA.  i)yov'  TrpoQpoJV  £e  aoi  avviil/op:aiy  t'skvov, 

'iu)g  t7rapicy~  irvsvfi  dv,  t}nr'iSoig  <pptaiv. 
rj  p'  tZ  &<pri(3ov,  n'lxpiq  oviri  Sva<piXii 
yrjpojg  bSip  (3f.f3TjKa,  tovoc'  dti  SSfiovg 
tvaiov,  ovg  ov  voarifiog  7tot'  vxpo/xat. 
7roXXoi  fiev  aKfio^ovTig  tvTropav  j3iov 
rrjpovai  Kctipbv,  vartpuv  d*  ifioi  doicu>' 
dXX'  ovv  ov  KQsioaov'  dv  Xdfiotfx.'  tyoj  Tvyi)v, 
7}  deairoraiaiv,  wv  tvot  tv    TrdOov,  x^Plv 
'imqvTt  vtif-iag,  /xrj^'  6<ptiXtTT)c,  Qavtlv.  F.  H.  F. 

Henry  Donaldson  Nicholson,  elected  to  Cambridge  1848, 
is  the  grandson  of  J.  P.  Nicholson,  elected  to  Oxford,  1778. 
He  received  holy  orders  after  graduating,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent public  preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Truro  (Devonport, 
Devon). 

Ernest  Josiah  Towne,  elected  to  Cambridge  1848, 
entered  into  holy  orders  after  graduating ;  formerly 
curate  of  Chester-le- Street ;  Vicar  of  Forcett,  near  Dar- 
lington, 1863-77;  Vicar  of  Bothenhampton,  or  Baunton, 
Dorset,  1877-81  ;  at  present  Chaplain  to  H.M.  Printing 
House,  and  Spottiswoode's  Chapel. 

William  Henry  Bennett,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1848,  was  the  son  of  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  elected  to 
Oxford  in  1823.     He  left  in  1851,  and  died  young. 

Charles  Evered  Moore,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1848,  abiit  1850. 

Ambrose  Dawson  Jennings,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1848,  abiit  1849;  was  appointed  a  Cornet  in  the 
10th  Regiment  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  1850. 

Charles  Locke  Eastlake  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1848,  abiit  1851  ;  is  Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the 
National  Gallery. 
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Everard  William  Somerville,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1848,  abiit  1852. 

Gilbert  de  Lacy  Lacy,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
184-8  ;  entered  the  Army,  was  Lieutenant  in  the  63rd  Regi- 
ment;  present  at  Sebastopol  and  Kinbourn,  1855;  was 
Captain  in  the  12th  Regiment;  gained  the  Prince  Consort's 
prize  for  rifle  shooting,  July  1860. 

Kenneth  Henry  Cornish,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1848,  abiit  1849. 

William  Henry  Benthall,  left  Westminster  in  1846.  He 
went  from  thence  to  Marlborough,  at  that  time  under  the 
mastership  of  Cotton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He 
there  obtained  the  best  Marlborough  Exhibition,  and  re- 
moved with  it  to  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  at 
once  got  the  first  classical  scholarship.  During  his  first 
long  vacation  a  clerkship  in  the  India  Office  was  thrown 
open  to  competition,  and  Henry  obtained  it,  but  as  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  term  at  Cambridge,  he  entirely  supported 
himself  by  his  Clerkship,  Scholarship,  and  two  small  Exhibi- 
tions which  he  gained.  He  ceased  to  read  hard,  and  played 
in  the  University  eleven,  and  was  also  known  as  a  racket 
player.  Notwithstanding,  he  obtained  a  third  class  in  the 
Mathematical  Tripos.  He  afterwards  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Ripon,  Mr.  Stanfield,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  succession. 
About  eight  years  since  his  health  entirely  gave  way,  and 
he  retired  on  a  pension. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Benthall  died  about  a 
month  after  that  gentleman  quitted  Westminster  School  in 
1846. 

Newton  Reginald  Smart,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1849,  is  brother  of  J.  H.  Smart,  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge 1844  ;  of  Thomas  Gregory  Smart,  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge 1845,  and  of  R.  W.  H.  Smart,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1843.      They  are  the  descendants  of  Peter 
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Smart,  the  Durham  Prebendary,  who  was  elected  to  Oxford 
in  1588. 

Newton  Smart  was  called  to  the  Bar  1857,  and  practises 
as  an  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

Raglan  George  Henri  Somerset,  elected  to  Oxford 
1849,  is  the  brother  of  G.  R.  H.  Somerset,  elected  head  to 
Oxford  1841 ;  is  at  present  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Queen. 
His  uncle  and  several  great  uncles  were  at  Westminster. 

Richard  Eliot,  elected  to  Oxford  1849,  died  young. 

Patrick  Macgregor  Robertson,  elected  to  Cambridge, 
1849,  was  called  to  the  Bar,  after  graduating  ;  died  1858. 

Andrew  Johnson,  elected  to  Cambridge,  1849,  obtained  a 
theological  prize  at  Trinity  College,  and  took  an  aegrotat 
degree  in  honors  1852  ;  was  appointed  Head-master  of  St. 
Olave's  Grammar  School,  Southwark  ;  is  author  of  ' '  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum,  newly  translated,  with  Notes,"  ' '  The  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  (three  lectures) ," 
1877 ;  "  Botanical  Readings  :  arranged  to  meet  the  Require- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  1880.'" 

Henry  Clapcott,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1849. 

Charles  Frederick  Gregorie,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1849,  abiit  1853,  and  entered  the  Army  1855; 
served  in  H.M.  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers,  Colonel  1881,  K.C.B. 
1882,  Medjidie  third  class. 

Clement  Upperton,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1849,  left  1853. 

Alfred  Frederick  Adolphus  Slade,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1849,  left  1853,  and  entered  the  Army,  in 
H.M.  57th  Foot ;  served  in  the  Crimean  War,  was  wounded 
at  the  Redan,  June,  1855.  He  obtained  medal  and  clasp 
and  Sardinian  and  Turkish  medal;  went  t through  the 
Indian  mutiny  1858   and  1859 ;  is  Lieutenant- Colonel  of 
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the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  Prince  Albert's  Somerset- 
shire Light  Infantry. 

Howley  Christopher  LirscoMBE,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1849,  abiit  1851.  He  went  into  the  West 
Indian  Packet  Service.  Is  grandson  of  Dr.  Page,  the 
Head-master. 

In  1846  the  Rev.  Henry  George  Liddell  was  appointed 
Head-master.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
H.  G.  Liddell,  formerly  Rector  of  Easington,  Durham, 
and  brother  to  the  late  Lord  Ravensworth,  was  born  in 
1811,  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  at  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  double  first-class  in  1833.  He 
was  Tutor  and  Censor  of  Christchurch,  Public  Examiner 
in  Classics,  a  member  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sion, domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Prince  Albert,  and 
Chaplain  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  He  succeeded  Dr. 
Gaisford  as  Dean  of  Christchurch  in  1856,  and  was  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  1870.  He  has  written  a  "  History  of  Rome," 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  joint  author 
of  Liddell  and  Scott's  "  Greek  Lexicon." 

Edward  Balfour,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1850 ;  died  at 
Genoa,  1857. 

Tudor  Lavie,  elected  to  Oxford  1850  ;  deceased. 

Walter  Digby  Somerville,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1850;  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Somerville,  and  grandson  of  W.  Bagot,  elected  to  Oxford 
1750;  died  1865. 

Robert  Allen  Cook  was  also  elected  to  Cambridge  1850. 

William  Turner  Roe,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1850  ;  left  in  1854. 

Edwin  Baldwin  Courtenay,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1850;  left  1851.  He  was  the  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Viscount  Courtenay. 
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Charles  Whitelock  Fendall,  admitted  into  St.  Peters 
College  1850;  left  in  1851. 

Marwood  Tucker,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1850;  left  in  1851. 

Eandle  Jackson  Waters,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1850;  left  in  1854. 

Reginald  Hugh  Somerville,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1850;  left  in  1853;  entered  the  army,  and  served 
in  H.M.  23rd  Foot  in  the  Crimea ;  was  killed  in  the  final 
assault  1854. 

Herbert  Barnes,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1851,  is  at 
present  Rector  of  Langtree,  Torrington,  Devon. 

Septimus  Andrews,  elected  to  Oxford  1851,  entered  into 
holy  orders ;  became  a  Fellow  of  Radley  College ;  was 
Assistant-master  of  Westminster  School  1860. 

Henry  Blagden,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1851, 
received  holy  orders,  and  is  at  present  Vicar  of  Hughenden. 

Charles  Penfold  Ingram,  elected  to  Cambridge  1851, 
was  brother  of  H.  M.  Ingram,  elected  to  Cambridge  1843. 
He  took  his  B.A.  degree  1855;  followed  the  medical 
profession;  was  M.B.  1856;  M.D.  1858;  was  Assistant 
Physician  of  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  and 
of  North  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  died 
1868. 

William  Henry  Lipscombe,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1851 ;  left  in  1853. 

Henry  Waterfield,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1851 ;  left  in  1853.     Vide  page  355. 

Lewis  Yaughan  Williams,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1851;  left,  and  entered  the  army;  became  captain 
in  H.M.  Rifle  Brigade;  died  October,  1869. 

George  Francis  Wells,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1851;  left  in  1855;  received  holy  orders;  is  Rector  of 
Boxford,  Newbury,  Berks. 
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Henry  Donald  Maueice  Spence,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1851;  left  1854;  went  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  gained  the  Cams  Undergraduate  prize 
1862  ;  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  1864;  was  first-class  in  the 
Theological  Tripos  1865;  Carus  and  Scholefield  prizeman 
1865  and  1866  ;  Rector  of  St.  Mary  De  Crypt,  Gloucester, 
1870;  Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  Gloucester  1870 ;  Principal 
of  Theological  College,  Gloucester,  1875  ;  formerly  Professor 
of  English  Literature  and  Modern  Languages,  and  Hebrew 
Lecturer  at  Lampeter;  Rector  of  St.  Pancras  1877.  He 
was  contributor  to  the  Bible  Educator  1875,  and  to  the  New 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ;  editor  of  the  Pulpit  Commentary 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  joint  author  with  Dean 
Howson  of  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
published  in  Dr.  SchafFs  Anglo-American  Commentary; 
editor  of  several  works  on  the  Talmud. 

John  Lambert  Sim,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1851 ;  left  1855. 

William  George  Armitstead,  elected  head  to  Oxford 
1852,  received  holy  orders,  and  is  at  present  Vicar  of 
Goostrey,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

Sidney  Joyce,  elected  to  Oxford  1852  ;  took  a  first-class 
in  Mods.  1854;  a  second-class  at  the  B.A.  examination. 

Walter  Fellows,  elected  to  Oxford  1852;  after 
graduating,  received  holy  orders  ;  went  to  Melbourne ;  has 
a  cure  at  Toorak. 

Vernon  Thomas  Green,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1852  ; 
after  graduating,  received  holy  orders  ;  is  at  present  Vicar 
of  Littlemore,  Oxford. 

George  Bowes  Macilwain,  elected  to  Cambridge  1852; 
took  his  B.A.  degree  1856 ;  was  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

Edward  Fraser  Vaughan  Williams,  elected  to  Cambridge 
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1852  ;  after  graduating,  received  holy  orders  ;  is  at  present 
Rector  of  North  Tidworth,  Marlborough,  Wilts,  since  1869. 

George  Steward  Park,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1852,  abiit  1856  ;  entered  the  East  India  Civil  Service. 

Charles  Samuel  Steward,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1852;  left  in  1853. 

William  Owen,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1852, 
left  the  same  year. 

Frederick  W.  Oliver,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1853,  took 
a  second-class  in  moderations  1855  ;  a  third-class  in  final 
schools  1857;  was  B.A.  1858. 

Quintin  W.  F.  Twiss,  elected  to  Oxford  1853,  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  in  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office. 

Arthur  C.  Yaughan  Williams,  elected  to  Oxford  1853, 
after  graduating  received  holy  orders.  He  was  vicar  of 
Doun  Ampney,  Cricklade,  Gloucestershire  1868;  died 
1875. 

Francis  H.  Dodgson,  elected  to  Oxford  1853,  is  brother 
of  F.  H.  Dodgson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1849, 
and  son  of  A.  H.  Dodgson,  elected  to  Oxford  1822.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery  1858. 

Thomas  M.  Gilbert,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1853, 
was  Twelfth  Wrangler,  and  third-class  Classical  Tripos 
1857;  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  1860;  received  holy 
orders;  was  appointed  Yicar  of  Heversham,  Milnthorp, 
Westmoreland,  1866;  Vice-principal  of  Theological  College, 
Chichester  1866;  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle  1877. 

William  Mad  an,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1853. 

Edward  0.  Vincent,  elected  to  Cambridge  1853,  took 
his  B.A.  degree  1857. 
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Samuel  George  Freeman,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1853,  left  1856;  became  a  Medical  Practitioner  at 
Highgate;  died  at  Ambleside,  July  28,  1871. 

Horace  George  Egerton  Green,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1853,  left  1857. 

Robert  Dovrton  Thorpe,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1853;  left  1856. 

William  Blore  Collis,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1853;  left  1856. 

Lancelot  Dalrymple  Molyneux  Spence,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1853,  left  1855,  and  entered  the  Civil 
Service. 

William  Henry  Metcalfe,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1853,  left  1854,  and  entered  the  army;  and 
was  Lieutenant  in  the  49th  Foot  at  the  taking  of  Se- 
vastopol. 

William  Edward  Murray  Tomlinson,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1853,  left  1855;  went  to  Christchurch  Ox- 
ford; took  a  second-class  in  mathematics  at  moderations, 
and  a  second-class  in  mathematics  in  the  final  schools 
1860. 

Germain  Lavie,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1854, 
took  a  first-class  in  moderations  1855,  and  his  B.A.  degree 
1858 ;  is  in  the  Registrar's  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

James  F.  C.  Hewitt,  elected  to  Oxford  1854,  took  a 
second-class  in   moderations  1856,  and  his  degree  of  B.A. 

1858. 

James  G.  Edwards,  elected  to  Oxford  1854,  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  1858;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1860;  Oxford 
Circuit. 
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C.  T.  Wilson,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1854,  did  not 
take  his  election  :  entered  the  army,  was  present  at  Sebas- 
topol ;   Captain  in  the  4th  Regiment  King's  Own  1867. 

Alexander  Lee  Onslow,  elected  to  Cambridge  1854, 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  1858  ;  ordained  1859  ;  curate  of 
Marston-Bigot,  Somerset  1859 ;  of  Wisley  w  Pipford, 
Surrey  1862;  Sen.  Chap.  Bom-Eccles,  Estab.  1873. 

William  Hawthorn,  elected  to  Cambridge  1854,  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  1858. 

Robert  Allen  Eden,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1854,  is  the  son  of  R.  Eden,  elected  to  Cambridge  1823. 
He  left  1858. 

Walter  Yere  Vaughan  Williams,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1854,  left  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  E.  Y. 
Williams,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1816. 

Harry  Robert  Chester,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1854,  died  at  Brighton,  December  4,  1855. 

Astley  Fellowes  Terry,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1854,  left  1855;  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the 
60th  Rifles  1858;  Lieut.- Colonel  K.R.,  RIF.  C,  1881. 
Has  medal  with  clasp  for  the  Zulu  campaign. 

William  Edward  Bovill,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1854,  left  in  1858.  He  passed  the  second-best  ex- 
amination at  election,  but  withdrew,  and  became  a  Civil 
Engineer  ;  was  for  fifteen  years  one  of  the  masters  of  West- 
minster School;  resigned  in  1883.  His  loss  was  very  much 
felt.  He  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian ;  taught  French, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

J.  F.  Dickson,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1855, 
took  a  first-class  in  moderations  1857;  entered  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service  1859. 

Edmund  H.  Wodehouse,  elected  to  Oxford  1855,  took  a 
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first-class  in  moderations  1857;  a  second-class  in   classics 
in  the  Final  Schools;  B.A.  1859  ;  called  to  the  Bar  1863. 

Gr.  A.  aBeckett  was  elected  to  Oxford  1855. 

Henry  Salwey,  elected  to  Oxford  1855,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Natural  Science  1859;  is  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Ashley  Place,  S.W. 

Henry  L.  Harrison,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1855, 
did  not  take  his  election,  was  elected  Commoner  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  a  Junior  Mathe- 
matical Studentship.  He  took  a  second-class  in  modera- 
tions ;  a  first-class  in  mathematical  moderations  1858; 
gained  an  East  India  Civil  Service  appointment  by  ex- 
amination 1859. 

Robert  M.  Freeman,  elected  to  Cambridge  1855,  did  not 
take  his  election,  but  went  up  as  a  Commoner  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford. 

Spencer  Clarke  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1855. 

Charles  Barnes,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1855,  left  in  1859,  and  became  a  Commoner  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford;  M.A.  1866;  ordained  1863 ;  Rector  of  Bloxholme 
w.Digby,  Diocese  of  Lincoln  1873. 

Archibald  Balfour,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1855,  left  1859,  and  was  appointed  a  Clerk  in  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Frederic  Macquoid  Belli,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1855,  left  in  1859  for  Bengal. 

Arthur  Thomas  Karslake,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1855  left  1859,  and  passed  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

Henry  Boileau  Lockwood,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1855,  left  1857,  and  went  into  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Army. 

2   B 
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Eobert  Armitstead,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1855, left  1857,  and  entered  the  East  India  Company's  Army; 
retired  1881;  went  through  the  Indian  Mutiny  1857-8; 
Mutiny  of  Regiments  at  Moultan;  medal. 

Henry  Knollys,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1855, 
left  in  consequence  of  ill-health  1856. 

Thomas  Edward  Thorpe,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1855,  left  1856,  and  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
Army. 

William  W.  Follett,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1856,  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1858;  received  holy 
orders  ;  was  Rector  of  Market  Harborough;   died  1874. 

W.  T.  Gignac  Hunt  was  elected  to  Oxford  1856 ;  M.A. 
1863;  ordained  1861;  Curate  of  River  w.  Guston,  Diocese 
of  Canterbury,  1882. 

Rowland  B.  V.  Williams  was  elected  to  Oxford  1856 ; 
called  to  the  Bar  1864;  Special  Pleader,  South  Eastern 
Circuit,  Surrey  Sessions. 

Vincent  H.  Biscoe,  elected  to  Oxford  1856,  accepted  an 
appointment  in  the  Secretary's  department  of  the  General 
Post  Office. 

John  J.  Cowell  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1856. 

John  Salwey  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1856. 

James  N.  Heal  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1856. 

Charles  Henry  Shearman,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1856,  left  for  China  service. 

Charles  William  Spencer  Stanhope,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1856,  left  1859  ;  went  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford;  M.A.  1866;  ordained  1866;  Vicar  of  Crowton, 
Diocese  of  Chester,  1871. 
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James  Thomas  O'Brien,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1856,  left  1859  ;  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  an  action  against  the  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  July, 
1865,  whilst  Ensign  in  H.M.  43rd  Foot;  Major,  2nd 
Battalion  Gordon  Highlanders,  1881. 

Charles  Kalph  Henderson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1856,  left  1859. 

Henry  James  Frederick  Pratt,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1856,  left  1859. 

George  Upperton,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1856,  left  1859. 

George  Hunt  Holley,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1856,  left   the   same   year,    and   entered   the  East   India 
Company's  army. 

Anthony  Cope,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1856, 
left  1859. 

Victor  Alexander  Williamson,  elected  head  to  Oxford 

1857,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1859 ;  called  to 
the  Bar  1865;  went  to  Fiji. 

George  Croke  Kobinson,  elected  to  Oxford  1857,  took  a 
second-class  in  Natural  Science,  in  the  Final  Schools,  1861 ; 
M.A.  1864;  Residentiary  Master  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Engineering;  formerly  Curate  of  Leeds  1863; 
of  West  Bromwich  1866;  Yicar  of  Benson  1867;  of  St. 
Philips,  Sydenham,  1879. 

Cecil  Edward  Fisher,  elected  to  Oxford  1857,  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders ;  is  Rector  of  North  and  South 
Stoke,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

James  Penrice  Ingham,  elected  to  Cambridge  1857,  has 
since  died. 

2  b  2 
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William  Francis  Spencer,  elected  to  Cambridge  1857, 
entered  H.M.  army  as  Ensign  in  the  46th  Foot  1858. 

Frederic  Catt  (Willett),  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1857  ; 
M.A.  1860;  received  holy  orders;  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
West  Bromwich,  Staffordshire,  1865. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  Election  to  the  Triplett  Exhibi- 
tions. These  are  the  result  of  a  bequest  left  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Triplett,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  died 
1670.  They  are  two,  and  may  be  more;  tenable  for  three 
years,  at  any  College  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  annual 
value  is  £50  each.  They  are  not  open  to  students  of 
Christchurch.     They  were  gained  by — 

J.  P.  Ingham,  Q.S.,  and  W.  F.  Spencer,  Q.S. 

Dean  Thomas's  Exhibition  was  gained  by  W.  Maples,  T.B. 

Samuel  Charles  Evans  Williams,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1857,  left  1859.  He  took  a  second-class 
in  Moderations  1863. 

Herbert  Bailey  Harrison,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1857,  left  1861. 

Pennyman  Kalph  Worsley,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1857,  left  1861;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
M.A.  1868;  ordained  1866;  Rector  of  Stubton,  Diocese  of 
Lincoln,  1868  ;  formerly  Curate  of  Finedon,  Northants. 

Frederick  Bonamy  Morris,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1857,  left  1859. 

Alban  Henry  Harrison,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1857,  left  1861.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Harrison,  admitted  1827.  He  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  proceeded  M.A.  1869;  was  ordained  1866; 
Yicar  of  St.  Andrew,  Deal,  1880;  Chaplain  of  H.  M. 
Prison,  Maidstone,  1881. 
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Henry  Leigh  Townsend,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1857,  left  1858. 

Henry  L.  Thompson,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1858,  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1860;  and  a  second- 
class  in  Classics  1862  ;  late  Censor  of  Christchurch;  re- 
ceived holy  orders  ;  was  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall;  is  Rector  of  Iron- Acton,  Bristol.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  Governing  Body  of  Westminster  School ; 
has  for  some  years  been  Election  Examiner ;  has  contributed 
epilogues  to  plays,  and  many  epigrams  to  Election  dinners. 

Thomas  Waters,  elected  to  Oxford  1858,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Moderations  1860;  M.A.  1865;  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders;  was  appointed,  1872,  Vicar  of  Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire ;  was  Curate  of  Shippon,  Berks,  1873  ;  of 
Abingdon  1873;  Vicar  of  Maiden-Bradley,  Wilts,  1864. 

Edward  Wright  Whitaker,  elected  to  Oxford  1858,  took 
a  third-class  in  Moderations  1860  ;  received  holy  orders ; 
was  appointed,  1868,  Rector  of  Stanton  by  Bridge,  Derby. 

Walter  Henty  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1858. 

Thomas  Kynaston  Gaskell,  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
1858;  M.A.  1865;  ordained  1864;  Rector  of  Folksworth, 
Diocese  of  Ely  1878  ;  formerly  Curate  of  Buckingham  1864 ; 
of  Little  Drayton,  Salop,  1868;  of  Bramley,  near  Leeds, 
1870;  of  Caverswall,  Staffordshire,  1872;  West  Felton 
1874;  Digswell,  Herts,  1876;  Rector  of  Folksworth,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1878. 

Alexander  Stuart  Harrington,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1858,  was  for  nine  years  instructor  in  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  were  : — 

A.  F.  Pope,  T.B.,  and  L.  Shadwell,  T.B. 

Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner  was  Walter  Henty,  Q.S. 

A.  F.  Pope  was  elected  junior  mathematical  student  of 
Christchurch  1859;  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1860; 
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M.A.  1865;  ordained  1864;  Curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guild- 
ford, 1864;  of  Christchurch,  Bloomsbury,  1870;  Vicar  of 
Tring  1872;  lately  resigned. 

Robert  Drummond  Balfour,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1858,  left  in  1859.  Gained  an  open  scholarship  of 
£40  a  year  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  1863. 

Ashley  Walker,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1858, 
'  left  1862.  ' 

Edward  Henry  Park,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1858,  left  1859. 

William  Barnes,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1858, 
left  1862.    He  was  the  son  of  W.  Barnes,  who  was  admitted 

1829. 

Thomas  Blackall  Shapter,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1858,  left  1862. 

Henry  Bormor  Maurice,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1858,  left  1862. 

William  Cecil  Hinton,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1858,  left  1859;  gained  an  open  commission  in  H.M.  Army 
1861,  being  the  11th  out  of  82  candidates. 

Charles  Mylne  Barker,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1858,  left  1862,  became  a  Solicitor  1867,  and  practises 
in  London. 

Charles   Lancelot   Shadwell,  elected  head   to    Oxford 

1859,  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1861,  a  first  class  in 
Classics  and  a  second-class  in  Law  and  History  1863  ;  was 
a  Fellow  of  Oriel  1864. 

Lewis  Arthur  Goodeve  was  elected  to  Oxford  1859, 
admitted  to  the  Bar  1865,  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Con- 
veyancer; West  Circuit — Bristol,  Bath,  and  Somerset 
Sessions. 

George    Covey    Stenning   was   elected    to    Cambridge 

1859. 
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Arthur  Walker,  elected  to  Cambridge  1859,  was  ad- 
mitted to  holy  orders,  and  in  1867  appointed  Yicar  of 
Easton-in-Gordano,  Bristol. 

Nigel  Madan,  elected  to  Cambridge  1859,  took  holy 
orders ;  held  the  vicarage  of  Polesworth,  near  Tamworth ; 
was  appointed  Kector  of  West  Hallam,  Derbyshire,  March, 

1881. 

In  this  year  W.  E.  Dowdeswell,  T.B.,  and  S.  French, 
T.B.,  were  the  Triplett  exhibitioners  \  A.  Walker,  Q.S.,  was 
Dean  Thomas's  exhibitioner. 

John  Lancelot  Shadwell,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1859,  left  1861,  in  consequence  of  ill -health. 

Nicholas  William  Tindall  Bosanquet,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1859,  left  1863. 

Charles  John  H.  Chepmell,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1859,  left  1863. 

Alexander  Francis  Mackenzie  Dounie,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1859,  left  1863. 

Francis  Taylor  Bonney,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1859,  left  1863. 

William  Blundell  Besley,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1859,  left  1863. 

Alfred  Chicheley  Plowden,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1859,  left  1862  ;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1 870  j  Sp.  PL 
Oxf .  Circ,  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  Sess.,  Kecorder  of 
Wenlock. 

Seymour  Yeats  Williams,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1859,  left  1863. 

Herbert  Salwey,  elected  head  to  Oxford,  1860,  took  a 
first-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1862  ;  a  first-class  in 
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Final  Schools ;  a  Senior  Student  of  Christ  church  1865  ;  was 
Ordained  1868. 

Augustus  Hughes,  elected  to  Oxford  1860,  took  a  second 
class  in  Law  and  History  in  the  Final  Schools  1864;  curate 
of  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  1865;  curate  of  All  Saints',  Maryle- 
bone,  1867;  Winterslow,  Wilts,  1870;  St.  James's,  Dudley, 
1872;  Newent,  Gloucester,  1877. 

Heebert  Menzies  Marshall,  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
1860. 

Henry  Brewer  Chapman,  elected  to  Cambridge  1860, 
was  drowned  in  the  London  steamship,  on  his  passage  to 
Australia,  January,  1866. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitions  were  this  year  awarded  to  J.  C. 
Hawkshaw,  T.B.,  and  H.  B.  Chapman,  Q.S. 

Dean  Thomas's  Exhibition  to  H.  M.  Marshall,  Q.S. 

George  Herbert  Pember,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1860,  left  1863. 

Edward  James  Chepmell,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1860,  died  1865. 

William  Ashurst  Hetherington,  elected  to  Oxford 
1861,  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  General  Post  Office, 
1866. 

Keginald  James  Mure,  elected  to  Oxford  1861,  was  the 
son  of  James  Mure,  elected  to  Oxford,  1814,  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  1869,  and  practises  as  an  Equity  Draughtsman  and 
Conveyancer. 

In  1865  the  Rev.  Charles  Brodrick  Scott,  D.D.,  accepted 
the  Head-mastership  of  Westminster  School.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Eton,  and  had  taken  the  highest  classical 
honors  at  Cambridge,  being  bracketed  Senior  Classic  in 
1848.  He  was  also  twenty-second  Wrangler,  and  was  a 
Fellow  and   Tutor   of  Trinity   College.     He   resigned  the 
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Head -mastership  in  August,  1883.  Under  this  gentleman's 
supervision,  the  numbers  rose  from  116  to  221.  It  was 
under  him  that  the  School  received  its  new  constitution 
and  statutes,  and  the  period  of  his  government  was  most 
important  and  eventful  to  the  School.  Upon  his  resignation, 
in  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  old 
Westminsters  and  others,  held  in  College  Hall  on  June  13, 
a  sum  of  £1,200  was  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  to  his 
long  labors,  and  to  the  success  which  crowned  them.  Dr. 
Scott  preferred  that  this  sum  should  not  be  presented 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  should  go  to  found  a  new  School 
library,  to  be  henceforth  called  the  "  Scott  Memorial 
Library,"  which  was  to  have  place  in  Ashburnham  House. 
Another  meeting  was  held  July  31st,  to  present  a  small  per- 
sonal testimonial  to  Dr.  Scott.  This  consisted  of  a  silver 
cup  and  two  silver  candlesticks.  On  the  cup  was  this 
inscription  : 

Viro  Reverendo 

Carolo  Brodrick  Scott,  S.T.P. 

Per  annos  XXVIII.  Scholoe  Regise  Westmonasteriensis 

Archidascalo, 

Constantissimo  discipline  Christiana?  proeceptori, 

Subtili  sollertique  ingenio,  infinita  literarum  copia  mentes  discipulorum 

informare,  augere,  expolire  solito, 

Terentiana  stili  venustate  quicquid  placuit  auditoribus  interpretari  callido 

Sui  profuso  ut  Scholoe  in  posterum  consuleret, 

Quae  ipsius  auspicio  creverat, 

Bibliofchecse 

in  honorem  tarn  egregii  meriti  Viri  instauratai 

Monmnentum 

D.  D. 

Veteres  alumni  Westmonasterienses  amici  fautores 

MDCCCLXXXIII. 

To  the  Reverend  Charles  Brodrick  Scott,  D.D. 

For  28  years  Head-master  of  Westminster  School,  the  unswerving 

inculcator  of  Christian  principles  ; 

Who  ever  used  his  subtle  and  skilled  intellect  to  shape,  enlarge,  and 

refine  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  varied  stores  of  learning  ; 
Who  had  the  art  of  communicating  to  Westminster  audiences  whatever 

he  desired, 
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In  compositions  of  Terentian  elegance ; 

Who  was  lavish  of  his  own  wealth,  so  that  he  might  provide  for  the 

future  interests  of  the  School, 

"Which  had  increased  under  his  auspices, 

Old  Westminsters,  friends,  well-wishers  made  this  offering 

As  a  memento  of  the  Library  refounded  in  honor  of  his  signal  services. 

MDCCCLXXXIIL 

F.  H.  F. 

At  the  same  time  the  Captain  of  the  School  presented 
Dr.  Scott  with  the  school  present — a  silver  bowl  and  salver. 
On  the  bowl  was  engraved  Dr.  Scott's  crest,  and  on  the 
stand  was  fixed  a  silver  plate,  thus  inscribed : — 

Keverendo  doctissimoque  viro 

Carolo  Brodrick  Scott,  S.T.P. 

Coll.  Sti.  Petri  Westmon. 

Per  XXVIII.  annos  Archididascalo  dilectissimo 

Hoc  argentum 

D.  D. 

Scholar  Kegia?  Westmonasteriensis  Alumni  et  Regii  et  Oppidani 

Prid.  KAL.  AUG.  MDCCCLXXXIIL 

To  the  Kev.  Charles  Brodrick  Scott,  D.D. 

For  28  years  the  revered  Head-master  of 

St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster, 

The  Queen's  Scholars  and  Town  Boys  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Westminster 

Presented  this  Plate, 

July  31st,  1883. 

F.  H.  F. 

The  arms  of  the  school  were  engraved  on  the  salver. 

Arthur  Maude,  elected  to  Oxford  1861,  took  a  second 
class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1865;  M.A.  1869;  was 
formerly  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley,  is 
at  present  Rector  of  Burgh,  Woodbridge. 

Alexander  Campbell  Onslow,  elected  to  Cambridge  1861, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1868,  went  to  Western  Australia. 

William  Shaw  Wright  was  also  elected  to  Cambridge  in 
1861. 

Robert  Bruce  Dickson,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1861 ; 
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M.A.  1818 ;  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton ;  is  at 
present  vicar  of  Cadmore,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

A.  C.  Onslow,  Q.S.,  and  W.  S.  Wright,  Q.S.,  were  the 
Triplett  Exhibitioners.  P.  Southby,  T.B.,  was  Dean 
Thomas's  Exhibitioner. 

William  Bird  Elphinstone,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1861,  left  1865. 

George  Gumbleton,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1862,  took 
a  second-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1866  ;  was  called 
to  the  Bar  1870. 

Samuel  Pepys  Cockerell,  elected  to  Oxford  1862,  took  a 
second  class  in  Moderations  1864. 

Stanes  Brockett  Henry  Chamberlayne,  was  elected  to 
Oxford  1862;  called  to  the  Bar  1868 ;  practises  in  London 
and  on  the  Middle  Circuit. 

Archibald  John  Mackey,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1862,  was  called  to  the  Bar  1868 ;  practises  as  a  Special 
Pleader;  on  Western  Circuit. 

Ambrose  Pudsey  Dawson,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1862  ; 
M.A.  1874;  was  Yicar  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Clayton,  Yorks, 
1870 ;  Assistant-master  in  Bradford  Grammar  School 
1873-78;  Assistant-master  in  Wyggeston  School,  Leicester, 
1878. 

George  Montagu  Osborn,  third  son  of  Sir  George 
Osborn,  Bart.,  elected  to  Cambridge  1862,  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  1867;  was  appointed  Curate  of  Meole 
Brace,  Herefordshire ;  is  at  present  Rector  of  Campton  w. 
Shefford,    Biggleswade. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  were  : — 
A.  J.  Mackey,   Q.S.    and   F.   W.    Maclean,    T.B.     W. 
Winter,  T.B.,  was  Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner. 

William  Stephenson  Meyrick,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1862  ;  left  1863. 
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Nicholson  Lacey  McEwan,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1862,  left  1863. 

John  Edward  Taylor,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1862,  left  1864. 

Arthur  Henry  Mure,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1862,  left  1866. 

William  Evan  Griffith  Glyn,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1862,  left  1866. 

Edward  Gordon  Bird,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
January  30th,  1863,  vice  Meyrick,  left  1864. 

Walter  George  Frank  Phillimore,    elected  to  Oxford 

1863,  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1865  ;  a  first-class  in 
Classics  in  the  Final  Schools  1866  ;  a  first-class  in  Law 
and  Modern  History;  was  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  1867; 
Vinerian  Law  Scholar  1868;  called  to  the  Bar  1868; 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Alan  Stewart,  elected  to  Oxford  1863,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Moderations  1865;  a  third-class  in  Final  Schools 
1867;  and  in  that  year  was  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service 
in  Ceylon. 

Eichard  Egerton,  elected  to  Oxford  1863,  took  a 
fourth-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1867;  called  to 
the  Bar  1869  ;  practises  as  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Con- 
veyancer. 

George  Thomas  Michael  O'Brien,  elected  head  to 
Cambridge  1863,  went  a  year  later  to  the  University, 
owing  to  an  affection  of  the  eyes ;  did  not  take  an  Arts' 
degree ;  was  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  in  Ceylon 
1867;  was  Judge  at  Colombo,  and  complimented  by  the 
Governor  in  1871,  on  the  Queen's  Advocate's  report,  for 
hard  and  successful  work  in  reducing  the  arrears  of  cases 
in  his  court,  and  bringing  the  judicial  business  into  an 
ic  unprecedented  "  state  of  order  and  forwardness. 
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Arthur  Henry  Winter  and  Joseph  Mayhull  Yates 
were  also  elected  to  Cambridge  1883. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  were  G.  T.  M.  O'Brien,  Q.S., 
and  C.  J.  H.  Chepmell,  Q.S. 

F.  G.  Bandinel,  T.B.,  was  Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner. 

Charles  Henry  Short,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 

1863,  left  1865;  entered  the  army;  was  Lieutenant  in  the 
104th  Foot  1878  ;  took  the  name  of  Gordon- Short. 

Charles  Frewen  Maude,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1863,  left  1867;  was  in  that  year  admitted  a  Com- 
moner of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  ordained  Deacon, 
December,  1872;  was  the  same  year  Curate  of  Salehurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Sussex ;  is  at  present  Rector  of  Woodham- 
Mortimer,  Maldon,  Essex. 

William  Jerrold  Dixon,  Francis  John  Giles,  James 
Edwin  Cureton,  Henry  Ramus  Dupr^,  Edward  Sealy 
Vidal,  Charles  Horace  Stenning,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1863,  left  at  different  periods  previously  to  election 
to  University. 

Lewis  Shapter,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1863, 
Vice  E.  W.  Bird,  left  in  1867,  and  was  a  Medical  Student 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  took  a  third-class  in  the 
Natural  Science  Tripos  1870;  M.B.  1872;  M.D.  1876. 

Henry  Edward  Trevor,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 

1864,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1866 ;  a  second 
in  Classics  in  Final  Schools  1868;  was  Classical  Lecturer  at 
Christchurch  1873  ;  called  to  the  Bar  1876  ;  Legal  Secretary 
to  H.H.  the  Nizam's  Government,  Hyderabad. 

Arthur  Johnstone  Mackey,  elected  to  Oxford  1864, 
took  a  third-class  in  classics  in  the  Final  Schools  1868. 

Edmund  Jermyn,  elected  to  Oxford  1864,  took  a  second- 
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class  in  Moderations  ;  a  second-class  in  the  Natural  Science 
Tripos  1868 ;  was  commended  for  Lady  Burdett-Coutts's 
Natural  Science  Scholarship  1870;  received  holy  orders 
1870;  is  at  present  Chaplain  at  Bareilly,  Diocese  of 
Calcutta. 

Malcolm  Ovans    Sim,  was  elected  head  to    Cambridge 

1864. 

William  Ward  Claypon  Lane,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1864,  took  a  third-class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1868. 

Edward  James  Chepmell,  elected  to  Cambridge  1864, 
died  of  diphtheria  1865. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  this  year  were  M.  0.  Sim, 
Q.S.,  and  F.  P.  Tomlinson,  T.B. 

Dean  Thomases  Exhibitioner  was  G.  H.  Pember,  T.B. 

Tomlinson  gained  Third  Year  Scholarship  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1867;  was  bracketed  First  Senior 
Optime  1868  ;  died  1883. 

G-.  H.  Pember  had  left  College  in  1863,  and  returned  as 
Town  boy. 

William  Benning  Pritchard  and  Edgar  Broome  Pinniger 
(name  changed  to  Cope),  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1864,  left  before  election  to  the  University. 

W.  B.  Pritchard  was  admitted  a  solicitor  1873. 

David  Archer  Vaughan  Williams,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1864;  left  1868. 

John  Roche  Dasent,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1865,  took 
a  second-class  in  Moderations  1867;  a  second  in  Final  Schools 
1869. 

Charles  Thomas  Biscoe,  elected  to  Oxford  1865,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations ;  M.A.  1877;  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  ;  was  appointed  curate  of  All  Saints',  Emscote, 
Warwick,  1874. 
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Edward  William  Colt  Williams,  elected  to  Oxford  1865, 
took  a  third-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1869;  was 
appointed  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  1871. 

George  Heath,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1865,  took  a 
third-class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1869. 

James  Peter  Nichol  and  Francis  Law  Harrison  were 
also  elected  to  Cambridge  1865.' 

G.  Heath,  Q.S.,  and  J.  P.  Nichols,  Q.S.,  were  Triplett 
Exhibitioners  this  year. 

W.  Shapter,  Q.S.,  was  Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner,  but 
did  not  go  to  the  University. 

Mayow  Wynell  Mayo,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1865,  was  seventh  in  the  Examination  of  Cadets  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  1870. 

James  Morrah  Whitmore,  Francis  Napier  Saunders, 
Geokge  Ernest  Jenkins,  William  Lowry  Buchanan  Neale, 
admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1865,  left  before  election 
to  the  University. 

William  Grenville  Murray,  elected  to  Oxford  1866, 
took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1868;  a  second-class  in 
the  Final  Classical  School  1870. 

George  Walter  Chapman,  elected  to  Oxford  1866,  took 
a  second-class  in  Moderations  1868  ;  a  third  in  the  Final 
Classical  School  1870;  called  to  the  Bar  1870;  practises  as 
Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

Robert  Druitt,  elected  to  Oxford  1866,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Moderations  1868. 

George  Edward  Barnes,  was  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1866  ;  M.A.  1874 ;  Curate  of  Upleadon  1871 ;  Chilton 
Foliat  1873  ;  Rector  of  Somerton,  Deddington,  Oxon,  1875. 
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Charles  Edward  Oldman,  elected  to  Cambridge  1866, 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  December  1871 ; 
ofM.D.  1877. 

George  Joseph  Circuitt,  elected  to  Cambridge  1866; 
died  1870. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  this  year  were  G.  E.  Barnes, 
Q.S.,  and  F.  S.  Lucas,  T.B.,  cequales. 

Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner  was  F.  Pownall,  T.B. 

F.  S.  Lucas  took  a  third-class  in  Law  and  Modern 
History  1870 ;  died  suddenly  1875,  a  few  days  after  having 
assisted  in  one  of  the  school  concerts  in  College  Hall. 

Herbert  Wace,  Henry  John  Ellis,  Richard  Hunter 
Davies,  Ernest  G.  Smith,  Walter  Harvey  Lancelot 
Shadwell,  Cosmo  Gordon  Howard,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1866  ;  left  before  election  to  the  University. 
C.  G.  Howard  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Telegraphic 
Engineering  Department. 

Charles  Edward  Bickmore,  elected  to  Oxford  1867,  was 
commended  for  the  Junior  University  Mathematical  Scholar- 
ship 1869;  took  a  Mathematical  first-class  in  Moderations, 
and  a  second-class  in  Classics,  1809  ;  took  a  first-class  in 
Mathematics  in  the  Final  Schools  1871 ;  gained  a  Mathe- 
matical Fellowship  at  New  College  1872. 

Samuel  Hatch  West,  elected  to  Oxford  1867,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1869  ;  a  first-class  in  Natural 
Science  1871;  was  Radclyffe  Travelling  Fellow  1874; 
M.B.  1875;  M.R.C.P.  Eng.  1877. 

Elliott  Charles  Bovill,  elected  to  Oxford  1867,  took  a 
third-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1871  ;  was  called  to 
the  Bar  1873  ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus  1882. 
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Herbert  Edwards  Wright,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1867,  took  a  first-class  in  the  previous  examination  1868. 

William  Cowell  Davies,  elected  to  Cambridge  1867,  took 
a  second-class  in  the  previous  examination  1868;  and  a  third- 
class  in  the  Classical  Tripos;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1874; 
practises  as  Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

George  Fisher  Russell  Barker,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1867,  took  a  first-class  in  the  previous  examination  1868  ; 
and  a  first  in  the  Classical  Tripos;  called  to  the  Bar  1876 ; 
Equity  Draughtsman  and  Conveyancer. 

H.  E.  Wright,  Q.S.,  and  W.  C.  Davies,  Q.S.,  were  the 
Triplett  Exhibitioners. 

W.  Barnes,  T.B.,  was  Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner. 

Herbert  Edward  Rawson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1867,  passed  into  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich 
at  Christmas  1870;  Lieutenant  1872. 

William  Ashton  Ellis,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1867,  entered  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  gained,  August 
1872,  the  Governor's  prize  of  ten  guineas  for  general 
proficiency,  given  to  students  of  the  first  year;  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.  1876;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  1878. 

William  Gladstone  Dyce,  Richard  Arthur  Bosanquet, 
Edward  Gerard  Saunders,  Arthur  Charles  Haden, 
Frederick  John  Whitmore,  George  Edward  Pollard, 
William  Grylls  Addison,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1867;  left  before  Election  to  the  University. 

George  William  Manuel  Dasent,  head  of  those  elected 
to  Oxford  1868,  took  a  first-class  in  classics  at  Moderations 
1870.  He  was  drowned  in  Sandford  Lasher,  near  Oxford, 
while  bathing,  April  30,  1872. 

2  c 
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Edwaed  Giles,  elected  to  Oxford  1868,  took  a  first-class 
in  Law  and  Modern  History  1872  ;  was  chosen  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Elphinstone  College, 
Bombay. 

William  Chambres  Leeroy,  elected  to  Oxford  1868,  took 
a  second-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1870;  a  second 
in  Classics  in  the  Final  School  1872;  was  called  to  the 
Bar  1876. 

Edward  Bray,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1868,  after 
graduating,  was  called  to  the  Bar  1875  ;  Equity  Draughts- 
man and  Conveyancer. 

David  Pritchard  Gilbertson  was  elected  to  Cambridge 

1868. 

Edward  Seymour  Leveson  Randolph,  elected  to  Cam- 
bridge ]  868,  received  holy  orders  ;  was  Curate  at  Abingdon ; 
went  out  as  missionary  to  Zanzibar  with  Bishop  Steere  1875. 

E.  Bray,  Q.S.,  and  D.  P.  Gilbertson,  Q.S.,  were  the 
Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  this  year,  and  E.  S.  L. 
Eandolph,  Q.S.,  Dean  Thomas's  Exhibitioner. 

Arthur    Mercer    Davies,   admitted    iuto     St.  Peter's 

College  1868,    left  1872.      He  was   admitted   in  1875   a 

Student  Exhibitioner  of    Westminster  Hospital;  Lie.   S. 
Apoth.  1879;  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  1880. 

Henry  Francis  Dumaresque  Pennington,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1868,  left  1870.  He  obtained  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  open  competition  for  the  India  Civil  Service 
1873;  was  seventh  in  the  Final  Examination  1875. 

Charles  John  Boden,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1868,  left  1871.  He  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
1872;  obtained  a  first-class  in  the  preliminary  examination 
for  holy  orders  1876  ;  Curate  of  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  1876; 
of  Wimbledon,  Diocese  of  Rochester,  1880. 
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Chaeles  William  Stephenson,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1868,  left  1871. 

Leicester  Paul  Beaufort,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1869,  vice  G.  E.  Pollard,  left  1871.  He  entered 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1872;  took  a  fourth-class  in 
the  Jurisprudence  School  1876;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1879  ; 
Northern  Circuit. 

Francis  Alexander  O'Brien,  elected  head  to  Oxford 
1869,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1871 ;  a  third- 
class  in  Classics  in  the  Final  Schools  1873;  M.A.  1878; 
Curate  of  Ire  ton- Acton,  Bristol. 

Francis  Seymour  Haden,  elected  to  Oxford  1869,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1871  ;  a  fourth  in  the  Final 
Classical  Schools  1873. 

Bertram  Darley,  elected  to  Oxford  1869,  took  a  third- 
class  in  Moderations  1871 ;  a  fourth-class  in  the  Final 
Classical  Schools  1873;  M.A.  1876;  Curate  of  St.  Crispin, 
Bermondsey,  1875;  Missionary  in  charge  of  St.  Paul's 
Mission,  Calcutta,  1878-80;  Curate  of  Harthill,  York- 
shire, 1880. 

Cuthbert  Edward  Biddulph,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1869,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  Natural  Science  1872. 

E.  A.  Northcote,  elected  to  Cambridge  1869,  took  a 
third-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1872;  appointed 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  and  District  Judge  of  British 
Guiana  1882. 

Basil  Upton  Eddis,  elected  to  Cambridge  1869,  took  a 
second-class  in  Law  and  Modern  History  1872. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  were  C.  E.  Biddulph  and 
E.  A.  Northcote  ;   B.  W.  Eddis  received  a  gratuity. 

Herbert  George  Barron,  elected  to  Oxford  1870,  took  a 
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third-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1872  ;  a  second  in 
Natural  Science  1874;  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  1879;  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  1879. 

Ernest  Horatio  May,  elected  head  to  Cambridge,  took  a 
third-class,  Classical  Tripos  1874;  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders  1875;  Curate  of  Portishead,  Somerset,  1875;  Vicar 
of  Parwich  iv.  Alsop-en-le-Dale,  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  1880. 

Thomas  Wakley  was  admitted  head  to  Cambridge  1870. 

Ernest  G-ee  Smith,  elected  to  Cambridge  1870,  was  fifth 
Senior  Optime  1874;  afterwards  Mathematical  Master  at 
Cheam  School;  died  1880. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  this  year  were  0.  S.  Macleay, 
T.B.,  and  E.  H.  May,  Q.S.  Macleay  entered  as  a  Commoner 
at  Balliol ;  took  a  second-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations 
1872  ;  graduated  B.A.  1875. 

Cecil  John  Reginald  Le  Mesurier,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1870,  left  1873  ;  was  first  in  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Indian  Woods  and  Forests  1873. 

Arthur  Watkyn  Williams  Wynn,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1870,  left  in  1874. 

Ernest  G-ore  Stapley,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1870,  died  September  11,  1870. 

Henry  Dashwood  Sealy  Vidal,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1869,  left  in  1873. 

Felton  George  Randolph,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1869,  left  1873,  and  went  as  a  pensioner  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  called  to  the  Bar  1880;  Special 
Pleader,  Eastern  Circuit,  Kent  Sessions. 

Cyrus  Cosmo  Howard,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1869,  left  1871  ;  passed  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Wool- 
ivich,  and  was  eighth  for  the  Artillery  1874. 
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Eobert  George  Fitzgerald  Murphy,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1870,  left  1872,  and  in  the  same  year  ac- 
cepted a  clerkship  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Douglas  Stuart,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1870, 
vice  E.  J.  Saunders,  left,  went  to  Oxford,  and  took  a  third- 
class  in  Moderations  1874;  a  third-class  in  Lit.  Hum. 
1877;  ordained  1879;  Curate  of  Fairford  1879;  Curate  of 
All  Souls',  Leeds,  1881. 

Henry  Gilbert  Rawson,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1870,  took  a  first-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1872;  a 
third-class  in  the  Final  Schools  1874  ;  was  called  to  the 
Bar  1877. 

Alfred  Bowyer  Sharpe,  elected  to  Oxford  1870,  took  a 
second-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1872;  a  third-class 
in  the  Final  Schools  1874;  became  an  Assistant- master  at 
the  College,  Epsom  ;  received  holy  orders  1876;  Curate  of 
St.  Philip,  Cheam  Common,  1877;  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells- 
street,  1878  ;  of  St.  Peter's,  Vauxhall,  1881. 

Henry  Annesley  Coxwell  Rogers,  William  Hussey, 
Bobert  Giles,  Henry  Vesey  Dawson,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1870,  left  in  1873 ;  and  also  Robert  Henry 
Kelly,  who  afterwards  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the 
Logan  river,  New  South  Wales. 

Arthur  William  Fulcher  and  Eustace  Hepburn  Barlow, 
admitted  1870,  left  in  1872,  and  Hallett  Lyttleton  Roche 
in  1874. 

Edmund  James  Webb,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1871,  took 
a  second-class  at  Moderations  1873 ;  a  second-class  in  the 
Final  Schools  1875. 

Harold  Bailey  Dixon,  elected  to  Oxford  1871,  took  a 
third-class  at  Moderations  1873  ;  a  first  in  Natural  Science 
in  the  Final  Schools  1875;  was  appointed  Natural  Science 
Demonstrator. 
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Frederick    Edward  Ellis,  elected   head   to    Cambridge 

1871,  did  not  take  his  election;  was  appointed  Clerk  in  the 
Foreign  Office  1873. 

William  Edward  Gilbertson  was  elected  to  Cambridge 

1871. 

No  Triplett  Exhibitions  were  adjudged  this  year. 

Charles  Fortescue  Brickdale  and  Adam  Montague 
Heppel,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1871,  left — the 
former  1875,  the  latter  1873. 

Joseph  Frederick  Reece,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 

1872,  took  a  second-class  at  Moderations  1874. 

Robert  Walpole  Sealy  Yidal,  elected  to  Oxford  1872, 
took  a  third-class  at  Moderations  1874  ;  a  third  Theological 
Class  1876;  was  ordained  Deacon  1877;  Priest  1878;  Vicar 
of  Abbotscham,  Bideford,  1881. 

Frederic  Barnes  Lott,  elected  to  Oxford  1872,  took  a 
third-class  at  Moderations  1874;  a  first-class  in  Lit.  Hum. 
1876  ;  a  third  in  Modern  History  1876;  was  appointed  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  1879. 

Henry  Edgworth  Bicknell  Arnold,  elected  to  Oxford 
1872,  took  a  second-class  in  Mathematics  at  Moderations; 
a  second-class  in  Mathematics  in  the  Final  Schools  1876; 
received  holy  orders  1877;  was  appointed  Curate  of  Tring. 

Ernest  Randolph  Webster,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1872,  took  a  third-class  1876;  entered  Mr.  Hawtrey's 
School  at  Slough  as  Assistant-master;  Curate  of  Hasle- 
mere  1879. 

Charles  Edmond  Robinson  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
1872;  called  to  the  Bar  1879;  Equity  Draughtsman  and 
Conveyancer. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1872  were  C.  M.  Lush, 
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T.B.,  and  E.  M.  Mee,  T.B.  A  gratuity  of  £100  was  awarded 
to  H.  H.  O'Farrell,  T.B.,  and  one  of  £80  to  E.  R.  Webster, 
Q.S. 

Edward  Hugh  Alington,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1872,  left  1876;  entered  at  Hertford  College,  Oxon ; 
took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1878. 

Evelyn  Waddington,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1872,  left  1876 ;  entered  at  Oriel  College,  Oxon, 

Robert  John  Ransom,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1872,  left  1874,  on  account  of  ill-heal th  and  weakness  of 
sight,  and  was  unable  to  pursue  his  studies. 

Charles  Carroll  Macnamara,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1873,  left,  and  entered  at  Oriel   College,   Oxon;. 
took  a  second-class  in   Law  and  Jurisprudence  1879;   and 
a  second-class  for  his  degree    of  B.C.L.   1880.     Died  at 
Ealing,  of  typhoid  fever,  1883. 

Roland  Danvers  Brinton,  John  Herbert  Watson,  Francis 
Demainbray  Crowdy,  Charles  Allan  Jones,  Robert  Wil- 
liam Mead,  Charles  Simon  Dawson,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1872  and  1873,  left  in  1876. 

Robert  Fdrse  Macmillan,  admitted  1873,  left  1876,  and 
was  elected  Scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1879;  took 
a  first-class  in  Law  Tripos  1879 ;  was  afterwards  called  to 
the  Bar. 

W.  H.  Hardinge,  T.B.,  entered  as  a  Commoner  at  Balliol 
1872,  and  obtained  the  JSTewdigate  prize  for  English  Poem, 
1876. 

Wilfrid  Brinton,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1873,  took 
a  first-class  in  Moderations  1875;  stood  first  in  collec- 
tions of  his  year,  1876;    took  a  second-class  in  Lit.  Hum. 

1877. 
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H.  F.  G.  Bramwell,  T.B.,  elected  to  Oxford  1873, 
proxime  accessit  for  the  Hertford  Scholarship  1874;  took 
a  first-class  in  Moderations  1874;  a  second  class  in  Lit. 
Hum.  1877;  was  Craven  University  Scholar  1878. 

William  Stepney  Rawson,  elected  to  Oxford  1873,  took 
a  first-class  in  mathematics  at  Moderations  1875  ;  a  second- 
class  in  mathematics  in  the  Final  Schools  1877. 

Walter  Heath,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1873,  gained 
an  open  scholarship  in  his  third  year  at  Trinity  College 
1877;  was  twenty-third  Wrangler  1878. 

A.  P.  Hill,  T.B.,  elected  to  Cambridge  1873,  was  third 
in  the  Classical  Tripos  1877;  ordained  1878;  Curate  of 
Dounton  w.  Nunton  1878 ;  Chaplain  to  H.M.S.  Defence 
1880;  H.M.S.  Inflexible  1881;  Preston  Vicarage,  Wey- 
mouth. 

H.  J.  Roberts,  T.B.,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1873. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  were  W.  Heath,  and  J.  Ogle, 
T.B.     Ogle  took  a  third-class  in  Moderations  1875. 

In  this  year,  1873,  the  Christchurch  Studentships,  and 
the  Trinity  Exhibitions  were  first  thrown  open  to  Town 
boys. 

Henry  Reynolds  Knatchbull  Rogers,  admitted  into 
St.  Peter's  College  1873,  died  September  11,  1876. 

Edmund  Henry  Parker,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1873,  left  1875. 

Frederick  William  Courtenay,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1873,  left  1876;  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
died  April,  1879. 

Courtenay  Bourchier  Yyvyan,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College    1873,    left    1876;    went   to    Sandhurst;    passed 
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ninth  in  examination  for  the  army  1878  ;    was   Lieutenant 
1880;  in  the  Buffs — East  Kent  Regiment. 

Raymond  Hill  Godfrey,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1874,  left  1876  ;  went  out  to  a  coffee  plantation  in 
Ceylon. 

Charles  Bertram  Ryde,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1874,  left  1877;  appointed  1881  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester. 

Hamilton  George  Henry  Olliffe,  Amyas  Philip  Taylor 
(afterwards  Longstaffe),  Willoughby  Charles  Haines, 
Arthur  Philip  Hill,  admitted  1873  and  1874,  left  in  1875 
and  1877. 

Henry  Shirecliffe  Otter,  head  of  those  elected  to 
Oxford  1874,  took  a  first-class  in  Moderations  1876 ;  gained 
an  Indian  Civil  Service  appointment  in  open  competition 
1878;  went  out  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  died  in 
England  of  dysentery  1879. 

William  Aubrey  Lloyd  Phillips  Evans,  elected  to 
Oxford  1874,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1876. 

E.  G.  B.  Phillimore,  T.B.,  elected  to  Oxford  1874,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1876. 

Edwin  Hermus  Holthouse,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1874,  took  a  second-class  in  Natural  Science  1878;  entered 
the  medical  profession;  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  1881. 

Henry  Laurence  Randall,  elected  to  Cambridge  1874, 
graduated  B. A.  1877;  ordained  1878  ;  Curate  of  St.  John's, 
Weymouth,  1878. 

No  third  exhibition  was  adjudged  this  year. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1874,  were  E.  H. 
Holthouse,  Q.S.,  and  Arthur  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
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Q.S.     A.  W.  W.  Wynn  went  to  Christchurch,  Oxon ;  took 
a  second-class  in  Moderations  1876. 

William  Edward  Parker,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1874;  left  1876.  Edward  Alexander  Bulkley, 
Thomas  Francis  Ford  Williams,  admitted  1874;  left  1878. 

Philip  George  Lancelot  Webb,  elected  head  to  Oxford 
1875,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1877;  a  second- 
class  in  the  Final  Schools  1879. 

Walter  Cranley  Kyde,  elected  to  Oxford  1875,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1877 ;  a  second-class  in  the 
Final  Schools  1879. 

Wilfrid  Hammerton  Antrobus  Cowell,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Moderations  1877 ;  a  second-class  in  the  Final 
Schools  1879. 

Edward  Yernon  Arnold,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1875,  gained  a  Trinity  College  Foundation  Scholarship 
1875,  and  was  First  Bell's  University  Scholar  1876;  ob- 
tained the  College  Greek  Test  Prize  1878;  was  fifteenth 
Wrangler  1879;  bracketed  Senior  Classic,  and  was  Second 
Chancellor's  Medallist  1879. 

George  Murray  Hill,  took  a  second-class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  1879. 

Francis  Whitehead,  elected  to  Cambridge  1875,  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders  1879;  Curate  of  Christchurch, 
Bradford-on-Ayon,  Wilts,  1879. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  this  year  were  G.  M.  Hill 
Q.S.,  and  C.  F.  Brickdale,  Q.S.  C.  F.  Brickdale  was 
honorably  mentioned  for  the  Natural  Science  Scholarship 
Examination,  at  Christchurch,  1876,  proxime  accessit. 

E.  V.  Arnold,  having  previously  gained  a  Trinity 
Foundation  Scholarship,  declined  the  Triplett  in  favor  of 
C.  F.  Brickdale,  and  received  a  gratuity  of  £50. 
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William  Adam  Cuppage,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1875,  left  1879,  and  gained  admission  to  Sandhurst, 
Christmas,  1879. 

Frederick  Edward  Cobby,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1875,  left  1878.  Walter  Raleigh  Egerton,  Rivis 
Mead,  Everard  Godwin  Thorne,  Pupert  Theodore  Walton 
Sercombe,  Francis  Pichard  Clarke,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1875;  left  1879. 

L.  S.  Bristowe,  T.B.,  was  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford 
1876.  He  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1878;  a 
first-class  in  Classics  in  the  Final  Schools  1880;  gained  a 
Pupil  Scholarship  in  Equity;  was  called  to  the  Bar  1882. 

P.  G.  F.  Lush,  T.B.,  elected  to  Oxford  1876,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1878  ;  a  third-class  in  Classics 
in  the  Final  Schools  1880. 

A.  L.  Whitlock,  T.  B.,  took  a  second-class  in  Modera- 
tions 1878  ;  a  third-class  in  the  examination  for  the  B.C.L. 
degree  1881. 

John  Herbert  Williams,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1876,  took  a  second-class  in  the  Law  Tripos  1880. 

George  Augustus  Bolton  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
1876. 

H.  M.  McPherson,  T.B.,  elected  to  Cambridge  1876, 
took  a  third-class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1880. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1876  were  J.  H.  Williams, 
Q.S.,  and  H.  P.  Hollis,  T.B.  Hollis  became  a  scholar 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  Senior  Optime 
in  1880. 

Thomas  Drury  Rumball,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege 1876,  left  1880.  He  died  at  Kadikull,  Constantinople, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dec.  8,  1880. 
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Stuart  Hill  Godfrey,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1876,  left  1879.  He  passed  into  Sandhurst  Jan.,  1880; 
came  out  nineteenth  in  the  honor  list  for  Commissions 
Jan.,  1881;  obtained  his  Commission  as  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  2nd  Queen's  Regiment. 

George  Grey  Aston,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1876,  left  1879.  He  passed  twenty-sixth  among  181  can- 
didates for  cadetships  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich;  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  Sept.,  1879. 
Deceased. 

William  Fitzgerald  Gambier  Sandwith  and  George 
Henry  Walton  Reece,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1876,  left  1880. 

Turenne  Jermyn,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1876; 
left  1878. 

Arthur  Croxall  Whitehead,  Henry  Sydney  Jones,  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Peter's  College  1876;  left  1879. 

Archibald  Rhys  Smith,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1877, 
took  a  third-class  in  Classics  at  Mods.  1879;  a  third-class 
in  the  Final  Schools  1881. 

James  Arnold  Turner,  elected  to  Oxford  1877,  was  first 
of  his  year,  in  collections,  1878;  took  a  second-class  in 
Moderations    1879  ;    a  second-class  in  the    Final    Schools 

1881. 

William  Clifford  Aston,  elected  to  Oxford  1877,  took  a 
third-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1879. 

Alured  Elxiott  Black,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1877, 
took  a  second-class  in  Chemistry  1881. 

P.  C.  L.  Kenouf,  T.B.,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1877. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1877  were  A.  E.  Black, 
Q.S.,  and  P.  C.  L.  Kenouf,  T.B. 
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Alexander  Francis  Maconochie,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1877,  left  1879  ;  and  was  subsequently 
elected  twentieth  of  twenty-seven  successful  candidates 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  July  29,  1880. 

Henry  Hughes,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1877; 
left  in  1878. 

Edwin  Curtis  Bedford,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1877,  left  1881,  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Markham,  admitted  "  praa-electus  "  1877; 
left  1879. 

Henry  Parry  Robinson,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1878, 
took  a  third-class  in  Classics  at  Moderations  1880;  a  fourth 
in  the  Final  Schools,  1882. 

Evans  Williams  Pole,  elected  to  Oxford  1878,  took  a 
fourth-class  in  classics  in  the  Final  Schools,  1882. 

Frederick  Mansfield  Lutyens,  elected  head  to  Cam- 
bridge,   1878,  took  a  third-class  in   the   Classical  Tripos, 

1882. 

Gerald  Dale,  elected  to  Cambridge  1878,  took  a  third- 
class  in  the  Classical  Tripos,  1882. 

Charles  Bayley  Collyns,  elected  to  Cambridge  1878, 
took  a  third-class  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1882. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1878  were  F.  M.  Lutyens, 
Q.S.,andG.  Dale,  Q.S. 

Claude  Sebastian  Henry  Sandwith,  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1878 ;  left  1879. 

Edward  Tyrrell  Brandon,  Sidney  Arthur  Bird,  Henry 
Trevisa  Clarke  j  Walter  Wilfrid  Bury,  Gerald  Stephen- 
son, admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1878,  left  1881 ;  and 
also  Sibert  Forrest  Antrobus  Cowell  admitted  in  1879. 
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E.    T.    Brandon   entered    at    Jesus   College,    Cambridge, 

1882. 

H.  B.  Cox,  T.B.,  head  of  those  elected  to  Oxford  1879, 
took  a  first-class  in  Classics  in  Moderations  1881  ;  a  first- 
class  in  Classics  in  Final  Schools  1883. 

T.  B.  Steong,  T.B.,  took  a  first-class  in  Classics  in 
Moderations  1881;  a  second-class  in  Classics  in  Final 
Schools  1883. 

Edwaed  Upton  Eddis,  elected  to  Oxford  1879,  took  a 
second-class  in  Classics  in  Moderations  1881 ;  a  second- 
class  in  Classics  in  Final  Schools  1883. 

Godeeey  Dale,  elected  to  Oxford  1879,  took  a  second- 
class  in  Classics  in  Moderations  1881 ;  a  third-class  in 
Classics  in  Final  Schools  1883. 

Edwaed  Peecival  Guest,  elected  head  to  Cambridge 
1879,  was  thirty-ninth  Senior  Optime  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  1882;  obtained  a  Snb-sizarship  at  Trinity  College. 

W.  G-.  Bell,  T.B.,  was  elected  to  Cambridge  1879. 

H.  Maeshall,  T.B.,  elected  to  Cambridge  1879,  took  a 
third-class  (Div.  II.)  in  the  Classical  Tripos  1882  ;  a  third- 
class  in  Part  II.  1883. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1879  were  E.  P.  Guest, 
Q.S.,  and  H.  Lowey,  Q.S.,  who  refused  his  election  to 
Cambridge.  Lowiy  went  as  a  commoner  to  Hertford, 
Oxon;  took  a  third-class  in  Moderations  1881. 

John  Heney  Janson  and  William  Lewis  Waeeen,  ad- 
mitted into  St.  Peter's  College  1879;  left  1880* 

Aethue  Geoege  Liddon  Kogees,  Geeald  Victoe  Sampson, 
John  Roland  Peyce,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1879;  left  1883. 


*  From  the  year  1879  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age  on  the  25th  of 
March  in  the  year  of  election,  though  not  previously  in  the  School,  may 
be  admitted,  and  stay  five  years  in  College. 
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Henry  Forshaw  Hawkins,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1880,  left  1882 ;  and  Edward  Pitcairn  Sandwith, 
admitted  1879;  left  1881. 

William  Awdry  Peck,  elected  to  Oxford  1880,  took  a 
second-class  in  Classics  in  Moderations  1882. 

Keginald  Solly  Owen,  elected  to  Oxford  1880,  took  a 
second-class  in  Moderations  1882. 

Charles  William  Richard  Tepper,  elected  to  Oxford 
1880,  took  a  second-class  in  Moderations  1882. 

Arthur  Atkin  Sikes,  elected  head  to  Cambridge  1880, 
obtained  the  Freshmen's  prize,  both  in  Classics  and  Mathe- 
matics, at  the  May  Examination  1881. 

Herbert  Clifton  Benbow,  elected  to  Cambridge  1880; 
obtained  a  third-class  in  the  Division  I.  of  the  Classical 
Tripos  1883. 

Havilland  Walter  de  Saumarez,  elected  to  Cambridge 
1880;  was  bracketed  ninth  Sen.  Opt.  1883. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1880  were  A.  A.  Sikes, 
Q.S.,  and  H.  C.  Benbow,  Q.S.  C.  Ogle,  T.B.,  was  awarded 
a  gratuity. 

Clement  Charles  Julian  Webb,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1880,  was  bracketed  asq,  with  W.  C.  Dale  for  the 
Mure  Scholarship  1881. 

Frederick  George  Trevor  and  Ralph  George  Elliott 
Forster,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College  1880;  left  1882. 

Robert  Yavasseur  ;  Philip  Druitt,  Paul  Mortimer 
Francke,  Joshua  Alfred  Rowland  Brookes,  Gerard 
Cranworth  Ince,  Henry  Cecil  Peck,  were  admitted  into  St. 
Peter's  College  1880. 
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Edward  Douglas  Fawcett  and  Bertram  Alfred  James, 
who  had  not  previously  been  in  the  school,  were  also  ad- 
mitted 1880. 

Henry  Kosher  James,  elected  head  to  Oxford  1881  ;  took 
a  first-class  in  Moderations  1883. 

Frederick  Ellerker  Lewin,  elected  to  Oxford  1881  ; 
took  a  third-class  in  Moderations  1883. 

H.  Munro,  T.B.,  elected  to  Oxford  1881 ;  took  a  second- 
class  in  Moderations  1883. 

Henry  Walter  Campbell  Baugh  was  elected  head  to 
Cambridge  1881. 

Sandford  Bere  and  John  Langhorne  were  also  elected 
to  Cambridge  1881. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1881  were  H.  W.  C. 
Baugh,  Q.S.,  and  S.  Bere,  Q.S.  J.  Langhorne  received 
Triplett  gratuity. 

James  Murray  Dale,  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1881;  left  1882. 

KOBERT     CORSER    MoNTFORT      SYMNS,     JaMES    WATT,    JOHN 

Whitton  Aris,  Herbert  Meredith  Mansel  -  Jones, 
Hartley  Withers,  Clement  Frank  Rogers,  Frank 
Herbert  Coller,  Edward  Francis  Peck,  Arthur 
Swainson  Waterfield  were  also  admitted  1881.  Henry 
Packer  Lowe,  David  Sanderson  Long,  were  admitted  1882. 

J.  B.  Hodge,  T.B.,  was  elected  head  to  Oxford  1882. 

Francis  William  Bain,  and  W.  L.  Benbow,  T.B.,  were 
also  elected  to  Oxford  1882. 

Walter    Clare  Dale    was  elected    head    to  Cambridge 

1882. 
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Theodoee  Morison,  T.B.,  and  H.  G.  Gwinner,  T.B.,  were 
also  elected  to  Cambridge  1882. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1882,  were  W.  C.  Dale, 
Q.S.,  and  Tbeodore  Morison,  T.B. 

The  Triplett  gratuity  was  given  to  H.  G.  Gwinner. 

Lionel  James,  Hubert  Morgan-Brown,  Charles  Atmore 
Sherring,  Henry  Harrison,  Ralph  Hamon  Bellairs,  Her- 
bert Hamilton  Fox,  George  Greville  Phillimore,  and 
Francis  Michael  Yglesias,  were  admitted  into  St.  Peter's 
College  1882.  Edmund  Robert  St.  George  Holbrook  was 
admitted  1883. 

The  Election  of  1883  took  place  a  week  later  than  usual, 
in  consequence  of  the  early  incidence  of  Easter,  and  was 
not  till  the  Tuesday  before  Whitsuntide. 

Reginald  Henry  Williams  was   elected  head  to  Oxford 

1883. 

Offley  Scoones  and  F.  T.  Higgins,  T.B.,  were  also 
elected  to  Oxford  1883. 

Henry  Wingfield  Waterfield  was  elected  head,  to 
Cambridge  1883. 

W.  G.  Hewitt,  T.B.,  was  also  elected  to  Cambridge  this 
year. 

The  Triplett  Exhibitioners  for  1883  were  H.  W. 
Waterfield,  Q.S.,  and  W.  G.  Hewitt,  T.B. 

John  Roland  Pryce,  Q.S.,  obtained  the  Triplett  gratuity 
of  £50;  gained  a  Welsh  Classical  Exhibition  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxon. 

John  Ernest  Phillimore,  Charles  Archibald  Wilkinson 
Shackleton,  Henry   Branson    Street,    Bertram    Preston 
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Hurst,  Walter  Buchanan,  G-tjstavus  Oscar  Ross,  Bruce 
Morton  Goldie,  were  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College 
1883. 

The  Rev.  William  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A.,  having 
been  appointed  Head-master,  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  end  of  September  1883.  He  had  been  educated  at 
St.  Andrew's  University ;  subsequently  became  Warner 
Exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  obtained  a  first- 
class  in  Classics  in  Moderations ;  a  second-class  in 
Natural  Science  in  the  Final  Schools.  He  was  appointed 
Assistant-master  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  January,  1877; 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Prgelector  of  University  College 
in  1883.  Mr.  Rutherford  is  the  author  of  "The  New 
Phrynichus,"  being  "  A  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga  of 
the  grammarian,  Phrynichus,  with  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary, 1881";  also  of  a  German  translation  of  part 
of  "The  New  Phrynichus,"  1883.  He  has  likewise 
edited  "  Babrius ;  witli  Introductory  Dissertation,  Critical 
Notes,  Commentary,  and  Lexicon,  1883."  He  had  pre- 
viously edited  a  "First  Greek  Grammar,"  1881,  and  the 
second  and  third  books  of  "  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War;  for  the  Use  of  Schools,"  1879.  In  order  that 
strangers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  great  prize  the  school 
has  won  in  Mr.  Rutherford, — a  prize  grudged  to  it  by 
the  whole  philological  world, — I  quote  here  two  or  three 
sentences  from  some  of  the  numerous  printed  testimonials 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Rutherford  whilst  a  candidate  for  the  Head- 
mastership. 

The  first  is  from  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  and  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  University  of  Oxford  : — 

"  He  is  a  real  student  of  Greek,  not  merely  a  repeater  of 
other  men's  ideas,  but  an  original  inquirer.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  seem  to  me  capable  of  thinking  about 

language He  is  an  excellent  teacher,  and  I  have 

no  doubt  that  he  could  keep  in  order  large  classes." 

The  second  extract  is   from  the  testimonial    of    B.  H. 
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Kennedy,  D.D.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Ely ;  formerly  Head-master  of 
Shrewsbury  School : — 

"  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that 
your  editions  of  '  Phrynichus ?  and  ( Babrius 3  have  placed 
you  in  the  first  rank  of  European  classical  scholars." 

The  third  is  from  that  of  John  MacCunn,  Esq.,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  University  College,  Liverpool  : — 

"  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  him  as  a  man  in  a 
rare  degree  uniting  a  scholar's  enthusiasm  and  patience 
with  striking  resolution  of  character  ....  I  have  a  firm 
belief  that  the  distinguished  work  he  has  already  done  as 
a  scholar  and  teacher  is  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable 
career  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  habitual  independence  and 
reality  of  his  thoughts  are  quite  as  marked  as  his  scholar- 
ship." 

The  fourth  is  from  A.  Sidgwick,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford : — 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  iu 
England,  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  age,  who  has  made  the  same 
mark  in  Greek  scholarship  as  he  has  done." 

The  last  is  from  William  Little,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
late  Senior  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  : — 

"  The  quantity  and  value  of  his  work  outside  school,  of 
which  his  editions  of  Phrynichus  and  Babrius  are  only  part, 
are  something  astonishing.  And  unusual  qualities  like  these 
added  to  a  quiet  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  a  high  and 
pure  character,  will  not  fail  in  the  future,  as  they  have  not 
failed  in  the  past,  to  win  him  the  admiring  and  unforced 
loyalty  of  all  his  colleagues." 

From  scholars  trained  under  such  a  master  the  best 
results  may  be  confidently  expected ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed 
presumptuous  to  prophesy  that  if  his  years  be  spared  to  the 
school,  the  ukwv  of  Rutherford  will  be  assigned  a  place  in 
the  Valhalla  of  Head-masters  by  the  side  of  that  of  Camden 
and  of  Busby. 

2  d  2 
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THE  old  Dormitory  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Peter's  College 
was  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  larger  of 
these  became  the  Schoolroom  and  the  smaller  the  Library. 
The  east,  west,  and  south  walls  of  the  Schoolroom  mark 
the  exact  position  of  this  ancient  dormitory.  The  base- 
ment story*  of  the  room  is  arranged  in  several  divisions  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  decorated  with  columns,  rich 
sculptured  capitals,  and  groined  arches,  and  the  work  is 
entirely  Saxon.  They  are  supposed  to  be  religious  edifices 
erected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  before  the  present  sur- 
rounding wails  were  raised  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  Abbot 
of  the  Church.  History  informs  us  that  Hugolin,  Steward 
to  Edward  was  buried  here.  The  two  first  divisions  north- 
wards and  nearly  adjoining  the  Chapter  House  are  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  wall.  Here  formerly  was  kept  the 
regalia,  but  now  only  the  standard  money  is  deposited, 
which  when  there  is  a  new  Master  of  the  Mint  is  taken  out 
to  be  carried  to  the  Exchequer  for  a  trial  of  the  Pyx. 
Hence  this  building  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Pyx.  The 
present  schoolroom  was  first  occupied  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  a  Chapter  order,  dated  December  3rd,  1591,  it  is  laid 
down  : — 

That  the  old  Dorter  and  great  room  before  it  shall  be  converted  ;  the 
one  to  a  library,  and  the  other  to  a  school  for  the  Queen's  scholars,  to  be 
repaired  and  furnished  for  their  good  uses  upon  contribution  of  such 
godly -disposed  persons  as  have  and  will  contribute  thereunto;  and  the 
same  school  and  library  to  be  in  the  next  spring  so  prepared  and  furnished. 
The  money  to  be  received  by  Mr.  Grant  (the  H.  MrA 


*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1799. 
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In  another  order,  dated  May  7th,  1599,  this  passage 
occurs  : — 

In  respect  that  the  new  schoolroom  is  too  low ;  and  too  little  for 
receiving  the  number  of  scholars,  that  the  old  Dorter  of  late  years  being 
to  be  made  a  larger  school  shall  be  with  all  convenient  speed  turned  to 
this  good  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  by  such  charitable  contribu- 
tions as  shall  be  gathered  for  the  finishing  thereof. 

The  room  itself  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  roof  is  very  handsome,  similar  to  the  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall.  According  to  Dean  Stanley's  statement,  in 
his  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey/'  it  is  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  windows  (the  one  at  the  far 
•  end  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  enter)  the  same  authority 
states  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  1799  the  walls 
still  exhibited  portions  of  the  Confessor's  masonry,  on  which 
more  recent  alterations  had  been  engrafted,  and  around  the 
periphery  of  the  room  were  still  to  be  seen  the  roughly- 
hewn  stones  and  wide-jointed  masonry  of  the  Normans. 
The  walls  were  rebuilt  in  brick  in  1814.  The  present 
school-door  was  put  up  by  subscription,  the  Chapter  con- 
tributing fifty  pounds.  The  stone  porch  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 

The  present  dimensions  of  the  room  are, — length,  about 
110  ft.;  breadth  at  end  near  door,  32  ft.,  at  farther  end, 
31  ft. ;  height  to  top  of  wall,  24  ft.,  to  top  of  roof,  44  ft. 

The  room,  before  1868,  terminated  in  an  apse  or  shell, 
and  probably  from  this  the  name  of  shell  has  been  applied 
to  forms  near  the  sixth  in  other  public  schools,  as  was,  of 
course,  the  case  at  Westminster.  Behind  this  apse  was 
the  old  rod-room,  or  room  where  the  rods  were  made  by 
Juniors  till  1828,  after  that  year  by  College  John.  In 
1862  new  windows  were  inserted  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
rod-room.  In  1868  the  shell  was  removed,  and  the  north 
bays  of  the  school-roof  restored,  the  cost  of  which  was 
borne  by  Dean  Stanley.  By  this  change,  the  room  acquired 
an  additional  length  of  14  ft.,  but  the  symmetry  of  its  pro- 
portions is  unfavourably  affected  in  consequence,  nor  is  its 
general  appearance  improved  "by  aflat,  whitewashed  wall, — 
relieved  indeed  somewhat  now  by  a  kind  of  carved  wooden 
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screen,  affixed  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  graceful  cavity. 
The  removal  of  the  shell  necessitated  the  destruction  of 
many  names  carved  on  the  benches,  and  painted  on  the 
surrounding  walls.  Amongst  them,  the  name  of  John 
Dryden,  the  poet,  or  perhaps  his  son.  This  has  been 
carefully  preserved.  The  walls  are  now  whitewashed  to 
a  height  of  about  4  ft.,  and  this  also  detracts  greatly  from 
the  general  beauty  of  the  room. 

At  a  distance  of  about  20  ft.  from  the  entrance  an  iron 
bar  passes  across  the  schoolroom,  at  a  height  of  about 
20  ft.,  from  which  used  to  depend  a  curtain  separating  the 
Upper  from  the  Under  School.  The  curtain  disappeared 
before  the  memory  of  man,  and  its  own  memory  might 
perhaps  have  passed  away  but  for  the  interesting  story 
connected  with  it,  and  also  for  a  passing  notice  of  it  in 
Taswelfs  Diary, — "  Dr.  Busby  admitted  me  above  the  cur- 
tain."    The  story  is  as  follows  : — 

One  of  the  boys  in  the  Under  School  happened  by  some 
accident  to  tear  the  curtain.  Being  of  a  nervous  and  timid 
nature,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  dread  at  the  thought  of 
the  flogging  which  he  knew  was  sure  to  follow.  He  was 
cheered,  however,  by  one  of  his  form  fellows,  who  offered 
to  take  the  blame  upon  himself,  and  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment. This  he  accordingly  did.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  two  boys  took  different  sides,  the  one  who  had  torn  the 
curtain  being  in  the  position  of  Judge  under  the  Protec- 
torate; the  other,  who  had  engaged  in  Penruddock's  re- 
bellion in  1655,  being  one  of  the  prisoners  brought  up  for 
trial  at  Exeter.  He,  with  others,  was  tried  and  condemned. 
The  Judge  who  tried  them,  recognising  the  schoolfellow 
who  had  borne  his  flogging,  and  having  satisfied  himself,  by 
inquiry,  that  his  recognition  was  undoubtedly  correct,  at 
once  took  horse  and  rode  to  London^  where  his  influence 
with  Cromwell  was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his 
friend.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.,  p.  163,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Judge  was  Eobert  Nicholas;  but  the 
editor  of  the  Alumni  Westmonasterienses  states  positively 
that  the  Judge  was  John  Glynne,  who  was  sent  into  the 
West  with  a  commission  to  try  the  actors  in  Colonel  Pen- 
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ruddock's  insurrection,  and  who  was  in  the  same  year 
made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Upper  Bench,  from  which  he  was 
removed  in  1659  ;  and  that  the  boy  who  endured  the  flog- 
ging, and  was  afterwards  tried,  was  William  Wake,  the 
father  of  Archbishop  Wake. 

In  1851  the  school-roof  was  covered  with  slates  in  place 
of  tiles.  Before  1852,  the  benches  in  the  schoolroom  were 
all  of  them  parallel  with  the  walls ;  but  in  that  year  Dr. 
Liddell,  then  Head-master,  introduced  in  different  parts  of 
the  room  semicircular  benches,  so  that  the  boys  might 
retain  their  seats  at  lesson,  instead  of  having  to  come  out 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  stand  before  the  Master's 
chair.  These  benches  present  their  convex  side  to  the 
Master.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room  as  you  enter, 
there  are  two  sets  of  these  curved  benches,  one  for  the 
Upper  Fifth,  and  one  for  the  Under ;  on  the  right-hand 
side,  three  ;  one  for  the  Remove,  one  for  the  Under  Remove, 
and  one  for  the  Upper  Fourth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  room 
is  another  set  for  the  Under  Fourth.  The  boys  in  the  shell 
have  their  lessons  heard  in  a  class-room  leading  from  the 
schoolroom  at  the  top,  on  the  right-hand  side ;  the  boys 
in  the  Upper  Fifth  theirs  in  a  room  opposite  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  On  the  same  side,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  room,  is  another  class-room. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  until  within 
the  last  thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  the  Forms  were  : — In 
the  Under  School  :  First,  Second,  Third,  Under  Fourth. 
In  the  Upper :  Upper  Fourth,  Under  Fifth,  Upper  Fifth, 
Shell,  Sixth,  Seventh;  but  this  last,  though  in  older  times 
it  had  been  the  head  form,  was  then  used  only  by  the 
Major  Candidates  after  Christmas,  to  whom  was  added  any 
specially  distinguished  Town  boy. 

In  1880  the  Under  School  was  abolished.  The  present 
divisions  are  : — Third  Form,  Under  Fourth,  Upper  Fourth, 
Under  Remove,  Upper  Remove,  Under  Fifth,  Upper  Fifth, 
Shell,  Sixth.  In  addition  to  the  class-rooms  adjoining  the 
schoolroom,  there  is  also  one  in  the  basement  of  College, 
and  three  or  four  in  Ashburnham  House. 
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ri^HE  earliest  account  of  the  school  lessons  is  to  be 
J-  found  in  the  Latin  statutes  drawn  up  for  their 
regulation.  Though  these  are  but  directions  for,  and  not 
a  record  of  studies,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
course  prescribed  was  carried  out;  and,  therefore,  the 
relation  is  given  in  the  past  tense,  as  of  an  actual  fact. 

According  to  these  statutes,  the  boys  rose  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  the  call  of  "  surgite  "  from  the  lips  of 
the  monitor  of  chamber. 

After  they  had  made  their  beds,  swept  up  and  carried 
out  the  dirt  and  dust,  they  washed,  and  proceeded  into  the 
schoolroom. 

The  Under-master  entered  the  room  at  six  o'clock,  and 
after  reading  the  67th  Psalm,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
some  short  sentences  of  prayer,  the  boys  repeating  the 
alternate  petitions,  he  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  labors  of  the  day. 

He  then  heard  the  First  and  lowest  Form  read.  From 
the  First  he  passed  on  to  the  Second ;  from  the  Second  to 
the  Third;  from  the  third — if  he  thought  proper — to  the 
Fourth,  which  sat  in  the  Under  School  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  any  difficulties  in  their  work  were  explained 
by  him. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  monitors  received  from  the 
head  boy  of  each  form  the  names  of  those  who  were  absent 
from  prayers,  wrote  them  down,  and  delivered  them  to 
the    Under-master.      Another   monitor   made  a   close    in- 
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spection  of  the  hands  and  face  of  each  boy,  and  brought  the 
unwashen  before  the  Under-master. 

At  seven  o'clock,  the  Fourth  Form  moved  from  the  Under 
School  to  the  Upper. 

At  this  hour  the  Head-master  entered  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  head  boys  of  all  forms  immediately  brought  to  him 
the  names  of  those  who  were  absent  after  seven  o'clock. 
One  of  the  monitors  of  school  brought  him  also  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  absent  from  school  after  six  and 
seven  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  names  of  absentees  in  the  Under  School  were,  in 
like  mauner,  laid  before  the  Under-master.  Then  all  forms 
repeated  by  heart  the  lessons  which  had  been  set  them,  the 
"  custos"*  of  each  form  beginning,  and  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  others  of  his  form  as  they  recited. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Head-master  gave  out  some  passage, 
which  was  to  be  merely  translated  by  the  Fourth  Form ;  to 
be  paraphrased  by  the  Fifth ;  to  be  turned  into  verse  by 
the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

The  Under- master,  in  like  manner,  set  some  passage  for 
translation  to  the  Third  and  Second  Forms,  and  a  very  short 
one  to  the  First. 

Then  the  (i  common-places  "f  shown  up  by  each  boy 
were  copied  out  fair,  in  order  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and 
said  on  the  following  morning  about  nine  o'clock. 

After  this,  the  "  custos  "  of  each  form  read  and  explained 
the  lesson  to  the  form  immediately  below  his.     The  Head- 


*  No  language  but  Latin  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  school.  Who- 
ever spoke  English,  or  made  three  mistakes  in  one  rule  of  grammar,  or 
made  three  mistakes  in  orthography,  became  "  custos,"  and  had  to  watch 
narrowly  the  rest  in  order  to  part  with  his  office  to  the  first  offender. 

f  These  appear  to  have  been  short  Latin  sentences  composed  by  the 
boys  from  the  words  in  the  books  they  were  reading,  and  varying  in 
difficulty  according  to  the  school  position  of  the  writers.  The  lowest 
forms  would  show  up  only  a  verb  and  subject,  or  an  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive. The  forms  above  would  add  co-ordinate  and  sub-ordinate 
sentences.  The  Sixth  would  frame  entire  narratives.  This  explanation 
of  "  vulgaria n  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  the  best  which  I  can  offer. 
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master  did  the  same  for  his  forms,  and  the  Under-master 
for  his. 

On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  the  four  Upper  Forms 
wrote  a  theme  in  Latin  prose  on  a  given  subject ;  and  each 
boy  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  First  Form  composed  some 
English  sentence  for  himself,  and  translated  it  into  Latin. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  the  Upper  Forms  wrote 
Latin  verses  on  set  subjects;  the  rest  prose  compositions. 

On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  the  Head-master  read  passages 
from  Terence,  Sallust,  and  Greek  grammar  with  the  Fourth 
Form ;  from  Justinus,  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  and  Isocrates 
with  the  Fifth;  from  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Livy,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Homer  with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 

On  the  same  days,  the  Under-master  read  Terence  and 
Sallust  with  the  Third  Form;  Terence  or  iEsop's  Fables 
with  the  Second;  Ludovicus  Yivus  or  Cato  with  the  First. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  the  Head-master  read 
Ovid  de  Tristibus,  Cicero  de  Officiis,  and  the  Dialogues  of 
Lucian  with  the  Fourth  Form  ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  or 
Plutarch  with  the  Fifth ;  Virgil  and  Homer  with  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh. 

On  the  same  days,  the  Under-master  read  selections  from 
Cicero's  Epistles  with  the  Third  Form ;  sacred  dialogues, 
the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  with  the  Second;  Ludovicus 
Yivus,  Corderius  or  fables  for  boys  with  the  First. 

The  boys  analysed  the  passages  read,  and  pointed  out 
their  beauties,  peculiarities  of  style,  antitheses,  epithets, 
synonyms,  proverbs,  similes,  comparisons,  circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  characters,  plots,  witticisms,  figures,  or 
apophthegms. 

At  nine  o'clock,  after  lessons  set,  some  respite  was 
allowed.     The  boys  afterwards  went  to  dinner  in  Hall. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Under-master  entered  the  schoolroom, 
and  questioned  the  Fourth  Form  on  what  had  been  read 
with  them  before  dinner  by  the  Head-master,  the  Fourth 
being  at  this  hour  in  the  Under  School. 

As  soon  as  the  Under-master  entered,  the  names  of  boys 
absent  were  handed  to  him  by  the  monitors. 
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At  two  o'clock  the  Fourth  Form  took  its  place  in  the 
Upper  School.  The  Head-master  entered  at  this  hour,  and 
received  the  names  of  absent  boys  from  the  heads  of  forms. 
He  spent  the  time  between  two  and  four  in  examining  the 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Form,  and  picked  out  passages 
for  "  common-places  "  from  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

At  half-past  three  he  received  and  looked  over  the  exer- 
cises of  the  three  upper  forms. 

On  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  the  Master  of  the  Choristers  gave  instruction  in 
singing  to  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  for  which  he  received 
about  four  shillings  a  quarter  from  each  bov's  "tutor/'' 

At  four  o'clock  the  Head-master  left  school,  if  he  pleased, 
till  five.  On  his  return,  the  Under-master  left  for  half  an 
hour.  At  five  the  Fourth  Form  translated  a  portion  of 
grammar,  set  by  the  Head-master  from  grammatical  figures, 
and  prosody;  the  Fifth,  portions  of  the  following  authors  : — 
Valerius  Maxiuius,  Lucan,  Florus,  Cicero's  Epistles ;  the 
Sixth,  Greek  grammar;  the  Seventh,  Hebrew  grammar, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  in  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Then  the  exercises  of  the  Third  Form  were 
shown  up  to  the  Under- master,  and  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  sentences  of  the  Second  Form,  which  the  boys  had  set 
themselves. 

Each  boy  then  said  by  heart  the  rules  of  grammar  which 
had  been  set  him.  They  afterwards  went  to  work  at  their 
1 '  common-places." 

At  six  o'clock  the  boys  went  to  supper  in  Hall. 

At  seven  o'clock,  two  boys  of  the  highest  form,  and 
appointed  by  the  Master,  for  the  instruction  of  the  other 
forms,  gave  explanations  to  those  placed  under  their  charge, 
and  practised  them  in  turning  English  into  Latin,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour. 

The  boys  also  read  out  and  arranged  in  proper  order 
the  notes  which  had  been  dictated  to  them  by  the  Master 
during  the  day. 

After  prayers,  the  boys  went  into  Hall  for  some  slight 
refreshment.     At  eight  o'clock  they  went  to  bed. 
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On  Friday  morning  the  monitors  made  their  complaints 
of  offenders,  who  were  then  punished. 

After  this  there  was  a  general  repetition  of  the  work 
learned  in  the  week. 

This  took  up  the  time  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  also  from 
one  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 

After  three  o'clock  there  was  a  repetition  of  what  had 
been  learned  between  four  and  five  the  same  week. 

Before  five  o'clock  the  Head-master  read  with  the  Fourth 
Form  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  or  passages  from  Catullus, 
or  some  other  Latin  author  ;  Horace  with  the  Fifth  Form  ; 
Lucan  or  Silius  Italicus  with  the  Sixth  and  Seventh.  The 
Head-master  set  also  an  exercise  for  verses  to  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Forms,  which  was  to  be  paraphrased,  and  written 
in  Latin  prose  by  the  Fifth.  This  was  shown  up  the  next 
day  at  seven  o'clock.  The  same  exercise  was  enlarged  and 
written  again  in  Latin  prose  by  the  above-mentioned  Forms, 
and  also  by  the  Fourth,  and  shown  up  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
same  day. 

Before  five  o'clock,  the  Under-master  read  with  the  Third 
Form  iEsop's  Fables,  with  the  Second  iEsop's  Fables,  and 
with  the  First,  Cato. 

On  Saturday,  at  seven  o'clock,  all  forms  repeated  lessons 
set  and  explained  to  them  the  day  before.  The  paraphrases 
were  given  up  to  the  Head-master. 

The  Under-master  gave  an  examination  in  the  lessons 
set  the  day  before. 

At  one  o'clock  repetition  was  heard  of  the  passages 
dictated  during  the  week. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday,  two  or  three  boys  appointed 
by  the  Head-master  recited  speeches  on  a  set  subject  in 
College  Hall  before  all  the  boys. 

On  Saints'  Days,  Catechism  or  Scripture  was  learned  for 
the  space  of  at  least  one  hour  before  noon.  In  the  after- 
noon the  three  Upper  Forms  made  an  abstract  in  Latin  verse 
of  the  morning  sermon  in  the  Abbey;  the  Fourth  and  Third 
Forms  the  same  in  Latin  prose ;  the  Second  and  First  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  showed  up  their  compositions  to  the  Head-master. 
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There  were,  according  to  these  statutes,  four  monitors  of 
School ;  one  of  Hall,  two  of  Church ;  four  of  Chamber ; 
four  of  the  Fields;  two  for  the  Oppidans. 

There  was,  moreover,  one  (for  whom  no  name  is  found) 
to  look  after  dirty,  unwashen,  and  slovenly  boys,  and  who 
was  also  "  censor  moram." 

An  examination  of  the  whole  school  was  held  in  December 
by  the  Dean  or  Sub-Dean,  Prebendaries,  and  Masters. 
After  this  industrious  boys  were  promoted,  and  idle  ones 
put  down. 

If  at  this  examination  any  boys  were  found  below  the 
proper  standard,  after  the  second  year  of  their  admission, 
they  were,  if  Queen's  Scholars,  publicly  admonished,  and 
the  admonition  was  registered  in  the  College  books ;  and, 
unless  they  made  some  striking  improvement  before  the  next 
election,  they  were  expelled  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and 
three  Electors.  If  they  were  pensionarii,  after  similiar  ad- 
monition, the  Head-master  gave  a  month's  notice  to  their 
"tutor  "  to  remove  them, — if  they  were  oppidans,  to  their 
parents ;  and  if  the  notice  was  disregarded,  they  were  forth- 
with expelled. 

Only  one  half-holiday  a  week  was  allowed,  and  this  only 
by  permission  of  the  Dean,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  his  locum 
tenens.  If  a  Saint's  Day  fell  in  the  week  there  was  no  half- 
holiday. 

If  the  above  programme  was  literally  carried  out,  both 
boys  and  masters  must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Eight 
hours'  work  daily  is  a  very  full  measure  for  boys,  and  would 
wear  out  most  masters  long  before  their  proper  time.  The 
boys  had  a  good  allowance  of  sleep,  and  no  doubt,  as  appears 
from  the  statutes,  of  food;  but  as  regards  play,  there  could 
have  been  at  the  most  but  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  day, 
and  one  half-holiday  in  the  week. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  little  boys  in  the 
Under  School  kept  for  five  hours  continuously  at  their 
lessons — from  one  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 

One  principal  aid  to  successful  teaching, —  constant  repe- 
tition,— was  abundantly  used ;  also  the  method  of  learning 
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as  much  as  possible  by  heart,  which,  in  the  present  day,  as 
not  revealing  any  immediate  utility,  is  becoming  less  and 
less  considered. 

Out  of  school  and  in,  the  boys  must  have  been  well  looked 
after,  by  seventeen  monitors,  besides  the  special  monitor, 
for  the  prevention  of  both  outward  and  inward  impurities. 

A  system  so  rigid  ought  to  produce,  and  did  as  a  matter 
of  fact  produce,  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholars,  hard 
workers,  and  orderly  and  honest  men. 

The  next  account  of  the  studies  of  the  school  was  found  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Archbishop  Laud*.  It  is  endorsed,  "  about  1630/'  i.e., 
before  the  accession  of  Busby.     In  the  margin  appears  : — 

"  The  handwriting  I  recognise  to  be  that  of  Archbishop 
Laud.— G.  H." 

"  This  course  was  in  my  time  taken  by  the  Schoolm1*  of 
Westm.  Spec  ;  for  those  of  the  6th  and  7th  forms  wherein  I 
spent  my  time  there. 

{<  About  a  qr  of  an  hour  after  5  in  the  morning  we  were 
called  up  by  one  of  the  Monitors  of  the  Chamber  (with  a 
Surgite)  and  aft1'  Lat.  prayers  we  went  into  the  cloystrs  to 
wash,  and  thence  in  order  two  by  two  to  the  Schoole,  where 
we  were  to  be  by  6  of  the  clock  at  the  farthest.  Between 
6  and  8  we  repeated  our  grammar  pts.  (out  of  Lilie  for 
Lat.,  out  of  Camden  for  the  Greek)  14  or  15  being  selected 
and  called  out  to  stand  in  a  semi-circle  before  the  Mr  and 
other  scholars,  and  these  repeated  4  or  5  leaves  in  either, 
the  Mr.  appointing  who  should  beginne,  and  who  should 
goe  on  with  such  and  such  rules.  After  this  we  had  2  . 
exercises  that  varied  every  other  morng.  :  the  first  morning 
we  made  verses  extempore  lat.  and  gr.,  upon  2  or  3  severall 
theames,  and  they  that  made  the  best  2  or  3  of  them 
had  some  monie  given  them  by  the  schoolm1'.  for  the  most 
parte.  The  2d.  morn».  one  of  the  7th.  forme  was  called  out 
to  expound  some  parte  of  a  Latin  or  G1'.   author,   Cicero, 

*  State  Paper  Office  :  Domestick  Series  :    Charles  I.  a.d.  1630  :  vol. 
181,  No.  37. 
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Livie,  Isocr :  Horn1'..  Apolli :  Xenoph :  &c.  They  of  the 
2  next  formes  were  called  to  give  an  account  of  it,  some 
other  parte  of  the  day,  or  else  they  were  all  of  them  (or  such 
as  were  picked  out,  of  whom  the  master  made  choice  by  the 
feare  or  confidence  discovered  in  their  lookes)  to  repeat  and 
pronounce  distinctlie  w'hout  booke,  some  piece  of  an  author 
that  had  been  learnt  the  day  before. 

"  From  8  to  9  we  had  time  for  beav1'  and  recollection  of  our- 
selves and  preparation  for  future  exercises.  Betwixt  9  and 
11  those  exercises  were  made  which  had  been  enjoyned  us 
overnight  (one  day  in  prose  the  next  day  in  verse)  ;  which 
were  selected  by  the  Mr. ;  some  to  be  examined  and  punished, 
others  to  be  commended  and  proposed  to  imitation ;  wch 
being  done  we  had  the  practice  of  Dictamina,  one  of  the 
5th  forme  being  called  out  to  translate  some  sentence  of  an 
unexpected  author  (extempore)  into  good  Latin,  and  then 
one  of  the  6th  and  7th  forme  to  translate  the  same  (extem- 
pore also)  into  good  greeke ;  then  the  M1*.  himself  ex- 
pounded some  parts  of  a  Lat.  or  Gr.  author  (one  day  in 
prose,  another  in  verse)  wherein  we  were  to  be  practised 
that  afternoon.  At  dinner  and  supper  times  we  read  some 
portion  of  the  Latin  in  a  manuscript  (to  facilitate  the 
reading  of  such  hands).  And  the  prebendaries  then  hav^ 
their  table  commonlie  set  in  the  Hall,  some  of  them  had 
oftentimes  good  remembrances  sent  unto  them  from  hence, 
and  withall  a  theame  to  make  or  speak  some  extempore 
verses  upon.  Betwixt  one  to  3  that  lesson  which  out  of 
some  author  appointed  for  that  day,  had  been  by  the  Mr. 
expounded  unto  them  (out  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horn1",  Eurip ; 
Isoc,  Livie,  Sallust,  &c.)  was  to  be  exactlie  gone  through  by 
construing  and  other  grammatical  waies,  examining  all  the 
rhetorical  figures  and  translating  it  out  of  verse  into  prose, 
or  out  of  prose  into  verse,  out  of  Gr  into  lat.  or  out  of  lat. 
into  G1'.  Then  they  were  enjoyned  to  commit  that  to 
memorie  against  ye  next  morning.  Betwixt  3  and  4  they 
had  a  little  respite,  the  M1'.  walking  out,  and  they  (in  beavr 
times)  going  in  order  to  the  Hall,  and  there  fitting  them- 
selves for  theyr  next  taske. 
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"  Betwixt  4  and  5  they  repeated  a  leafe  or  two  out  of 
some  booke  of  Rhetoricall  figures  or  choice  proverbs  and 
sentences  collected  by  the  Mr  for  that  use.  After  that  they 
were  practised  in  translating  some  Dictamina  out  of  Lat.  or 
Gr  and  sometimes  turning  Lat.  and  G-r.  verse  into  English 
verse.  Then  a  theame  was  given  to  them  whereon  to  make 
prose  and  verse  Lat.  and  Gr.  against  the  next  morning. 
After  supper  (in  summer  time)  they  were  called  to  the  Mr'3 
chamber  (spec,  those  of  the  7t]l  forme),  and  there  instructed 
out  of  Hunter's  cosmographie,  and  practised  to  describe 
and  find  out  cities  and  countries  in  the  mappes. 

"  Upon  Sundayes,  before  mornin»  prayers  (in  the  summer) 
they  were  commonlie  in  the  schoole  (such  as  were  King's 
Scholars),  and  there  construed  some  parte  of  the  gospell 
in  gr  or  repeated  parte  of  the  gr  cathechisme ;  for  the  after- 
noone  they  made  verses  upon  the  preacher's  sermon,  or 
epist.  and  gospell.  The  best  scholars  in  the  7th  forme  were 
appointed  as  tutors  to  reade  and  expound  places  of  Homr 
Virg.,Hor.,Eurip.,or  other  gr  and  lat.  authors;  at  those  times 
(in  the  forenoone  or  aftrnoone  or  aft1'  beaver  times)  wherein 
the  scholers  were  in  the  schoole,  in  expectation  of  the  Mr. 

"The  scholers  were  governed  by  several  monitores  (2) 
for  the  Hall,  as  manie  for  the  Church,  the  Schoole,  the 
Fields,  the  Cloister ;  which  last  attended  them  to  washing 
and  were  called  Monitores  immundorii.  The  Captaine  of 
the  Schoole  was  over  all  these,  and  therefore  called  Monitor 
Monitorum. 

"  These  Monitors  kept  them  strictly  to  the  speaking  of 
Latine  in  theyr  severall  commands  ;  and  withall  they  pre- 
sented their  complaints  or  accusations  (as  we  called  them) 
everie  friday  morn :  when  the  punishments  were  often 
redeemed  by  exercises  or  favours  shewed  to  Boyes  of 
extraord.  merite,  who  had  the  honor  (by  the  Monitor  Moni- 
torum) manie  times  to  begge  and  prevail  for  such  remissions. 
And  so  (at  other  times)  other  faultes  were  often  punished 
by  scholastic  taskes,  as  repeating  whole  orations  out  of 
Tullie,  Isocr.  Demosth.,  or  speeches  out  of  Virgil,  Thucyd., 
Xenoph.,  Eurip.,  &c. 

2  k 
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11  Upon  play  dayes  (within  an  houre  after  leave  granted 
and  the  Oppidales  dismissed)  the  scholers  of  the  house  were 
often  called  in  againe  for  an  houre  or  more  till  they  had 
brieflie  dispatched  the  taske  of  that  day. 

"  There  was  a  writing  in  capital  letters  within  the  schoole, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  the  Mr  was  wont 
to  show  to  strangers  as  a  testimonial  how  he  was  restrained 
for  leave  to  play. 

"  When  '  Plumpe  Walkers  '*  came  in  (i.e.  such  as  strived 
to  hold  Mr  in  long  discourses),  the  Mr  would  call  out  some  of 
his  scholers  to  shew  what  verses  they  could  make  on  a 
sodaine  upon  a  theame  to  be  given  by  them  if  they  were 
scholers. 

"  Everie  friday  they  had  Repetitions  of  what  was  learned 
the  former  parte  of  the  week. 

"  Upon  Saturdayes  they  pronounced  their  Declamations 
in  gr  and  lat.  and  the  preb.  did  often  come  in  and  give  en- 
couragement unto  them, 

' '  All  that  were  chosen  away  by  Elect11  tooke  their  leave 
in  a  pub.  orat.  to  the  Deane,  Preb  :  Mr,  Ush :  Scholers, 
made  in  the  Schoole." 

In  1661,  Evelyn  in  his  memoirs  has  the  following  notice 
of  an  election  examination  at  which  he  was  present : — 

"  I  heard  and  saw  such  exercises  at  ye  election  of  scholars 
at  Westm1'  School  to  be  sent  to  ye  University,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary 
verses  as  wonderfully  astonished  me  in  such  youths,  with 
such  readiness  and  witt,  some  of  them  not  above  12  or  13 
years  of  age.  Pity  it  is  that  what  they  attaine  here  so  ripely 
they  either  not  retaine  or  do  not  improve  more  considerably 
when  they  come  to  be  men,  tho'  many  of  them  do  ;  and  no 
lesse  is  to  be  blamed  their  odd  pronouncing  of  Latine,  so 
that  out  of  England  none  were  able  to  understand  or  endure 
it.  The  Examinants  or  Posers  were  jDr  Duport,  Greek 
Professor  at  Cambridge ;  D1'   Fell,  Deane  of  Christchurch, 

*  By  "  Plumpe  walkers  "  are  meant  idle  loungers,  men  who  stroll  in 
groups. 
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Oxon ;  Dr  Pierson ;  Dr  Alestree,  Deane  of  Westmr,  and  any 
that  would. " 

The  Arabic  mentioned  could  not  have  been  a  usual  subject 
of  study  in  the  school,  but  must  have  been  introduced 
during  the  time  of  some  master  who  was  an  oriental  scholar, 
probably  Adam  Littleton. 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Public  Education," 
published  in  1802,  gives  an  account  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  school. 

In  the  Under  School  the  boys  translated  the  Psalms 
almost  daily ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  gospels  ;  then  to  a 
collection  of  "  Sacred  Exercises,"  appropriate  to  the  school, 
and  finally  produced  a  composition  in  verse  from  the  Psalms, 
every  Monday.  The  Catechism,  or  Archbishop's  Wake's 
exposition  was  regularly  repeated  on  Monday  morning. 

In  the  Upper  School  the  "  Sacred  Exercises"  were  used 
for  compositions  in  verse.  Greek  Testament,  Grotius, 
and  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  throughout  the  year,  a  history 
or  other  portion  out  of  the  Scriptures  was  appointed  for  a 
Bible  exercise  in  verse. 

The  next  account  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1845,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  Head-master,  on  "The  Disci- 
pline, Studies,  Examinations,  Prizes,  &c,  of  Westminster 
School:"— 

UNDER  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  FORM. 

MONDAY. 

8 — 9      Written  Translation  of  Valpy's  Delectus. 
9—10     Breakfast. 
10 — 11     Catechetical  Examination  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  in 

Archbishop  Wake's  Exposition. 
11 — 12     Examined  in  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  prepared  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday — and  writing  explanatory  remarks 
from  dictation. 
2^ — 3£     Written  Translation  of  Clarke's  Exercises. 
3^—5      Construe  and  Parse  Delectus  Lesson  ;  and  Clarke  construed, 
and  the  Exercise  examined. 
Evening.   A  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  to  learn  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

2  b  2 
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TUESDAY. 

8 — 9      Written  Translation  of  Delectus. 
9—10     Breakfast. 
10— \\\  Construe  and  Parse  Delectus  Lesson,  with  Eules  from  Grammar, 
and  say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  learnt   over  night. — 
Exercises  examined. 
2—5       In  Usher's  room,  preparing  Delectus  Lesson  for  next  day,  with 
Latin  Grammar  to  learn  by  heart. — Writing,  or  French 
Master. 
Evening.  Latin  Grammar  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

WEDNESDAY. 

8 — 9      Written  Translation  of  Delectus. 
9—10    Breakfast. 
10 — 11     Say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  and  answer  general  questions 

in  it. 
11 — 12    Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Rules  of  Delectus  Lesson. — Exercise 

Examinations. 
1\— 3|     Written  Translation  of  Clarke. 
3^—5       Construe  and  Parse  Delectus  Lesson,  with  Rules.  —  Clarke 

construed,  and  the  Exercise  examined. 
Evening.    Latin  Grammar  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

THURSDAY. 

(As  Tuesday.) 

FRIDAY. 

(As  Wednesday.) 

SATURDAY. 

As  Tuesday ;  but  in  the  Afternoon,  Abbey  Service,  from  3  to  4,  and 
engaged  in  preparing  (instead  of  Delectus  and  Grammar)  a  portion  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Catechism  by  heart, — in  reading  the  next  chapter 
selected  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  writing  out  a  Bible  Exercise,  or 
notes  taken  from  dictation  on  preceding  Monday  at  1 1 . 


SECOND  FORM. 


8  —  9       Catechetical  Examination  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  in 

Archbishop  Wake's  Exposition. 
9-10     Breakfast. 
10—11     Written  Translation  of  ^Esop. 
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11 — 12  Examined  in  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  prepared  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  and  writing  explanatory  remarks 
from  dictation. 

2| — 3^     Written  Translation  of  Clarke's  Exercises. 

3^ — 5       Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Grammatical  Eules  of  JEsop  Lesson. 
—  Exercises  examined. 
Evening.   A  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  to  learn  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

TUESDAY. 

8 — 9      Say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  and  answer  general  questions 

in  it. 
9—10     Breakfast. 

10 — 11  j  Construe  the  Clarke  Lesson  of  preceding  evening,  with  Gram- 
matical Rules  and  Questions.  —  Preparing  .ZEsop   Lesson 
with  written  Translation. 
2—5       In  Usher's  room,  preparing  an  iEsop  Lesson  for  next  day. — 
Writing,  or  French  Master. 
Evening.   A  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  to  learn  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

WEDNESDAY. 

8  —9  Say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  and  answer  general  questions 

in  it. 

9-10  Breakfast. 

10—11  Written  Translation  of  ^Esop. 

11 — 12  Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Grammatical  Rules  of  iEsop  Lesson. 

2^—3^  Written  Translation  of  Clarke. 

3| — 5  Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Rules,  as  at  11.— Exercises  examined 

Evening.  A  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  to  learn  by  heart  for  next  morning. 

THURSDAY. 

(As  Tuesday.) 


(As  Wednesday.) 


SATURDAY. 


As  Tuesday ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  Abbey  Service  from  3  to  4,  and 
engaged  in  preparing  (instead  of  iEsop  and  Grammar),  a  portion  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Catechism  by  heart,— in  reading  the  next  chapter 
selected  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  writing  out  a  Bible  Exercise,  or 
notes  taken  from  dictation  on  preceding  Monday  at  11. 
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THIRD  FORM. 

MONDAY. 

8 — -9       Catechetical  Examination  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  in 

Archbishop  Wake's  Exposition. 
9—10     Breakfast. 

10 — 11     Written  Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  Fasti. 
11 — 12     Examined  in  a  chapter  of  one  of  the  Gospels  prepared  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  writing  Explanatory  Remarks 
from  dictation. 
2^  —  3       Say  by  heart  weekly  repetition  of  34  lines,  or  the  aggregate  of 
the  daily  repetition  of  Ovid's  Fasti. 
3—4       Written  Translation  of  Clarke's  Exercises. 
4 — 5       Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Grammatical  Rules  of  Ovid,  or  Nepos 
lesson  previously  prepared. — Exercises  examined. 
Evening.    Two  Bland's  verses  by  the  upper  division,  and  six  nonsense 
verses  by  the  under,  are  done  during  the  evening  ;  together 
with  a  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  by  heart  for  the  next 
day,  and  by  the  upper  division  six  lines  of  Ovid's  Fasti  by 
heart,  in  addition  to  the  Grammar. 

TUESDAY. 

8 — 9      Say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  and  answer  general  questions  in 

it. — Repetition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  heard. 
9—10     Breakfast. 
10—11^  Written  Translation  of  Ovid's    Metamorphoses,    or   Fasti. — 

Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Grammatical  Rules  of  the  Clarke 

Lesson  of  preceding  evening. 
2—5       In  Usher's  Room  ;  the  upper  division  have  six  or  eight  Bland's 

verses,  or  sometimes  two  or  four  verses  to  write  from  shorter 

notes  ;   the  under  have  eight  or   ten  nonsense  verses. — 

Writing,  and  French  Master. 
Evening.   Both  divisions  learn  a  portion  of  Latin  Grammar  for  next 

morning,  the  upper  having,  in  addition,  eight  lines  of  Ovid's 

Fasti  to  learn  by  heart. 

WEDNESDAY. 

8 — 9      Say  by  heart  Latin  Grammar,  and  answer  general  questions 

in  it. — Repetition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  heard. 
9—10    Breakfast. 
10 — 11     Written  Translation  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 
11 — 12     Construe,  Parse,  and  tell  Grammatical  Rules  of  Ovid,  or  Nepos 
lesson  previously  prepared. 
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2^—4      Written  Translation  of  Clarke. — Verses  and  Exercises  ex- 
amined. 
4 — 5      Construe,  &c,  as  at  11. 
Evening.   As  Monday  Evening. 

THURSDAY. 

(As  Tuesday.) 

FRIDAY. 

(As  Wednesday.) 

SATURDAY. 

As  Tuesday  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  Abbey  Service  from  3  to  4,  and  instead 
of  Grammar,  Repetition,  and  Verses,  engaged  in  learning  a  portion  of  the 
Exposition  of  the  Catechism,  in  reading  the  next  chapter  selected  of  one 
of  the  Gospels,  and  in  writing  out  the  Bible  Exercise,  or  an  Abstract  of 
the  Notes,  taken  from  dictation,  on  preceding  Monday  at  11. 


UPPER  SCHOOL. 
FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  FORMS. 

MONDAY. — WEDNESDAY. — FRIDAY. 

8 — 9      Monday. — Exposition  of  Catechism. — Bible.     Wednesday  and 

Friday. — Greek  Grammar. 
10 — 12    Greek  Lesson   (Construing,    Parsing,    Questions). — Exercises 

examined. 
2£ — 4^-    Latin  Lesson. — Exercises  construed  from  English  into  Latin. 
4| — 5      Geography  or  History. 


On  Friday  a  Repetition  from  Virgil  is  substituted  for  the  Latin  Lesson. 
Those  not  engaged  in  saying  this  are  preparing  the  Exercise  or  Lesson 
for  the  next  school. 

TUESDAY. — THURSDAY. — SATURDAY. 

8—12    As  Wednesday. 

2—4      Latin  Verse,  superintended  by  an  Usher  in   the  Boarding- 
houses. 
4—5      Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

Abbey  Service  on  Saturday  at  3. 

GREEK   LESSON   BOOKS. 

Valpy's  Delectus. — Epigrams.— New  Testament. — Eclecta. — Homer, 
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LATIN   LESSON   BOOKS. 

Virgil.  —  Corn.  Nepos.— Csesar.— Cicero. — Terence. 

ARITHMETIC    (FOURTH). 

Double  Kule  of  Three.— Practice. — Vulgar  Fractions. 

ARITHMETIC    (FIFTH). 

Decimal  Fractions. —  Interest. — Square  and  Cube  Roots. 


SHELL  FORM. 

MONDAY. 

8 — 9       Hear  some  chapters  of  the  Bible  read.     Put  questions  in  them, 

and  in  such  parts  of  Tomline  as  appertain  to  them . 
9-10     Breakfast. 
10 — 11^  Hear  construed  Diatessaron. — Set  Latin  Lesson  for  afternoon 
and  Greek  for  next  day. 
llj  — 12     Examine  verses  written  on  some  Bible  subject,  or  translated 
from  Milton. 
2^—3       Examination  of  verses. 
3 — 4|     Hear  construed   Cicero    or  Virgil,  or,  during    a  few  weeks, 
Terence. 
A\  -  5       Set  repetition  for  next  morning,  also  Exercise  in  Kenrick,  or 
an  English  Theme. 

TUESDAY. 

8—9       Hear  Virgil  by  heart  (about  fourteen  lines). 
9-10     Breakfast. 

10 — lH  Hear  construed  about  fifty  lines  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  Xenophon's  Anab. 
11^ — 12     Examine  corrected  verses. — Set  lessons  for  next  day. 
2 — 3       Mathematics  (Algebra). 

WEDNESDAY. 

8—9       Hear  Virgil  by  heart. 
9—10     Breakfast. 
10  —  1 1^  Hear  construed  about  fifty  lines  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  Xenophon's  Anab. 
llj — 12     Examine  Monday  evening's  Exercises. — Set  lessons  for  next 
day. 
2^  —  3       Examination  of  Exercises. 
3 — 4j     Hear    construed    Cicero    or  Virgil,   or,  during  a  few  weeks, 
Terence. 
4 j— 5       Instruction  in  Latin  construction    from  Zumpt.  —  Questions 
arising  from  last  Exercise.  —  Occasional    examination    in 
Arithmetic. 
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THURSDAY. 

8—9      Hear  Virgil  by  heart. 
9-10    Breakfast. 

10  -  11  j  Hear  construed  about  fifty  lines  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  Xenophon's  Anab. 
II4  — 12    Examine  Exercises.  — Set  Horace  Ode. — Set  English  Verse  to 
be  translated  into  Latin  Verse. 
2 — 3      Mathematics  (Algebra). 

FRIDAY. 

8 — 9      Hear  construed  Horace  Ode,  afterwards  learnt  by  heart  in  two 

lessons. 
9—10     Breakfast. 

10 — 11  \  Hear  construed  about  fifty  lines  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  an  equiva- 
lent portion  of  Xenophon's  Anab. 
llj — 12     Examination  of  verses. 
2^ — 3       Examination  of  verses. 
3—  4J;    Hear  repetition  of  Horace  Ode. 
4^—5       Set  exercises  as  on  Monday  afternoon. 

SATURDAY. 

8 — 9      Hear  Horace  Ode  repeated  by  heart. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10 — 11^  Examine  corrected  verses. — Hear  read  and  put  questions  in 
Roman  and  Grecian  History,  and  Geography. 
11  j — 12     Set  Bible  Exercises  and  Monday's  lesson. 

3—4^     Abbey  Service. — Algebra.— Quadratic  Equations. 


SIXTH  FORM. 


MONDAY. 


8 — 9  Exercises  read. — Paley  prepared. 

9—10  Breakfast, 

10—11^  Paley's  Evidences. — Acts  of  Apostles. 

\\\ — 12  Exercises  read. — Private  Studies  read  and  heard. 

2^ — 3  Exercises  read. — Latin  Lesson  prepared. 

3 — 4  Latin  Lesson. 

4 — 5  Exercises  read.— Private  Studies  read  and  heard.— Exercises 
set  for  Evening. 
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TUESDAY. 

8 — 9      Repetition. — Exercises  read. — Lesson    prepared  without  as- 
sistance. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10— 11^  Greek  Lesson  (50  to  70  lines). 
11  \ — 12    Exercises  read. — Private  Studies  read  and  heard. 
3—5      Mathematics. 

WEDNESDAY. 

8—9      Repetition. — Exercises   read. — Lesson  prepared   without   as- 
sistance. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10— \\\  Greek  Lesson  (50  to  70  lines). 
11  \ — 12     Exercises  read. — Private  Studies  read  and  heard. 
12 — 1       Speeches  rehearsed  by  three  Queen's  scholars,  and  three  Town 

boys. 
2^ — 3      Exercises  read. — Latin  Lesson  prepared. 
3 — 4      Latin  Lesson. 

4 — 5      Exercises  read. — Private  Studies  read  and  heard. — Exercises 
set  for  Evening. 

THURSDAY. 

8 — 9      Repetition. — Exercises   read.— Lesson   prepared   without   as- 
sistance. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10—  \\\  Greek  Lesson  (50  to  70  lines). 
11^—12    Exercises  read. — Private  Studies  read  and  heard. — Exercises 
set. 
3 — 5      Mathematics. 

FRIDAY. 

8—9      Repetition. — Exercises   read. — Lesson   prepared   without   as- 
sistance. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10 — \\\  Greek  Lesson  (50  to  70  lines). 
11^ — 12     Exercises  read. — Speeches  at  11  J. 
2J — 3      Exercises  read. 
3 — 4      Repetition  heard,  and  set  for  next  week. 
4—5      Private  Studies  read  and  heard. 

SATURDAY. 

8 — 9      Verses  set.— Exercises  read. — Lesson  prepared. 
9—10    Breakfast. 

10 — lOf  Greek  Lesson  (half  the  usual  quantity). 
10J— 12    Hebrew. 
3 — 4      Abbey  Service. 


SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION,  ELECTION  1882-1883. 


VI.  Form. 


St.  Matthew. 
Herod.  Book  vi. 
Hor.  Ep.  i.  and  ii. 
Geography — 

Northern     Africa 
and  Europe. 
Repetition — 

Horace,  Georgic  ii. 

Mure  Scholarship. 

Subjects : 
St.     Matthew    & 

Acts    i.-xiv.    in 

Greek. 
Pentateuch  &  St. 

Mark     (English 

Version). 
Thierry's  Norman 

Conquest. 


Acts  xii.  xiii. 
Pearson    on    Creed, 

part  of  Art  ii. 
Oed.  Col.  1254-end. 
Thucyd.  i.  1-23. 
Hor.  Od.  iv. 
Livy  xxii.  1-8. 
Geography — 

Northern  Africa. 
Lat.  Etymol. 
Gk.  Syntax. 
Repetition — 

Horace,  8  Odes. 


St.  Luke  x.  xi. 


Batrachomyomachia 

Hor.  Ars  Poetica. 

Cic.  iu  Cat.  ii. 

Geography- 
Northern  Africa. 

Grammar. 

Repetition — 
5  Psalms. 
Hor.  250  1. 


Under  V. 


Joshua. 

Maclear,  P.  B.  p.  64- 

100. 
Eur.  Electra,  sc.  7- 

end. 
II.  xiii.  1-242. 
Aen.  xii.  1-310. 
Geography — Africa. 
Gk.  &  Lat.  Gram. 
Repetition — 

Aen.  xii.  112  1. 


Upper  Rkmovk. 


St.  Mark  vi.  vii. 

Exodus. 

Aen.  iii.  463-end. 

Cic.  Sel.  i.  p.  1-11. 

II.  i.  304-492. 

Eng.  Hist.  c.  27-29. 

Rom.  Hist.  c.  12-14. 

Gram.  Lat.   Syntax, 

Gen.  &  Dative. 
Gk.  Irregular  Verbs. 
Repetition — 

Aen.  iii.  150  1. 


Under  Remmvk. 


St.  Mark  vi.  vii. 
Exodus  i.-xx. 
Maclear,  Catech.  pt. 

ii. 
Aen.  ii.  370-558. 
Caesar,  B.G.  iv.  1-19. 
Xen.  Sel.  i.  2,  1.  65- 

270. 
Eng.  Hist.  c.  1-3. 
Rom.  Hist.  c.  12-16. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Enid,    60  1.,  & 

Virgil,  64  1. 


Upper  IV. 


St.  Matt.  xiv.  xv. 
Maclear,  O.  T.,  bk.  v. 
Xen.  pt.  iv.  1.  1-186. 
Fasti,  v.  1.  1-128. 
Coasar,  Sel.  iii.  26,  27. 
Eng.    Hist. — George 

III.  &  IV. 
Geogr. — Africa. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — ■ 

Ovid,  54  1. 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 
c.  iv.  at.  11-14. 


Under  IV. 


Maclear,  0.  T.  bk.  iii. 
Catechism,  p.  43-51. 
Mayor's  Gk.  Reader, 

§   65,  66,  &  §  53, 

54. 
Fasti  iii.  260-340. 
Bennett,  §  190-201. 
Eng.  History,  John- 

Edw.  I. 
Geogr. — Europe, 
ition — 

Ovid,  30  1. 

Macaulay,    Horat 
at.  56-70. 


ill. 


1  Sam.  xiii.-xvii. 
Catechism. 
Princip.  Lat.  pt.  ii. 
A.  §9-16,  B.  §23-32. 

igr.,  p.  59-64. 
Gk.  Hist.  p.  1-38. 
Lat.  Gram.  p.  1-74. 
Gk.     Grammar     to 

verb. 
Repetition — 

Eng.     Poetry,    p. 
68-77. 


Dean's   Gk.  Test.  & 
Bible  as  above. 

Ireland  Verse — 
Mahomet. 


Livy,  xxii.  1-50, 

to  prepare. 
Ireland  Verses. 


Cordery's  Struggle 
against  Absolute 
Monarchy. 

Milton's  Lycidas,  by 
heart. 


School  Geography, 
pp.  1-66. 

Julius  Cassar,  Act  iii. 
Sc.  3 ;  Antony's 
Speech,  by  heart. 


Eng.  Hist.  c.  30-33. 

Anc.     Mariner,    pts. 

i.  &  ii.,  by  heart. 


Eng.  Hist.  p.  30-33. 

Anc.  Mariner,  pts.  i. 

&  ii.,  by  heart. 


Tancock's    England. 
Childe  Harold, canto, 
by  heart. 


Tancock's  England. 
Macaulay, '  Armada, 
by  heart. 


Kingsley,  Heroes. 
Perseus  and  Theseus. 
'Armada,'  by  heart. 


1  Corinthians. 

Westcott,    Introduc- 
tion, part  ii. 

Lysias,  8  orations. 

Iliad  xviii. 

Phormio. 

Cic.  pro  Sulla. 

Hist,  of  Carthage. 

Extras— 

Thucyd.  ii.  1-70. 
Sellar,  Lat.  Poets 

Max  M uller, 
Language. 

Political  Economy. 

Repetition — 
Phormio. 
Georgic  iv. 


Iliad  iv. 

Shakspeare,  As  You 
Like  It. 


Acts  xv.-xvii. 

Pearson,  Art.  iv. 

Thucyd.  i  24-78. 

Prom.  Vinct.  1-785. 

Phormio. 

Cic.  pro  Archia. 

Rom.  Hist.  c.  i.-vi. 

Gk.  Grammar. 

Repetition — 

Phormio,  Acts  i.  ii 
Prometheus,  300  1 


Judges  &  Ruth. 

St.  Luke  xii.-xiv. 

Medea  1-625. 

Iliad  v.  1-470, 

Phormio. 

Cic.  in  Catil.  iii. 

Gk.  Hist.,  Pers.  Wars 

Gk.  Syntax. 

Lat.  Gk.  subjunct.  & 

infin. 
Repetition — 

Phormio,   part    of 
Acts  i.  ii. 

6  Psalms. 


Judges  &  Ruth. 
St.  Matt.  vii. 
Maclear,     P.    B.    p. 

104- end. 
Iph.  in  Tauris,  400  1. 
II.  xviii.  368-end. 
Phormio,  Acts  i.-iii. 
Aen.  xii.  614-end. 
Gk.  Hist.  c.  17-23. 
Gk.  &  Lat.  Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Phormio,  200  1. 

Milton,    11 


Shakspeare,  Rich.  II. 

Cic.  pro  Archia,  5, 
23,  to  end,  trans- 
lated, and  learnt 
by  heart. 


Lucian  Vera  His- 
toria,  bk.  i.  p.  3-14. 

Shaksp.  King  John, 
iv.  2,  by  heart. 


Iliad,  in    Anc.  Clas. 
for  Eng.  Readers. 
Milton,  L' Allegro, 

by  heart. 


Joshua     &     Judges, 

portions. 
St.  Mark  viii.-x.  31. 
II.  iii.  1-iOl. 
Aen.  iv.  ]  -392. 
Cic.  Sel.  -»t.  iii. 
Eng.  Hist.  o.  15-18. 
Gk.  Hist.  c.  15-18. 
Gk.  &  Lat.  Gram. 
Repetition — 

Aen.  iv.  200  1. 

Coleridge,       Anc. 
Mar.  pt.  3,  4,  5. 


Numbers,      selected 

chapters,  &  Joshua 

i.-xi. 
St.  Mark  viii.-x.  16. 
Maclear,  Catechism, 

pt.  iii. 
Xen.  Sel.  pt.  i. 
Cassar,  B.G.  iv.  20- 

v.  11. 
Aen.  ii.  559-iii.  146. 
Eng.  Hist.  c.  iv.-vii. 
Rom.  Hist.   c.   xvii.- 

xx. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Aen.  ii.  559-end. 

Tennyson,  Enid. 


Iliad,  in  Anc.  Class. 

for  Eng.  Readers. 
Milton,  II  Penseroso, 

by  heart. 


Xenophon,   in    Anc. 

Classics  for  E.  R. 
Milton,  II  Penseroso, 

by  heart. 


St.  Matt,  xvi.-xviii. 
Maclear,  O.  T.,  pt. 
Xen.  Sel.  pp.  37-47. 
Caesar        (Bennett), 

41-62. 
Fasti,  v.  158-414. 
Eng.  Hist.  c.  i.-v. 
Geogr. — France,    to 

end  of  Norway. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Ovid,  70  1. 

Lady  of  the  Lake, 
c.  iv.  st.  16-22. 


Creighton,  Stories 
from  Eng.  Hist. 
pt.  1. 

Macaulay,  Battle  of 
Naseby,  by  heart. 


Maclear,  0.  T.,  and 

Catechism  (parts). 
Mayor,  Gk.  Reader, 

§  67-69,  &  55-57, 
Bennett,    Stories,    5 

205-222. 
Fasti  iii.  523-656. 
Eng.    Hist.  —  Edw. 

II.-Hen.  VI. 
Geogr. — England    & 

Wales. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Ovid,  60  1. 

Macaulay,      Lake 
Regillus,  st.  1 
14. 


1  Sam.  xviii.-xxvi. 
Catechism. 
Principia  Lat.  pt.  ii. 

p.  52-55,  &  p.  1-3, 

20-22. 
Gk.  Hist.  c.  iv.-vi. 
Geography — Asia  & 

Africa. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Eng.     Poetry,    p. 
78-87. 


Creighton,     Stories 

&c.  pt.  i. 
Macaulay,  Lake  Re, 

gillus,    st.    15-23 

by  heart. 


Kingsley's  Heroes. 
The  Argonauts. 
Southey,  two  poems, 
by  heart. 


2  Corinth.,  Galatians. 
Davison      on      Pro- 
phecy. 
Aesch.  Eumenides. 
Plato,  Gorgias. 
Livy,  bk.  ii. 
Lucretius,  bk.  i. 
Bryce,   Holy   Roman 


Virgil,    Georgics     ii. 

iii.  iv. 
Repetition — 

Eumenides. 

Hor.  Odes  i.  ii. 


Acts  xx.-xxii. 
Pearson, Art.  pt.  iv.  v 
Thucyd.  i.  87-end. 
Antigone,  1-1000. 
Cic.pro  Lege  Manilia 
Hor.  Od.  &  Ars  Poet 
Liddell's  Rome,  bk 

ii.  c.  6-17. 
Gk.    Grammar,  Pre 

positions,  &c. 
Repetition  — 

Antig.  200  1. 

Horace,  17  Odes. 


St.  Luke  xiv.-xvi. 
1  Samuel. 
Medea,  663-end. 
Herod  vii.  204-end. 
Georgic  i. 
Cic.  pro  Sulla. 
Hist,     of     Rome    £ 

Canhage,  150  p. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Virg.  315  1. 

5  Psalms. 


1  Samuel. 

Maclear,  P.  B  ,  pt.  i. 
St.  Matt.  v. 
Eurip.  Cylops. 
Aen.  vi.  1-548. 
Livy,  xxii.  1-15. 
II.  ii.  1-204. 
Gk.  Hist.,  4  chaps. 
Rome    &    Carthage, 


Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Virgil,  150  1. 

Tennyson, 
of  Fair 


St.  Mark  xi.-xiii. 
Judges  xi. -end,  Ruth. 
1  Sam.  i.-x. 
Iliad  iii.  302-iv.  147. 
Aen.  iv.  393-end. 
Cic.  Sel.  iii.  p.  240- 

255. 
Gk.  Hist.  4  chaps. 
Eng.  Hist.  c.  19-24. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Virgil,  180  1. 

Milton,  L' Allegro. 


St.  Mark  x.-xii. 
Judges  &  Ruth. 
Maclear,  Cat.  p.  110- 

158. 
Xen.  Sel.  pt.  i.  22  p. 
Aen.  iii.  1.  147-505. 
Ceesar,  B.G.  v.  c.  8.- 

38. 
Rom.  Hist.  c.  21-28. 
Eng.  Hist.  c.  8-10. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Ovid,  100  1. 

Tennyson,  Enid. 
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St.  Matt,  xx.-xxii. 
Maclear,   O.   T.    pp. 

267-328. 
Caesar   (Bennett),  c. 

63-88. 
Fasti,  v.  419-720. 
Xenophon,  Sel.  pt.ii. 

10  pages. 
Eng.    Hist. — Canute 

to  Rich.  II. 
Geography —  Russia, 

Portugal 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Ovid,  100  1 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 


Maclear,  O.  T.,  ch.  vi. 

to  vii.  4. 
Catechism,  pt.  iii. 
Morice's  Gk.  Stories, 

§  50-60,  &  §  1-8. 
Bennett,  J  223-240. 
Fasti  i.  1.  461-586. 
Eng.     Hist.  —  Edw. 

IV.-Mary. 
Geogr. — Scotland  & 

Ireland. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

Ovid,  80  1. 
Macaulay,  Lake  Re- 
gillus,  st.   24-40. 


1  Sam.  xxvii.-2  Sam. 

viii. 
Catechism. 
Princip.  Lat.  pt.  ii. 

p.  55-60,  p.  3-6. 
Gk.  Hist.  p.  92-151. 
Geogr. — America,  & 

part  of  Em-ope. 
Grammar. 
Repetition — 

English        Verse. 
Nos.  1-13. 
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The  subjects  of  examination  for  these  two  years  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Elizabethan  Club. 
From  these  subjects  it  is  expected  that  the  reader  will  gain 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  than  if  a 
statement  of  the  daily  work  of  each  form  was  given  in 
detail. 

Besides  the  above  subjects,  all  Forms  are  examined  twice  a  year  in 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  Translation  of  unseen  pieces  from  the  same 
languages,  and  Composition,  the  pieces  being  graduated  in  difficulty 
according  to  the  attainments  of  the  Class.  A  paper  is  also  set  in  French 
Grammar.  In  the  Sixth  Form  the  examination  is  naturally  widest  in 
extent,  and  Honour  Classes  are  given  at  Christmas  and  at  Election,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  marks  is  required  to  be 
gained  by  the  Candidate. 

The  work  of  the  Modern  Class,  up  to  Christmas,  was  in  English, 
Shakespeare's  Othello,  and  Bright's  English  History,  1760-1790  a.d. 
In  Latin,  Hor.  Odes  I.  and  Sail.  Jugurtha,  c.  1-30.  After  Christmas, 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.,  and  Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings.  In  Latin, 
portions  of  Caesar  and  Virgil,  and  Grammar  ;  also  French,  Mathematics, 
Scripture,  Geometrical  Drawing,  and  (for  four  boys)  Chemistry  :  in  all  of 
which  they  have  been  examined.  In  Mathematics  they  have  had  the 
same  papers  as  other  boys,  according  to  their  proficiency  ;  one  boy  also 
had  worked  at  German. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  has  been  entirely  abolished.  For 
boys  whose  destiny  is  the  Church  this  must  be  a  great  loss. 
Men  who  would  gladly  continue  the  study  of  this  language 
if  the  grammar  had  been  well  learnt,  will  very  generally 
not  commence  it  after  leaving.  At  the  University  they 
have  enough  to  do  with  their  preparation  for  degrees. 
Afterwards,  other  avocations  press,  and  there  must  be 
many  a  clergyman  who  wishes  that  he  had  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments of  this  language  at  Westminster.  School  speeches 
are  still  continued. 

The  modern  school  teaching,  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  economy  of  most  public  schools  of  the  present  day,  is 
receiving  due  attention  at  Westminster,  now  that  space  has 
been  obtained  for  class-rooms.  There  are  at  present  two 
modern  classes,  the  Fifth  and  Eemove,  composed  mainly 
of  boys  wishing  to  compete  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst, 
and  the  work  is  arranged  specially  with  a  view  to  those 
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examinations,  and  to  enable  a  boy  to  pass  them  direct  from 
the  school,  without  the  intervention  of  private  tutors.  In 
these  forms  mathematics,  French,  German,  English,  Latin, 
science,  geography,  and  geometrical  drawing  are  taught. 
As  no  boy  is  allowed  by  the  War  Office  regulations  to  take 
up  more  than  four  subjects,  boys  in  these  classes  have  to 
select  four  out  of  the  first  six  subjects.  Geography  and 
geometrical  drawing  are  taught  in  addition,  as  being  re- 
quired for  the  preliminary  examinations  for  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst.  Freehand  drawing,  which  can  also  be  taken 
up  as  a  subject,  is  taught  in  the  general  school  classes. 

With  regard  to  science,  the  regulations  of  the  school 
allow  any  boy  above  the  Kemove  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  natural  science.  A  fine  lecture  theatre  will  be 
ready  next  year  for  teaching  natural  science.  There  is 
now  a  small  chemical  laboratory  completely  fitted  up,  and 
it  is  proposed  shortly  to  obtain  a  much  larger.  A  special 
natural  science  class  will  be  formed  for  University  candi- 
dates, and  every  facility  will  be  given  to  boys  who  show  an 
aptitude  for  natural  science,  taking  up  the  subject  tho- 
roughly, with  a  view  to  their  obtaining  scholarships  at  the 
University. 

French  is  taught  by  most  of  the  four  Masters,  and  M. 
J.  F.  P.  Masse  attends  to  the  higher  French  classes. 

The  school-hours  are  at  present  from  eight  to  nine  a.m. ; 
from  ten  to  half-past  twelve,  except  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  on  which  days  school  ends  at  twelve;  from 
three  to  five  p.m.  during  the  summer  months;  from  half- 
past  three  to  half-past  five  during  the  winter. 

This  account  of  the  studies  of  the  school  may  be  fitly 
terminated  by  a  reference  to  a  pamphlet  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mure,  entitled  <(  An  Address  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  Westminster  School,"  printed  by  Spottiswoode  in  1870. 
This  gentleman — an  old  Westminster  of  old  Westminsters 
— is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  old  system  of  education, 
as  compared  with  the  modern,  and  his  views  may  conse- 
quently not  please  some  modern  readers.  But  none  can 
deny  that  some  of    his  facts    are  very  striking,  and  his 
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arguments  bear  the  impress  of  that  wisdom  and  ability 
which  he  was  widely  known  to  possess.  Mr.  Mure  gives 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  honors  gained  at  Oxford  by 
Westminster  boys  during  the  reign  of  Dr.  Carey,  from 
1803  to  1814  inclusive,  beginning,  however,  from  his  fourth 
year  of  mastership,  when  his  pupils  first  joined  the  Uni- 
versity, and  ending  at  the  fourth  year  after  his  resignation 
— viz.,  from  1807  to  1818  inclusive.  These  honors  were 
gained,  with  a  few  exceptions,  by  the  boys  annually  elected 
to  Christchurch  during  this  period.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that,  in  eleven  years,  seventeen  first-classes  in 
Classics  and  seventeen  in  Mathematics  were  gained,  which, 
eight  being  double,  were  won  by  twenty-six  men.  There 
were  also  two  prizemen,  one  of  whom  gained  the  Latin 
and  English  verse  undergraduate  prize,  and  the  Latin  and 
English  essay. 

In  Mr.  Mure's  pamphlet,  two  firsts  in  Classics  and  two 
in  Mathematics  were  won  by  Town  boys  ;  all  the  rest  by 
such  as  had  passed  into  College,  and  had  been  elected  to 
Christchurch.  People  who  think  so  much  of  the  early  study 
of  mathematics  should  be  reminded  that  the  men  here  men- 
tioned who  gained  their  first  classes  in  mathematics  had 
not  read  more  than  four  books  of  Euclid  on  leaving  school, 
and  knew  only  the  mere  elements  of  algebra.  Mr.  Mure 
attributes  the  success  of  boys  at  Westminster  of  this  date, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  practice  of  "  private  studies." 
As  soon  as  a  boy  entered  the  Shell,  he  was  expected  to 
study  for  himself,  and  to  put  down  what  he  read  weekly  in 
a  book  kept  by  the  Head-master,  who  examined  him  at 
suitable  opportunities.  Mr.  Mure  states  that  the  willing 
workers  who  stayed  at  the  school  till  their  eighteenth  year 
got  through,  as  a  rule,  in  private  study,  the  iEneid,  Iliad, 
Odyssey,  Anabasis,  Cyropsedia,  the  Offices,  Tusc.  Disp.  of 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  system  of  education  pursued  at  the  time  referred 
to,  I  quote  Mr.  Mure's  words  : — 

"  I  say,  therefore,  that  success  was  achieved  by  the 
system    of   those  times,  in   which,  though  the  feature  of 
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simplicity  might  have  been  somewhat  too  prominent,  the 
fault  was  on  the  right  side. 

"  The  intellect  was  cultivated,  and  the  soil  prepared  by  the 
thorough  study  of  a  few  branches  of  knowledge,  for  the 
reception  of  any  that  might  be  selected  for  a  future  career. 
The  choice  of  such  subjects  as  best  conduce  to  this  early 
training  is  the  duty  of  the  educator.  Exceptions  may  be 
made  in  cases  of  an  eccentric  intellectual  tendency,  and  in 
the  system  above  described  facilities  were  afforded  for  such 
deviations ;  but  for  average  minds  the  elements  of  theology, 
of  grammar,  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  taught  with 
or  without  the  dead  languages,  and  of  arithmetic,  seem 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  earlier  stages  at  least  of  the  educa- 
tional period,  which  is  not  longer  than  of  old.  There  is 
a  modern  tendency  to  hurry  on  the  young  intellect  to  grasp 
at  knowledge  prematurely,  and  beyond  its  scope.  I  would 
not  press  mathematics  early.  Formerly  boys  left  school 
often  without  having  opened  the  first  page  of  Euclid,  and 
yet  in  four  years  obtained  wranglers'  honors.  So  young 
men  left  the  University  without  having  seen  the  first  page 
of  Blackstone,  yet  would  in  four  or  five  years  figure  at  the 
Bar.  If  the  principle  is  but  kept  in  view  that  the  work  of 
education  is  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  teach  how  to 
obtain  it,  the  question  is  easy.  The  knowledge  to  be  laid 
in  during  this  short  period  is  small,  but  the  power  of  ob- 
taining it  which  is  then  acquired,  may  be  immense.  The 
learner  is  now  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  ;  he 
loses  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  knowledge,  '  time  to 
think/  and  instead  of  forming  opinions  and  drawing  infer- 
ences for  himself,  he  is  crammed  with  those  of  text  writers, 
without  having  time  to  weigh  them ;  and,  as  a  grievous 
result,  he  imbibes  the  habit  of  desultory  study,  and  of 
leaving  any  pursuit  as  soon  as  it  calls  upon  him  for  labor  and 
perseverance.  But  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  is  not  the 
only  obstacle  to  wholesome  study;  the  frequency  of  ex- 
aminations is  another.  The  student,  threatened  con- 
tinually by  some  impending  examination  for  which  he  is 
forced  to  prepare  himself  by    straining  his  power   to  the 
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utmost,  lives  iu  anxiety  and  even  terror ;  he  takes  in  his 
knowledge  more  as  a  stimulus  than  a  nutriment,  more  as 
physic  than  food  ;  he  looks  no  further  than  to  the  time  when 
the  trial  shall  be  over,  and  then  what  he  has  swallowed 
without  appetite,  he  disgorges  without  digestion." 

The  arrangement  of  Forms  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1883  was  as  follows  : — 


No.  of  boys. 

Average  age 
at  Easter. 

yrs. 

mo. 

1.  Sixth  Form 

.     Head-master 

..     20 

2.  Shell        

.     Eev.  B.  F.  James     ... 

..     25 

..     17 

8 

3.  Upper  Fifth 

.     Eev.  B,  F.  Dale 

...     26 

..     16 

9 

4.  Under  Fifth 

.     Mr.  M.  W.  0.  Marklove 

..     26 

..     16 

0 

5.  Upper  Kemove  . . 

.     Mr.  C.  E.  Freeman  . . . 

..     25 

..     15 

6 

6.  Under  Eemove  .. 

.     Eev.  A.  Sloman 

..     24 

..     15 

4 

7.  Upper  Fourth     . . 

.     Mr.  E.  Tanner 

..     27 

..     14 

6 

8.  Under  Fourth     .. 

.     Mr.  A.  W.  Upcott  ... 

..     30 

..     13 

7 

9.  Third  Form 

.     Mr.  E.  M.  Blackburn 

..     22 

..     12 

9 

10.  Modern  Class     .. 

.     Mr.  E.  A,  Edgell     ... 

..       8 

..     16 

4 

233 


There  is  an  annual  examination  of  the  whole  School  at 
Election  time,  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
joint  University  board,  who  afterwards  issue  their  report 
of  the  different  Forms. 

Since  Christmas  1871,  all  boys  have  been  required  to 
learn  either  drawing  or  vocal  music.  An  annual  concert  is 
given  in  College  Hall. 

The  School  possesses  a  collection  of  coins,  which  originated 
in  1873,  when  some  were  purchased  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School.  Sir  David 
Dundas  afterwards  gave  some  Greek  coins  and  the  cabinet 
to  contain  them,  and  the  collection  was  subsequently  in- 
creased by  donations  from  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn, 
Esq.,  Canon  Bull,  and  Dr.  Scott ;  also  a  collection  of 
minerals  the  gift  of  Dr.  Scott's  youngest  brother,  E.  H. 
Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  in  1879. 
These  were  supplemented  by  some  specimens  presented  by 
Mr.  Ruskin. 
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A  large  gymnasium  was  formed  in  1864  in  the  space 
between  the  Chapter  House  and  the  adjacent  side  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  fitted  with  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 
There  is  a  resident  drill  serjeant  at  Ashburnham  House. 


THE    LIBRARY. 


THE  Library  is  a  room  on  the  right-hand  side  before 
you  enter  the  schoolroom.  Its  length  is  31  feet, 
breadth  20  feet.  A  large  window  at  one  end  commands  a 
view  of  College  gardens.  The  moulding  round  the  central 
cupola  of  the  ceiling,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  singularly  handsome,  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  in  Ashburnham  House.  A  carved  chair, 
said  to  be  that  from  which  Busby  taught,  stands  in  the 
room.  The  Library  has  for  many  years  been  used  as  a 
class-room  in  which  to  hear  the  Sixth  Form  lessons.  If 
the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  the  "  Scott  Memorial 
Library "  in  Ashburnham  House  be  carried  out,  it  will 
probably  be  known  in  future  only  as  a  class-room. 

The  following  lines,  taken  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  1739,  describe  the  Schoolroom,  Library,  and  different 
Forms  : — 

Fast  by,  an  old  but  noble  fabric  stands, 
r  No  vulgar  work,  but  raised  by  princely  hands, 

Which  grateful  to  Eliza's  memory  pays, 
In  living  monuments,  an  endless  praise. 
High  ,  placed  above,  two  royal  lions  stand, 
The  certain  sign  of  courage  and  command. 
If  to  the  right  you  then  your  steps  pursue, 
An  honored  room  employs  aud  charms  your  view. 
There  Busby's  awful  picture  decks  the  place, 
Shining,  where  once  he  shone  a  living  grace. 
Beneath  the  frame  in  decent  order  placed 
The  walls  by  various  authors'  works  are  graced. 
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Fixed  to  the  roof  some  curious  laurels  show 
What  they  obtained  who  wrote  the  sheets  be^ow. 
Fixed  to  support  the  roof  above,  to  brave, 
To  stem  the  tide  of  Time's  tempestuous  wave 
Nine  stately  beams  their  spacious  arches  show, 
And  add  a  lustre  to  the  School  below. 

The  different  classes  are  thus  described  : — 

Ranged  into  seven,  distinct  the  classes  lie, 

Which  with  the  Pleiades  in  lustre  vie. 

Next  to  the  door  the  First  and  least  appears, 

Designed  for  seeds  of  youth  and  tender  years  ; 

The  Second  next  your  willing  notice  claims, 

Her  members  more  extensive,  more  her  aims, 

Thence  a  step  nearer  to  Parnassus'  height 

Look  !  'cross  the  School,  the  Third  employs  your  sight  ; 

There  Martial  sings,  there  Justin's  works  appear, 

And  banished  Ovid  finds  protection  there. 

From  Ovid's  tales  transferred,  the  Fourth  pursues 

Books  more  sublimely  penned,  more  noble  views. 

Here  Virgil  shines  ;  here  youth  is  taught  to  speak 

In  different  accents  of  the  hoarser  Greek. 

The  Fifth  more  skilled  and  deeper  read  in  Greek, 

From  various  books  can  various  beauties  seek. 

The  Sixth  in  every  learned  classic  skilled, 

With  nobler  thoughts,  and  brighter  notions  filled 

From  day  to  day  with  learned  youth  supplies 

And  honors  both  the  Universities. 

Near  these  the  Shell's  high  concave  walls  appear, 

Where  Freind  in  state  sits  pleasingly  severe. 

Him  as  our  ruler,  and  our  king  we  own, 

His  rod  his  sceptre,  and  his  chair  his  throne. 
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WINNERS    OF    SCHOOL    PRIZES. 


DEAN   IRELAND'S    PRIZES.* 

In  1820  Dean  Ireland  gave  £500  for  prizes  to  encourage 
verse  composition.     The  successful  candidates  were  : — 

Name.  Subject. 

1821.  W.  Heberden  1  )    _ 

. ,,-  0  >    Romulus. 

Allfrey  2  j 

1822.  H.  H.  Dodgson.  Elephas. 

1823.  J.R.Wood M    w    ,    n 

TT    0        ,  0       Elizabefcha. 

H .  Saunders I  ) 

1824.  J.R.Wood 11.        ^     . 

M.W.Ridley  2  /  Niger  Fluvius. 

1825.  C.  R.  Littledale   )         :  Tl. 

c\  w  a  m    i  r    Balaenarum  Piscatio. 

O.  W.  S.  Trelawny J 

1826.  J.  Anstice    Han 

D.  Pigott 2/    Sc^]la' 

1827.  J.  Austice     1  ") 

H.  Kynaston    2/ 

1828.  R.  J.  Phillimore  1)    T         ^      . 

H-u,  0  >-    Ister  Iluvius. 

.  Frere  2  j 

1829.  J.  E.  Heatlicote  .........      1  )    _  , 

n  r    lshmaelita3. 

1830.  C.B.  Hue    1)    _ 

J.Blackall 2j    Demosthenes. 

1831.  C.B.  Hue     1  ) 

p       .Bella,  Jtiorrida  liella. 

1832.  T.  B.  Morris x  j  Universitas  apud  Cor- 

W.  Milman  2  (      Cy nBaS  DUPer  insti" 

J      tuta. 

*  Though  for  convenience  marked  1,  2,  3,  the  Ireland  prizes  are  all 
first  prizes  ;  one  for  the  Sixth  Form,  one  for  the  Shell,  one  for  the  Fifth. 
At  first  they  were  given  to  the  Sixth  and  Shell  only. 
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Name.  Subject. 

1833.  J.  J.  Randolph    1  )    ,,  , 

-d    iv/T-i  o  c    Mahomet. 

R.  Milman    2  j 

1834.  J.  J.  Randolph    1)     01    . 

2       Babylon. 

1835.  No  prize  allowed,  but  M.  I.  Brickdale's  the  best 

verses. 

1836.  R.  H.  Gray  1)     „ 

J  2   -    Couieta. 

1837.  F.  Balston    1)    T  ,,     , 

E.  T.  Feilde 2  J    Lux  aurea  Mundi. 

1838.  P.  Butler.  Rheuus  Fluvius. 

1839.  H.  R.  Fairer    1  )    ,r.    .    .         ^     . 

M.  F.  F.  Osborn 2  J    Mississippes  ^Iutos. 

1840.  R.  Phillimore  1^ 

H.  E.  Cramer  2  |    Bellum  intestinum. 

W.  H.  Carslake    3  j 

1841.  M.  F.  F.  Osborn h 

T.  J.  Prout  2  L    Colonise  deductio. 

J.  F.  Ponsford 3  J 

1842.  T.  J.  Prout  l\ 

H.  M.  Ingram 2  V    Princeps  Walliee. 

L.A.Cramer  3  ) 

1843.  J.  Y.  Seagrave     1^ 

F.  G.  A.  Williams   2    -        A  „  1Clades 

Bransby  Arnold  3  J        Affgh^istanese. 

1844.  F.  G.A.Williams  1  \ 

G.W.Randolph )  / 

F.  H.  Cooper   j"  2f   Nelson. 

H.  V.  Williams    3* 

1845.  G.  W.  Randolph 1  )  Clypeus 

A.  Milman    2  j'  Britannicus. 

1846.  A.  Milman    ., 1  ^ 

H.V.Williams     2   -       A  Letter  from 

F.  H.  Forshall 3  J  Lady  Sale. 

1847.  W.  G.  Rich 1  \  FranklinusapudBore- 

F.  H.  Forshall 2  I     ales    diutius    com- 

W.  Waterfield 3  J      morans. 

2  f  2 
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Name.  Subject. 

1848.  F.  II.  Forshall  1  }  Q.   Serfcorius  in  For- 

A.  Johnson  2  r     tunatas     Insulas 

W.  Waterfield 3  )      exulaturus. 

1849.  A.  Johnson  \\ 

W.  Waterfield 2  >    California. 

W.  S.  Andrews  3) 

1850.  W.  Waterfield 1  "\    n.      , 

S.  Andrews 2    -  Simulacra   nuper    ex 

W.H.Bennett     3  J        Nmeva  devecta. 

1851.  "No  first  prize  awarded.  ^ 

S .  Joyce    2  >  BalaDiiarum  Piscatio . 

J.  G.  Edwards 3  J 

1852.  No  prize  awarded. 

1853.  No  first  prize.  n 

J.  G.  Edwards 2  L  SepulcraEtruscorum. 

G.  A.  a'Beckett  3  J 

1854.  J.G.Edwards 1\ 

J.  J.  Cowell 2  j-  Ister  Fluvius. 

No  third  prize.  ) 

1855.  G.  A.  a'Becketfc  1) 

J.  J.  Cowell 2    -   Athos. 

No  third  prize.  ) 

185G.     J.  J.  Cowell 1  x 

W.  W.  Follett 2  I   Marathon. 

G.  C.  Robinson    3  J 

1857.  A.  F.Pope  1\ 

H.L.Thompson 2  '-   Israelitarum  Exodus. 

S.  C.  E.Williams    3  j 

1858.  C.  L.  Shadwell    1  )     „  ^     . 

o    n   tz   wir  o       Ganges  ±luvius. 

b.  C.  E.  Williams    2  j  ° 

1859.  H.  Salwey    K 

S.  C.  E.  Williams    2  1   Prometheus. 

G.  T.  M.  O'Brien    3) 

1860.  H.B.Harrison     1) 

W.  G.  F.  Phillimore   ...  2  J     Llbanon- 

1861.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore    ...  1  >    T       ,.   .   T 

w  iTi  n  n         -n   t\/t  o       Londim   lncendium. 

W .  F .  C .  G r en v ll le  M u rray  3  j 


Dean  Ireland ' s  Prize: 
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Name. 

1862.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore    ...  1  ) 
H.  E.Trevor 2  J 

1863.  H.E.Trevor    1] 

W.  W.  C.Lane    2  j 

1864.  W.  Grenville  Murray  ...  l\ 
C.  T.Biscoe 2  V 

E.  Giles 3^ 

1865.  C.E.Bickmore 1  \ 

W.  Grenville  Murray  ...  2  j 

1866.  G.W.M.  Dasent 1  ) 

C.E.Bickmore 2  j 

1867.  No  first  prize.  ^ 
G.  W.  M.  Dasent 

F.  A.  O'Brien  ) 

1868.  F.  A.  O'Brien  1  ] 

F.  S.  Haden 2  j 

1869.  No  first  prize  ^ 
E.J.Webb  2  | 

1870.  No  first  prize.  ) 
E.  J.Webb 2  J 

1871.  W.  F.  G.  Bramwell 

1872.  No  first  prize.  ) 
E.  G.  B.  Phillimore j 

1873.  P.  G.L.Webb 1) 

E.Y.Arnold    2j 

1874.  No  first  prize  ) 
E.V.Arnold     2j 

1875.  H.  M.  C.  McPherson    ..  1  ) 
E.H.  Alington 2  j 

1876.  No  prize  adjudged. 

1877.  No  prize  adjudged. 

1878.  No  first  prize  j 
W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S 2  J 

1879.  AY.  A.  Peck,  Q.S ) 

H.  AY.  Baugh,  Q.S j 

1880.  No  prize  adjudged. 


Subject. 
Australia     Explora- 
tores. 

Templnm  Westmon 

Urbes  Campaniaa 
Yesevi  eruptione 


obrutse. 

Iceland. 

Nilus  Fluvius. 

ceq.  SapjyEC- 

Magdala. 

iEtna. 

A  gger  Tliamesius. 
Stonehenge. 
Lutetia  Parisiorum, 

Persia. 

Ephesus. 

Regnum  Glaciale. 

Cyprus. 
Mount  Sinai. 
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Name. 

1881.  No  first  prize.  ) 
C.  C.J.  Webb,  Q.S 2  j 

1882.  No  prize  adjudged. 

1883.  No  prize  adjudged. 


Subject. 


THE    SLADE    PRIZES, 


Miss  Grace  Annabella  Slade,  in  remembrance  of  her  two 
brothers  who  had  been  at  the  School,  gave  in  1846  £1_,000 

to  found  prizes  at  the  School.  The  successful  candidates 
were  : — 

Name.  Subject. 

1848.  W.  Waterfield 1  )    T  ■     ' 

F.H.Forshall  2  J    I**"*  Essay. 

1849.  N.  R.   Smart     Latin  Essay. 

1 850.  W.  Waterfield  Greek  Iambics. 

S .  Joyce Latin  Essay. 

1851.  W.  G.  Armitstead    Latin  Essay. 

T.  M.  Gilbert    Greek  Iambics. 

1852.  S.Joyce    Latin  Essay. 

W.  G.  Armitstead    )     „       .   _ 

T.M.Gilbert    j    Greek  Iambics. 

1853.  C.T.Wilson    Latin  Essay. 

H.  Waterfield    Greek  Iambics. 

1854.  J.J.Dickson    Latin  Essay. 

E.  H.  Woodhouse Greek  Iambics. 

1855.  J.  J.  Cowell  Latin  Essay. 

W.  W.  Follett Greek  Iambics. 

1856.  No  prize  for Latin  Essay. 

W.  W.  Follett Greek  Iambics. 

1857.  H.L.Thompson Latin  Essay. 

C.  L.  Shadwell  Greek  Iambics. 

1858.  H.  L.  Thompson  Latin  Essay. 

C.L.  Shadwell \ 

H.  L.  Thompson  (extra  V   Greek  Iambics, 

prize) ) 
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Name. 

1859.  No  prize  for 

C.  L.  Shadwell 

1860.  H.  B.  Harrison 

H.  Salwey 

1861.  G.  T.  M.  O'Brien     

H.  B.  Harrison 

1862.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore    ...         \ 

A.  J.  Mackey    , j 

G.  T.  M.  O'Brien.., 

1863.  H.  E.  Trevor     

W.  G.  F.  Phillimore     ... 

1864.  H.E.Trevor     

H.  E.Trevor 

1865.  W.  Shapter  1) 

R.  Dasent 2  j 

C.  S.  Bickmore 1  ) 

R.  Druitt  2  J 

1866.  W.  Grenville  Murray  ... 
W.  Grenville  Murray  ... 

1867.  G.  W.  M.  Dasent 

No  first  prize  for  ] 

C.  E.  Bickmore.... 2  j 

1868.  W.  C.  Lefroy    1) 

F.  A.  O'Brien  2  J 

G.W.  M.  Dasent 

1869.  F.  S.  Haden 1) 

F.  A.  O'Brien  2  j 

F.  A.  O'Brien  1  ) 

F.  S.  Haden 2  j 

1870.  No  first  prize. 

H.  G.  Rawson  "} 

A.  B.  Sharpe    j 

No  prize  for 

1871.  E.  J.Webb  

E.  M.  Mee 

1872.  No  first  prize.  ) 
W.  Brinton 2  j 


Subject. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essa}7. 

Greek  Iambics. 


Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics* 

Latin  Essays 
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1872. 
1873. 

1874. 

1875. 
187G. 

1877. 

1878. 
1879. 

1880. 

1881. 
1882. 


Name. 

H.  S.  Otter  v 

E.  M.  Mee    I 

W.  Brinton  J 

H.  G.  Bramwell  1  ] 

W.  Brinton 2  J 

H.  G.  Bramwell  1  ) 

W.  Brinton  2} 


E.  Y.  Arnold  

W.  A.  L.  P.  Evans 

E.  V.  Arnold    

W.  A.  L.  P.  Evans 

E.Y.Arnold   

No  prize  for 

P.  J.  F.  Lush  

No  first  prize  for... 

P.  J.  F.  Lush  

No  first  prize. 

P.  L.  Renouf    

J.  A.  Turner    

No  prize  for 

A.  A.  Sikes 1 

W.  A.  Peck 2 

R,  S.  Owen  

No  first  prize   

W.  A.  Peck 2 

R.  S.  Owen  

W.  A.  Peck 

No  first  prize  for 

J.  B.  Hodge 2 

No  first  prize  for 

W.  O.Dale  2 

F.  W.  Bain  

J.B.Hodge 

No  prize  for 

F.  W.  Bain  

J.  B. 


2| 

u 

r 


Hodge, 


Subject. 
Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
Latin  Essay. 

ojq.j  Greek  Iambics. 

Latin  Essay. 

Greek  Iambics. 

ceq.j  Latin  Essay. 
Greek  Iambics. 
ccq.,  Latin  Essay. 
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Name.  Subject. 

1882.  No  first  prize  for ) 

C.  C.J.Webb 2  j" 

1883.  H.  W.  Waterfield    Latin  Essay. 

No  first  prize  for ) 

0.  Scoones    2  j 


Greek  Iambics, 


Greek  Iambics. 


DEAN'S    GREEK    TESTAMENT    PRIZE. 

Dean  Trench,  in  1857,  began  an  annual  gift  of  a  prize  for 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  this  has  been 
continued  by  his  successors. 

The  successful  candidates  were:  — 

1861.  G.  Gumbleton,  Q.S \ 

W.  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Q.S.   ...  J  Ceq' 

1862.  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore,  Q.S.   ...  1 
A.  J.  M.  O'Brien,  Q.S 2 

1863.  H.  E.  Trevor,  Q.S 1 

W.  G.  Murray,  Q.S 2 

1864.  C.  T.  Biscoe,  Q.S 1 

J.  R.  Dasent,  Q.S 2 

1865.  W.  G.  Murray,  Q.S 1 

G.  W.  M.  Dasent,  Q.S 2 

1866.  G.  W.  M.  Dasent,  Q.S 1 

W.  C.  Lefroy,  Q.S 2 

1867.  G.  W.  M.  Dasent,  Q.S i 

W.  C.  Lefroy,  Q.S 2 

F.  A.  O'Brien,  Q.S.  (Extra  prize). 

1868.  F.  A.  O'Brien,  Q.S 1 

II.  G.  Rawson,  Q.S 2 

1869.  II.  G.  Rawson,  Q.S 1 

E.H.May,  Q.S 2 

O,  S.  Macleay,  T.B 3 

1870.  0.  S.  Macleay,  T.B 1 

E.  M.  Mee,  T.B 

1871.  E.M.  Mee,  T.B. 

1872.  II.  J.  G.  Bramwell,  T.B. 
W.  S.  Rawson,  Q.S 
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1873.  E.  V.  Arnold,  Q.S    1 

W.  A.  P.  Evans,  Q.S 2 

1874.  E.  V.  Arnold,  Q.S 1 

W.  C.  Ryde,  Q.S 2 

1875.  J.  A.  Turner,  Q.S 1 

H.  R.  K.  Rogers,  Q.S 2 

1876.  W.  C.  Aston,  Q.S 1 

J.  A.  Turner,  Q.S 2 

1877.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Q.S 1 

W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S ) 

J.  B.  Strong,  T.B j^' 

1878.  A.  P.  Maconochie,  Q.S 1 

W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S 2 

1879.  R.  S.  Owen,  Q.S 1 

W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S } 

F.  E.  Lewin,  Q.S J  **' 

1880.  J.  B.  Hodge,  T.B. 
H.  R.  James,  Q.S. 

1881.  J.  B.  Hodge,  T.B. 
C.  C.  J.Webb,  Q.S. 

1882.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S. 

A.  M.  Jackson  ...  ^ 

B.  A.  James,  Q.S.  j  *?' 

1883.  C.  C.J.  Webb,  Q.S 1 

A.  M.  Jackson  ...  "j 

B.  A.  James )m<h 

THE  PHILLIMORE  PRIZES. 

Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimore  has  given  annually,  since  1864, 
a  prize  for  an  English  Essay,  and  also  for  Translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  successful  candidates  were,  in  : — - 

Name.  Subject. 

1864.  W.  Grenville  Murray  .. .  Translation. 

1865.  W.  Grenville  Murray  ...  Translation. 

G.  W.  Chapman  .........        )  t?   , 

^     .       1  '  Extra  prizes; 

A.  Druitt      j  r 

Fj  S.  Lucas       i.»  Essay. 
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18G6. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 
1873. 

1874. 

1875. 
1876. 

1877. 
1878. 

1879. 


Name.  Subject. 

G.  W.  M.  Dasent Translation. 

W.  C.  Lefroy   Essay. 

F.  A.  O'Brien      Translation. 

G.  W.  M.  Dasent     Essay. 

E.  A.  Northcote Translation. 

F.  S.  Haden Essay. 

A.  B.  Sharpe    Translation. 

No  first  prize     }  -^ 

B.A.Bddis      2|tssa-y- 

No  first  prize  for "\ 

0.  S.  Macleay      *|  [-Translation. 

E.M.Mee    S  ) 

0.  S.  Macleay Essay. 

E.  M.  Mee    Translation. 

F.  B.  Lott     Extra  prize. 

J.  F.  Keece  Essay. 

H.  G.  Bramwell   Translation. 

No  prize    Essay. 

A.  W.  W.  Wynn     1  )  T        ,  ,. 

P.G.L.Webb 2}  Translate. 

W.  A.  L.  P.  Evans Essay. 

P.  G.L.Webb    \\rv        ,  ,. 

tt   ir  Tir  ™  n  c  Translation. 

H.  M.  McPherson  2  j 

E.  V.  Arnold    1)  „ 

W.H.A.Cowell     2)EsSay- 

L.  S.  Bristowe -..  Translation. 

W.  H.  A.  Cowell Essay. 

G.A.  Hicks )  ™ 

R.  F.  Macniillan j          J' 

G.  A.  Hicks )  m        ix- 

Translation. 

H.  K.  K.  Rogers J 

W.  A.  Peck Translation. 

J.  A.  Turner     Essay. 

A.  F.  Maconocliie    Translation. 

W.  A.  Peck (Extra  prize.) 

F.  A.  Lutyens Essay. 

C.  W.  R.Tepper Translation , 
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Name.  Subject. 

W.  A.  Peck Essay. 

1880.  H.R.James     Verse  translation. 

H.  C.  Benbow Prose  translation. 

J- B.Hodge     HBssay 

H.R.James     2}^say. 

1881.  T.  Morison    ..  Verse  translation. 

H.  C.  Benbow  Prose  translation. 

T.  Morison    Essay. 

1882.  T.  Morison  Verse  translation. 

No  Prize   Prose  translation. 

J.  B.  Hodge Essay. 

1883.  E.  D.  Fawcett Verse  translation. 

J.  B.  Hodge Prose  translation. 

C.  C.  J.Webb Essay. 

THE  MURE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

In  1877  a  sum  of  £1,260,  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Debenture  Stock,  which  had  been  contributed  by 
friends  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Mure,  for  the 
many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  School,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Governing  Body,  and  the  Mure  Scholarship 
founded  with  it. 

The  successful  candidates  were — 

1878.  W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S. 

1879.  H.  R.  James  Q.S. 

1880.  J.  B.  Hodge. 

1881.  W.C.Dale,  Q.S 1  Divided 

C.C.J.  Webb   j  umaea. 

1882.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S. 

1883.  A.  M.  Jackson. 

MARSHALL     PRIZES 
FOR    CLASSICS    AND    DIVINITY. 

The  Rev.  James  Marshall,  on  resigning  his  Mastership 
in  1875,  gave  £100  for  a  Shell  Prize. 

In  1876  a  sum  of  £200,  arising  from  contributions  of 
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old  pupils,  was  invested  to  found  prizes  for  the  Junior 
members  of  the  Sixth  Form,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services 
to  the  school. 


ceq. 


1877.  Sixth.        0.  W.  R.  Tepper,  Q.S. 
Shell.         G.  Dale,  Q.S } 

A.  A.  Sikes,  Q.S J 

1878.  Sixth.        H.  W.  De  Sausmarez. 
Shell.  H.  C.  Benbow. 

1879.  Sixth.        A.  A.  Sikes,  Q.S. 

R.  S.  Owen,  Q.S j 

H.  W.  De  Sausmarez,  Q.S.    j 
Shell.         J.  B.  Hodge. 

1880.  Sixth.        W.  L.  Benbow    ) 

H.  W.  Baugh,  Q.S J 

Shell.         H.  W.  Waterfield,  Q.S. 

1881.  Sixth.        F.  W.  Bain,  Q.S. 
Shell.         C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S. 

1882.  Sixth.        C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S ) 

R.  Vavasseur,  Q.S J 

Shell.  P.  M.  Francke,  Q.S ) 

E.  D.  Fawcett,  Q.S j 

1883.  Sixth.        E.  D.  Fawcett,  Q.S. 
Shell.  G.  0.  Phillimore,  Q.S. 


GUMBLETON    ENGLISH     VERSE     PRIZE. 

George  Gumbleton,  from  the  year  1874,  annually  pre- 
sented a  prize  for  English  verse,  and  in  1881  gave  a  sum  of 
£100  as  a  permanent  endowment  for  that  purpose. 

Successful  candidates  : — 

1874.  L.  S.  Bristowe  1 

P.  G.L.Webb 2 

1875.  L.  S.  Bristowe. 

1876.  C.  B.  Yyvyan,  Q.S. 

1877.  H.  C.  Benbow,  Q.S. 

1878.  W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S 1 

H.  C.  Benbow,  Q.S 2 


ceq. 
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1879.  W.  A.  Peck,  Q.S ) 

H.  C.  Benbow,  Q.S.     ..,  J 

1880.  E.  C.  Bedford,  Q.S 1 

H.  B.  Munro 2 

1881.  No  first  prize. 

W.  L.  Benbow 2 

1882.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S. 

1883.  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Q.S. 

CHEYNE    ARITHMETIC     PRIZE. 

In  1877  £100,  in  memory  of  C.  H.  H.  Cheyne,  late 
Mathematical  Master,  was  given  by  his  father  to  fonnd 
prizes  for  Arithmetic. 

The  successful  candidates  were  : — 

Senior.  Junior. 

1878.  H.  W.  De  Sausmarez,  Q.S.  H.  B.  Hodge. 

1879.  A.  A.  Sikes,  Q.S.  W.  C.  Dale. 

1880.  J.  B.  Hodge.  B.  Ince. 

(Accessit)  E.  R.  Ellis,  Q.S. 

1881.  F.  E.  Lewin.  W.  E.  Marshall. 
(Accesserunt)  F.  W.  Bain.     (Accessit)  B.  A.  James,  Q.S. 

W.  A.  Burridge. 

1882.  H.  GL  Gwinner,     ) 

B   Ince^ |   m-  B.  A.  James,  Q.S. 

1883.  J.  E.  Phillimore.  R.  C.  M.  Symns. 

THE     BURTON     PRIZE. 

Francis  Burton,  a  Welsh  judge,  gave  in  1825  a  Bond  of 
the  Thames  Navigation  for  £1 00,  to  found  a  prize  in  books 
for  Town  boys.  The  security  was  never  changed  by  the 
Chapter,  and  fiually  became  valueless. 

There  does  not  appear  a  record  of  this  prize,  and  it  was 
irregularly  given  on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
security. 

The  name  of  one  successful  candidate  appears  about 
1840  :— M.  F.  F.  O shorn. 
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In  1874  Bishop  Milman,  of  Calcutta,  gave  a  special 
Essay  Prize  on  a  subject  relating  to  India.  The  subject  of 
"  Caste  "  was  chosen.     The  prizes  fell  to — 


W.  Brinton. 

J.  R.  Le  Mesurier. 


H.  E.  Arnold,        )      _  L 
C.E.Robinson,     j      ^ra  prizes. 


HOLIDAYS. 

ALL  Saints'  days  marked  in  the  calendar  with  a  red 
letter  used  to  be  whole  holidays.  On  these  days 
both  Queen's  scholars  and  Town  boys,  except  home 
boarders,  attended  service  in  the  Abbey  in  the  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  there  were  lockers  as  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

An  "  early  play "  was  a  holiday  with  school  before 
breakfast  only.  The  only  fixed  early  plays  were  St. 
David's  Day,  the  1st  of  March,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  cricket  match  between  the  Queen's  scholars 
and  Town  boys  was  played.  On  the  first-mentioned  day 
Sir  Watkin  W.  Williams  Wynn  or  his  deputy — in  my  time 
Mr.  Charles  Wynn — entered  Little  Dean's  Yard  just  before 
nine  o'clock,  and  was  ushered  to  the  school  doors  by  the 
Monos,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Head-master,  and  after 
kneeling  down  by  his  side  to  prayers  he  returned  into 
Dean's  Yard,  and  there  gave  a  guinea  to  every  Welsh  boy 
in  the  school.  The  Monos  always  received  a  guinea,  what- 
ever his  nationality  might  be.  Great  efforts  were  made,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  establish  a  claim,  and,  though  a 
careful  examination  of  all  claims  was  made  previously  by 
the  head  Welsh  boy  in  the  school,  a  pure  Cambrian  descent 
was  by  no  means  necessary.  It  was  sufficient  if  a  near 
relative  of  any  boy  was  of  Welsh  descent.     Breakfast  over 
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on  tlie  morning  of  this  day,  all  the  Queen's  scholars  and 
Town  boy  boarders,  dressed  in  white  jerseys  and  white 
ducks,  proceeded  in  the  boats  up  the  river  to  the  Red  House, 
with  the  view  of  demonstrating,  first,  the  possibility  of 
leaping  all  ditches  in  that  vicinity  the  breadth  of  which 
should  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  feet ;  next,  the  great  im- 
probability of  clearing  those  which  should  exceed  the  above 
width  ;  and  lastly,  the  utter  impractibility  of  passing  in  the 
air  over  such  as  should  be  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
feet  wide.  These  ditches  intersected  the  whole  expanse 
of  ground  between  the  Red  House  and  Battersea  Bridge. 
As  a  rule  all  the  boys  cleared  the  first  three  or  four  attempted. 
At  the  fifth  or  sixth  some  of  the  younger  boys  would  miss 
their  footing,  and  become  immersed,  perhaps  only  up  to 
their  knees,  in  slush.  As  larger  ditches  presented  themselves 
the  immersions  would  be  more  complete  as  regarded  the 
individual,  and  more  general  as  regarded  the  whole  number. 
Presently  Seniors  as  well  as  Juniors  would  disappear  for 
two  or  three  seconds  between  the  banks,  and  reappear, 
having  in  the  interval  apparently  changed  their  light  morn- 
ing costume  for  one  of  a  very  sombre  hue.  One  famous 
ditch  yclept  "  Black  Sail  "  usually  received  a  number  of 
victims  in  her.  embrace.  A  still  larger  and  even  more 
famous  one,  ((  Spanking  Sam,"  was  attempted  but  by  few, 
and  seldom  cleared  by  any.  Occasionally  boys  had  to  be 
dragged  out  of  these  larger  ditches  by  others,  the  deep 
water  and  the  clinging  mud  being  too  much  for  their  un- 
assisted efforts.  About  half-way  between  the  Red  House 
and  Battersea  Bridge,  an  arm  of  the  Thames  ran  up  into 
the  fields,  known  to  the  boys  as  the  "  Red  Sea,"  from  a 
reddish  tinge  in  the  water  occasioned  by  the  presence  of 
iron,  which  presented  a  width  of  water  to  be  crossed  only  by 
swimming.  The  weather  was  always  cold  on  the  1st  of 
March,  and  there  was  often  a  bitter  easterly  wind  blowing. 
Hence  swimmers  were  not  often  seen  on  this  day  in  the 
Red  Sea.  I  am,  however,  able  to  give  the  names  of  three 
boys  who  in  1839  crossed  the  cold  forbidding  stream  :  — 
—  Hughes;  W.C.Templer,now  Rector  of  Burton  Bradstock; 
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and  J.  H.  Simpson,  now  Yicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Bexhill. 
When  all  the  boys  were  sufficiently  wet  and  cold,  a  return 
was  made  to  the  boats.  But  what  a  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  neat  spruce-looking  oarsmen  of  the  morning  ! 
White  ducks  had  turned  to  black.  Countenances  were  but 
partially  visible  through  their  masks  of  mud.  No  mudlarks 
by  profession  ever  presented  a  more  shocking  appearance 
than  did  the  Westminster  boys  on  the  1st  of  March  as  they 
trudged  up  College  Street  on  their  way  to  their  dormitories 
in  order  to  change  their  clothes  and  get  ready  for  Hall. 

Besides  the  fixed  "  early  plays  "  there  were  movable,  or 
rather  accidental  ones,  given  in  honor  of  military,  civil,  or 
academical  distinctions  obtained  by  old  Westminsters. 
These  were  asked  for  from  the  Head-master  by  the 
recipient  of  the  distinction,  in  person  or  by  letter.  Usually 
he  came  up  school  on  the  morning  of  the  early  play,  and 
knelt  by  the  Head-master's  side  at  prayers. 

Besides  these,  early  plays  were  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  given  at  the  request  of  the  boys  themselves,  in  order 
that  the  eight  might  go  on  some  special  excursion  either  up 
or  down  the  river. 

Early  plays  are  no  longer  among  the  institutions  of  the 
School.     They  have  been    all    commuted   for    late   plays. 

The  principal  "  late  plays  "  were  Shrove  Tuesday,  and 
the  day  on  which  the  new  Captain  was  made.  On  these 
days  School  terminated  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  there  were 
lockers  in  the  afternoon  as  on  half-holidays.  Shrove  Tues- 
day was  commemorated  at  Westminster  School,  in  a  very 
decided  and  demonstrative  manner.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
Monos  came  up  school,  delivered  "  the  time  "  to  the  moni- 
tor, threw  open  the  school  doors,  and  there  appeared  a 
verger  of  the  Abbey,  mace  in  hand,  behind  whom  walked 
the  College  cook.  On  his  appearance,  the  Head-master 
rose,  and  with  him  all  the  boys.  The  cook  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  frying-pan,  in  which  lay  the  semblance  of  a  pancake, 
an  inedible  mass  of  greased  putty,  advanced  into  school, 
bowed  to  the  masters  and  boys,  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
shakes  of    his    pan,    tossed    the    pancake    over    the    iron 
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bar  which  separated  the  Upper  from  the  Under  School. 
Instantly,  on  the  falling  of  the  pancake,  the  whole  mass  of 
boys  made  a  rush  to  seize  it.  There  was  a  tremendous 
scuffle  for  about  a  minute,  presenting  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  hot  scrimmage  at  football.  This  was 
stopped  by  a  signal  from  the  Head-master,  and  prayers  were 
then  read.  If  any  boy  had  succeeded  during  the  struggle 
in  securing  the  pancake  entire,  he  received  a  guinea  from 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  on  presenting  himself  with  the 
pancake  at  the  Deanery.  But,  if  the  cook  failed  to  throw 
the  pancake  over  the  bar,  then  there  was  no  late  play, 
and  no  chance  of  the  guinea.  I  saw  the  guinea  once 
secured  by  E.  C.  Burton,  who  managed  to  catch  it  and  lie 
upon  it  till  the  struggle  was  over,  but  never  saw  the  cook 
make  a  mistake.  His  successor,  however,  his  son,  missed 
for  three  years  in  succession.  On  the  third  occasion,  on 
February  28,  1865,  the  boys,  being  previously  admonished 
by  an  old  Westminster  of  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  in 
such  an  event,  armed  themselves  with  books,  and  when 
Tolfrey  made  his  third  failure  they  showered  them  upon 
him.  He,  exasperated  at  the  attack,  hurled  his  frying-pan 
into  the  centre  of  the  crowd  of  boys,  and  struck  one  of  the 
monitors,  Dasent,  on  the  temple.  A  small  boy  stole  behind 
the  masters,  and  revenged  the  outrage  by  assailing  the 
cook  with  a  quarto  lexicon. 

The  Head-master,  Dr.  Scott,  composed  a  Greek  Homeric 
poem  of  about  140  lines  on  the  occurrence.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  "Lusus  Alteri  Westmon.,"  p.  304. 

Dasent  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  unfortunate  in 
his  experiences  of  missile  weapons.  When  he  first  entered 
the  school,  he  received  a  blow  from  a  stone  on  the  forehead 
whilst  warning  off  some  "  skis,"  who  had  trespassed  on  the 
ground  in  Vincent  Square.  Afterwards,  whilst  scoring  at 
cricket,  a  heavy  stone,  thrown  from  the  street,  struck 
him  on  the  back  of  the  head,  stunned,  and  seriously  injured 
him. 

Election  Monday  and  Election  Tuesday  were  veritable 
whole  holidays.     On  the  latter  day,  roast  pigeons  and  veal 
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ragouts  were  placed  on  the  Hall  tables  for  dinner,  and  after- 
wards rhubarb  or  gooseberry  tart — if  gooseberries  were  in 
season.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
received  the  Electors,  and  a  select  number  of  old  West- 
minsters, and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the 
officers  and  tradesmen  connected  with  the  School.  At 
dessert,  epigrams  in  Latin  and  English  upon  some  given 
thesis  were  recited  before  the  company,  by  some  of  the 
Queen's  scholars,  who  handed  their  caps  round  for  silver 
after  the  recitation.  This  dinner  is  now  abolished,  but  the 
Dean  and  Governors  of  the  School  issue  invitations  to  a 
large  number  of  old  Westminsters  to  dine  with  them  on  the 
evening  of  Election  Monday.  Epigrams  are  recited  as 
before,  but  only  the  Captain  and  Monitors  hand  round  their 
caps. 

At  the  present  time  all  Saints'  days  are  half  holidays, 
and,  if  they  occur  on  Monday,  whole  holidays. 

The  weekly  half-holidays,  which  used  to  be  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  are  now  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  In  former  days  all  the  Queen's  scholars  and 
Town  boys  who  did  not  go  out  to  friends  used  to  attend 
Abbey  service  on  Saturday  afternoon.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case.  The  boys  at  present  attend  a  short  service  in 
the  Abbey  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock  every  morning, 
Sunday  excepted.  On  Sunday,  they  attend  the  Abbey 
service  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  since  the  separation  of  the 
school  from  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
all  privileges  connected  with  the  Abbey  are  purely  matters 
of  grace  on  the  part  of  that  body.  Before  the  separation, 
Queen's  scholars  had  a  right  to  seats  in  the  Abbey  at  all 
times  of  services,  at  coronations,  at  the  funerals  of  illustrious 
personages,  and  at  all  great  ceremonies. 

At  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  the  Head-master,  Under- 
master,  and  forty  King's  scholars,  are  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Chapter  Clerk  to  the  Deputy  Earl  Marshal, 
as  persons  for  whom  seats  are  provided  within  the  choir. 
Although  the  present  Dean  is  most  anxious  that  the  divorce 
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effected  by  law  should  in  no  sense  be  a  divorce  of  affections, 
and  that  the  boys  should  not  lose  their  old  benefits  which 
they  received  as  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  all  his 
successors  may  not  entertain  sentiments  equally  kind;  and 
it  may  become  a  necessity,  especially  if  the  numbers  of 
the  boarders  greatly  increase,  to  build  a  chapel  for  their 
use. 


COLLEGE. 

THE  original  dormitory  of  the  Queen's  scholars  had  been 
the  granary  of  the  Monastery.  This  granary  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Littlington,  Abbot  about  1380.  The 
building  occupied  a  site  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the 
line  of  the  present  terrace,  on  the  south  side  of  Dean's 
Yard,  and  stretching  across  the  Green  towards  the  archway 
of  Little  Dean's  Yard.  It  consisted  of  two  stories,  and 
was  lighted  by  rows  of  pointed  windows,  and  had  a  tower 
at  the  west  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  quondam  granary  was  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  some 
other  bedchamber  for  the  Queen's  scholars.  In  the  year 
1708,  Sir  Edward  Hannes,  one  of  the  physicians-in-ordinary 
to  Queen  Anne,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  education  he 
had  received  at  the  school,  left  by  his  will  £1,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  ancient  chamber  had  been  erected  on  strong 
stone  arches,  and  it  was  intended  to  make  these  the  site  of 
the  new  building. 

The  legacy,  however,  was  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expense,  and  it  was  not  till  Atterbury  became  Dean  that  a 
way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  found.     He,  with  his  usual 
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energy,  took  the  matter  heartily  in  hand,  and  drew  up  the 
following  memorial,  which  was  presented  by  the  Chapter  to 
George  I.  in  1718: — 

"The  Bishop  of  Kochester,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
the  Chapter  of  that  Church  humbly  represent  to  your 
Majesty  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious  memory,  founded 
the  College  of  Westminster,  which  has  in  all  times  since 
been  highly  favoured  by  your  Majesty's  royal  ancestors, 
and  has  bred  up  great  numbers  of  men  useful  both  in 
Church  and  State,  among  whom  are  several  who  have  the 
honor  to  serve  your  Majesty  in  high  stations.  That  the 
dormitory  of  said  College  is  in  so  ruinous  a  condition  that 
it  must  of  necessity  be  forthwith  rebuilt,  the  expense  of 
which  building  (besides  other  charges  that  may  thereby  be 
occasioned)  will,  according  to  the  plan  now  humbly  pre- 
sented to  your  Majesty,  amount  to  upwards  of  £5,000.  As 
foundation  for  raising  this  fund,  a  legacy  has  been  left  by 
one  who  was  a  member  of  this  College ;  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  divers  persons  of  quality  who  owe 
their  education  to  this  place  may  be  disposed  to  favour  this 
design,  if  they  shall  be  incited  by  your  Majesty's  royal 
example.  The  said  Bishop  and  Chapter,  therefore,  humbly 
hope  that  your  Majesty  will,  as  an  encouragement  to  learn- 
ing, be  pleased  to  bestow  your  royal  bounty  on  this  occa- 
sion in  such  measure  as  to  your  Majesty's  high  wisdom  shall 
seem  proper." 

Hereupon  the  King  gave  £1,000 ;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
£500;  a  Parliamentary  grant  furnished  £1,200;  and  £500 
was  afterwards  added  by  William  Morice,  Esq.,  Atterbury's 
son-in-law,  for  liberty  from  the  Church  to  dispose  of  his 
place  as  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster.  There  were  also 
large  contributions  from  others,  and  the  Chapter  at  length 
contributed  £700.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
June  20,  1720,  that  the  intended  new  dormitory  at  the 
College,  Westminster,  should  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  On  an  appeal  from  the  Dean  and  four  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  this  decree  was  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  May  16,  1721,  whereby  it  was  deter- 
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mined  that  the  new  building  should  be  placed  in  the  Col- 
lege gardens.  Some  of  the  Prebendaries  were  so  afraid  of 
their  privacy  being  invaded  by  the  position  of  the  building 
in  the  gardens,  that,  the  numbers  pro  and  con  being  equal, 
the  Dean's  casting  vote  decided  the  matter.  The  west  side 
of  College  Gardens  was  at  length  chosen.  Wren  designed 
a  plan  for  it  which  was,  in  some  part,  borrowed  by  Lord 
Burlington,  who  had  a  finished  taste  in  architecture,  and 
had  cultivated  the  art  as  his  principal  recreation.  The  first 
stone  was  laid  on  the  24th  April,  1722,  being  Election 
Tuesday,  with  the  following  inscription  engraved  on  it : — 

Posuit  felicibus  (faxit  Deus) 

Auspiciis  Eicardus  Com.  de  Burlington 

Architects.     7.  KAL.  MAII,  1722. 

The  building  is  of  a  very  plain  and  simple  character. 
Before  the  improvements  of  Dean  Buckland  in  1847,  an 
open  cloister  ran  underneath  the  whole  length  of  College 
Gardens,  which  he  covered  in  and  made  a  day-room  for  the 
Queen's  scholars.  The  entrance  is  at  a  distance  of  12  ft. 
from  the  porch  of  the  School.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  is  161ft.;  breadth,  25  ft. ;  height,  about  25  ft. 
It  is  lighted  by  fourteen  windows  on  each  side,  and 
three  at  the  farther  end.  It  was  formerly  warmed  by  means 
of  log  fires  on  three  open  hearths,  about  equidistant  from 
one  another,  termed  respectively  the  upper,  under,  and 
middle  fires.  At  the  farther  end  on  the  left-hand  side  as 
you  enter  used  to  stand  the  Seniors'  houses.  Then  came 
the  beds  of  the  Third  Election,  Second  Election,  and 
Juniors.  The  Seniors  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ward- 
robes ;  the  rest  of  the  Queen's  scholars  had  only  desks  by 
their  bedside,  and  a  box  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  keep 
clothes  in. 

Between  the  upper  and  under  fires,  against  the  wall, 
stood  a  table,  on  which  the  cleaning  of  "shades,"  the 
washing  of  crockery,  and  similar  operations,  were  per- 
formed. Farther  out,  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  was 
a  second  table,  on  which  the  Third  Election  performed  their 
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ablutions.  There  was  also  a  kind  of  bookcase,  which  served 
to  hold  the  crockery.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  is  a 
door,  leading  to  the  "way"  stairs. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  windows  were,  as  a  rale,  kept 
broken,  as  has  been  previously  narrated,  a  slide  was  some- 
times formed  down  College  in  a  time  of  hard  frost.  On 
one  occasion,  the  floor  was  converted  into  a  draught-board. 
The  Under  Elections  formed  the  pieces,  and  two  Seniors, 
standing  on  tables,  directed  their  movements.  When  a 
King  was  made,  he  was  represented  by  one  of  the  bigger 
boys  with  a  small  one  on  his  back. 

In  1847,  under  the  auspices  of  Dean  Buckland,  a  sana- 
torium was  built  by  subscription,  partly  over  the  back 
premises  of  College ;  the  open  cloister  below  the  dormitory 
was  enclosed,  the  arches  being  filled  up  and  divided  into 
three  rooms,  the  central  one  to  be  used  as  a  servants'  room, 
the  other  two  for  Upper  and  Under  Elections.  The  cost  of 
these  alterations  exceeded  the  subscription  by  almost 
£2,000,  which  was  advanced  by  the  Chapter,  and  repaid 
gradually,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  by  a  charge  of  £5 
yearly  to  each  Q.S.  The  debt  was  not  extinguished 
till  1862. 

In  1860  cubicles  were  put  up  in  the  dormitory,  which 
give  the  chamber,  so  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  the 
appearance  of  a  mere  lane. 

At  the  Upper  end  of  College,  on  the  right  hand  side,  five 
tablets,  containing  the  names  of  the  Captains  of  Elections, 
are  affixed  to  the  walls.  These  tablets  are  composed  each 
of  two  columns.  The  editor  of  the  "Alumni  Westmon." 
states  that  no  tradition  exists  of  the  time  of  their  erection, 
and  that  no  record  has  been  discovered  beyond  the  inscrip- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  first  two  : — "  Has  tabulas  dedit  G.M. 
Alumnus  ipse,  et  alumni  Pater."  The  editor  shows  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  letters  G.M.  stand  for  Gulielmus  Morice, 
son-in-law  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  the  father  of  Francis 
Morice,  admitted  head  into  College  1736. 

The  first  name  on  the  tablet  is  G.  Morley,  and  the  date 
1629.     A  sixth  tablet  was  added  in  1878  or  1879,  the  gift 
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of  Canon  Bull.  The  walls  of  College  are  covered  with  the 
names  of  Elections.  Before  leaving  the  School  the  Seniors 
have  their  names  painted  up  in  their  minor  candidate  order. 
It  is  sad  to  see  that  some  of  these  Elections  have,  of  late 
years,  been  painted  over  to  make  room  for  new  ones. 
Surely  the  old  adage,  "  First  come,  first  served,"  applies 
here,  if  anywhere,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of  new 
Elections  to  find  room  somewhere  else  for  their  names,  and 
not  to  obliterate  the  memorials  of  their  predecessors. 

The  downstairs  room  is  at  present  divided  into  six  com- 
partments, and  there  is  besides  a  small  porter's  room  at 
the  entrance.  The  first  division  is  used  as  a  prayer-room, 
the  second  as  a  servants'  room,  and  the  four  remaining 
compartments  are  divided  between  the  four  Elections,  the 
Captain  and  Monitors  taking  each  charge  of  one  room,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Queen's  scholars  being  equally  distributed 
among  the  different  rooms.  If  the  Spartan  simplicity  of 
the  dormitory,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  day-room, 
gave  little  opportunity  for  critical  remarks,  the  architectural 
arrangements  of  its  modern  adjunct  are  of  so  mean  and 
shabby  a  description  as  entirely  to  forbid  them.  Partitions 
of  wood  and  galvanised  iron  may  afford  a  sufficient  shelter 
for  warmth  and  study,  but  Queen's  scholars  must  devoutly 
wish  that  taste  and  elegance  had  been  a  little  considered 
by  the  designer  of  their  drawing-room,  whenever  they  wish 
to  receive  friends  or  visitors  therein. 

The  print  of  College  is  from  a  woodcut  made  many 
years  ago.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  dormitory  as 
it  appeared  before  Dean  Buckland's  alterations  in  1846. 
The  only  present  difference  is  that  the  fireplaces  are  blocked 
up,  and  that  there  are  cubicles  along  the  side  of  the  room. 
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CAPTAINS    OF    ELECTIONS. 

LIST  of  the  Captains  of  Elections  as  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  St.  Peter's  College,  copied  from  the 
tablets  in  the  Dormitory.  An  account  of  these  tablets  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  description  of  "  College.^ 


No.  1 


1629. 
G.  Morley. 
W.  Etheridge  * 
M.  Williams. 
T.  Vincent. 
Tho.  Kandolph. 
R.  Hazard. 
R.  Busby. 
W.  Munshaw. 
H.  Deane.* 
G.  Croyden. 
E.  Underwood. 
Ric.  Geale. 
T.  Godfry. 
Am.  Whitford. 
M.  Clifford. 
Alg.  Cecil,*  f) 
Benj.  Love. 
P.  Henry. 
Wil.  James. 
G.  Havers. 
R.  Marsh. 
H.  Bagshaw. 
W.  Cair. 
Fra.  Vernon. 


Nob. 


Has  tabulas  dedit 


1653. 
J.  Bradford .* 
R.  Constable.* 
Tho,  Gale. 
Jno.  Hildyard. 
Tho.  Knipe. 
R.  Rhodes. 
Jno.  Richards. 
Fra.  Fox. 
Min.  Shaw. 
F.  Culpepper.* 
Ste.  Crespion. 
Rog.  Altham. 
Jos. 

Jos.  Gascoigne. 
Jam.  Allestry. 
Wil.  Cardonnel. 
Sam.  Fisher. 
Phil.  Foxwell. 
Gil.  Dolben. 
Jno.  Cooper. 
Nic.  Brady. 
Wil.  Throckmorton. 
Wil.  Banckes. 
H.  Mor daunt,  Nob. 
Ch.  Montague. 
G.  M.  Arm. 


*  The  names  to  which  an  asterisk  is  affixed  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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No.  2. 

1678. 
Rt.  Cholmondley,  Nob. 
Rich.  Edwards. 
C.  Dry  den. 
G.  Stradling. 
Joh.  Edwards. 
Tho.  Lutterel. 
Rich.  Knipe. 
J.  Jeffreys,*  Nob. 
Wil.  Wade. 
Edm.  Dwight. 
Dixy.  Windsor. 
Fra.  Lynn. 
Br.  Fairfax. 
Joh.  Pomeroy. 
Tho.  Spratt. 
Tho.  Terry. 
Cha.  Aldrich. 
Vine.  Rice. 
Tho.  Pilgrim. 
Sam.  Doyley. 
Geo.  Musgrave. 
Mich.  Ward. 
Joh.  Dolben. 
Tho.  Corbett. 
Rich.  Foulkes. 
Edm.  Lewis. 

Alumnus  ipse  et 


1704. 
Cha.  Bankes. 
Tho.  Moore. 
Wil.  Vincent. 
Rich.  Knipe. 
Geo.  Berkeley,  Nob. 
Cha.  Trelawny. 
Joh.  Wigan. 
Justin  Isham. 
Wit.  Colton. 
Edw.  Trelawny. 
Ph.  Smalridge. 
Hen.  Villiers,  Nob. 
Hen.  Hervey,  Nob. 
Fra.  Bromley. 
Osb.  Atterbury. 
Wil.  Murray,  Nob. 
Ch.  Arbuthnot. 
Ant.  Parsons. 
Rob.  Brydges. 
Fr.  Gore. 
Wil.  Taswell. 
Hen.  Cleland. 
Pet.  Ducasse. 
Wil.  Freind. 


alumni  Pater. 


No.  3. 


1728. 
W.  Ellis. 
M.  Meredith. 
Geo.  Shakerley. 
Wil.  Larkham. 


1753. 
Joh.  Willaume. 
Edw.  Salter. 
Joh.  Bourke. 
Abel  Moysey. 


*  This  John  Jeffreys  was  the  son  of  the  Chancellor  Jeffreys  who  was 
himself  at  Westminster  School  under  Busby. 
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1728   (continued). 
Rog.  Newdigate. 
Wil.  Sharp. 
Wil.  Markham. 
Edw.  Smallwell. 
Fra.  Morice. 
Joh.  Rtist. 
Joh.  Sturges. 
R.  L.  Grower,  Nob. 
Dol.  Murray,  Nob. 
Cha.  Torriano. 
Gil.  Fleming. 
Wm.  F.  Sharpe. 
Ham.  Boyle,  Nob. 
Cha.  Churchill. 
Geo.  Hobart,  Nob. 
War11.  Hastings. 
Wm.  Digby,  Nob. 
Saml.  Glasse. 
Jam.  Garden. 
Tho.  Mostyn. 
Jos.  Hodgkin. 


1753   (continued). 
Richd.  Grant. 
Giles  Eyre. 
Bernd.  Hodgson. 
Cyr.  Jackson. 
T.  R.  Winstanley. 
Jas.  Lee  Cotter. 
J  no.  Randolph. 
Wm.  Jackson. 
G.  S.  Cotter. 
Thos.  Steele. 
Robt.  Nares. 
J.  Friend. 
P.  Wyndham,  Nob. 
Chs.  Abbott. 
T.  Partington. 
G.  Shakespear. 
Wm.  Markham. 
H.  W.  Agar. 
C.  H.  Hall. 
R.  M.  Dickens. 
J.  Erskine. 


No.  4. 


1778. 
James  Reeve. 
Rot.  Affleck. 
S.  Wright. 
J.  Craufurd. 
J.  Bruce,  Nob. 
0.  Markham. 
G.  Moore. 
T.  Twisleton. 
H.  Wrottesley. 
H.  Kingsman. 
R.  H.  Kennedy. 
J.  Kidd. 


1801. 
J.  F.  Cleaver. 

D.  Mack  worth. 
J.  L,  Hamilton. 

E.  Law. 

G.  V.  Vernon. 

R.  Troward. 

R,  Lifford. 

C.  T.  Longley. 

W.  T.  W.  Strangways, 

Nob. 
T.  H.  Musgrave. 
H.  Bull. 
E.  Williams. 
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1778  (continued), 
L.  B.  Allen. 
J.  Welch. 
C.  Hawkins. 
J.  J.  Conybeare. 
J.  B.  Cambel. 
W.  Franklin. 
J.  Reynolds. 
E.  Goodenough. 
G.  V.  Vernon. 
E.  V.  Vernon. 
W.  J.  Law. 


1801   (continued). 
R.  W.  Rothman. 
C.  Dodgson. 
T.  Littlehales. 

E.  V.  Vernon. 
W.  Legge. 

H.  H.  Dodgson. 

F.  F.  Underwood. 
C.  R.  Littledale. 
M.  R.  Jeffreys. 


No.  5. 


1822. 
R.  W.  Goodenough. 
J.  Anstice. 
T.  Chamberlain. 
J.  W.  Woodfall. 
W.  Cotter. 
H.  Woolcombe. 
T.  E.  Morris. 
J.  J.  Randolph. 
M.  T.  Farrer. 
W.  P.  Murray. 
R.  H.  Gray. 
R.  M.  Howard. 
R.  M.  Richards. 
H.  R.  Farrer. 
R.  Phillimore. 
R.  J.  Greenlaw. 
L.  C.  Randolph. 
J.  Y.  Seagrave. 
J.  Rich. 

G.  W.  Randolph. 
A.  Milman. 


1843. 
W.G.Rich. 
H.  R.  Barker. 
N.  R.  Smart. 
W.  Waterfield. 
H.  Blagden. 
W.  H.  Bennett. 
Q.  W.  F.  Twiss. 
W.  T.  Roe. 
H.  Waterfield. 
W.  W.  Foliett. 
C.  E.  Fisher. 
H.  L.  Thompson. 
C.  L.  Shadwell. 
H.  Salwey. 
J.  C.  E.  Williams. 
A.  J.  Mackey. 
W.  G.  F.  Phillimore. 
H.  E.  Trevor. 
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1861. 


P.  L.  Harrison. 

D.  N.  W.  E.  C.  Grenville- 
Murray. 

C.  E.  Bickmore. 

E.  Bray. 

F.  S.  Haden. 
H.  G.  Rawson. 
E.  J.  Webb. 

R.  W.  S.  Vidal. 
W.  S.  Rawson. 
H.  S.  Otter. 


E.  Y.  Arnold. 

E.  H.  Alington. 
H.  R.  K.  Rogers. 
H.  F.  Robinson. 
H.  Lowry. 

G.  Dale. 

A.  F.  Maconochie. 

F.  W.  Bain. 
W.  C.  Dale. 

C.  C.  J.  Webb. 


PRESENT    QUEEN'S    SCHOLARS. 


Webb,  C.  C.  J. 

Bethune,  M.  R. 

Yavasseur,  R. 

Crouch,  H.  N. 
5  Francke,  P.  M. 

James,  B.  A. 

Druitt,  P. 

Shebbeare,  C.  J. 

Clarke,  S.  H. 
10  Ellis,  E.  R. 

Brookes,  J.  H. 

Withers,  H. 

Coller,  F.  H. 

Lowe,  H.  P. 
15  Peek,  H.  C. 

Ince,  G. 

Phillimore,  G.  G. 

Symns,  R.  M. 

James,  L. 
20  Aris,  J.  W. 

Watt,  J. 


Mansel-Jones,  H. 

Rogers,  C.  F. 

Peck,  E.  F. 
25  Waterfield,  A.  S. 

Sherring,  C.  A. 

Yglesias,  F.  M. 

Bellairs,  R.  H. 

Hollbrook,     E.     R.     St. 
George. 
30  Long,  D.  S. 

Morgan-Brown,  H. 

Harrison,  H. 

Fox,  H, 

Phillimore,  J.  E. 
35  Shackleton,  C.  A.  W. 

Street,  H.  B. 

Hurst,  B.  P. 

Buchanan,  W. 

Roos,  G.  0. 
40  G oldie,  B.  N. 
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THE    CHISWICK    FUND. 

IT  lias  been  mentioned  in  the  "Sketch  of  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  School/'  that  Dean  Goodman  provided 
a  house  at  Chiswick,  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  boys,  and  a 
place  to  which  they  might  retire  in  times  of  plague,  or 
other  epidemic  sickness.  Faulkner  in  his  account  of 
Chiswick  states  that  it  was  stipulated  in  Goodman's  lease 
that  the  lessee  should  erect  additional  buildings  adjoining 
to  the  Manor  of  College  House  sufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  the 
Master  of  the  School,  the  Usher,  forty  boys,  and  proper 
attendants,  who  should  retire  thither  in  time  of  sickness, 
or  at  other  seasons,  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
think  proper. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  Fuller  is  inaccurate  when  he 
says  that  Dean  Goodman  purchased  a  house,  with  land 
thereunto  belonging,  for  the  use  of  Westminster  School. 
"  If  these  lands/''  says  he,  "  at  this  day  be  not  so  properly 
employed,  as  they  were  by  the  donor  piously  intended,  it 
were  safer  to  bemoan  the  sad  effects,  than  to  accuse  the 
authors  thereof."  He  adds  that  Goodman  with  his  own 
hands  planted  a  row  of  elms,  in  his  time  grown  up  to  great 
height  and  beauty."  , 

Norden  is  more  accurate  than  Fuller  when  he  says 
"  Cheswicke,  belonging  to  a  Prebend  of  Paul's,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  where 
he  hath  a  fair  house,  whereunto  he  withdraweth  the  schollers 
of  the  Colledge  of  Westminster." 

A  piece  of  ground  was  always  reserved  in  the  lease  to 
the  sub-lessee  as  a  play-place  for  the  scholars,  though  it  is 
not  known  that  the  School  was  ever  removed  to  Chiswick 
since  Busby's  time.  The  Manor-house  was  pulled  down  in 
1870.     It  was  originally  the  endowment  of  the  Prebendal 
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Stall  held  by  Goodman  at  St.  Paul's,  and  by  him  leased  to 
the  Chapter  of  Westminster.  When  the  estates  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's  were  confiscated,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  purchased  the  interest  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  in  the  lease,  of  which  there  were 
more  than  twenty  years  to  run.  The  sum  paid,  about 
£1,100,  now  represents  the  Chiswick  Fund,  the  interest  is 
used  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  and  care  of  the  Queen's 
scholars. 

*  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  invalid  pupils  were  taken 
down  to  Whethampstead,  near  St.  Albans,  under  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  Prebendaries,  who  was  to  be  paid  20d.  a  week 
for  his  expenses,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  School  was  removed  to  Putney  from  June  till  Michael- 
mas. 

In  1569  the  School  was  dispersed  on  account  of  the 
plague  from  September  23  till  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day. 
The  same  thing  occurred  again  in  1603. 

In  1657  Bagshawe,  in  the  narrative  of  his  dispute  with 
Busby,  writes  :  "  I  was  presently,  in  all  haste,  in  that  hot 
and  sickly  season  of  the  year,  to  be  removed  unto  West- 
minster from  Chiswick,  where  I  had  fixed  my  residence, 
and  where,  upon  all  removes  of  the  College,  the  Second- 
master  is  by  Statute  obliged  to  be." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  this  house  was  in  the  tenure  of 
Robert  Berry,  Esq.,  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  John 
Dryden,  and  many  others,  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls. 
Bowock,  who  wrote  an  account  of  Chiswick  in  1706,  says 
that  the  house  was  then  so  decayed  that  it  was  wholly  unfit 
for  its  intended  use,  and  was  patched  up  into  small  tene- 
ments for  the  laboring  people  of  the  town.  If  this  repre- 
sentation be  correct,  it  must  have  been  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
have  undergone  very  considerable  repairs  before  the  year 
1  725,  when  the  College-house  was  inhabited  by  Dr.  John 
Freind,  Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  the  Prebendary's 
apartments  by  Dr.  Broadrick.     Dr.  Nicholls  was  the  last 

*  "  London,  Old  and  New." 
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Master  who  occasionally  resided  at  the  College-house. 
Dr.  Markham,  when  Master  of  Westminster  School,  rented 
the  Prebendary's  lodgings  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The 
whole  being  in  a  ruinous  state  was  let  on  a  repairing  lease 
in  the  year  1788,  for  which  purpose  a  special  licence  was 
obtained  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Prebendary  of  Chiswick,  pursuant  to  Dean  Goodman's  in- 
junctions, whereby  the  Church  of  Westminster  is  restrained 
from  letting  the  Mansion,  or  Manor-house,  for  more  than 
one  year  without  such  licence. 

The  College-house  is  described  by  Faulkner  as  being,  in 
1845,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Whittingham,  and  used  as  a 
printing-office.  It  was  of  great  extent,  and  faced  the  river. 
It  consisted  of  two  stories,  and  was  divided  into  many 
apartments.  The  walls  of  the  cellars  were  composed  of 
solid  stone,  rudely  constructed  many  years  ago.  In 
Lyson's  "  Middlesex,"  it  is  stated,  "  We  cannot  gather  who 
was  the  founder  of  this  structure,  or  what  it  was  designed 
for,  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of  it,  by  the  dimensions 
and  contrivance  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
religious  use." 


ARMS    AND    MOTTO.* 


THE  arms  of  the  School  are  the  arms  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  consisting  of  the  arms  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  viz.,  Az.,  a  cross  patoncee  between 
five  martlets,  one  in  each  quarter  and  one  in  base,  all  or, 
with  a  chief  ar.  bearing  France  and  England  between  two 
roses  gu. 

There  have  been  in  all  three  mottos.  The  first, 
"  Memores  fecere  merendo ; "  the  second,  (t  Dat  Deus 
incrementum  ;"  the  third,  "  In  patriam  populumque."    The 

*  The  arms  and  mottos  will  be  found  on  the  title-page. 
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present  motto  is  "  Dat  Deus  incrementum,"*  restored  by 
the  late  Head-master. 

In  1686  the  arms  of  the  School  appear  without  any  motto 
on  the  title-page  of  an  edition  by  Knipe  : — 

AliOAAOAQPOY 

TOY 

A6HNAI0Y 

(3ij3\io9))k)]£. 

Neither  arms  nor  motto  appear  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek 
Grammar  for  the  use  of  the  School,  in  the  years  16 77 and  1699. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Comitia  Westmonasteriensiurn, 
date  1 728,  the  arms  are  printed  with  the  motto,  "  Memores 
fecere  merendo.'" 

Grammatica  Busbeiana,  1732,  and  Grgecas  Grammatices 
Compendium,  1734,  have  the  arms  with  the  motto,  "Dat 
Deus  incrementum."  In  the  Greek  Grammar  for  1750 
neither  arms  nor  motto  appear.  In  1759,  on  the  title-page 
of  a  Latin  Grammar  "for  the  use  of  the  lower  forms  in  the 
King's  School,  Westminster,"  the  arms  are  found  with  the 
motto,  "  In  patriam  populumque."  A  short  introduction 
to  grammar,  1770,  has  also  the  arms,  with  the  motto,  "  In 
patriam  populumque."  In  1793,  and  again  in  1815,  the 
editions  of  the  School  Greek  Grammar  contain  neither  arms 
nor  motto.  From  the  facts  above  stated,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  that  "  Memores  fecere  merendo  "  was  the  earliest, 
motto  of  the  School.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  earliest  found, 
and,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  may  be  accepted 
as  such.  It  was  adopted  probably  to  commemorate  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  School.  The  fact  of  its  not 
appearing  before  1728  signifies  little.  Though  "In  patriam 
populumque"   is  found  in  1759,  it  is  absent  in  1793  and 

*  "  Dat  Deus  increraentum  "  is  the  motto  of  the  Crofton  family.  An 
ancestor  of  this  family  was  Auditor-General  of  Ireland  in  the  first  years 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  brother-in-law  to  a  Goodman  who 
had  an  estate  in  Cheshire.  If  this  Goodman  was  one  of  the  Dean's 
relations,  the  motto  may  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Dean  for  the  School, 
and  if  such  was  the  case,  of  course  "Dat  Deus  increraentum"  was  the 
earliest  motto. 

2    H 
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1815.  Heralds  attach,  but  little  importance  to  m  ottos,  and 
one  may  suppose  that  the  publishers  of  school  books  some- 
times left  out  the  motto  and  sometimes  inserted  it,  or  some 
particular  author  may  have  had  a  dislike  to  the  motto  of 
the  day,  and  omitted  it  in  his  title-page.  But,  as  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  used  no  motto,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
School  may  have  been  content  without  one,  till  the  time  of 
Freind.  He  was  a  man  fond  of  epigrams  and  epigrammatic 
expressions.  He  seems  to  have  been  just  the  man  to  neglect 
no  opportunity  of  adding  dignity  and  pomp  to  the  School, 
even  in  so  trivial  a  matter  as  a  motto.  The  theory  that 
Freind  changed  "  Dat  Deus  incrementum  "  to  "  Memores 
fecere  merendo "  for  the  single  occasion  of  the  dinner  in 
1727-8  can  hardly  be  received  as  probable,  nor  would  the 
change  have  been  specially  apposite  to  the  occasion. 

"Dat  Deus  incrementum"  is  found  first  in  1732,  the 
year  before  Nicoli  became  Head-master.  But  Freind 
resigned  in  the  spring  of  1733 — that  is,  according  to  the 
old  style,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Nicoli 
had  been  Under-master  for  twenty  years,  and  must  have 
had  very  great  influence.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  pious 
and  reverential  disposition ;  and  if  the  coming  change  in 
the  Head-mastership  was  known  to  both  Freind  and  Nicoli, 
as  it  probably  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  "  Gram- 
matica  Busbeiana,"  the  motto  may  have  been  changed  at 
his  wish.  The  numbers  in  1832  had  greatly  decreased — to 
the  extent  of  more  than  ninety  boys — and  a  pious  mind 
might  very  naturally  have  been  led  to  express  its  anxieties 
and  its  dependence  on  the  Almighty  in  the  words,  "  Dat 
Deus  incrementum."  Apart  from  its  piety,  this  motto 
cannot  be  considered  a  particularly  happy  selection,  for 
whilst  the  technical  sense  of  "incrementum"  is  very 
applicable  to  an  accession  of  title,  and  is  frequently  so  used, 
in  its  ordinary  sense  it  may  be  applied  to  anything  under 
the  sun  with  as  much  propriety  as  to  a  school.  The  motto, 
"  In  patriam  populumque,"  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
1759.  Whoever  made  the  change  must  have  had  in  his 
mind  the  more  obvious  tc  Pro  patria  et  rege."     It  is  not 
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likely  that  Nicoll,  if  lie  did  fix  on  "  Dat  Deus  incrementum/' 
would  have  changed  this  again  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  l(  In 
patriam  populumque "  must  have  been  introduced  by 
Markham,  who  succeeded  him  in  1753.  George  III.  came 
to  the  throne,  in  1760,  and  the  motto  found  in  1759  exactly 
represents  the  ideas  of  government  which  had  been  incul- 
cated on  this  kiug,  and  which  he  wished  himself  to  inculcate — 
a  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  people, 
with  little  intervention  from  Ministers. 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  "  In  patriam  popu- 
luraque,"  on  the  ground  that  the  preposition  is  used  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Horatian 
context.  But  surely  this  is  neither  surprising  nor  unusual. 
A  motto  once  selected  may  be  justly  regarded  as  having  a 
separate  existence,  and  as  no  longer  to  be  referred  to  the 
passage  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  The  whole  subject 
of  the  motto  is  one  of  very  minor  importance,  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  views  expressed  here  may  be  both 
fanciful  and  erroneous. 


THE   WESTMINSTER    PLAY -PROLOGUES 
AND    EPILOGUES. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  both  tragedy 
and  comedy  were  commonly  represented  in  colleges 
and  schools,  and  also  by  members  of  choirs.  Warton  states 
that  in  the  ancient  "  Consuetudines,"  as  it  is  called,  of  Eton 
School,  it  is  said  that  about  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew, 
November  30,  the  Master  is  accustomed  to  choose,  according 
to  his  own  discretion,  such  Latin  stage-plays  as  are  most 
excellent  and  convenient,  which  the  boys  are  to  act  in  the 
following  Christmas  holidays  before  a  public  audience,  and 
with  all  the  elegance  of  scenery  and  ornament  usual  at  the 
performance  of  a  play. 

Alexander    Nowell,    appointed    Head-master    in    1543, 
2  ir  2 
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during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  mentioned  by 
Strype  as  having  introduced  the  reading  of  Terence  for  the 
better  learning  of  the  pure  Roman  style. 

Nicholas  Udall,  one  of  the  Masters  in  Westminster  School, 
wrote  his  comedy  of  "  Roister  Doister,"  supposed  to  be  the 
earliest  English  comedy  yet  discovered,  somewhere  about 
1550.  The  author  of  this  states  that  it  was  written  in 
imitation  of  the  classical  models  of  Piautus  and  Terence. 

We  may  infer,  then,  that  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
study  of  Roman  comedies  at  Westminster  even  before  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  It  is  quite  certain  that  very  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  performed  by  the 
Westminster  boys.  First,  from  the  statute  of  her  reign,  of 
which  a  translation  is  here  given : — 

On  Comedies  and  Plays  to  be  performed  at  Christmas. 

In  order  that  young  people  may  spend  Christmas  time  more  profitably, 
and  may  gain  a  better  familiarity  with  graceful  gesture  and  pronunciation, 
we  enact  that  every  year,  within  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  or  sub- 
sequently, at  the  Dean's  discretion,  the  Head-master  and  the  Under- 
master  should  jointly  see  that  one  play  in  Latin  be  acted  either  privately 
or  publicly  ;  the  master  of  the  choristers  another,  in  English,  either 
comedy  or  tragedy,  by  the  scholars  and  choristers  in  Hall.  If  they  fail  in 
this  duty,  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  party  whose 
negligence  is  the  cause  of  the  omission. 

Secondly,  in  an  old  account  of  the  charges  of  the  revels 
in  the  year  1564 — the  sixth  of  Elizabeth's  reign — is  to  be 
found  the  following  : — 

For  certeyne  playes  by  the  gramer  skole  of  Westmynster  and  childerne 
of  Powle's  wages  and  diet  for  officers,  taylers,  mercers,  and  other  pro- 
visions, viii11,  vi8,  viiid. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  from  these  two  quotations  that 
Latin  plays  were  acted  by  the  Queen's  Scholars  of  West- 
minster School  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
probably  for  some  years  previously.  But  of  these  early 
performances  there  is  no  record  to  be  found,  and  we  must 
pass  over  considerably  more  than  a  century,  till  we  come  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  before  we  light  upon  a  prologue 
to  a  play  acted  by  the  scholars  in  College. 
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SCENEEY. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  fixed  scenery  till 
1 758,  or  any  scenery  specially  suited  to  the  locality  of  the 
plots.  From  the  prologue  to  the  "Phormio"  acted  in  1712  or 
1713,  the  College  scene  appears  to  have  been  a  representa- 
tion of  Covent  Garden,  then  recently  enclosed  by  the  piazza 
of  Inigo  Jones,  but  formerly  a  garden  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Westminster.     The  line  referred  to  is — 

Antiquam  en  plateam,  celebri  cui  nomen  ab  horto. 
See  that  old  plot  from  the  famed  garden  named. 

Again,  the  prologue  of  1728-29  appears  to  allude  to  the 
nearly-finished  building  of  the  new  dormitory.  The  West- 
minster boys  must,  in  those  days,  have  had  friends  at  the 
London  theatres,  for  "  Julius  Cresar  "  was  acted  by  the 
Town  boys,  at  the  French  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  four 
days  in  February  1727,  and  they  might  perhaps  have 
obtained  help  from  these  in  their  scenic  arrangements.  I 
know  not  whether  the  Haymarket  Theatre  has  always  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Westminster  Play ;  but  I  know  that 
we  used  to  apply  to  Mr.  Buckstone,  when  he  had  the 
management,  for  our  epilogue  costumes,  and  he  lent  us 
whatever  we  wanted  with  the  greatest  good  nature. 

In  1758  Dr.  Markham  presented  the  first  Athenian 
scenes,  designed  by  "  Athenian  Stuart."  They  are  thus 
described  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio  "  of  1758  : — 

En  ill?e  quas  vos  semper  coluistis  Athene, 
Gratia  quas  voluit,  quas  sibi  Musa  domum  ; 

Hie  sese  ostendunt  prisci  monumenta  laboris, 
Queis  usa  est  modulis  Vitruviana  manus  ; 

Hie  stat  Ventorum,  Thesei  hie  venerabile  fan  urn, 
Hie  arce  in  summa,  casta  Minerva,  tuum. 

Your  gaze  let  ever  honored  Athens  meet 
At  once  the  Graces  and  the  Muses'  seat  ; 
Here  view  the  mighty  works  of  that  old  land 
"Which  furnished  models  to  Vitruvian  hand. 
To  left  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  !  to  right 
The  fane  of  Theseus  !  yonder,  from  the  height, 
See  !  chaste  Minerva's  portals  gleam  in  sight. 

In  1809  the  scenes,  which  had  been  in  use  for  fifty-one 
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years,  were  replaced  by  new  ones  presented  by  the  Head- 
master, Dr.  Carey.     These  were  copies  of  the  former. 

In  1857  entirely  new  scenes  were  used,  presented  by 
Professor  Cockerell,  R.A.,  an  eminent  architect  and  an  old 
Westminster,  who  designed  them,  and  superintended  the 
painting*,  reconstruction,  and  lighting  of  the  entire  stage 
decoration.  These  scenes  exhibit  a  view  of  Athens  and  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salamis.  From  this  date  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  scenery. 

Costumes. 

What  dresses  the  actors  wore  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  there  is  no  actual  evidence  to  show ;  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  they  donned  the  habits  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  period,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges.  In  these  days  the  old  men 
appeared  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  the 
young  men  in  the  evening  or  morning  dress  of  the  latest 
fashion,  aud  the  servants  in  full  livery. 

In  1839  Greek  costumes  were  first  adopted.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  is  due  to  Dr.  Williamson,  at  that  time 
Head-master,  who  in  the  same  year  published  a  learned 
pamphlet,  entitled  " Eunuchus  Palliatus/'  being  an  excursus 
to  paragraphs  15,  16,  and  17  of  Part  IV.  of  the  Greek 
Antiquities  of  Lambert  Bos,  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
actors  of  the  ' '  Eunuchus  "  of  Terence  at  Westminster,  with 
a  description  and  plates  of  the  different  dresses.  The 
following  is  the  note  describing  them,  quoted  in  full  from 
the  Lusus  A.  W. : — 

Phsedria,  no  longer  appearing  in  the  frock  coat,  hat,  and  boots  of 
modern  days,  wore  a  white  sleeveless  tunic,  partially  overlaid  by  a  saffron 
colored  pallium  which  covered  the  left  arm,  and  was  clasped  on  the  right 
shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  free  for  action.  His  brother  Chcerea,  the 
young  soldier,  who  used  before  to  figure  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  Guards, 
wore  over  his  tunic  a  chlamys,  or  military  cloak,  with  a  petasus,  or  broad 
hat,  suspended  behind  from  his  neck,  and  instead  of  the  sandals  of 
Phsedria,  the  Greek  "ocrea,"  or  greave.  Thraso  and  Gnatho  were 
similarly,  but  more  richly  attired,  particularly  Gnatho,  whose  pallium  was 
ornamented  with  silver  "  glandes  "  to  make  it  hang  well,  and  his  sandals 
with  a  silver  heart  on  the  instep.  Thraso  had  a  scarlet  chlamys,  and  his 
tunic  being  military  was  shorter.     In  the  ludicrous  scene  with  the  ragged 
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regiment  lie  was  equipped  with  a  helmet  and  shield,  and  carried  two 
javelins.  One  of  his  attendants  bore  a  stand,  upon  which  the  shield  was 
suspended  during  his  parley  with  Thais.  Of  this  important  female  per- 
sonage the  costume  was  an  Ionian  tunic  of  white  linen  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  long  sleeves  fastened  down  the  arms  with  small  clasps.  Over 
the  left  shoulder  was  thrown  a  violet-colored  pallium,  adorned  with  stars, 
and  falling  from  the  waist  in  full  folds  down  to  the  feet,  which  were 
encased  in  laced  socks.  On  her  head  was  a  diadem  of  pearls,  from  which 
a  sort  of  fine  net  hung  down  the  back.  She  was  attended  by  two  female 
slaves,  one  carrying  a  fan  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  the  other  a  mirror  of 
polished  steel.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  this  lady,  who  desired  the 
*' ancillula  ex  ^Ethiopia,"  and  the  "  eunuchus"  for  a  slave  "quia  soke 
utuntur  his  regina?."  The  disguise  of  Chcerea,  in  the  latter  character, 
consisted  of  a  striped  tunic  with  long  sleeves,  trousers,  and  red  shoes,  with 
a  small  red  pallium,  and  a  blue  conical  cap,  like  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  with 
the  apex  bent  forward.  The  inferior  characters  were  similarly  dressed  in 
more  homely  material. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  the  prologues  and 
epilogues  to  which  reference  will  be  now  made  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Lusus  Alter i  Westmonasterienses ;  and  from 
these  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  the  notes  found  in  this 
publication,  the  following  compilation  has  been  almost 
entirely  made.  Most  have  received  some  notice  here  j  a 
few  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  As  these  prologues 
and  epilogues  extend  over  a  period  of  about  180  years, 
brevity  was  obliged  to  be  studied ;  but  I  believe  that  most 
topics  of  special  interest  in  them  have  been  noticed. 

In  the  early  years,  neither  the  authors  of  the  prologues 
and  epilogues  are  known,  as  a  rule,  nor  the  names  of  the 
captains  who  spoke  the  prologues.  Where  known,  they 
have  been  set  down  here. 

The  plays  of  Plautus,  up  to  the  year  18(30  inclusive,  have 
been  performed  but  six  times ;  the  "  Ignoramus,"  in  modern 
Latin,  by  Ruggles,  five  times.  On  all  other  occasions,  four 
plays  of  Terence,  out  of  the  six  extant,  have  been  exhibited 
in  rotation  :  the  "Adelphi,"  the  c(  Phormio,"  the  "  Andria," 
the  "Eunuchus." 

The  first  prologue  given  in  the  Lusus  Alteri  Westmonas- 
terienses *  is  one  to  the  f<  Amphitryon  "  of  Plautus,  assigned 

*  In  the  "  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Atterbury,"  by  Mr.  Folkestone  Williams, 
it  is  asserted  that  the   "  Cleomenes "  of  Dryden  was  performed  by  the 
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date  1704.  It  is  short,  and  expresses  merely  a  hope  that 
the  actors  may  please  the  audience.  The  epilogue  refers 
to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
grandson,  afterwards  Philip  Y.  of  Spain,  are  brought  in, 
and  it  concludes  with  a  well-turned  compliment  to  the 
Queen,  that,  as  Hercules  is  said  once  to  have  held  the 
distaff,  so  the  Queen  now  wields  the  club  of  Hercules. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio  "  in  1 708,  the  year  of 
the  battle  of  Oadenarde,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  vic- 
tories are  briefly  referred  to. 

The  prologue  to  the  u  Adelphi/'  in  1709,  is  in  English, 
and  spoken  by  Thomas  Bromley,  captain.  It  contains  an 
allusion  to  ShadwelPs  "  Squire  of  Alsatia,"  the  plot  of 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  <c  Adelphi,"  and  compares  his 
patron,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  Laelius.  Afterwards  there 
is  an  allusion  to  Margarite  de  TEpine,  one  of  the  first 
foreign  singers  who  visited  England  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  English  were  just  beginning 
to  acquire  their  taste  for  Italian  music,  and  also  to  Nicolini 
Grimaldi,  the  most  accomplished  singer  and  actor  of  his 
time.  The  epilogue,  also  in  English,  is  shorter  than  the 
prologue,  and  contains  nothing  of  interest.  In  the  pro- 
logue assigned  to  1710  there  is  some  allusion  to  the  suc- 
cessful sieges  of  Marlborough,  but  not  to  any  of  his  battles. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "Andria,"  assigned  date  1711, 

Westminster  boys  in  1695,  and  that  Lord  Buckhurst  spoke  the  prologue. 
This  statement  is  repeated  in  Walcot's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster,"  and 
is  annually  copied  into  some  of  the  leading  journals.  Mr.  Williams  says 
that  his  statements  are  derived  from  the  Bishop's  manuscript  notes. 
These  notes  were  presented  to  Dean  Stanley  by  Messrs.  Allen,  the  pub- 
lishers, of  Waterloo  Place,  and  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dean's  executors.  I  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them, 
and  considered  that  I  could  not  without  impropriety  press  the  matter 
further.  The  statement  certainly  appears  to  be — in  part  at  least — erroneous, 
for  in  a  folio  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  reference  will  be 
afterwards  made,  a  set  of  dedicatory  Latin  verses  to  King  William  III. 
in  1700,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  Consequently,  he  could  not  have 
been  in  such  a  position  in  the  School  four  or  five  years  previous  to  1700 
as  to  speak  the  prologue  of  the  Westminster  Play*  The  Bishop  may 
have  been  himself  mistaken. 
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there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  been 
established  in  England  by  the  production  of  "  Almahide." 
Nicolini  was  the  favourite  actor  and  singer. 
The  lines  introducing  this  commence  : — 

Nee  levis  est  nobis  spes,  cum  peregrina  probentur 
Et  quceque  Italicos  advehit  aura  greges. 

Nor  slight  our  hope,  when  foreign  pieces  please 
And  foreign  actors  land  with  every  breeze. 

And  farther  on  : — 

Et  palmam  primus  tu,  Nicoline,  refers. 
Thou  foremost,  Nicolini,  bear'st  the  palm. 

In  1 71 2,  probably  in  February,  the  "Ignoramus"  was 
performed,  as  far  as  is  known,  for  the  first  time  at  West- 
minster. It  was  acted  afterwards  in  the  year  1713,  1730, 
1747,  and  1793. 

Though  this  play  was  not  borrowed  from  the  "  Rudens  " 
of  Plautus,  but  from  "  Trappolaria,"  a  comedy  by  Giam- 
battista  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  the  plot  is  so  similar  as  to 
indicate  that  the  "  Rudens "  must  have  been  the  ground- 
work both  of  it  and  the  "  Trappolaria." 

The  occasion  of  its  composition  was,  that  in  1611  the 
University  was  engaged  in  a  serious  dispute  with  the  Cor- 
poration about  a  question  of  precedency  between  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  the  Mayor,  in  which  Brakyn,  the  recorder, 
took  so  active  and  offensive  a  part,  that  Ruggles  conceived 
the  idea  of  turning  him  and  the  profession  into  ridicule. 

This  is  the  performance  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
Atterbury,  when  Dean  of  Christchurch,  to  Trelawny,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  letter  is  dated  "  Chelsea,  Feb.  10,"  in 
which  he  says,  speaking  of  Charles,  the  Bishop's  second 
son  :  "  Mr.  C.  Trelawny  came  out  hither  on  Saturday  last 
(being  February  7)  with  the  Dean  of  Exeter.  He  acted  a 
part  last  week  in  the  play  of  '  Ignoramus 9  extremely  well, 
as  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  assure  me.  I  had  not  the 
luck  to  know  of  the  thing  till  the  day  after."  The  Dean, 
in  another  letter  written  a  fortnight  after  (Tuesday,  Feb. 
24),  speaks  also  of  the  acting  of  the  "  Phormio  "  on  the 
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previous  Saturday,  Feb.  21  :  "I  had  written  to  your  lord- 
ship on  Saturday  last,  but  that  I  spent  the  evening  in  seeing 
'  Phormio '  acted  at  the  College  chambers,  where,  in  good 
truth,  my  lord,  Mr.  Trelawny  played  Antipho  extremely 
well,  and  some  parts  he  performed  admirably." 

The  epilogue  consists  of  twenty  lines,  chiefly  burlesque 
legal  jargon.     Both  prologue  and  epilogue  are  in  English. 

There  is  a  Latin  prologue  and  Latin  epilogue  of  the  same 
date,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  "  Phormio " 
mentioned  in  Atterbury's  letter  to  Bishop  Trelawny. 

In  the  "Ignoramus,"  performed  1713  before  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are 
both  in  English. 

Passing  over  several  years,  in  which  nothing  appears  of 
special  interest,  we  come  to  the  year  1722,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  prologue  was  spoken  by  William  Murray  (Lord 
Mansfield),  though  he  was  not  the  captain,  but  Newton, 
the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,  held  that  position.  In 
that  year  the  first  stone  of  the  present  dormitory  was  laid, 
April  14,  by  Lord  Burlington. 

In  1725  we  find  in  the  cast  of  the  {e  Andria"  the  name 
of  Charles  Wesley  as  Davus,  and  of  Richard  Robinson, 
afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland,  as  Chremes. 

In  1726  the  prologue  to  the  "Eunuchus,"  spoken  by  John 
Williams,  captain,  contains  piteous  allusions  to  the  dilapi- 
dated state  of  the  old  dormitory.    The  passage  stands  thus : — 

Este,  precor,  nobis  pro  testibus  este,  Camoenis 

Quam  miseri  nostris  sint  inopesque  Lares. 
Cernitis  ipse  sua  paries  ut  mole  gravetur, 

Pondere  ut  antiquo  robora  pressa  gemant. 
Cernite  fissuris  sedes  quot  utrinque  dehiscant, 

Quam  sint  fumoso  sordida  tecta  situ. 
En  longo  fcedata  die  laquearia  pendent 

Sarta  heu  quam  multis  et  lacerata  locis  ! 
Nomina  nudatis  restant  quam  paucula  muris  ! 

Annales  pereunt  et  monumenta  labant, 
Incumbit  fractis  tempestas  dira  fenestris, 

Ventua  et  ad  libitum  permeat  et  remeat. 
Descendit  signatque  viam  qua  decidit  imber, 

Strataque  vix  gelido  vellere  nostra  tegit. 
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Bear  witness  !  0  bear  witness  what  a  home 
Our  Muses  have  to  dwell  in  drear  and  weak  ! 
The  very  wall  is  settling  in  the  loam, 
Beneath  their  weight  of  years  the  rafters  creak, 
What  gaps  and  chinks  appear  on  either  side  ! 
What  smoke  and  filth  the  walls  and  roof  begrime  ! 
What  various  stains  the  ancient  ceiling  hide  ! 
And  here  a  patch,  and  there  some  rent  of  time. 
On  the  spoiled  walls  what  scanty  names  remain  ! 
The  records  of  our  house  keep  dropping  still ; 
The  tempest  leans  against  the  shattered  pane, 
The  wind  sweeps  through,  and  passes  out  at  will. 
The  rain  marks  out  the  channel  where  it  sped, 
The  snowflakes  cover  chair,  and  box,  and  bed. 

F.  H.  F. 

The  epilogue  is  in  English.  The  last  words  are  given 
here  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment  :— - 

What  though  decayed  this  outward  structure  falls, 
The  School  stands  firm  in  you  her  living  walls. 
These  mouldering  stones  alone  your  bounty  claim, 
Not  all  mankind  can  change  her  inward  frame. 

In  1727  the  "  Phormio  "  was  performed  on  December  14, 
as  appears  from  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  the  "  Eogues 
of  Scapin/'  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  latter  was  acted  by 
the  younger  boys  as  an  afterpiece  on  that  day  before  Prince 
William,  third  son  of  George  II.,  lately  made  Duke  of 
Cumberland — the  victor  of  Culloden — then  a  little  boy  of  six. 

Among  the  actors  in  the  afterpiece,  two  "  Freinds  '* 
appear :  William,  son  of  the  Head-master,  and  John,  son 
of  the  celebrated  physician,  who  was  unjustly  sent  to  the 
Tower,  by  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

The  boys  in  the  afterpiece  were  all  with  one  exception 
second  Election  year,  or  Juniors. 

The  prologue  spoken  by  John  Freind  is  as  follows  : — 

Whate'er  to-night,  Illustrious  Prince,  you've  heard 
Hither  from  Pagan  Rome  has  been  transferred  ; 
For  all  our  seniors  speak  is  classic  here, 
And  'tis  old  Terence  has  detained  you  here  : 
Who  ne'er  was  honored  thus  in  any  age, 
Though  seen  by  Scipio  on  the  Roman  stage. 
But,  if  your  Highness  condescends  to  stay, 
We'll  now  present  you  with  an  English  play. 
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Assured  howe'er  in  others  you  improve, 
Still  'tis  your  own,  your  native  tongue  you  love, 
But,  0  accept  this  all  within  our  spheres 
This  humble  offering  of  our  early  years  ! 
When  more  mature  we  shall  enlarge  our  aim, 
Attend  your  conquests,  or  enrol  your  fame  ; 
And,  when  renowned  in  arms  and  arts  you  grow, 
May  place  the  future  laurels  on  your  brow, 
And,  Sir,  enlist,  as  in  your  service  now. 

The  epilogue  in  English,  spoken  by  William  Freind, 
contains  nothing  that  deserves  special  notice. 

In  1727,  the  "  Phormio  "  was  performed  on  January  15, 
being  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  coronation,  and 
the  "Adelphi,"  in  1728,  at  Christmas,  the  "Phormio" 
being  acted  in  the  previous  January.  In  January  1728,* 
there  was  a  repetition  of  the  "  Adelphi "  performed  in 
December,  and  in  the  second  prologue  there  is  an  allusion 
apparently  to  a  senic  representation  of  the  newly-finished 
building  of  the  new  dormitory.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
lines  that  the  scene  showed  the  buildiug  in  its  inchoate 
state,  neither  more  nor  less  finished  than  its  original. 

The  prologue  is  as  follows  : — 

Qua?  laceras  flevit  scenas  inopemque  paratum, 

Tectaque  curvata  vix  bene  fulta  trabe, 
Jam  posuit  questus,  fato  meliore,  novamque 

Ornavit  scenam  Musa,  novamque  domum. 
En  coram  ante  oculos  Collegi  hsec  mcenia  surgunt, 

Qiue  sibi  privata  struxit  alumnus  ope. 
En  conchae  statu  is  aptse  bis  quinqtie  futuris, 

Arcubus  en  infra  porticus  ampla  patet. 
Nostra,  videtis  adhuc,  sunt  picta  simillima  veris, 

Absolvit  totum  sed  neque  pictor  opus. 
Hie  interruptis  innascitur  ajdibus  herba, 

Hie  tegit  immundum  mcenia  pulcra  lutum. 
Hie  quoque  pendet  adhuc  stramen,  ne  frigore  Isedat, 

Imbribus  aut  nimiis  tertia  solvat  hyems. 
fassibus  hie  sequis  vos  usque  sequemur  alumni, 

Et  locus  ex  aequo  surget,  et  umbra  loci. 
Ver  aderit  felix,  jamque,  auguror,  instat,  utrumque 

Quod  tandem  optato  fine  coronat  opus. 


*  The  dates  of  the  plays  here  mentioned  are  according  to  the  "  old  style;" 
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The  Muse  that  lately  wept  her  tattered  scenes, 

Her  service  poor,  and  roof  that  tottering  leans, 

No  more  complains  ;  more  kindly  fates  in  store  ; 

New  is  the  home  she  decks,  and  new  this  floor. 

One  of  our  College  sons  before  your  eyes 

With  unpaid  art  has  bid  these  walls  arise  : 

Ten  niches  see  for  future  statues  made  ; 

Below,  an  arched  and  ample  colonnade ! 

And  still  our  artist  keeps  the  builder's  plan, 

Unfinished  yet  the  picture  he  began  ; 

Still  through  the  half-paved  floor  the  grass  grows  green, 

Though  fair  the  walls,  foul  mud  within  is  seen  ; 

Here  mattings  hang,  lest  frost  should  spoil  the  form, 

Or  a  third  winter  flood  with  drenching  storm. 

With  equal  steps  we'll  follow,  as  you  go, 

Shadow  and  substance  side  by  side  shall  grow  ; 

Kind  spring  will  soon  be  here,  full  soon,  I  ween, 

And  see  the  building  finished,  and  our  scene. 

F.  H.  F. 

^Epilogue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  xv.  December. 
Canthara  loquitur. 

Missa  peroratum  venio  paupercula  nutrix, 

Simplicis  et  munda3  sedulitatis  anus  ; 
Moribus,  ornatu,  atque  exceptis  excipiendis 

A  capite  ad  calcem  Canthara  vera  mera. 
Quin  ades,  0  bone  Fauste,  et  me  quoque  finge  puellam 

Pulcram,  habilem,  instructam,  mille  placere  modis. 
Lintea  num  fluitant  a  vertice  longa  ?  capillum 

Num  mihi  compressum  multa  retorquet  acus  ? 
Num  maculis  varior  majoribus  atque  minutis 

Collane  marmoreos  nudor  ad  usque  sinus. 
Amplo  circuitu  se  sublevat  Amphitheatrum, 

Dicite  septeno  num  stat  in  orbe  rigor  ? 
Ut  spe  lactamur  vetulae  !  nil  virgula  prodest, 

Nil  prosunt  artes,  improbe  Fauste,  tuae. 
Canthara  adhuc,  eadem  sum  Canthara,  vitta  tegebat 

Canos,  et  canos  nunc  quoque  vitta  tegit. 
Lenta  mihi  pendet  vestis  quae  lenta  pependit ; 

Et  pepla  ipsa  eadem  quae  rubuere  rubent. 


*  This  epilogue  has  no  date  except  December  xv.,  and  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  "  Lusus  Alteri  Westmonasterienses,"  but  the  wonderful 
spirit  and  excellence  of  the  translation  induces  me  to  print  it. 
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Ecce  !  idem  a  zona  pendet  mihi  cultus  anilis, 

Idem  in  turrito  vertice  nutat  apex. 
Torpet  iners  venis  etiamnum  sanguis  ;  in  ore 

Nee  pullinus  inest  dens,  neque  denticulus. 
Inque  genas  subiit  mihi  pilus  et  alter,  et  alter 

Lilia  quas  memini,  quas  decorasse  rosas. 
Nee  tamen  incuso  Parcas,  nee  questibus  eegris  . 

Ingemo  damnosum  me  minuisse  diem 
Restituet  lsetam  mihi  gratia  vestra  juventam. 

Plaudite,  vos  faciles. Canthara  non  anus  est. 

Poor  Nurse  is  sent  to  bid  you  all  good  by#, 
A  plain  but  neat  and  tight  old  woman. 
Except  what  should  excepted  be  you  know 
A  very  mere  old  Trot  from  top  to  toe. 
But  come,  dear  Faustus,  your  enchantments  here, 
And  make  e'en  me  a  blooming  maid  appear. 
To  look  with  beauty  and  to  move  with  ease, 
And  nicely  taught  a  thousand  ways  to  please. 

(She  waves  a  ivand.) 
Speak,  do  long  lappets  wanton  wave  in  air, 
Does  the  straight  cowl  press  down  my  auburn  hair  ? 
Are  patches  ranged  of  large  and  smaller  size  ? 
Bare  to  my  snowy  chest,  say,  does  my  bosom  rise  1 
My  spreading  hoop  raise  stiff  its  ample  sphere, 
A  sevenfold  arch,  an  Amphitheatre  ? 
Ah  !  conjuror  Faustus,  vain  thy  wand  and  skill, 
Nor  are  old  women  witches  when  they  will. 

(She  breaks  the  wand.) 
Old  as  I  was,  I  am,  whate'er  they  say, 
Grey  were  my  locks  before,  and  still  are  grey. 
No  strutting  hoop  my  dangling  clothes  bears  out, 
Eed  was,  and  red  remains  my  petticoat. 
My  old  wife's  trinkets  still  hang  jingling  down, 
The  same  the  nodding  of  my  steeple  crown  ; 
My  pulse  beats  slow,  and  dull;  my  teeth  are  gone  ; 
Not  one  colt's  tooth  is  left,  not  half  a  one. 
Hair  thinly  scattered  on  my  cheeks  there  grows 
"Where  bloomed  the  lily  once,  where  blushed  the  rose. 
Nor  yet  accuse  I  Fate,  or  rail  at  Time 
Whose  stealing  years  have  spoilt  my  former  Prime. 
Your  powerful  smiles  can  gladsome  youth  restore. 
If  you  applaud  her,  Nurse  is  old  no  more. 

In  1729,   the  "Amphitryon"  of  Plautus  was  performed, 
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and  the  prologue  refers  to  the  occupation  of  the  new 
dormitory. 

As  by  an  order  of  the  Chapter  dated  September  30,  1729, 
"  that  a  rough  partition  be  made,  and  the  old  dormitory 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  scholars  with  all  speed/' 
it  is  evident  that  the  old  building  was  still  occupied  in  the 
latter  part  of  1729.  So  from  the  same  document  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  new  one  was  nearly  ready.  Therefore  the 
change  was  probably  made  in  the  spring  of  1730. 

In  1730,  the  u  Ignoramus  "  was  acted  before  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  was  nine  years  old.  The  acting  of 
George  Lewis  was  so  admirable,  that  he  was  known  in  after 
life  as  Ignoramus  Lewis,  and  the  whole  play  was  so  well 
acted,  that  it  was  played  a  fourth  time  by  special  request. 

In  December,  1747,  "Ignoramus"  was  again  acted. 

In  1749,  but  the  date  is  not  certain,  the  "Phormio" 
was  acted. 

The  cast  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  names  of  G. 
Hobart,  afterwards  president  of  the  opera,  Samuel  Smith, 
successor  to  Hinchliffe,  as  Head-master,  W.  Bagot,  Robert 
Lloyd,  and  George  Colman  (the  elder). 

In  1751,  Elijah  Impey,  afterwards  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Calcutta,  was  captain.  He  spoke  the  prologue  to  the 
"Adelphi,"  at  Christmas  time. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio,"  in  1758,  was  spoken  by 
the  captain,  Edward  Salter,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  scenes  presented  by  Dr.  Markham,  and 
designed  by  "  Athenian"  Stuart. 

The  second  son  of  this  captain  delivered  fifty  years  later, 
in  1808,  the  prologue,  when  they  were  used  for  the  last 
time,  being  replaced  by  a  new  set  given  by  Dr.  Carey. 

The  prologue  to  the  "Adelphi,"  in  1759,  spoken  by  J. 
Hippisley  Cox,  captain,  is  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Lloydj 
and  commemorates  the  death  of  General  Wolfe. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Andria,"  in  1765,  laments  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  October  31,  in 
that  year. 

In  the  play  was  introduced  a  Latin  song, — a  translation 
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of  Swift's  "  Hey  my  kitten,,  my  kitten/'  by  the  Head-master, 
Dr.  Smith. 

In  an  undated  letter  from  Antony  Wilson,  elected  to 
Christchurch  in  17(35,  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  W.  Pratt, 
Dean  of  Cloyne,  he  says  : — 

"Dr.  Smith,  I  suppose,  in  compliment  to  the  general 
taste  for  singing  and  operas,  and  despairing  of  the  success 
of  the  drama  alone,  introduced  a  Latin  song  into  the  scene 
where  Mysis  has  the  child  in  her  arms.  'Tis  a  translation 
of  Dr.  Swift's  '  Hey  my  kitten,  my  kitten/  and  to  the  same 
tune."  Of  John  Eckersall's  Davus,  he  goes  onto  say: — 
"  The  play  went  off  pretty  well.  Mr.  Garrick  was  so  pleased 
with  Davus  (Eckersall),  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  the 
freedom  of  his  house."  Antony  Wilson  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald, 
Cyril  Jackson,  and  John  Randolph;  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.     Here  is  the  song  in  Latin  and  English  : — 

I. 

0  felicula  blanda, 

0  felicula  dulcis  ! 
0  mihi  semper  amanda 

Aliis  longe  prre  multis  ! 

II. 

Hie  ut  ad  astra  volamus 

Hie  ut  ad  inferiora, 
Hie  en  !  ut  imus,  redinius, 

Et  hie  in  orbem  sine  mora. 

III. 

Ubine  mi  puellule, 

Ubine  mi  cachinnator, 
Copia  tibi  mi  bellule 

Improbulo  nulla  datur. 

IV. 

Gemmula  bellula  cannula 

Nos,  saccharites  amoris 
Somno  compone  te  cunis, 

Et  ibiinus  illico  foris. 
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Hey  !  my  kitten,  my  kitten, 

Hey  !  my  kitten,  my  dearie, 
Such  a  sweet  pet  as  this 

Was  neither  far  nor  nearie. 

Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ; 

Here  we  go  down,  down,  down  ; 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
And  here  we  go  round,  round,  round.* 
*  #  # 

In  1774,  the  play  was  the  "  Phormio."  The  prologue 
was  spoken  by  Charles  Abbot,  captain,  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  throughout  a  humorous 
comment  on  Lord  Chesterfield's  "  Letters  to  his  Son/'  which 
had  been  published  in  that  year. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Eunuchus/'in  1777,  was  probably 
from  the  pen  of  Vincent,  and  was  spoken  by  Wingfield, 
afterwards  Under  and  Head  Master.  I  quote  it  as  a  specimen 
of  Vincent's  Latin  verse  composition  : — 

Cum  tandem  ingenio  pretium  dixere  Britanni, 

Histrio  nee  spretum  nomen,  ut  ante,  manet ; 
Quin  primi  juvenes  ipsi,  primeeque  puellse 

Interdum  ludos  exhibueie  domi  ; 
Quels  sese  haud  faro  adjungens  sapientior  setas 

Tltro  personas  induit  ipsa  novas  ; 
Felix,  ah,  vita?  sen  tire  impune  labores, 

Et  tantiim  in  scenis  posse  patrare  scelus  ; 
Non  ergo  pudeat  larvam  sumpsisse  virilem, 

Et  pueros  mores  fingere  posse  senum  ? 
Si  non  magnifico  cuncta  hsec  splendore  parantur, 

Nee  domus  ornatas  explicat  alta  fores, 
Fst  tamen,  est  aliquid,  vitium  ut  deforme.  docere, 

iEmula  quae  virtus  prsemia  jure  ferat  ; 
Atfectus  animi  varios  monstrare,  pericli 

Et  qui  plus  habeant  dicere,  quique  minus. 
At  vero  placeat  cui  latior  area,  fructum 

Rebus  adumbratis  qui  superesse  negat, 


*  The  remaining  two  English  stanzas  I  have  not  been  able  to  find. 
Though  in  the  letter  quoted  above  the  song  is  given  as  by  Dr.  Swift,  it 
does  not  appear  amongst  Dean  Swift's  published  works,  and  it  is  given 
with  the  change  of  "  kitten "  to  "  chicken "  in  the  later  edition  of 
11  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  by  John  Still,  an  Old  Westminster. 

2  i 
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Prodeat  in  scenam  vitse  ;  discriniina,  curas, 

Fortunseque  vices ;  denotet,  unde  fluant ; 
Sumere  personas  et  ponere  spectet  eundem, 

Temporis  ut  ratio  postulet,  atque  loci. 
Pissiniili  sed  honore  tamen  perssepe  ;  nee  illud 

Quod  scena  et  vitae  norma  pudica  probat. 
Primas,  h  c  melius  partes  qui  fingit,  habebit ; 

lllic,  qui  nunquam  dissimulanter  agit. 
llle  satis  felix  mores  ostendere  fictos, 

Pollice  cui  facili  nunc  faveatis,  erit. 
At  veram  in  vitam  quicunque  hie  exeat  apte, 

Plaudite  vos  illi,  si  nihil  artis  habet ! 

Since  Britons,  dull  no  more,  the  drama  prize  ; 

Since  for  a  higher  fame  no  actor  sighs  ; 

And  noble  lords,  and  gentle  ladies  gay, 

On  private  boards  the  mimic  scene  array  ; 

And  e'en  grave  sages  con  the  welcome  task, 

And  hide  awhile  their  wisdom  in  a  mask  : 

Why  should  we  blush  to  ape  the  wordling's  part, 

And  feign  the  passions  of  an  older  heart  ? 

What  ?  though  no  spacious  theatre  here  unfold 

Its  ample  portals,  proud  with  paint  and  gold  ; 

*Tis  something  sure  to  bare  sin's  hideous  form, 

To  show  how  virtue  soars  above  the  storm, 

The  various  passions  of  the  soul  t'  express, 

What  greater  risks  these  meet,  and  those  what  less  ; 

But  who  prefers  the  wider  range  of  life, 

And  sees  no  profit  in  the  shadowed  strife, 

Forth  let  him  pass  ;  the  cares,  the  dangers  know, 

And  Fortune's  changes  mark,  from  whence  they  flow  ; 

See  the  same  figure  with  a  different  face, 

As  circumstance  demands  the  change,  or  place  : 

Yet  the  applause  that  crowns  the  honest  cit, 

The  stage  would  render  hisses  from  the  pit  ; 

Here  the  skilled  hypocrite  the  palm  receives, 

But  there,  the  righteous  man  who  ne'er  deceives  ; 

Here  the  full  tide  of  your  applause  to  gain 

lie  only  hopes,  who  cunningly  can  feign  ; 

But  when  real  deeds  the  actor's  worth  disclose, 

Give  him  your  plaudits,  if  no  art  he  shows. 

F.  H.  F. 

Daring  these  years  there  are  constant  references  to  the 
American  War,  and  the  various  events  of  it. 
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In  1780,  the  fate  of  Major  Andre  is  commemorated  in 
the  prologue  to  the  "  Andria/'  spoken  by  John  Erskine, 
captain. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  in  1783,  spoken  by 
James  Wyld,  captain,  balloons  are  the  topic.  In  this 
year  the  first  balloon  had  been  sent  up  by  Etienne 
Montgolfier,  at  Paris. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  in  1789,  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by  the  mob  of 
Paris. 

In  1 790,  the  "  Phormio  "  was  acted.  There  were  present, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Prince  William,  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 
Carysfoot,  Burke,  Erskiue,  the  Attorney- General  Macdonald, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Kenyon.  The  prologue  was 
spoken  by  Henry  Wrottesley,  captain. 

The  " Ignoramus"  was  the  play  in  1793. 

In  1796  the  "  Aulularia "  of  Plautus  was  performed. 
The  prologue  was  spoken  by  John  Josias  Conybeare, 
captain. 

In  1798,  the  prologue  to  the  "  Andria"  was  spoken  by 
Elijah  Barwell  Impey,  captain,  and  the  performance  was 
followed  by  the  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  "  Rudens  " 
of  Plautus. 

To  the  ' '  Adelphi  "  of  1 800  there  are  two  prologues,  one 
spoken  by  the  captain,  John  Coke  Harding ;  the  second 
by  Edmund  Goodenough,  second  monitor,  before  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  containing  allusions  to  the  battles  of 
Camperdown  and  Nile,  and  the  Union  with  Ireland. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Andria,"  in  1802,  the  first 
prologue  under  Page,  as  Head-master,  was  spoken  by 
George  C.  V.  Vernon,  captain.  The  "  Defence  of  Public 
Education,"  by  Dean  Vincent,  is  alluded  to  in  the  lines : — 

Care  pater,  tua  vis  animi,  tua  vivida  virtus, 
Dextraque  in  has  pugnas  sufficit  una  tua. 

Dear  Sire,  thy  lively  wit's  enkindled  might, 
Thy  single  arm  suffices  for  such  fight. 
2  i  2 
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The  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  in  1804,  spoken  by 
H.  Smyth,  I  transcribe  as  being  an  epitome  of  what  school 
life  should  be,  and  what  life  at  Westminster  actually  was 
in  that  day.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dean  Jackson,  and  was 
written  when  the  Town  boys  had  gone  home  to  escape 
a  fever  which  had  broken  out,  the  King's  scholars 
remaining : — 

Stat  fortuna  donius  ;  fas,  cum  gravis  undique  visa  est 

Funesto  autumni  sidere  febris  agi, 
Fas  aliis  trepidasse  ;  at  nullo  victa  timore, 

Nee  domus  est  pueris  haec  viduata  suis. 
Una  tibi,  dilecte  pater,  saltern  una  relicta  est ; 

Tecum  servaret  quae  sua  castra,  cohors. 
Quid  mirum  ?     Scitis  quam  nos  sanctum  illud  Elizae 

Conjunctos  magno  fcedere  nomen  habet  ; 
Quam  nemo  est  nostrum  sua  qui  sibi  commoda  captet 

Privatim,  aut  fratres  deseruisse  velit, 
Turn  vero  hand  vita  est  nobis  obnoxia  morbis, 

Qualis  materno  ducitur  in  gremio  ; 
Sed  victus  somnusque  brevis,  sed  dura  laborum 

Lex,  et  deliciis  non  labe facta  salus. 
Cceli  esto  facies  qusecunque,  at  nil  minus  ista 

Assiduo  est  nobis  area  trita  pede  : 
Et  nos  qui  multa  volvit  se  flavus  arena 

Ipse  salutifero  Thamesis  amne  lavat. 
Hinc  alacres  animi,  et  rebus  vigor  aptus  agendis, 

Hinc  vegeto  semper  robore  membra  calent. 
Sed  trepidat  mater  nostra  haec  vicina  Suburrae 

Quod  nimium  urbanae  limina  faecis  ha  bent  ; 
Aere  quod  denso  premimur,  quod  denique  juxta 

Nescio  quae  nebulas  halet  aquosa  palus. 
Ah  !  modo  si  sciret  quam  pura  et  mobilis  aura 

Haec  spatia,  has  nostras  permeat  usque  domos  ; 
O  sanctae  sedes,  quibus  innutrita  juventus 

iEtatisque  lubens  fert  hyemisque  vices  ; 
Ergo  acres  spirant  Cauri,  turn,  credite,  cura  est 

Ut  large  aggesto  splendeat  igne  focus  ; 
Plus  calet  aequo  aestas  ?    Prompta  est  medicina  ;  fenestra 

Frangitur,  et,  si  non  sufficit  una,  duae. 
Sed  nimis  abripior  ;  vos  nunc  sinite  annua  vobis 

Cecropios  referat  scena  Latina  sales  ; 
Nee  studium  hoc  puerile  (etiam.si  caatera  desint) 
Nee  sinite  hie  solita  sit  sine  laude  labor. 
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Still  high  our  star  !    Late  in  the  fading  year 

When  deadly  fever  breathed  its  terrors  round  ; 

Others  might  tremble  !  unsubdued  by  fear 

The  College  kept  her  sons  on  charmed  ground  ; 

With  thee  there  still  remained  one  little  band, 

Loved  sire,  to  guard  their  camp  and  altar  flame. 

Why  marvel  ye,  who  know,  how  firmly  stand 

We  brethren  sworn  in  great  Eliza's  name, 

How  each  regardless  of  his  private  weal 

Shares  with  his  brother  Fortune's  praise  or  blame  ? 

Unlike  is  this  our  life  to  theirs  who  feel 

For  apron-strings  at  home  ;  a  feeble  growth  ! 

Hard  work  is  ours,  short  sleep,  and  frugal  meal, 

And  health  not  sapped  by  luxury  and  sloth. 

With  equal  zeal,  or  wet  or  dry  the  day, 

Assiduous  we  tread  the  football  green, 

And  Thames  that  rolls  along  its  *sandy  way 

^  ew  vigor  gives  with  waters  pure  and  clean. 

Hence  spirits  gay,  and  brains  sharp-set  for  work  ; 

Hence  too  with  lusty  warmth  our  bodies  glow. 

Does  some  fond  mother  dread  the  plagues  that  lurk 

Close  to  our  College  doors,  in  suburbs  low  ? 

The  air  too  thick  ?  or  from  some  marshy  lea 

Mists  that  exhale  with  noxious  gases  fraught  ? 

Ah  !  if  she  only  knew  how  pure  and  free 

Blows  through  this  chamber  night  and  day  the  draught ! 

Ah,  sacred  haunts  !  where  nurtured  into  men 

Blithe  bear  we  summer  drought  and  winter  sleet. 

Do  icy  north  winds  chill  the  air  ?    Why,  then 

With  larger  logs  the  blazing  fire  we  greet. 

Does  heat  oppress  ?    At  hand  the  remedy. 

We  smash  a  pane,  or  two  or  three,  if  fit  — 

But  hold,  enough  !    We  ask  you  now  to  see 

Our  Latin  play,  but  spiced  with  Attic  wit ; 

We  own  much  failing,  but  no  lack  of  zeal, 

So  to  your  wonted  favor  we  appeal. 

F.  H.  F. 

In  the  epilogue  the  following  lines  occur,  representing 
Buonaparte  under  the  figure  of  the  Persian,  and  England 
under  that  of  Athens,  and  alluding  to  his  representation  of 
England  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  : — 

*  There  were  no  steamboats  or  gasworks  in  those  days. 
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Syrus  loq. 

Ah  !  metuo  ;  scis  ipse  odiis  quibus  et  quibus  iris 

Persa  furit ;  quantas  intonet  ore  minas; 
"  Et  mihi,"  ait,  "  domitori  Asize,  mihi  qui  potui  unus 

Csetera,  quo  libitum  est  regria  onerare  jugo. 
Obstat  adhuc  vilis  plebecula,  turba  forensis, 

Qusestibus,  et  lucris  dedita  turba  suis  ?  " 

Sannio  loq. 

Ah !  depinxti  hominem  ad  vivum,  Syre  ;  novi  ego  Persara, 

Quam  sit  grand iloquus  semper  et  altitonans  ; 
Sed  timet  has  nostras,  et  quas  timet,  odit  Athenas  ; 

Obtinet  antiquum  ;  nil  moror,  obtineat. 
At,  Syre  mi,  nil  nuda  valent  sine  pondere  verba, 

Nee  pelagi  hisce  armis  quaaritur  imperium  ; 
Nautarum  virtute,  animisque  ad  fortia  natis, 

Atque  virum  valida  res  dirimenda  manu  est. 

Syrus  speaks. 

Ah  my  poor  heart !  thou  know'st  what  venomed  heat 
The  furious  Persian  breathes,  what  haughty  threats  ; 
"  And  this  to  me,"  he  says,  "  who  Asia  tamed, 
Who  by  my  single  word  give  crowns  at  will  ! 
Dare  a  vile  race  of  traders  on  th'  exchange, 
And  shopmen  peddling  in  their  stores,  stop  me  ?  " 

Sannio  speaks. 

Ay,  to  the  life  you've  hit  him  ;  well  I  know 
The  Persian,  and  his  blustering,  boastful  talk  : 
Yet,  sooth,  he  fears  our  Athens,  and  he  hates  her. 
Praggart  !  as  ever  ;  let  him  swagger  on. 
Why,  my  dear  Syrus,  weightless  words  are  nought, 
Such  weapons  win  not  empire  o'er  the  seas  ; 
'Tis  for  brave  tars  ;  souls  born  for  gallant  deeds  ; 
And  the  strong  arm  of  men  to  settle  this. 

F.  H.  F. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "Phormio"  of  1805,  spoken  by 
Leveson  V.  Vernon,  captain,  Lord  Nelson's  famous  signal 
before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  is  thus  rendered  : — 

Fungi 
Anglia  confidit  muuere  quemque  suo. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "  Eunuchus,"  spoken  by  Thomas 
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Clayton  Glyn,  captain,  the  death  of  Archbishop  Markham 
is  lamented.  He  was  the  fourth  Head- master  from 
Busby. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi  "  in  1808  was  spoken  by 
Edmund  Montague  Salter,  son  of  the  Salter  who,  fifty 
years  before,  had  spoken  the  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio  " 
of  1758.  It  is  taken  up  with  references  to  the  new  scenes 
designed  by  the  Grecian  antiquary,  Mr.  Stuart,  thence 
called  "Athenian  Stuart."  The  old  scenes  presented  in 
1758  by  Dr.  Markham  were  used  this  year  for  the  last 
time. 

In  1809  the  new  scenes  were  first  used,  and  the  prologue 
to  the  "Phormio,"  this  year,  spoken  by  Granville  V.  Vernon, 
captain,  describes  them.  They  were  given  by  Dr.  Carey, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  St.  Asaph.  The  epilogue 
of  this  year  is  an  exposition,  of  the  "  O.P."  riots.  These 
were  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  admission  to 
the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  rioters  paid  at  the 
door,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  pit,  made  with  their 
tongues,  hands,  and  feet,  by  cat-calls,  horns,  and  other 
means,  such  a  din  that  the  players  were  inaudible,  and  the 
respectable  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the  theatre.  Mr. 
Kemble  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  old  prices. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Eunuchus  "  in  1812  there  is  an 
allusion  to  Napoleon's  exclamation  to  his  officers  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  :  "  Voila  un  beau  soleil, 
c'est  le  soleil  d'Austerlitz ";  and  to  his  bulletin  issued 
after  the  battle.  Napoleon  is  caricatured  in  the  character 
of  Gnatho,  the  bragging  soldier. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  "Andria"  in  1815,  spoken  by 
G.  V.  Vernon,  captain,  the  first  Christmas  after  the  battle 
of    Waterloo,     the    Duke    of     Wellington     is    mentioned 


as 


Totius  orbis  pariter  et  patriae  suae 
Arthurius,  idem  pacis  et  belli  arbiter. 

Arthur,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war 
To  all  the  world,  and  to  his  country  too. 
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Waltzing,  then  lately  introduced,  is  also  alluded  to  : 

et  pares  Ionicis 

Motus  chorese,  proh  pudor  !  Germanicae. 

like  th'  Ionian  dance 

The  wanton  waltzes  of  the  German  race. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Eunuchus,"  1816,  spoken  by- 
Robert  B.  Bourne,  captain,  is  principally  taken  up  with 
allusions  to  Dr.  W.  Yincent,  late  Dean,  who  had  died 
December  21st,  1815,  having  passed  his  life  from  the  age 
of  seven,  with  the  exception  of  five  years  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  pupil  or  master  at  Westminster  School, 
until  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  A  com- 
pliment is  also  paid  to  Dean  Ireland,  founder  of  the  Latin 
verse  prize  at  Westminster,  and  of  four  scholarships  at 
Oxford.  Also  to  Dr.  William  Carey,  late  Head-master, 
who  was  present,  and  who  died  September  13th,  1846, 
having  given  in  trust  a  munificent  benefaction  of  £20,000  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christchurch,  for  the  support  of 
students  elected  from  Westminster  to  that  college. 

There  was  no  play  in  1817,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte;  nor  in  1818,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  prologue  to  the  "Adelphi"  in  1819  laments  the 
death  of  Dr.  William  Page,  Head-master  since  December, 
1814,  and  Under-master  from  December,  1812,  to  that 
year. 

In  1820  the  play  would  have  been  again  omitted,  owing 
to  the  death  of  George  III.,  on  the  29th  January  in  that 
year,  but  for  the  kind  interference  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  persuaded  the  King  to  desire  that  the  play  should  go 
on.  The  Duke  was  present  on  the  second  night.  The 
prologue  was  spoken  by  the  captain,  Egerton  Y.  Yernon. 

The  year  1822  was  the  centenary  of  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  dormitory,  April  24,  1722.  The  prologue 
to  the  "  Eunuchus,"  written  by  G.  H.  Bull,  spoken  by 
W.     J.   Early  Bennett,  captain,   commemorates    the    fact. 
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The  epilogue  is  an  amusing  skit  on  the  English  habit  of 
giving  dinners  on  all  occasions.     Gnatho  is  made  to  say : 

Anglia  vix  staret  regno,  secreta  ministri 
Si  sibi  non  inter  pocula  consulerent. 

Scarce  would  the  realm  be  safe,  did  ministers 
Omit  those  secret  counsels  o'er  their  wine. 

"  Sea-kale  "  is  alluded  to  as  the  "  olus  novum  "  of  the 
"  Corycii  senes  " — the  "Horticultural  Society/'  who  had 
lately  brought  this  herb  into  use.     Whitebait  in  the  line — 

Seu  nitida  albescat  turba  minuta  cute 

Or  the  small  fry  make  white  (the  dish)  with  glittering  scale, 

Again  : 

fercula  cocta 

Ad  naturale,  ad  Maintenon,  adve  niodum 

dishes  cooked 

Au  naturel,  a  la  Maintenon,  or  a  la  mode. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Eunuchus  "  in  1826,  spoken  by 
Joseph  Anstice,  captain,  alludes  to  the  illness  and  absence 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  duke  died  three  weeks  after- 
wards. There  is  a  feeling  note  by  the  editors  of  the 
1 '  Lusus  A.  ~W."  which  is  here  inserted  : 

Those  only  who  remember  the  rude  and  unattractive  appearance  of  the 
college  theatre,  with  its  hard  benches  covered  with  coarse  baize,  lighted, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  argand  lamp,  with  flaring  tallow  candles  ; 
and  the  passage  from  the  house  of  the  Head-master  through  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  often,  in  those  days  of  severe  winters,  through  a  foot's  depth  of 
snow,  to  hear  a  Latin  play  interesting  only  to  the  higher  class  of  scholars, 
performed  by  inexperienced  boys — they  who  remember  these  things  can 
best  appreciate  the  kindly  nature  of  the  Prince,  who  never  allowed  any 
obstacle  but  the  most  urgent  business  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  annual 
visit  to  the  Westminster  Play. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio "  in  1829,  spoken  by 
George  Day,  captain,  is  noticeable  for  its  defence  of  the 
modern  costumes  then  worn  by  the  actors.  The  defence 
urges  that  the  Athenian  costume  was  not  understood  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  that  Grecian  costumes  would  hamper 
the  freedom  of  action ;  but,  nevertheless,  ten   years  after- 
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wards  they  were  most  successfully  introduced  by  Dr. 
Williamson,  Head-master.  The  epilogue  is  a  singularly 
amusing  one,  dealing  with  the  introduction  of  the  u  New 
Police  "  by  Mr.  Peel.  Hegio,  Cratinus,  and  Crito  are  repre- 
sented sitting  as  magistrates,  and  investigating  crimes  and 
nuisances  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  London 
University,  lately  established  on  the  principle  of  freedom 
from  religious  tests,  comes  first.  Sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
gin-drinking,  adulteration  of  coffee  with  Indian  corn  are 
likewise  brought  forward. 

In  1830  the  death  of  George  IV.  prevented  the  play. 

In  1831  the  "Andria"  was  performed.  The  prologue 
was  spoken  by  Thomas  Edward  Morris,  captain.  The 
epilogue  is  on  the  subject  of  "  brute  actors/'  who  (Ducrow's 
exhibition  at  Astley's  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  assertion) 
are  said  to  attract  more  attention  than  the  drama  itself. 
The  degeneracy  of  the  stage  had  at  that  time  long  been 
lamented.  At  the  conclusion,  the  schedule  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  abolishing  rotten  boroughs,  is  brought  in. 

Passing  on  to  1834,  we  find  an  allusion  in  the  prologue 
to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  took  place  October  16  of  that  year.  It  was  spoken 
by  G.  E.  V*.  H.  Yernon,  captain.  There  is  a  second 
prologue,  spoken  also  by  the  captain  on  the  third  night  of 
the  representation  before  King  William  IV.  Prince  George 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were  also  present. 
Before  leaving  the  theatre  the  King  took  the  hand  of  the 
captain,  presenting  at  the  same  time  £100  to  the  "  Cap," 
and  asked  for  an  additional  week's  holiday.  As  this  is  the 
first  time  the  "  Cap "  has  been  mentioned,  it  should  be 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  have  not  been  at 
Westminster  School,  that,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  play,  which  are  large,  it  is  customary  for  the  visitor 
of  highest  rank  to  rise  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epilogue, 
and  ask  the  Captain  for  a  "  Cap."  A  trencher  cap  is  handed 
to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  other  caps  to  other  members 
of  the  audience.  These  are  handed  round  and  presently 
returned,  containing  bank-notes  and  gold,  the  contributions 
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of  old  Westminsters  and  friends  present.  The  play  in  this 
year  would  never  have  taken  place  but  for  what  some  might 
call  the  daring  impudence  of  one  of  the  Town  boys.  On 
account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Dean 
had  prohibited  the  play,  and  so  far  as  that  illustrious 
dignitary,  or  the  Head-master,  had  voices  in  the  matter,  it 
was  settled.  Captain  and  monitors  resignedly  gave  up  the 
parts  in  which  they  had  expected  to  shine,  and  pocketed 
their  disappointment  as  well  as  they  could.  But  there  was 
one,  Hudson,  in  the  school,  a  page  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
whom  neither  the  prohibition  of  the  Dean,  nor  the  stern 
decision  of  the  Head-master,  could  repress.  This  boy  sat 
down  and  indited  a  letter  to  the  King  himself,  not  through 
any  private  secretary  or  third  person.  He  condescended  to 
take  none  but  the  King  into  his  confidence.  And  this  bold 
step  was  crowned  with  success.  The  King  immediately 
desired  that  the  play  should  proceed,  and  himself  came  to 
see  it.  Queen  Adelaide  was  very  desirous  to  come  too,  and 
would  have  done  so,  but  was  prevented  by  a  very  severe 
cold. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Andria"  in  1835,  Davus  is 
brought  on  the  stage  sitting  as  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner; 
Simo  and  Chremes  as  magistrates;  Sosia  as  beadle;  Dromo 
and  Mysis  as  male  and  female  paupers  ;  and  the  whole  com- 
position is  a  satire  on  the  harshness  and  cruelty  with  which 
the  changes  in  the  Poor  Law  were  at  this  time  carried  out. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Adelphi "  in  1836,  Syrus,  Micio, 
and  Sostrata  are  represented  as  persuading  Demea  to  quit 
Athens,  and  accompany  them  in  an  aerial  car  to  Bristol, 
where  the  British  Association  had  its  meetings.   In  the  line — 

Est  etiaru  plaustrum  Bristoliense  volans, 

There  is  too  the  Bristol  Flying  car — 

there  is  an  allusion  to  a  carriage  called  the  "  Bristol  char- 
volant,"  which  was  drawn  by  two  or  more  gigantic  kites. 
The  inventor  was  Mr.  G.  Pocock.  The  rate  obtained  was 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  subsequently  eighteen.  Perfect 
control  was  obtained  by  means  of  reins,  which  enabled  the 
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kites  to  be  so  turned  that  a  side  wind  could  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

The  epilogue  to  the  "  Phormio  "  is  on  railways. 

The  "  Eunuchus  "  of  1839  was  the  first  play  in  which 
Greek  dresses  were  worn.  The  prologue  was  spoken  by 
W.  F.  Glyn,  captain. 

In  the  prologue  of  1840,  spoken  by  Granville  Henry 
Somerset,  captain,  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
November  21,  is  alluded  to. 

In  1841  there  was  no  play,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  George  Preston,  Second  master. 

In  1842  the  prologue  to  the  "Adelphi"  was  spoken  by 
John  Young  Seagrave,  captain,  and  written  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Kynaston.     It  is  here  quoted  at  length  :  — 

Interniissa  *  diu  cum  Saturnalia  rursus, 

Festaque  in  antiqua  sint  recolenda  domo, 
Quid  facimus  pueri,  quels  luctu  affusa  recenti 

Scena  choro  amissum  claraat  abesse  patrem  ? 
Dignumt  etenim  efflemus  cui  nostra  aulaea  premantur 

Nunc  iterura,  et  tacitis  procubet  umbra  focis. 
Ipse  tamen,  Koma  iEtnilium  cum  fleret,  Adelphos, 

Quas  habuit,  tumulo  prsetulit  Afer  opes  : 
Nee  puduit  natum,  ferales  tibia  cantus 

Cum  daret,  adsuetis  dedoluisse  jocis. 
Tu  quoque,  care  senex,  tu,  dum  tibi  vita  manebat, 

Tu  comes,  ingeniis  tu  quoque  fautor  eras  ! 
Virtus  Scipiadaa,  et  mitis  sapientia  Lseli, 

Convenit  in  titulos  nomen  utrumque  tuos. 
Quot  sumus  experti  nuper  discrimina  rerum  ! 

Funera  quae  secum,  quas  tulit  annus  opes  ! 
Jam  novus  J  Arsacia  Pacorus  se  jactat  in  aula, 

Strataque  barbarico  proterit  ossa  solo  ; 


*  The  play  had  been  omitted  in  the  previous  year  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Preston,  Under-master  since  1826. 

t  In  the  present  year  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  had  died, 
and  these  and  the  following  lines  refer  to  him. 

X  This  was  the  year  of  the  Afghan  War  ;  of  the  evacuation  of  Cabul, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  British  force  under  General  Elphinstone,  and 
of  the  recapture  of  that  capital  by  Sir  Geo.  Pollock  ;  also  of  the 
Chinese  War. 
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Jam  fugit,  et  foribus  vexilla  affixa  superbis 

Deserit,  Angliaco  deripienda  duci  ! 
Nunc  juga  detrectant  animosi  in  littore  Seres  ; 

A  urea  victricem  nunc  capit  unda  ratem. 
Vivitur,  ah  !  tanquam  in  scena,  ad  partesque  vocandi 

Quisque  suas — eheu  !  fabula  quanta  sumus  ! 
Stare  loco  nescit  vita  ;  atque  hue  cursitat,  illuc, 

Mobilis,  human  a  non  retinenda  nianu. 
^Emilium  qui  flet  eyenea  voce  sepultum, 

Exequias  vates  praecinit  ipse  suas  : 
Vivite  felices  vosmet  !  suprema  patronos 

Qua?  plausisse  jubent  vota,  valere  jubent ! 

Banished  so  long  from  this  time- honored  Hall, 

Once  more  our  annual  gala  we  recall ; 

And  can  such  be  of  filial  grief  the  tone  ? 

(For  all  our  players  mourn  a  parent  gone) 

More  fit  for  one  so  worthy  tears,  had  been 

The  hanging  curtain,  and  the  darkened  scene  ! 

Yet  whilst  Rome  wept  iEmilius,  at  his  grave 

Terence  the  tribute  of  Adelphi  gave, 

And  shamed  not,  whilst  the  flute's  sad  notes  arose, 

"With  wonted  merriment  the  dirge  to  close. 

So  thee  we  mourn  !  whilst  life  was  thine,  revered, 

Whose  smiles  rewarded,  and  whose  presence  cheered  ; 

Whose  stern  resolve,  with  wisdom  tempered  kind, 

Laelius  and  Scipio  in  one  name  combined. 

How  fraught  with  chances  strange  the  year  that's  past ! 

Carnage  !  and  conquest  carnage  following  fast ! 

A  ruthless  savage  Cabul's  palace  owns, 

Grinning  he  treads  o'er  British  soldiers'  bones  : 

Now,  now,  he  flies  ;  pursuing  Britons  wait 

To  tear  our  banners  from  his  shameless  gate. 

N  ext  fatuous  China  England's  Empire  spurns, 

Straight  to  the  Yellow  Main  her  navy  turns. 

The  world  is  but  a  stage  ;  where  all  must  play 

Their  parts  when  called  ; — mere  actors  of  the  day  ! 

Life  knows  no  calm  ;  borne  by  conflicting  tides 

This  way  and  that, — it  mocks  at  human  guides. 

The  bard  whose  strains  iEniilius's  death  bemoan, 

Swanlike,  but  sings  the  prelude  to  his  own. 

Be  yours,  kind  friends,  of  life  th'  unclouded  view  ! 

And  give  us  plaudits,  whilst  we  give  adieu. 

F.  H.  F. 
The  epilogue  is  by  the  same  accomplished  scholar. 
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In  1843  the  " 
play — the  first  I 

Phormio 

Demipho 

Antipho 

Geta 

Dorio     . . . 

Chremes... 

Phcedria 

Davus    . . . 

Sophrona 

Nausistrata 

Hegio     . . . 

Cratinus 

Crito 


Phormio  "  was  performed.    The  cast  of  this 
had  ever  seen — I  give  here  in  memoriam: — 

Frederick  H.  Cooper. 

F.  G.  Adolphus  Williams. 
Charles  James  Fuller. 
James  Grenville  Smyth. 
Egerton  Kobert  Glyn. 
John  Rich. 

Lewis  Antony  Cramer, 
William  Lilley  Smith. 
George  Downing  Bowles. 
Gower  W.  Randolph. 

G.  Octavius  Edwards. 
Frederick  A.  Goodenough. 
Edmund  Charles  Burton. 


The  prologue  was  spoken  by  Frederick  Addington 
Goodenough,  captain.  The  epilogue,  on  the  subject  of 
homoeopathy,  was  written  by  J.  J.  Randolph. 

In  1846  there  was  no  play.  Some  question  had  arisen 
as  to  its  suppression,  but  a  memorial  was  signed  by  nearly 
six  hundred  old  Westminsters,  and  presented  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  to  Dean  Buckland,  in  July,  1847.  The  Dean, 
in  consequence,  gave  orders  for  the  continuance  of  the  play, 
and  the  performance  of  the  "  Adelphi"  in  1847  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert. 

There  were  two  prologues,  both  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  G-. 
Liddell,  the  Head-master.  The  first,  spoken  by  Hervey 
Yaughan  Williams,  captain,  discusses  and  refutes  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  continuance  of  the  play. 

In  the  second,  delivered  also  by  Hervey  Vaughan 
Williams,  after  a  reference  to  the  fostering  care  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Prince  is  complimented  as  following  in  her 
footsteps,  and  the  Queen  is  thanked  for  her  munificent 
donation  to  the  late  improvements  in  College  : — 

Cujus  munificentia 
Jam  sumus  ornati  nuper,  ut  banc  nostram  Scholam, 
Quae  tot  tantosque  in  ejus  consilia  viros 
Submisit  res  ad  ordinandas  publicas, 
Nova  incrementa  mox  daturam  in  "  Patriae 
Populique  "  fructum  spes  est,  dum  "  juvet  Deus." 
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by  whose  lavish  gift 
So  graced  of  late  we've  been,  that  this  our  School, 
Which  to  her  councils  hath  so  many  sent, 
Such  noble  workers  in  the  public  weal, 
Conceives  the  hope  new  scions  soon  to  bear 
For  Fatherland  and  People,  if  God  aid. 

F.  H.  F. 

The  play  had  been  already  acted  on  its  regular  nights, 
December  13,  16,  20,  but  a  fourth  representation  took  place 
during  the  holidays  on  the  30th  December,  at  which  Prince 
Albert  was  present. 

To  receive  him,  an  awning  was  raised  from  the  door  of 
the  Head-master's  house  to  that  of  the  dormitory.  The 
floor  of  the  passage  was  covered  with  matting,  and  the 
twelve  almsmen,  with  lighted  tapers,  were  ranged  on  each 
side. 

When  the  Prince  entered  College,  four  Queen's  scholars 
walked  backwards  before  him  with  wax  tapers  in  their 
hand,  preceded  by  two  vergers ;  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
Dr.  Buckland,  and  the  Head-master,  Dr.  Liddell,  accom- 
panied the  Prince.  The  epilogue,  recording  the  incidents 
of  a  contested  election,  was  written  by  J.  J.  Eandolph.  As 
Hegio,  I  spoke  the  valedictory  lines  to  the  Prince  quoted 
here : — 

Denique,  si  nostros  vos  qui  spectastis  Adelphos, 

Utcumque  insulsis  diuiicuere  modis 
Si  nonnulla  tamen  fuerit  percepta  voluptas 

Quani  mos  consuetus  gignit  amorque  loci, 
Este,  precor,  memores,  quanto  indulgentia  celsi 

Principis  hanc  nostram  tollat  honore  domum 
Auspicio  quali,  quam  faustoque  omine  alumnis 

Reginse  consors  Regius  adfuerit. 

"  Vivat  Regina  et  Princeps,"  vox  una  per  aulara 
Clamitet,  et  resonet  "  Principem  *  avita  domus. 

One  farewell  word  !     Ye,  who  have  watched  to-night 
Whate'er  its  faults,  our  Play,  Adelphi  hight ; 
Still  if  some  feelings  thrill  you,  which  arise 
From  this  loved  spot  and  long-familiar  ties, 
Reflect  how  great  the  noble  Prince's  grace  ! 
And  what  exalted  honor  crowns  this  place  ! 
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How  bright  an  omen  for  these  blest  retreats 

When  our  Queen's  Consort  her  Queen's  scholars  meets  ! 

Long  live  the  Queen  and  Prince  !  one  shout  from  all  ! 

And  let  "  Prince  "  echo  through  th'  ancestral  Hall !      F.  H.  F. 

I  stood  between  Syrus  and  Geta,  with  a  thick  scroll  of 
paper  in  my  hand.  At  the  word  "  principem/'  I  made  a 
dashing  flourish  with  this  in  the  air.  I  had  carefully  re- 
hearsed this  flourish,  when  alone  at  home,  but  forgot  that 
close  at  my  right  Syrus  would  stand,  so  that,  in  performing 
this  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  I  struck  Syrus  a  very 
hard  blow  across  the  face.  The  end  was,  however,  too  near 
to  make  this  little  mistake  of  consequence.  That  end  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety  by  us  all.  When 
it  was  intimated  to  us  that  the  Prince  wished  a  fourth 
performance,  one  of  the  first  questions  that  presented  itself 
was,  "  Would  he  ask  for  a  cap  ?  "  Some  thought  he  would, 
especially  as  so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  had  to  be 
undergone  to  please  him.  Not  a  few  of  the  actors  had  to 
travel  long  distances,  and  all  had  to  forego  some  part  of 
their  vacation.  Others  said  that  no  one  would  inform  him 
of  the  custom.  But  we  could  obtain  no  intimation  of  what 
his  intentions  were.  The  general  opinion,  however,  was, 
that  he  would  contribute,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly 
give  less  than  £100. 

As  I  concluded  the  last  line,  there  was  a  moment  of 
anxious  suspense.  It  was  soon  over.  The  Prince  rose  and 
retired  from  the  theatre.  There  was  no  longer  room  for 
hope.  With  feelings  of  gloom,  we  wended  our  way  to  our 
several  destinations.  There  was  no  supper,  no  reunion  of 
any  kind.  It  was  so  unlike  the  after-part  of  all  other  play 
nights. 

The  prologue  to  the  "Phormio"  of  1848,  written  by 
H.  G.  Liddell,  spoken  by  Newton  R.  Smart,  captain, 
laments  the  fever  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
had  broken  out  at  Westminster,  and  caused  the  death  of 
two  Queen's  scholars.  The  epilogue  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  Chartists,  who  this  year  threatened  to  come  in  mass  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  force  a  petition  upon  them  for 
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a  new  constitution.     The  stringent  measures  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  prevented  any  tumult  or  loss  of  life. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Adelaide,  Queen  Dow- 
ager, there  was  no  play  in  1849.  In  1850  the  prologue, 
spoken  by  William  Henry  Bennett,  captain,  written  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  refers  to  her  death,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Canon  Milman  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
of  Archdeacon  Bentinck  and  the  Oriental  scholar,  Cureton, 
to  Prebendal  stalls. 

The  prologue  of  1851,  spoken  by  William  George  Armit- 
stead,  captain,  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  contains 
a  reference  to  the  first  Crystal  Palace.  The  epilogue,  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Bull,  one  to  the  Bloomer  costume.  On  the 
third  night  Prince  Albert  attended. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  in  1852,  written  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  spoken  by  William  Francis  Twiss, 
captain,  is  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is 
quoted  here  in  full : — 

Ergo  perpetuus  tumulo  sopor  opprimit  Ilium 

Cui  quis  sperarit  posse  videre  parem  ? 
I  quocumque  velis,  eadem  sonat  undique  fama, 

E  vivis  primura  deperiisse  virum. 
Hoc  referunt  flavas  ubi  Ganges  volvit  arenas, 

Thuriferoque  Indum  spirat  odore  nemus. 
Hoc  Lusitanis  ubi  surgunt  littora  saxis, 

Et  seram  aspiciunt  sole  cadente  diem  : 
Hoc,  quse  tot  meminit  ssevas  Hispania  pugnas, 

Redditaque  ut  fas  est— civibus  anna  suis  ; 
Hoc  ubi  Belgarum  flavescit  campus  aristis, 

Pacatique  orbis  fcedera  commemorat. 
Nee  tamen  hoc  totum  est,  gentes  tot  ubique  locorum 

Certatim  laudes  concelebrare  viri 
Sunt,  qui  se  jactent  oequos  egisse  triumphos, 

Quos  majore  quid  em  gloria  voce  sonet. 
Quis  tamen  ex  illis  omni  tarn  labe  carebat 

Cui  non  fama  aliqua,  dedecorata  nota  ? 
Hie  crudelis  erat  ;  studio  hie  flagrabat  habendi ; 

Hunc  malus  imperii  sollicitabat  amor. 
At  nostri  titulos  non  invida  lingua  virorum, 

Nee  damnosa  potest  extenuare  dies : 
At  pudor  et  virtus  socium  sibi  vindicat  Ilium 
Et  sincera  fides,  nee  temeratus  Honor  ! 
2   k 
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Simplicitas  morum  tanta  ut  sine  fraude  liceret 

Acria  Komani  verba  referre  viri : 
"  Dissimulare  nefas  ;  mea  sic  domus  sedificetur, 

Omnibus  ut  pateant  omnia  quicquid  agam." 
Horrida  seu  latis  disponeret  agmina  campis, 

Corpora  seu  vellet  fessa  novare  suis ; 
Nil  adeo  magnum  ut  complecti  mente  nequiret ; 

Nil  adeo  parvum  quin  daret  huic  operam. 
"  Quicquid  agi  debet,  totis  age  viribus  "  ;  ista. 

Constanter  norma  vivere  certus  erat. 
Fecisse  officium  summa  Illi  gloria  ;  summum, 

Non  sibi,  sed  PatriaB  consuluisse,  decus. 
Hunc  igitur  tanquam  mceret  Regina  parentem, 

Hunc  Patria  haud  falso  pressa  dolore  gemit. 
Hunc  licet  et  nobis  tenui  decorare  Camoena  ; 

Addere  sic  magno  munera  parva  Duci. 
Sin  leviore  quidem  miscentur  seria  ludo, 

Haec  saltern  antiquo  more  probare  licet. 
Fabula  qua3  prodit,  nata  est,  dum  maxima  Roma 

Prosequitur  Paulli  funera  moesta  sui ; 
Dein  nostram  redit  in  scenam,  volventibus  annis, 

Ut  Wolfi  exequias  Anglia  tristis  obit ; 
Tertia  sors  restat— vocat  illam  tertius  Heros, 

Te,  Wolfi,  major,  major  et  JEmilio. 

And  does  the  grave's  unbroken  slumber  weigh 

On  Him,  whose  peer  we  dare  not  hope  to  see  ? 
Go  where  thou  wilt,  consenting  voices  say, 

"  Dead  is  the  Flower  of  all  Humanity." 
So  runs  the  word  by  Ganges'  yellow  sand, 

Where  Indian  forests  wave  a  perfumed  breeze  ; 
So  too,  where  Lusitania's  rocky  strand 

Looks  towards  the  setting  sun  and  western  seas  ; 
So,  where  Sispania  tells  of  many  a  fight, 

And  of  her  sons  restored  by  him  to  arms  ; 
So,  where  rich  Belgium  with  her  corn-fields  bright 

Attests  the  Peace  that  hushed  the  world's  alarms. 
Nor  this  the  crown,  that  through  the  world-wide  globe 

All  tongues  unite  to  hymn  the  hero's  praise. 
Others  not  less  have  earned  the  victor's  robe, 

Whose  name  e'en  louder  notes  of  glory  raise. 
But  which  of  these  from  blame  was  all  removed  ? 

Whose  scutcheon  was  not  by  some  tarnish  blurred  ? 
This  one  was  cruel,  that  one  lucre  loved  ; 

A  frantic  lust  of  Empire  swayed  a  third, 
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Our  lost  one's  titles  neither  envious  spite 

Nor  time,  that  spoileth  all,  can  e'er  despoil ; 
Pure  truth  and  virtue  claim  him  for  their  knight, 

Faith  never  broken,  honor  free  from  soil. 
His  life  so  artless,  that  its  simple  mode 

The  Roman's  stirring  words  had  rendered  clear — 
"  Curse  on  all  cloaks  !     So  built  be  my  abode, 

That  in  full  view  my  every  act  appear  ! " 
His  ample  thought  could  grasp  the  largest  cares, 

And  none  so  small  escaped  his  eagle  quest ; 
If  on  the  plain  he  ranged  his  bristling  squares, 

Or  planned  his  weary  soldiers  food  and  rest. 
"  Whate'er  thou  hast,  that  do  with  all  thy  might." 

This  was  his  law, — his  life's  unfaltering  tone  ; 
Duty  with  him  was  glory,  and  the  hour 

That  gave  his  country  honor,  gave  his  own. 
Hence  mourns  our  Queen,  as  daughter  for  a  sire ; 

Hence  a  dark  cloud  o'ershadows  all  the  state ; 
And  well  may  grief  our  humble  Muse  inspire, 

To  pay  her  little  tribute  to  the  Great. 
Though  this  sad  dirge  preludes  a  merrier  verse, 

Let  ancient  use  your  prejudice  o'ercome  : 
Our  play  to-night  first  pleased,  when  round  the  hearse 

Of  Paullus  wept  the  crowds  of  mighty  Rome — 
Long  ages  passed  ;  again,  upon  this  stage 

When  England  mourned  her  martyred  Wolfe  'twas  shown; 

The  Hero  third,  for  whom  we  ope  the  page, 
Greater  than  Paullus,  and  than  Wolfe  we  own. 

F.  H.  F. 

In  1853  there  was  no  play,  owing  to  a  domestic  loss  by 
the  Head-master. 

In  1854  the  prologue  to  the  "  Eunuchus,"  written  by  the 
Head-master,  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  was  spoken  by  John 
Frederick  Dickson,  captain.  It  laments  the  death  of  Henry 
Fynes  Clinton,  author  of  "  Fasti  Hellenici  Graaci  et  Romani" 
(Greek  and  Roman  Annals),  and  of  Hervey  Yaughan 
Williams,  and  refers  to  the  battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and 
Inkerman,  and  to  Lord  Raglan,  an  old  Westminster,  who 
was  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  epilogue  in  "  Latin  Elegiacs  "  is  the  joint  composition 
of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Weare,  Under-master,  and  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Marshall,  Master  of  the  Fifth  Form.     The  usual  playful 
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form  of  epilogue  was  not  adopted,  on  account  of  the  feeling 
of  despondency  which  the  state  of  the  English  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  hardships  they  were  suffering  during  the 
winter  in  the  Crimea,  produced  on  the  minds  of  all. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio,"  in  1853,  written  by  the 
Head-master,  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  post  in  September  of  this  year,  was  spoken  by  William 
W.  Follett,  captain,  and  contains  lines  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Phillimore,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  most  ardent 
supporter  of  Westminster  School ;  also  to  Lord  Raglan, 
General  Markham,  and  others  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  Westminster 
Memorial. 

The  epilogue,  by  James  Mure,  Esq.,  is  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  law  reforms,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fictitious  per- 
sonages, John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

In  1857  the  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  written  by  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  spoken  by  Henry  Lewis  Thompson, 
captain,  contains  references  to  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  to 
the  new  scenes  which  had  been  presented  this  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  R.A.,  an  eminent  architect  and  an  old 
Westminster,  who  designed  them,  and  superintended  the 
painting,  reconstruction,  and  lighting  of  the  entire  stage 
decorations.  The  scenes  exhibited  a  view  of  Athens  and  the 
Gulf  of  Salamis. 

The  two  former  sets,  from  the  designs  of  Athenian  Stuart, 
had  served  for  a  hundred  years  in  succession,  save  one — 
from  1758  to  1856  inclusive. 

The  epilogue  is  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bull ;  the  subject, 
"Esthetics. "  In  favour  of  the  classical  style  of  architecture, 
Ctesipho  appeals  to  the  present  dormitory,  designed  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio,"  1858,  written  by  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  spoken  by  Charles  Lancelot  Shad  well, 
captain,  laments  eight  old  Westminsters,  who  had  died  in 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  Westminster  Memorial. 
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There  was  no  play  in  1859. 

In  1860  the  "  Trinummus  "  of  Plautus  was  performed. 
The  prologue,  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  was  spoken 
by  Herbert  Bailey  Harrison,  captain. 

An  English  translation  of  the  play,  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Weare,  Under-master,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ladies  who  attended  the  play. 

The  epilogue,  by  James  Mure,  Esq.,  is  a  skit  on  the 
proposal  recently  entertained  for  the  removal  of  the  School 
from  its  present  ancient  site,  and  is  founded  on  the  plot  of 
the  "Trinummus." 

Lesbonicus,  a  ruined  spendthrift,  is  supposed  to  have  parted  with  all  his 
property  except  the  ground  upon  ivhich  Westminster  School  stands, 
Dean's  Yard,  Tothill  Fields,  &c,  and  to  be  determined  to  sell  these. 
Lysitelcs,  his  friend,  a  good  young  man,  tries  to  dissuade  him,  and  thus 
pleads : — 

Hsec  tarn  solleimis  geminis  cum  turribus  iEdes, 

Et  tabulis,  tumulis  consita  claustra  sacris'; 
Hoc  TSfisvog  puerum  qua  vociferante  corona 
Sanguine  tingebant  praelia  crebra  solum  ; 
Et  thalami  molles,  et  dormitoria  longa 

Haurit  ubi  rarum  celsa  fenestra  diem ; 
Nomine  qua  dilecta  rudi  gerit  ordine  mums, 

Aut  nitet  auratis  clara  tabella  notis  ; 
Trita  Decanalis  pedibus  saepe  area  nostris, 
Et  schola  per  multos  scansu  adeunda  gradus. 

Stasimus  (College  John)  afterwards  says  : — 

Hie  Tothiles  rident  seterno  lumine  campi, 

Et  decorat  latas  regia  crebra  vias  ; 
Thamesis  hie  refluit  vitreis  argenteus  undis, 

Et  placido  lintres  fertque  refertque  sinu. 
Lysiteles  :— 

Atque  ubi  vicinas  praetexens  Curia  ripas. 

Vertice  multiplici  tollit  ad  astra  caput 
Audit  quanta  fori  facundia,  quanta  Senatus 

Discit  et  eloquii  fingere  verba  puer. 

Lysiteles  :  — 

This  sacred  Abbey  with  its  sister  towers, 
These  cloisters  with  their  graves,  and  marble  dowers, 
This  little  plot  which  oft  was  wet  with  blood, 
As  in  the  shouting  ring  the  champions  stood. 
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Here  the  long  chamber,  and  the  cosy  beds, 
•     Where  the  high  window  scanty  daylight  sheds, 
Where,  rudely  carved,  loved  names  appear  in  line, 
Or  in  gilt  letters  from  the  tablet  shine. 
Dean's  Yard  !  where  oft  we  spurned  the  flying  toy, 
The  School  to  which  long  flights  conduct  the  boy. 

College  John  as  Stasimus  : — 

Here  Tothill  Fields  for  ever  radiant  smile  ; 
Graced  are  the  streets  by  many  a  lordly  pile  ; 
Here  silver  Thames  rolls  on  his  lucid  tide, 
On  his  calm  breast  boats  up  or  downward  glide. 

Lysiteles,  once  more  : — 

Fringing  yon  bank  the  Senate  Hall  uprears 
Its  lofty  summit,  crowned  with  many  a  spire  ; 
There  the  boy  orator  presaging  hears 
The  statesman's  logic,  and  the  pleader's  fire. 

F.  H.  F. 

The  ghost  of  Busby  rises.  Lesbonicus,  the  seller,  orders 
the  treasure  supposed  to  be  concealed  to  be  dug  up.  They 
dig,  and  find  a  large  birch  rod.  Busby  congratulates  the 
Dean  on  the  improvements  in  College  and  elsewhere,  and 
promises  his  protection  wherever  the  locality  of  the  School 
may  be. 

This  epilogue  is  the  most  elaborate  to  be  met  with  in 
the  whole  series,  and  perhaps  the  most  amusing. 

The  Prince  Consort  having  died  on  the  14th  December, 
1861,  the  play  did  not  take  place  that  year. 

The  prologue  in  1862,  written  by  the  Eev.  C.  B.  Scott, 
was  spoken  by  W.  G.  F.  Phillimore. 

The  epilogue,  composed  by  James  Mure,  Esq.,  carica- 
tures a  variety  of  social  and  domestic  peculiarities. 

On  the  second  night  the  audience  comprised  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Devon  (the  former,  President,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Commission) ;  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  Attorney- General.  On  the  third  night 
the  Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury),  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Miuister ;  Lord  Harris,  Sir  J.  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls  ; 
Lord  Justice  Turner,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Queen's  Advo- 
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cate ;  Sir  David  Dundas,  Dr.  Hessey,  Master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  in  1863,  was  spoken  by 
Henry  Edward  Trevor,  captain,  and  laments  the  death  of 
Professor  Cockerell,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  others, 
including  Lord  Beau  champ,  Sir  F.  Slade,  Archdeacon  Lane 
Freer,  Captain  F.  Madan.  It  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Scott. 

The  city  police,  city  dinners,  and  a  variety  of  matters 
connected  with  municipal  jurisdiction  form  the  subject  of 
the  epilogue,  written  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Bull. 

The  Public  Schools  Commissioners  are  thus  alluded  to  in 
the  closing  lines  : — 

Decreta  trutina  jam  nunc  pensamur,  et  edent 

Septem  illi  oraclum  mox  (ita  fama)  suum. 
Antiquis  si  quid  noverunt  rectius,  ista 

Parte  prior  methodus  jure  novandus  erit. 
Non  metus  est  nobis  ne  fundamenta  ruinam 

Jecit  quae  prudens  mater  Eliza  trahant. 
Prisca  fides,  Pietas,  cultusque  vigebit  Honesti; 

Hie  solitse  accendet  pectora  laudis  amor. 
Quicquid  srecla  olim  tulerint,  haac  una  manebit, 

"  Pro  Patria  et  Populo  vivere,"  norma  loci. 

Our  destiny  lies  in  the  scale,  and  soon 

'Tis  said  the  seven  oracles  will  speak  : 
If  the  old  method  needs  some  modern  boon, 

They'll  graft  it  on  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 
That  these  foundations  fail  we  ne'er  forebode 

Which  wise  Eliza's  fostering  hand  did  frame  : 
Fealty  to  God,  to  throne,  to  honor's  code 

Shall  flourish  still,  and  love  of  deathless  fame  : 
"Whatever  future  years  may  take  or  give, 

This  law  shall  last  "for  Fatherland  to  live." 

F.  H.  F. 

The  prologue  to  the  "  Phormio,"  in  1864,  written  by  the 
Rev.  C.  B.  Scott,  spoken  by  Charles  Thomas  Biscoe, 
captain,  contrasts  the  quiet  of  England  and  of  the  School 
with  the  troubles  of  foreign  nations  and  the  busy  throng  of 
London. 

The   epilogue,   by   the   Rev.    Herbert    Kynaston,    is   a 
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humorous  comment  on  the  labours  of  the  Public  Schools 
Commission.  The  Professors  of  Physiology,  Music,  Gym- 
nastics, Mathematics,  are  introduced  on  the  stage,  each 
exalting  his  own  science. 

The  prologue  to  the  "Trinummus"  of  1865,  written  by 
the  Eev.  C.  B.  Scott,  spoken  by  D.  Grenville  Murray, 
captain,  commemorates  the  termination  of  the  8th  century, 
from  the  dedication  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Longley,  as  well  as  that  of  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  Combermere ;  also  o£  Dr.  Williamson, 
who  had  been  Vicar  of  Pershore  from  1850,  and  who  died 
in  1864. 

The  epilogue,  written  by  C.  Dodgson,  Esq.,  introduces  a 
gay  M.P.  without  any  taste  natural  for  political  life,  but 
obliged  to  undertake  the  burden.  He  is  coached  in  his 
parliamentary  duties  of  all  kinds  by  Sycophanta. 

In  1873,  the  "Phormio"  was  the  play  chosen. 

The  prologue,  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Scott, and  spoken 
by  H.  S.  Otter,  captain,  alludes  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  with  the  Czar's  daughter,  to  the  new  seats 
in  the  theatre,  and  also  to  the  Tichborne  trial,  and  com- 
memorates the  death  of  Sir  George  Rose,  and  many  other 
old  Westminsters. 

The  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  James  Mure,  is  very 
elaborate  in  its  conception. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  plot,  which  heads  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Mure,  who  has  likewise 
translated  the  prologue. 

Plot. — Comedy  and  Terence  accidentally  meet.  Terence 
says  that  he  has  come  to  see  how  the  "  Phormio  "  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  new  seats  for  the  audience.  He  asks  Comedy 
if  she  was  present.  She  says  that  she  always  is  there,  and 
will  never  cease  to  support  him  as  long  as  the  old  school 
exists.  He  warns  her  of  the  approach  of  Tragedy,  who  comes 
on,  and  being  introduced  to  Terence,  reproaches  Comedy 
with  her  partiality  for  him,  and  asks  if  the  stage,  invented 
by  iEschylus,  is  not  as  worthy  of  the  buskin  as  of  his  miser- 
able inartificial  jokes.      Terence  taunts  her,  and  claims  a 
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common  interest  with  her  in  his  Attic  salt  and  her  salt 
tears.  He  then  asks  her  for  a  specimen  of  her  powers. 
She  produces  Ajax,  who  is  about  to  fall  upon  his  sword, 
but  she  prevents  him,  and  sends  him  to  do  that  behind  the 
scenes,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  drama.  Terence 
denounces  him  as  a  killer  of  sheep,  and  of  causing  ff  foot- 
and-mouth"  disease  and  the  high  price  of  mutton.  Ajax  is 
represented  in  fabulous  history  to  have  destroyed,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  a  flock  of  sheep,  taking  them  for  the  Grecian 
chiefs  who  had  decided  against  his  claims  to  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  and  awarded  them  to  Ulysses.  Terence  says  that 
his  patroness,  Queen  Elizabeth,  can  produce  a  better  poet, 
who  is  a  greater  glory  to  England  and  to  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  and  invokes  the  shade  of  Shakespeare,who  appears. 
Terence  compliments  him  as  a  poet  equally  tragic  and 
comic,  and  one  who  could  make  Democritus  weep,  and 
Heraclitus  laugh.  Shakespeare  enumerates  the  many  deaths 
and  tragic  scenes  in  "  Hamlet/'  "  Macbeth/'  "Othello," 
&c.  Comedy  interposes,  and  demands  a  comic  scene. 
Shakespeare  calls  up  Falstaff.  He  appears  and  begins  to 
boast  of  an  encounter  with  Ajax  in  the  shades  below, 
magnifying  his  single  antagonist  to  the  number  of  five, 
when,  hearing  the  clash  of  arms,  he  throws  himself  down, 
feigning  death,  and  asks  Tragedy  to  pretend  to  weep  over 
him.  Tragedy  asks  who  he  is.  Comedy,  in  derision,  tells 
her  that  it  is  her  Ajax.  She  denies  this,  and  asserts 
that  Ajax  was  not  so  fat.  They  agree  to  try  the  question 
at  law.  The  three  lawyers  in  the  tplay  come  in,  and  give 
different  opinions.  Ajax  comes  and  decides  the  question, 
recognizing  Falstaff  as  his  fugitive  antagonist.  Falstaff 
remains  on  the  ground  immovable,  and  they  consult  how 
to  remove  him.  Ajax  proposes  to  send  for  the  statue  of 
Achilles  in  Hyde  Park  (nudus  inermis)  with  a  sorrowful 
remark  that  Ulysses  has  his  arms,  and  that  he  should,  as 
Achilles  did  to  Hector,  drag  him  three  times  round  Rotten 
Row.  This  brings  Falstaff'  up,  who  entreats  them  to  save 
him  from  having  his  feet  pierced,  as  flight  is  the  essence  of 
his  life.     He  then  runs  off.     Shakespeare  then  asserts  that 
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he  has  exhibited  both  his  tragic  and  comic  powers.  Terence 
comes  forward  and  delivers  a  panegyric  on  the  glories  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  conquest  of  the  Armada,  Burleigh, 
Raleigh,  Howard;  but  claims  for  her  the  equal  merit  of  the 
names  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  the  revival  of  Terence, 
and  the  foundation  of  Westminster  School. 

The  concluding  lines,  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Terence, 
are  here  quoted,  and  the  English  of  them  extracted  from 
the  translation  of  the  epilogue  by  Mr.  Reginald  J.  Mure, 
the  son  of  its  composer : — 

Absit  ut  hsec  inter  ssecli  monumenta  prioris, 

Hsec  inter  levibus  seria  mista  jocis, 
Regia,  quos  merita  es,  virgo,  taceamus  honores, 

Quique  favor  nobis  prrestitit  esse  tuis. 
Dum  tu  prima  manu  sceptrum  regale  gerebas 

Fceminea  (nullum  Isetius  omen  erat) 
Artibus  et  bello  regnum  clarabat  avitum. 

Res  bene  gesta  domi,  res  bene  gesta  foris. 
Caecilios  Patriae  dederat  Fortuna  ministros, 

Howardum  eximios  Raleiumque  duces  : 
Perfida  plorabat  fractas  Hispania  naves, 

Sensit  et  irrisas  classis  Ibera  minas. 
Anglia  sed  non  his  magis  est  lretata  triumphis, 

Nee  magis  hinc  regnum  nobilitavit  honos, 
Quam  quod,  Eliza,  tuo  Shakspeari  numine  fama, 

Raraque  Jonsoni  juncta  Camcena  fuit. 
Grsecia  si  tacuit,  si  vix  auditur  Avonae 

Cycnus,  et  Halici  prsenituere  modi, 
Romanam  licuit  per  te  revocare  loquelam, 

Spargere  et  e  cameris  condita  grana  meis. 
Scena,  diu  suspensa,  docet  rediviva  Terenti 

Qua3  fuerit  Latise  pristina  lingua  togce. 
Denique  quod  nostrse,  Te  fundatrice,  tot  annos 

Et  stetit,  et  stat  adhuc  gloria  firm  a  domus  : 
Nee  quis  adest  hujus  post  gaudia  noctis  alumnos, 

Spes  est,  qui  dicat  degenerasse  tuos  : 
Phormio  sin  vobis  potuit  placuisse,  Patroni, 

Dextera  cum  lseva  consonet  icta  manu. 

Amidst  these  records  of  a  bygone  age, 
Though  for  a  season  jest  usurps  our  stage, 
Shall  we  neglect  due  honors  to  assign 
To  thee  whose  bounty  makes  us  known  as  thine  ? 
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Oh  !  vestal  Queen,  we  gladly  bring  to  thee 
The  offering  of  a  grateful  memory  ; 
For  whilst  thou  heldest  with  a  woman's  hand 
(Omen  of  good)  the  sceptre  of  this  land, 
By  Burleigh's  counsels  nurtured  and  enhanced, 
The  nation's  weal  at  home,  abroad,  advanced. 
Howard  and  Raleigh  then  were  England's  boasts, 
A  shield  within,  a  sword  beyond  her  coasts  : 
'  The  proud  invader  found  resistance  meet, 
And  faithless  Spain  bewailed  her  shattered  fleet. 
But  in  those  deeds  rejoiced  not  England  most : 
Renown  in  arms  was  not  her  chiefest  boast ; 
A  lustre  yet  more  bright  thy  throne  could  claim 
From  Shakespeare's  and  from  rare  Ben  Jonson's  name ; 
If  Greece  is  silent,  Avon's  bard  now  fails 
To  please  the  crowd,  and  Opera  prevails ; 
Thou  didst  to  Terence  give  an  English  home, 
And  bidst  revive  the  household  words  of  Rome. 
Lastly,  we  thank  thee,  that  beneath  thy  rule 
Uprose  the  glory  of  this  ancient  school, 
And  still  the  old  place  stands,  and  still  appears, 
Worthy  the  credit  of  its  vanished  years  ; 
Nor  yet,  we  trust,  thy  scholars  of  to-day 
Have  from  their  sires'  example  fallen  away ; 
And,  friends,  if  "  Phormio  "  has  pleased  to-night, 
Let  the  left  hand  clash  loudly  with  the  right. 

Reginald  James  Mure. 

I  omit  the  remaining  notices  of  prologues  and  epilogues, 
fearing  that  the  account  would  become  wearisome,  and 
thinking  that  quite  sufficient  has  been  quoted  to  give  any 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  the  prologues  and 
epilogues  to  the  Westminster  Play. 
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THE    COLLEGE    HALL. 

THE  College  Hall  was  built  about  1380  by  Nicholas 
Littlington,  Abbot,  successor  to  Langham,  as  a  refec- 
tory for  his  private  use.  It  has  a  length  of  forty-seven 
feet,  and  a  width  of  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  strong  beams  resting  on  corbels. 
The  walls  to  the  level  of  the  windows  are  covered  with 
panelled  wainscoting. 

At  the  south  end  is  a  latticed  music  gallery,  with  case- 
ments of  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  chequered  Turkish  marble.  On  the  north  wall  are 
the  Collegiate  Arms  of  St.  Peter's;  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford  ;  and  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  those 
of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  as  also  Dean  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath.  Beneath  six  corbels  are  six  shields,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  Abbots  of  West- 
minster ;  the  remaining  four  those  of  Littlington,  twice  as 
Prior,  and  twice  as  Abbot  of  Westminster. 

The  large  window  of  the  dining-hall  contains  eight 
compartments : — The  first,  nearest  the  entrance-door,  bears 
the  arms  of  the  Empress  Matilde;  the  second,  the  collegiate 
arms  surmounted  by  a  basket  of  flowers ;  the  third,  a 
portcullis,  being  the  favourite  badge  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
above  a  basket  of  flowers  ;  the  fourth,  the  crown  and  arms 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  the  fifth,  the  arms  of  England 
and  France,  surrounded  by  the  garter  and  motto,  beneath 
a  royal  crown ;  the  sixth,  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster,  sur- 
mounted by  the  White  of  York,  and  above  a  royal  crown ; 
the  seventh,  the  same  as  second  compartment ;  the  eighth, 
the  arms  of  the  See  of  Westminster  beneath  a  basket  of 
flowers.  In  the  centre  used  to  stand,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  a  raised  brazier  of  octagonal  shape,  with  a  bar 
running  along  the  top  at  the  height  of  six  inches,  which 
in  autumn  and  winter  was  filled  with  charcoal,  and  this 
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being  lighted  sent  forth  great  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  splendid  fire  for  toasting. 

On  each  side  of  the  hall  are  two  massive  tables  of 
chestnut-wood,  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  They  bear  numerous  indentations, 
which  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  marks  of  cannon-balls, 
but  Dean  Stanley  refers  them  to  the  effects  of  burning 
charcoal  thrown  about  in  sport  by  the  boys,  and  states  that 
the  hands  of  the  late  Archbishop  Longley  bore  to  the  end 
of  his  life  the  scorching  traces  of  the  bars  on  which  he  fell 
as  a  boy  in  leaping  over  the  blazing  fire. 

At  the  north  end  is  the  high  table.  u  It  was  probably 
in  this  hall,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  u  that  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  Queen  of  Edward  IV.,  was  received  by  Abbot 
Esteney,"  when  Richard  IIL's  conspiracy  against  his 
nephews  transpired.  "  As  soon  as  the  Queen  heard  that 
her  son,  the  King,  had  been  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  she  fled  to  Westminster  for  sanctuary  with  the 
five  Princesses  and  the  Duke  of  York."  *  Archbishop 
Rotherham  brought  the  Great  Seal  to  her,  and  comforted 
her  as  best  he  could,  "  as  she  sate  alone  on  the  rushes  all 
desolate  and  dismayed,  and  all  about  her  much  heaviness, 
rumble,  haste,  and  business ;  carriage  and  conveyance  of 
her  stuff  into  sanctuary ;  chests,  coffers,  packers,  fardels, 
trussed  all  on  men's  backs  ;  no  man  unoccupied — some 
lading,  some  going,  some  discharging,  some  coming  for  more, 
some  breaking  down  the  walls  to  bring  in  the  next  way." 
A  printer  concerned  in  the  issue  of  a  book  by  a  clergyman, 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  some  nobleman,  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  interview  with  Dean  Atterbury  in 
College  Hall,  shortly  before  the  Dean's  arrest : — "  The 
same  night,  my  master  hiring  a  coach,  we  were  driven  to 
Westminster,  where  we  entered  into  a  large  sort  of 
monastic  building.  Soon  were  we  ushered  into  a  spacious 
hall,  where  we  sat  near  a  large  table,  covered  with  an 
ancient  carpet  of  curious  work,  and  whereon  was  soon  laid 

*  Dugdale's  "  Monasticon,"  p.  276. 
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a  bottle  of  wine  for  our  entertainment.  In  a  little  time, 
we  were  visited  by  a  grave  gentleman  in  a  black,  long 
habit,  who  entertained  us  with  one  pleasant  discourse  or 
other.  He  bid  us  be  secret,  'for/  said  he,  'the  imprisoned 
divine  does  not  know  who  is  his  defender ;  if  he  did,  I 
know  his  temper — in  a  sort  of  transport  he  would  reveal  it, 
and  so  I  should  be  blamed  for  my  good  office ;  and  whether 
his  intention  was  designed  to  show  his  gratitude,  yet,  if  a 
man  is  hurt  by  a  friend,  the  damage  is  the  same  as  if  done 
by  an  enemy, — to  prevent  which  I  desire  this  concealment/ 
'  You  need  not  fear  me,  sir/  said  my  master.  { And  I, 
good  sir/  added  I,  *  you  may  be  less  afraid  of,  for  I  protest 
I  do  not  know  where  I  am,  much  less  your  person,  nor 
heard  where  I  should  be  driven,  or  if  I  shall  not  be  drove  to 
Jerusalem  before  I  get  home  again.  Nay,  I  shall  forget  I 
ever  did  the  job  by  to-morrow,  and  consequently  shall 
never  answer  any  questions  about  it  if  demanded.  Yet, 
sir,  I  shall  secretly  remember  your  generosity,  and  drink  to 
your  health  in  this  brimful  glass.'  Thereupon  this  set 
them  both  a-laughing ;  and  truly  I  was  got  merrily  tipsy, 
so  merry  that  I  hardly  knew  how  I  was  driven  homewards. 
For  my  part  I  was  ever  inclined  to  secrecy  and  fidelity, 
and,  therefore,  I  was  in  no  wise  inquisitive  concerning  our 
hospitable  entertainer ;  yet  I  thought  the  imprisoned 
clergyman  was  happy,  though  he  knew  it  not,  in  having  so 
illustrious  a  friend,  who  privately  strove  for  his  releasement. 
But  happening  afterwards  to  behold  a  State  prisoner  in  a 
coach,  guarded  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower  :  God  bless 
me!  thought  I,  it  was  no  less  than  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Dr.  Atterbury,  by  whom  my  master  and  I  had  been  treated  ! 
Then  came  to  my  mind  his  every  feature,  but  then  altered 
through  indisposition  and  grief  for  being  under  royal  dis- 
pleasure. Though  I  never  approved  the  least  thing  whereby 
a  man  may  be  attainted,  yet  I  generally  had  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate.  I  was  more  confirmed  it  was  he,  because 
I  heard  some  people  say  at  that  visit  that  we  were  got  into 
Dean's  Yard,  and  consequently  it  was  his  house,  though  I 
then  did  not  know  it;  but   afterwards   leaxmed   that   the 
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Bishop  of  Rochester  was  always  Dean  of  Westminster.  I 
thanked  God  from  my  heart  that  we  had  done  nothing  of 
offence  at  that  time,  on  any  political  account, — a  thing  that 
produces  such  direful  consequences." 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  "Stanley's  Memorials/' 
and,  according  to  the  note,  is  extracted  from  the  "  Life  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Gent." 

In  this  hall  is  given  the  annual  dinner  to  old  West- 
minsters by  the  Dean  and  Governors  of  the  School.  This 
dinner  used  to  be  on  Election  Tuesday,  but  since  the 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  examination  of  the  major  candi- 
dates it  has  been  on  Election  Monday,  as  the  viva  voce  part 
of  the  examination  occupies  nearly  one  day.  The  kitchen 
closely  adjoins  the  hall,  but  is  on  a  lower  level,  and  you 
ascend  from  thence  to  the  hall  by  steps.  The  Queen's 
scholars  have  always  dined  in  this  hall,  and  at  present  such 
of  the  Home-boarders  as  choose  dine  there  also.  The 
dinner,  which  takes  place  at  half-past  one,  was  formerly 
carried  from  the  kitchen  by  the  Juniors,  superintended  by 
some  of  the  second  Election.  In  earlier  times  the  recog- 
nised allowance  for  the  Queen's  scholars  was  a  sheep  a  day. 
The  Captain  and  Monitors  had  the  saddle,  the  rest  of  the 
Seniors  the  legs,  the  third  Election  the  shoulders  and  neck ; 
whilst  the  second  Election  and  Juniors  sat  gazing  on,  until 
they  were  called  up  by  the  Seniors,  and  received  platefuls 
of  broken  meat  which  was  left.  A  joint  was  saved  for  the 
Seniors'  supper;  the  other  Elections  had  only  bread  and 
cheese.  At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  Captain  said,  "  Satisne 
edistis  et  bibistis  ?  "  to  which  the  reply,  true  or  false,  was, 
"  Satis  edimus  et  bibimus,"  and  this  custom  continued  to 
the  end  of  Dr.  Vincent's  Head-mastership.  There  were,  in 
my  remembrance,  two  men-cooks,  Tolfreys,  father  and  son ; 
also  an  elderly  woman,  Mrs.  Bass,  who  went  about  puffing 
and  blowing  like  an  animated  pair  of  bellows,  and  who,  to 
express  pleasure,  displeasure,  surprise,  or  any  other  passion 
of  the  soul,  had  but  one  expression,  "  Glorious  Apollo  !  " 
There  was  likewise  a  scullery-maid.  Tolfrey,  senior,  would 
never  have  condescended  to  the  gauchei'ies  subsequently 
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committed  by  his  son  in  the  matter  of  pancake  tossing  on 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  sometimes  failed  in 
the  matter  of  boiled  potatoes.  On  such  occasions  the 
Captain  would  send  for  him,  and  he  considered  himself 
fortunate  if  the  maltreated  vegetables  were  not  discharged 
in  volleys  at  his  head. 

When  Dean  Buckland,  in  1847,  introduced  puddings  into 
the  daily  bill  of  fare  of  the  Queen's  scholars,  the  boys,  with 
that  predilection  for  ancient  usage  which  has  always 
characterised  Westminsters,  set  their  faces  against  the 
innovation.  On  the  first  day  dishes  of  "  cabinet "  puddings, 
floating  in  rich  sauce  that  might  have  tempted  an  epicure, 
were  placed  on  the  different  tables,  a  minute  elapsed,  and 
Tolfrey  was  summoned  by  the  Captain.  On  entering  the 
hall  he  paused,  as  if  suspicious  that  the  summons  boded  no 
good  to  him.  The  Captain  beckoned  him  on.  He  advanced 
towards  the  Seniors'  table,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  each 
boy  seized  a  pudding  and  threw  it  at  him.  The  cook  made 
a  rapid  exit,  covered  with  the  debris  of  many  puddings,  and 
his  face  well  moistened  with  melted  butter. 

A  table  is  spread  in  this  hall  for  such  of  the  Day-boarders 
as  choose  to  dine  there.     The  annual  charge  for  this  is  £14. 


EPIGRAMS    AND    VERSES    SPOKEN    IN 
COLLEGE    HALL. 

THE  earliest  mention  of  an  anniversary  dinner  of  old 
Westminsters  is  found  in  a  thin  volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  entitled  "  Comitia  Westmonasteriensium  in  Col- 
legio  Sancti  Petri  habita  die  anniversario  Fundatricis  sua3 
ReginsG  Elizabethse  inaugurate/'  Jan.  15. 

Meetings  of  Westminsters  held  in  St.  Peter's  College, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  their  foundress, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Jan.  15. 
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A  Latin  speech  was  delivered  after  prayers  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  dinner  was  preceded  by  Latin  and  English  verses 
and  epigrams  commemorating  the  coronation  of  their  late 
Majesties,  King  George  II.  and  Qaeen  Caroline,  which  took 
place  October  4,  1727 '.  After  dinner  there  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  "Phormio"  of  Terence.  The  prologue 
and  epilogue  are  quoted  in  the  volume  referred  to.  The 
date  in  the  volume  is  1728.  The  motto  on  the  arms  of  the 
College  appears  as  "  Memores  fecere  merendo."  The 
names  of  the  speakers  and  composers  of  the  verses  have 
been  given  in  chapter  iv.  The  following  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  Thomas  Osborn  Lord  Danby,  son  to  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  : — 

Thy  name,  great  Prince,  inscribed  in  silk  behold, 

On  glitt'ring  Favors  rough  with  woven  gold. 

The  man  erect  displays  it  on  his  crest, 

The  softer  fair  one  wears  it  at  her  breast. 

Thus  Britain  her  united  wish  imparts, 

Thine  are  the  wisest  Heads  and  truest  Hearts. 

The  following  lines  are  by  the  Bight  Honorable  Charles 
Sackville  Lord  Middlesex,  eldest  son  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  of  the  Sixth  form  : — 

Omens  return  of  that  auspicious  day 

That  raised  the  royal  School  and  humbled  Spain. 

Her  vain  attempts  she  may  again  repent, 

Britannia's  King  can  shake  the  continent  : 

Whilst  Calpe,  that  Herculean  pillar,  stands 

Safer  in  his  than  in  Alcides'  hands. 

To  him  belongs  the  conduct  of  this  war, 

Let  arts  and  learning  be  his  Consort's  care. 

If  Carolina  with  Eliza's  Grace 

Propitious  smile  on  this  once  favored  place, 

The  future  ages  shall  observe  and  tell 

How  twice  we  rose  and  twice  the  Spaniards  fell. 

Another  composition  is  by  the  Honorable  Spencer 
Cowper,  brother  to  the  Eight  Honorable  Earl  Cowper : — 

See  Caroline  sustain  the  Iv'ry  dove, 
An  emblem  not  of  greatness,  but  of  love, 
2    L 
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Conscious  that  Sacred  vows  and  Beauty's  smiles 
Make  sweets  of  power  superior  to  its  toils  ; 
More  proud  her  Monarch's  heart  than  throne  to  share, 
Let  the  Queen  Consort  still  be  Kegent  there. 

Another  is  by  Thomas  Salter,  K.S. : — 

0  Heidegger,*  thou  genius  bright, 
To  touch  the  candles  into  light  ! 
A  wonder  that  was  never  seen 
At  Drury  Lane  or  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Even  thyself  would'st  thou  outdo, 
Thy  rare  invention  still  pursue, 
And  to  compleat  it — snuff  'em  too. 


*  John  James  Heidegger,  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  qualified  himself  for  the 
management  of  public  amusements.  When  nearly  fifty  he  came  to 
England,  and  by  his  highly  engaging  conversation  and  address  soon 
became  a  favorite  with  the  people  of  fashion.  He  first  brought  out  the 
opera  of  Thomyris  in  1709,  and  subsequently  obtained  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket.  He  also  presided  over  the 
King's  theatre,  and  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Revels.  A  cast  had 
been  taken  of  Heidegger's  features,  he  having,  for  the  purpose,  been 
rendered  insensible  through  wine,  and  laid  on  a  bed.  From  this  a  mask 
was  made,  and  a  few  days  before  the  next  masquerade — at  which  the 
King  promised  to  be  present — the  Duke  of  Montagu  made  application 
to  Heidegger's  valet  de  chambre,  to  know  what  suit  of  clothes  he  was 
likely  to  wear  ;  and  then  procuring  a  similar  dress,  and  a  person  of  the 
same  stature,  he  gave  him  his  instructions.  On  the  evening  of  the 
masquerade,  as  soon  as  "His  Majesty  was  seated— who  was  always  known 
by  the  conductor  of  the  entertainment  and  the  officers  of  the  Court, 
though  concealed  by  his  dress  from  the  company — Heidegger,  as  usual, 
ordered  the  music  to  play  "God  save  the  King";  but  his  back  was  no 
sooner  turned  than  the  false  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  strike  up  "  Charley 
Over  the  Water."  The  whole  company  were  instantly  thunderstruck,  and 
all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plot  were  thrown  into  a  stupid  consternation. 
Heidegger  flew  to  the  music  gallery,  stamped  and  raved,  and  accused  the 
musicians  of  drunkenness,  or  of  being  set  on  by  some  secret  enemy  to 
ruin  him.  The  King  laughed  so  immoderately  as  to  hazard  a  discovery. 
While  Heidegger  stayed  in  the  gallery  "God  Save  the  King"  was  the 
tune  ;  but  when,  after  setting  matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the 
dancing  rooms,  to  observe  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company,  the 
counterfeit  stepping  forward,  and  placing  himself  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  just  in  front  of  the  music  gallery,  called  out  in  a  most  audible 
voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  and  asked  them  if  he  had  not  just  told  them 
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The  next  is  nominally  by  the  Honorable  John  Hay, 
third  son  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  of 
the  Second  form  : — 

See  the  dessert  appears  with  various  dyes, 

Like  ^Egypt's  Tombs  in  lessening  Pillars  rise, 

In  these  delicious  pyramids  might  I 

Embalmed  like  some  .^Egyptian  monarch  lye. 

Nor  would  I  grudge  my  doom,  should  Fate  contrive 

So  sweetly  to  entomb  me  while  alive  ; 

Nor  would  my  sepulchre  expensive  be, 

Three  Foot  of  sweetmeats  is  enough  for  me. 

Another  has  the  signature  of  the  Honorable  William 
Boscawen,  fifth  son  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
Viscount  Falmouth : — 

Tho'  oft  has  Carolina's  Praise 
Raised  and  adorned  our  Roman  Lays, 


to  play  "Charley  Over  the  Water?"  A  pause  ensued  ;  the  musicians, 
who  knew  his  character,  in  their  turn  thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad  ; 
but  as  he  continued  his  vociferation,  "  Charley  "  was  played  again.  At 
this  repetition  of  the  supposed  affront,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  guards, 
who  always  attended  upon  these  occasions,  were  for  ascending  the  gallery 
and  kicking  the  musicians  out  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could 
hardry  contain  himself,  interposed.  The  company  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  "Shame!  Shame!"  resounded  from  all  parts,  and 
Heidegger  once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  addressing  him, 
told  him  "  the  King  was  in  a  violent  passion  ;  that  his  best  way  was  to 
go  instantly  and  make  an  apology,  for  certainly  the  musicians  were  mad, 
and  afterwards  to  discharge  them."  Almost  at  the  same  instant  he 
ordered  the  false  Heidegger  to  do  the  same.  The  scene  now  became 
truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  the  King.  Heidegger  had  no  sooner  made 
a  genteel  apology  for  the  insolence  of  the  musicians,  than  the  false 
Heidegger  advanced,  and  in  a  plaintive  tone  cried  out,  "  Indeed,  Sire,  it 
was  not  my  fault,  but  that  devil's  in  my  likeness."  Poor  Heidegger 
turned  round,  stared,  staggered,  grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 
The  duke  then  humanely  whispered  in  his  ear  the  sum  of  the  plot,  and 
the  counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  mask.  Here  ended  the  frolic  ; 
but  Heidegger  swore  he  would  never  attend  any  public  amusement  if 
that  witch,  the  wax-work  woman,  did  not  break  the  mould  and  melt 
down  the  mask  before  his  face. 

2   L   2 
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Yet  may  that  fav'rite  Name  appear 
Still  sweeter  to  an  English  ear, 
That  Name  our  Tongue  may  still  refine, 
And  soften  into  Caroline. 

The  next  is  by,  or  supposed  to  be  by,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Lord  George  Sackville,  third  son  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  of  the  Fourth  form  : — 

While  the  famed  Times  of  chivalry  remained, 
When  C'nute  or  Ironside  or  Alfred  reigned, 
Their  meals  were  homely,  tho'  their  hearts  were  stout, 
Nor  would  the  King  disdain  to  dine  on  grout ; 
And  still  the  good  old  Dish  maintains  its  place, 
Still  keeps  its  claim  the  Royal  board  to  grace. 
This  just  respect  the  grateful  Nation  pays. 
To  the  plain  Virtues  of  those  ancient  Days ; 
Convinced  howe'er  her  modern  race  may  flout, 
They  owe  their  dainties  to  their  Father's  grout. 

A  speech  in  College  Hall  was  delivered  after  dinner  by 
the  Honorable  James  Noel,  Esq.,  to  the  Stewards. 
The  book  concludes  by  stating  : — 

This  meeting  was  begun  in  1826,  by 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Finch. 

The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Pelham,  Esq. 

The  Right  Honorable  William  Pulteney,  Esq. 

Dr.  John  Friend. 

And  continued  in  the  year  1827,  by 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

The  Honorable  John  Finch,  Esq. 

William  Bromley,  Esq. 

Daniel  Pulteney,  Esq. 

Who  chose 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Hervey. 

Thomas  Winnington,  Esq. 

Edward  Harley,  Esq. 

Francis  Whitworth,  Esq. 

Their  successors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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A  little  volume  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  the 
"  London  Medley/'  contains  "  Exercises  spoken  by  several 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Westminster  scholars,  on  the  28fch  January,  1730-1,  at 
Westminster  School,  before  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke, 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  Carteret,  Chetwynd,  and 
Harvey,  the  Right  Honorable  William  Pulteney,  Esq.,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  which  were  in- 
geniously handled  many  notable  subjects,  viz. : — The  Royal 
Family's  hunting  in  Windsor  Forest,  organs,  heraldry, 
actors,  architecture,  wit,  poetry,  sculpture,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  love,  tobacco,  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
philosophy,  the  practice  of  the  law,  court,  Heidegger's 
entertainments,  learning;  with  the  conclusion  to  the  Duke, 
spoken  by  a  young  nobleman,  as  also  the  prologue,  by  a 
Westminster  scholar." 

The  thesis  is  on  a  parallel  between  the  ancients  and 
moderns.     These  two  exercises  are  specimens : — 

ON  TOBACCO. 
Hail  Indian  plant,  to  ancient  Time  unknown, 
A  modern  truly  thou,  of  all  our  own. 
If  through  the  Tube  thy  virtues  be  conveyed, 
The  old  man's  solace,  and  the  student's  aid, 
Thou  dear  concomitant  of  nappy  ale, 
Thou  sweet  prolonger  of  a  harmless  Tale ; 
Or  if,  when  pulverized,  in  smart  Kappee, 
Thou'lt  reach  Sir  Fopling's  brain,  if  brain  there  be  ; 
He  shines  in  dedications,  poems,  plays, 
Soars  in  Pindaricks  and  asserts  the  bays, 
Thus  dost  thou  ev'ry  taste  and  genius  hit, 
In  smoak  thou'rt  wisdom,  and  in  snuff  thou'rt  wit, 

The  name  of  the  composer  is  not  given. 
The  second  is  by  Mr.  Yane,  son  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Barnard : — 

Without  respect  to  Westminster  at  all 
Has  Heidegger  this  night  proclaimed  a  ball, 
But  should  he  interrupt  our  learned  sport, 
Or  rob  us  of  one  guest  we'll  swinge  him  for't ; 
The  Count  shall  for  his  modern  arts  be  thanked, 
Here's  Pitt  and  I  will  toss  him  in  a  blanket. 
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In  a  folio  volume  in  the  British  Museum  is  a  collection 
of  verses  by  Westminster  scholars,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  child  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  All  her  other  children 
had  gone  before.  The  title-page  of  the  book  is  thus 
inscribed : — 

Principi  Juventutis 

Gulielmo 

Celsissimo  duci 

Glocestriue 

Prematura  morte  abrepto 

Scholae  Westmonasteriensis 

Alumni  Eegii 

Haec  carmina  moerentes  consecrant : 

1700. 

There  is  a  dedicatory  composition  in  Latin  Elegiacs  to 
King  William,  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  also  one  by  Lord 
Carteret  to  the  Princess  Anne. 

Then  follow  compositions  in  Latin  verse,  Elegiac,  Heroic, 
and  Alcaic,  by  Edmund  Hall,  Richard  Jekyll,  Charles  Fair- 
fax, Richard  Ince,  Edward  S  my  the,  George  Musgrave, 
William  Dobson,  Charles  Jewkes,  Charles  Theyer,  Michael 
Broughton,  Charles  Brent,  John  Wheeler,  George  Benson, 
William  Chetwyn,  Richard  Moreton,  Edward  Plasse,  George 
Watson,  Thomas  Ward,  John  Bedford,  Thomas  Hill,  John 
Addenbrooke,  Richard  Clutton  ;  and  in  Hebrew  by  Edmund 
Hall,  Charles  Jewkes,  Charles  Brent,  Edward  Smythe ;  in 
Greek  heroics  by  Michael  Clutton,  Michael  Broughton, 
Richard  Jekyll,  Abraham  Francks,  William  Dobson, 
Michael  Ward,  Vyner  Snell,  John  Twisden.  On  the  same 
subject  follow  Latin  verses  to  Lord  Churchill,  by  James 
Sandys  and  John  Dolben,  and  a  set  addressed  to  West- 
minster Abbey  by  William  Turner. 

As  an  example,  I  quote  one  set  of  Elegiacs  by  John 
Wheeler  : — 

Dum  puer  extremas  ducit  Glovernius  horas, 

Et  summo  effugiens  spiritus  ore  tremit, 
Mater  fusa  super,  corpusque  ainplexa  jacentis, 

"  Quo  fugis  ? "  exclamat,  "  quo  rnea  vita  fugis  ? 
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Nunquam  ego  te  aspiciam  rursus  simulata  cientem 

Bella,  triumphali  cingere  fronde  caput  ? 
Nunquam  dulce  loqui;  nunquam  ridere  decorum  ; 

Nunquam  oculis  iterum  fundere  molle  jubar  ? 
Occidis  ante  diem  !  nee  nostra?  debita  proli 

Ornavere  tuas  sceptra  Britanna  manus. 
Immatura  omnes  si  tarn  cito  funera  poscant, 

Ah,  minor  est  natos  non  peperisse  dolor  !" 
Ille  oculos  vix  attollens  in  morte  natantes, 

Edidit  hos  anima  deficiente  sonos  : 
"  Mitte  supervacuas  lacrymas  ;  vexare  querelis 

Te  nimium,  mater,  desine  meque  tuis : 
Non  est  visa  prius  tristis  mihi  mortis  Imago, 

Sed,  quod  tu  doleas,  est  mihi  triste  mori." 

JOHANNES  WHEELER, 

Coll.  West.  Alum.  Eeg. 

Whilst  Gloucester,  prostrate  at  life's  latest  hour, 

Draws  each  short  breath  with  ever-lessening  power, 

His  weeping  mother  o'er  him  bending  low, 

At  every  kiss  sobs,  "  Darling,  must  thou  go  ? 

And  shall  I  watch  no  more  thy  mimic  play, 

Nor  greet  my  little  warrior  crowned  with  bay  ? 

Nor  hear  those  accents  soft,  nor  see  that  radiant  smile, 

Nor  catch  from  those  dear  eyes  the  glance  that  played  the  while  ? 

0  gone  before  thy  day  !  the  sceptre  of  this  land, 

Thy  rightful  dower,  my  own,  will  never  grace  thy  hand. 
If  such  untimely  fates  my  children  all  require, 
Would  I  had  childless  known  the  barren  long  desire." 
Scarce  raised  the  boy  his  eyes  through  mists  of  death, 
And  spoke  these  parting  words  with  failing  breath : 
"  My  mother,  dry  those  tears,  which  nought  avail, 
Nor  by  thy  anguish  make  two  hearts  to  quail ; 

1  never  thought  it  sad  when  death  should  peep, 
But  sad,  indeed,  is  death,  if  thou  must  weep." 

F.  H.  F. 

"  Quicquid  erit,  melius  quain  nunc  erit."* 

Has  quando  primum  ingreditur  puer  inscius  cedes, 

Induiturque  togam,  munus,  Eliza,  tuum, 
Qua?  misero  subeunda  audit,  sub  pectore  servans 

Dura,  tamen  posthae  qua?  meminisse  juvat. 


*  This  and  the  following  composition  are  specimens  of  "  Declamations  " 
spoken  in  School  before  the  Electors. 
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Surgendimi  invito  sub  prima  crepuscula  lucis, 

Et  dentes  licet,  et  frigore  membra  tremant ; 
Invito  peragenda  etiam  sunt  plurima  jusso, 

Plurima  ad  incensos  ccena  coquenda  focos  ; 
Et  fessus  vigilat,  lassusque  cubile  requirit ; 

Nee  mora,  cum  prima  luce  resumit  opus. 
Spem  tamen  usque  bonam  fovet,  et  meliora  precatur  ; 

Speranti  nova  fert  commoda  quasque  dies. 
En  !  qui  servorum  servus  fuit,  est  herus  idem, 

Paullatim,  inque  dies  auctus  honore  novo  ! 
Nunc  studiis  vigil  incumbit,  nunc  otia  carpit, 

Nunc  sceptro  virgam  jactitat  esse  parem. 
Anne  rogas  talis  tulerit  quae  prsemia  sortis, 

Quid  puero  prosit  tot  tolerare  vices  ? 
Scilicet  instructus  diversa  ad  munia  vitse 

Discit  adhuc  juvenis,  quse  peragenda  seni. 

E.  SMEDLEY. 

The  wight  in  College  housed,  unapt  to  guess, 
When  first  he  dons  thy  livery  Queen  Bess, 
'Tis  then  he  hears  his  doom  of  toil  :  full  grown 
He  thanks  the  pains  that  now  he  dares  not  own. 
To  rise  at  early  morn  he  must  awake, 
His  teeth  may  chatter,  and  his  limbs  may  ache  : 
With  many  an  order  must  he  sweat  and  toil, 
And  many  a  supper  on  the  fire  broil  : 
Weary  he  wakes,  and  seeks  his  bed,  how  worn  ! 
The  morn  returns  ;  his  task  returns  with  morn  : 
Yet  still  he  cheers  himself  with  hopes  and  prayers, 
And  still  each  day  a  lightened  burden  bears. 
By  slow  degrees,  the  slave  of  slaves  no  more. 
He  mounts  ;  the  former  slave  his  slaves  adore. 
Deep  in  his  studies  now  ;  and  now  at  ease  ; 
Proud  of  his  rod, — let  sceptres  Princes  please ! 
Ask  you,  what  high  result  such  changes  bring, 
The  drudge's  sorrows,  and  the  master's  fling  ? 
Trained  by  such  change,  no  form  of  work  he  spurns, 
Life's  duties  thus  from  youth  to  age  he  learns. 

F.  H.  F 

Specie  lastum,  eventu  tristius. 

Filia  sollicitae  dulcissima  cura  parentis 
Solaque  progenies,  instituenda  domi  est. 

Pro3ceptorum  ergo  mater  sibi  colligit  agmen, 
Queis  jubet  in  toto  ne  vacet  hora  die. 
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"  Scibile  *  quodcunque  est  cupit  ambitiosa  doceri, 

Ipsa  nee  impositum  nata  recusat  opus  ! 
Nam  neque  versabit  fusum  nee  vellera  carpet, 

Nee  more  ancillse  stamina  ducet  acu  ; 
Sed  pulsare  lyram,  saltare  et  psallere  discet, 

Et  sex  vel  septem  Gallica  verba  loqui : 
Mox  simul,  has  edocta  satis  profecerit  artes, 

Emicat  in  lucem  Gratia,  Musa,  Venus. 
Ut  nova  conspicitur  facies,  accurrit,  adorat, 

Praasentem  pubes  officiosa  deam  ; 
Hanc  incedentem,  choreas  stupet  hanc  ineuntem, 

Lapsu  sive  levi  brachia  lenta  rotet  ; 
Seu  caput  undanti  circumfert  crine  decorum, 

Percusso  ad  numerum  seu  pede  tundit  humum  : 
Munus  at  hoc  levius  ;  divinse  attendite  voci, 

Quam  liquido  fluit  e  gutture  dulce  melos  ! 
Quam  mire  Italicum  !  turn  sensum  intendere  verbis 

Ut  valet ;  ut  totum  concipit  ilia  pathos  ! 
0  mater,  multis  placuitque  placetque  puella  ; 

Heu  non  est  uni  sic  placitura  viro  ! 


An  only  daughter  must  be  taught  at  home  ; 

Pa's  darling,  and  her  mother's  anxious  care  : 
Professors  swarm  from  Spain,  and  France,  and  Rome  : 

The  orders  are, — "  No  hour  be  left  to  spare, 
Not  one  accomplishment  be  missed,"  the  dame, 

Fired  with  ambition,  cries  ;  so  does  the  chit, 
Who'll  neither  broider,  spin,  nor  work  in  frame, 

Nor,  like  a  lady's  maid,  with  needle  knit. 
To  sing,  to  dance,  she  learns,  the  harp— her  crown  ; 

Some  scraps  of  French — voila  !  ma  chere  !  comment ! 
Then  soon,  proficient,  bursts  upon  the  town, 

A  paragon  of  beauty,  fashion,  song. 
The  belle  once  seen,  the  youth  enraptured  gaze, 

And  vie  in  homage  to  the  goddess  new  ; 
Her  figure  gliding  through  the  minuet's  maze, 

Or  circling  in  the  waltz  with  wonder  view. 
"  The  notes  of  Catalani !  with  what  ease 

She  sings  !  what  depth  of  feeling  !  what  expression  !  " 
0  mother,  whilst  they've  taught  your  girl  to  please 

So  many,  one  has  baffled  the  Profession. 

F.  H.  F. 

Verses  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  spoken  in 
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College    Hall,   by   the    Captain    of  the    King's    scholars, 
J.  Kidd,  on  Election  Tuesday,  in  1793  : — 

Ecquid  in  his  epulis  geniales  inter  agendos 

Hos  lusus  orietur  acerbi  ? 
Immo  ortum  est, — oculis  animoque  requirimus  ilium, 

Qui  fato  placidissimus  etsi 
Cesserit,  at  nobis,  heu  !  flebilis  occidit.   Eheu ! 

Spes  juvenum,  columenque  salutis. 
Ilium  ex  quo  puerum  primo  suscepit  Eliza, 

Ex  quo  nutriit  Isis  alumnum, 
Et  chorus  Aonidum,  et  jam  turn  tendebat  Apollo 

Esse  fori  patriseque  futurum 
Presidium  ;  Latio  ditem  dabat  ubere  venam, 

Graiorumque  marem  eloquii  vim. 
Ilium  animi  virtus,  placidissima  gratia  morum, 

Ingenium,  facilesque  lepores 
^Equjevis  charum,  charum  senioribus  seque 

Pnestiterat,  dignumque  Camcena 
Quern  tu,  Pope,  tua,  juvenem  senis  ipse  putares 

Immortali  carmine  dignum. 
Esto  bonus  civis,  custos  sanctissimus  eequi; 

Esto  judex,  esto  senator 
Integer,  et  populo  dissuasor  prava  jubenti, 

Et  patriae  consultor  honesti. 
Si  quid  in  his  curis  pulchrum  est.  memorabile  siquid, 

Murrei  non  omnis  moriere. 
0  juvenes  magni  famam  tueamur  alumni, 

Nos  itidem  tueatur  Eliza  : 
Busta  coronate,  et  non  raros  spargite  flores, 

Et  tumulo  superaddite  carmen. 

Can  aught  of  bitter  mingle  in  these  cups 

That  pass  so  merrily  upon  this  festal  day  ? 

Yes  !  'tis  already  mingled,  and  we  seek 

With  aching  eye  and  heart  for  him  whom  Fate  has  ta'en  : 

Fate  in  her  gentlest  mood,  but  mournful  still. 

A  pillar  of  the  State  has  gone,  the  cynosure  of  youth  : 

Aye,  from  the  time  when,  yet  a  child,  he  trode 

Eliza's  cloistered  ground  ;  from  when  glad  Isis  first 

Did  hail  him  his  dear  son,  the  tuneful  choir 

Of  Muses  and  Apollo's  self  predestined  him 

The  stay  of  justice  and  his  country's  guard. 

Apollo  gave  him  vein  of  riches  from  the  stores 

Of  Home,  and  nervous  eloquence  from  Greece  ; 
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His  own  rich- dowered  heart,  his  manners'  graceful  charm, 

His  native  sense  and  easy  flow  of  wit 

Became  his  young  compeers'  delight,  and  old  men's  joy. 

Him  in  youth's  prime,  thou  Pope,  then  old,  didst  deem 

Meet  for  thy  praises  set  in  never-dying  verse, 

Singing  that  his  should  be  the  patriot's  course, 

And  he  his  country's  shield  ;  judge  ever  incorrupt ; 

Free  in  the  Senate  ;  to  the  people  bent 

On  counsels  false,  opposed  with  firm  dissuading  speech  ; 

Jealous  of  honor  for  the  Fatherland. 

If  aught  in  these  regrets  can  please,  or  aught  survive, 

Murray,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  sleep  in  death. 

Whilst  our  young  hearts  guard  our  great  scholar's  name, 

May  great  Eliza's  shade  our  guardian  be  ! 

Heap  garlands  o'er  his  ashes,  thickly  roses  strew, 

And  grave  upon  the  stone  his  elegy. 

F.  H.  F. 

After  dinner,  on  Election  Monday,,  with  the  dessert, 
epigrams  on  one  thesis  are  recited  before  the  guests  by  the 
captain,  monitors,  and  other  Queen's  scholars.  Some  of 
these  are  in  Latin,  and  some  in  English.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  various  dates  are  here  subjoined.  The  translations 
of  the  following  epigrams  are  by  the  Rev".  John  Benthall, 
formerly  one  of  the  masters  of  Westminster  School,  who 
most  kindly  rendered  them  for  me :  — 
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MEDIO  TUTISSIMUS. 

In  Certamen  quoddam  Sagittarium. 

Stabant  pulcra  cohors,  juvenes,  mixteeque  puellae, 
Et  pharetra  et  cornu  quisque  paratus  adest. 

Cornubus  intentis,  temere  dextra,  atque  sinistra, 
Cis  metam  atque  ultra,  mox  vaga  tela  cadunt. 

Quseris  ubi  fugiens  tu  tanta  pericula  vites, 
En  !  scopus  est  medius — stans  ibi  tutus  eris  ! 

MEDIO  TUTISSIMUS  IBIS. 

In  patrias  leges  si  quid,  miserande,  patrasti, 
Seu  fur,  sive  latro,  sive  homicida  ferus  ; 

Ne  procul  extorris  loca  tu  deserta  requiras, 
Londini  serva  compita,  tutus  eris. 

RARA  NOCENT. 

"  Ne  lacrymare,"  inquit  morienti  sanus  amico, 
"  Haec  tan  turn  semel  est  mors  obeunda  tibi." 

Ille  autem,  "  Hoc  ipsum  lacrymo  ;  fortissimus  essem, 
Si  modo  ter  sinerent  Fata,  quaterve  mori." 

KARA  NOCENT. 

Solvere  pro  censu  vicenis  quemque  tributum 
Septuncem  e  libris  lex  modo  lata  jubet. 

Flet  Crassus,  quia  tantum  exactor  postulet  auri  ; 
O,  utinam  fletus  par  mihi  causa  foret ! 

VENENUM  EX  AURO  BIBITUR. 

Pulchra  tibi  facies,  pulchra  es,  Narcissa,  fatemur  : 
Quid  fucos  igitur  poscis,  et  artis  opem  ? 

Anne  nivem  fieri  speras  nive  candidiorem  ? 
Visne  magis  roseo  flore  rubere  rosam  ? 

Quam  Natura  dedit  vis  pulchrior  esse  puella  ? 
Sic  deformis  eris  femina,  turpis  anus. 

AURUM  EX  VENENO. 

Lilia  mista  rosis,  qua;  cernis  in  ore  Camilla?, 
Non  sunt  qua?  tempus,  qua?  brevis  hora  rapit. 

Lustra  decern  fugere,  nitet  tamen  usque  puella  ; 
Lilia  resplendent  alba,  rubentque  rosse. 

Quse  natura  parit  periissent  lilia  ;  Nympha 
Quae  fingit,  nullo  sunt  peritura  die. 
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ARCHERY. 

Besides  their  Beaux  fair  maidens  stand, 
With  arrows  for  their  bows  in  hand, 
They  shoot — the  darts  to  left  and  right 
Short  or  beyond  the  mark  alight. 
I,  by  the  target  safely  sit, 
The  only  thing  they  do  not  hit. 

LONDON  STREETS. 

If  you're  afraid  of  being  tried 
As  burglar,  thief,  or  homicide, 
Don't  run  for  safety  to  the  Highlands, 
Don't  fly  to  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Stay  quietly  at  home,  for  mind  you, 
In  London  streets  they'll  never  find  you. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

Though  death's  at  hand,  why  should  you  weep  and  sigh  ? 
Cheer  up  my  friend,  once  only  can  you  die. 
Oh  !  for  one  death  I  should  not  care 
Had  I  a  dozen  deaths  to  spare. 

INCOME  TAX. 

"  Curse  on  this  tax  !  what,  seven  pence  in  the  pound  ! 
I  wonder  where  the  money  can  be  found." 
So  Rothschild  cries,  o'erflowing  though  his  purse  is, 
I  wish  I  had  one  half  his  cause  for  curses. 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

Fair  is  your  face,  Narcissa,  you  are  fair, 
"Why  rouge  your  cheeks,  and  wherefore  dye  your  hair  ; 
"Would  you  have  skin  much  whiter  than  the  snow  is  ? 
"Would  you  have  cheeks  more  rosy  than  the  roses  ? 
While  to  surpass  Dame  Nature  you  are  trying, 
Look  to  the  end  of  whitewashing  and  dyeing, 
Ugly  at  thirty,  you'll  be  a  maid  forsaken  ; 
Uglier  at  fifty  for  a  witch  you'll  be  mistaken. 

ALITER. 

Roses  in  her  cheeks  with  lilies  there  are  mixed. 
Many  a  long  day  these  colors  there  are  fixed. 
Time  passes  on,  say  thirty  years  or  more, 
Roses  there  remain  and  lilies  as  before. 
What  nature  gave,  where  are  they  ?    Mary  hopes 
Nature  to  renew  with  oil  and  patent  soaps. 
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SEGES  ALTERA  IN  HERBA  EST. 

Undique  per  plateas  reparans  faber  senea  vasa, 
"  Ferte,"  ait  ancillis,  "  renea  vasa  mihi." 

Attamen,  ille  unum  reparet  si  forte  foramen, 
Curabit  fuerint  mox  reparanda  duo. 


PLACUISSE  NOCET. 

Est  linquenda  placens  uxor,  tellusque,  doinusque, 
Ferrea  si  Ditis  forte  terenda  via  est. 

"  At  sunt,  queis  hodie  regitur  via  ferrea,  leges 
Pejores  ipsa  niorte,"  maritus  ait. 

Me  tellure  mea  spoliant,  villaque  ;  placentem 
Sed  non  uxorem  corripuere  simul." 

FALSIS  LUDIT  IMAG1NIBUS. 

1 '  0  Blanda,  o  dulcis,  pulcherrima,  bellula,  cara, 
Zo»)  Kai  4>vxv,  lux  mea,  corque  meum  ! " 

Quicunque  haec  profert,  huic,  virgo,  nubere  noli ; 
Cum  fies  uxor,  desinis  esse  Dea. 


RARA  JUVANT. 

Multiplici  gaudet  dum  conjuge  Turca  maritus, 
Angliaco  pectit  plus  satis  una  comam. 


RARA  JUVANT  NOCENTQUE. 

In  mensas  ad  se  predicta  nocte  catervas 
Ortu  et  divitiis  femina  clara  vocat  : 

Rarse  sunt  vestes  ;  rara  omnia ;  rara  suppellex ; 
Plantarum  species,  vina,  chorea,  dapes ; 

Inter  rara  tarn  en  modo  adesset  rarior  aer 
Caetera  omissa  libens  rara  lubensque  velim. 


MEDIO  NON  TUTISSIMUS. 

"  Si  tantum  una  foret,  quam  terque  quaterque  beatus  ! 

Seu  tua  forma,  Chloe  ;  seu  tua,  flava  Lyce  !  " 
Delicias  inter  dubium  est  discrimen ;  utramque 

Suspiciens,  metuit — fervet  amore — tacet. 
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THE  TINKER. 

Tom  Tinker  wanders  up  and  down, 

Through  many  a  village,  many  a  town, 

And  as  his  way  the  fellow  wends 

Each  housewife's  pots  and  pans  he  mends  ; 

But  for  each  hole  he  stops  'tis  plain 

A  couple  at  the  least  remain. 

RAILROADS. 

When  death  deprives  a  man  of  life, 
He's  forced  to  leave  both  home  and  wife  ; 
The  railway  tunnel  soon  will  come, 
And  I  shall  have  to  leave  my  home  ; 
I  would  not  make  the  least  ado, 
If  I  could  leave  the  lady  too. 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE. 

My  beautiful,  my  sweet,  my  love,  my  life, 
My  little  Venus,  won't  you  be  my  wife  1 
Don't  wed  the  fellow,  Mary,  for  it  odds  is, 
Once  married  you  will  cease  to  be  his  goddess. 

WIVES. 
I  want  more  wives  the  languid  Pasha  cried, 
Take  mine,  I  have  but  one,  Sir  John  replied. 

ALITER. 

Have  Turks  a  dozen  wives  ?     You  make  me  laugh. 
I  find  that  one  too  many  is  by  half. 

ALITER. 

The  Turk  has  wives  enough,  yes  wives  to  spare  ; 
I  have  but  one,  but  oh  !  she  combs  my  hair. 

HOT  ROOMS. 

Fine  are  the  dresses,  everything  is  fine, 

The  furniture  and  flowers,  the  supper  and  the  wine 

Finer  than  all,  but  stifling  is  the  air, 

0  give  me  breath,  for  nothing  else  I  care. 

JEALOUSY. 

With  only  one  darling  how  happy  I'd  be 

With  Jane  the  brunette,  or  fair  Lucy  with  thee  ; 

But  now  if  to  either  I  whisper  a  word, 

There's  the  Devil  to  pay  if  that  whisper  is  heard. 
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ON  VINCENT'S  POKTKAIT  BY  OWEN. 

The  tints  on  Owen's  canvas  spread 
Are  truth  itself,  no  mockery  ; 

I  thought  the  living  portrait  said, 
"  Eloquere,  eloquere."  * 


COMMENDAT  CREBEIOR  USUS. 

Our  guns  are  loaded  at  the  breech, 
Which  once  was  done  by  ramming  ; 

'Twas  thus  old  Busby  plied  the  switch, 
And  never  dreamt  of  cramming  ! 


THE    WESTMINSTER   CUPS. 

SIR  EDWARD  HANNES,  elected  to  Oxford  in  1682. 
who  made  the  bequest  of  £1,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  dormitory,  presented  the  first  cup.  It  is  a  plain 
goblet,  with  two  handles,  bearing  an  inscription  upon  it  to 
the  effect  that  Sir  Edward  Hannes  was  the  donor. 

The  next  and  most  remarkable  of  the  three  was  presented 
about  the  year  1777,  by  certain  persons  in  India,  who, 
having  been  educated  at  Westminster  School,  wished  to 
send  home  some  mark  of  their  constant  affection  for  the 
school.  It  is  a  handsome  silver  drinking-cup,  ornamented 
by  elephants'  heads,  the  probosces  of  which  form  the  two 
handles.  This  goblet  was  made  the  subject  of  an  epigram, 
addressed  to  Sir  E.  Impey,  who  was  present  at  the  Election 
dinner  in  1801.  The  composition  of  this  epigram  was 
entrusted  by  Dr.  Wingfield  to  Mr.  Impey,  and  the  verses 

*  The  usual  exclamation  of  the  Dean  when  the  boys  were  inaudible. 
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were  spoken  by  Edmund  Goodenough,  afterwards  Head- 
master.  The  inscription  engraven  on  the  cup  is  as  follows  : — 

Alumnis  Kegiis  Scholaa  Westmon.  ipsi  plerique  Alumni,  d.  d.  d. 

Warren  Hastings  Joh.  Williams 

Elijah  Impey  Alex.  Macleod 

Geo.  Templer  R.  S.  Perreau 

Edw.  Hay  Edw.  Bengough 

John  Wombwell  A.  C.  Meyer 

Gul.  Markham  Car.  Cooper 

Joh.  White  Geo.  Arbuthnot 

CI.  Bennezet  F.  Peirard 

Pet.  Touchet  Car.  Monat 

Rob.  Holt  Gul.  Franklin 

Joh.  Scawen  Gual.  Hawkes 

The  other  piece  of  plate  is  a  small  silver  mug,  and  has 
also  an  Indian  origin.  It  is  inscribed  in  these  words,  but 
without  any  date  : — 

Westmonasterienses 

In  Provincia  Bengalensi 

Commorantes 

Hoc  Poculum 

Schol :  West : 

Alumnis  Regiis 

D.  D. 


THE    WESTMINSTER    MEMORIAL    COLUMN. 

IN  front  of  the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  opposite  to  the  archway  of  Dean's  Yard,  stands 
a  polished  granite  column,  which,  though  dwarfed  by  the 
immense  structure  looking  down  on  it,  regarded  by  itself, 
is  perhaps  the  handsomest  pillar  to  be  found  in  the  metro- 
polis. On  the  summit  are  the  statues  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, of  Henry  III.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  Queen 
Victoria.     On  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  names  of 
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those  old  Westminsters  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  and 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  following  inscriptions  are  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  column.     On  the  front : — 

To  the  Memory  of  those 

educated  at  Westminster  School, 

Who  died  in  the  Eussian  and  Indian  Wars, 

A.D.  1854—1859, 

on  the  Field  of  Battle, 

or  from  wounds  or  Sickness  : 

Some  in  early  Youth, 

Some  full  of  Years  and  Honours, 

but  who  all  alike 

gave  their  Lives  for  their  Country, 

This  column  was   erected 

by  their  old  Schoolfellows, 

in  token  of  Sorrow  for  their  Loss, 

of  Pride  in  their  valour, 

and  in  full  assurance 

that  the  Eemembrance  of  their  Heroism 

in  Life  and  Death 

will  inspire  their  Successors  at  Westminster 

with  the  same  Courage  and  Self-Devotion. 


On  the  back  : — 


Field  Marshal 
Lord  Eaglan,  G.C.B., 


Commander-in-Chief,  1854 — 1855. 

Lieutenant  General 

Frederick  Markham,  C.B., 

2nd  Division. 

Eussian  War,  1854—1856. 

On  the  right  side  : — 

Captain  Augustus  Frederick  Kynaston,  R.N.,  C.B. 

Major  Augustus  Saltsen  Willett,  17th  Lancers. 

Captain    Frederick    Henry  Dymock,  95th  Eegiment. 

Lieutenant  Eeginald  Hugh  Somerville,  23rd  Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant  William  Walker  Jordan,  35th  Regiment. 

Lieutenant  Eichard  Borough,   Rifle  Brigade. 

Midshipman  Charles  Madan,  H.M.S.  Sanspareil. 

Frederick  Henty,  Commissariat  Department. 

Russian  War,  1854—1856. 
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On  the  left  side  : — 

General  Sir  William  Barnard,  G.C.B., 

Commander-in-Chief,  1857. 

Major  John  Waterfield,   38th  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Major  Walter  Eobert  Prout,  56th  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Captain  Wilson  Henry  Jones,  H.M.  13th  Light  Infantry. 

Captain  Louis  Henry  Bedford,  H.M.  37th  Regiment. 

Captain  William   Thornton  Phillimore,    10th  Bengal  Native   Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Bingham,  H.M.  90th  Regiment. 

Lieutenant  Lovick  Emilius  Cooper,  H.M.  Rifle  Brigade. 

Cornet  William  George  Hawtrey  Bankes,  H.M.  7th  Hussars,  V.C. 

Indian  War,  1857—1858. 


THE    ELIZABETHAN    CLUB -THE  RECTIFICATION 
OF    FRONTIER. 

THE  Elizabethan  Club  was  founded  in  the  year  1861. 
Before  its  foundation  the  only  periodical  reunion  of 
old  Westminsters  took  place  at  a  subscription  dinner  held 
annually  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern. 
This  dinner,  which  had  taken  place  for  many  years,  was 
discontinued  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago. 

The  Council  of  the  Club  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  at  4,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  W.  S.  Yaux,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Annual  reports 
are  published  of  the  Club's  proceedings  during  the  year. 
The  accounts  comprise  detailed  statements  of  all  changes  in 
the  arrangements  and  discipline  of  the  School,  of  examina- 
tions held  there,  of  prizes  gained,  of  rowing  and  cricket  or 
football  matches — in  short,  of  all  occurrences  interesting  to 
both  masters  and  pupils.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  good  accruing  to  the  School  from  this  body 
of  old  Westminsters  thus  furnished  with  a  common  rallying 
point,  who  are  in  frequent  communication,  either  through 
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committees  or  influential  members,  with  both  masters  and 
boys.  Their  suggestions  and  recommendations  have  ever 
been  welcomed  by  the  former  with  cordiality  and  thankful- 
ness, and  regarded  by  the  latter  with  gratitude  and  respect. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  relate  the  many  benefits  conferred  on  the  School 
through  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  members  of  the 
Club ;  but,  in  order  that  strangers  may  have  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these,  some  prominent  services  are  here 
set  down. 

In  1868,  when  the  apse  at  the  top  of  the  schoolroom  was 
destroyed,  several  hundred  names  painted  or  carved  on  the 
walls  and  benches  were  copied  down,  and  furnished  to  the 
Club  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Manning  Ingram,  at  that  time 
Under-master,  and  published  in  their  annual  report. 

In  1871  a  committee  of  the  Club  made  great  exertions 
by  representations  to  the  Masters  of  the  School,  to  obtain 
the  revival  of  boating,  of  which  amusement  the  School  had 
been  entirely  deprived  for  six  years.  The  difficulty  of 
transit  between  Westminster  was  a  principal  obstacle,  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  being  considered  too  crowded  with 
traffic  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  boys.  In  1878  the 
Club  purchased  a  steam  launch,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
a  cost  of  £287,  and  presented  it  to  the  School.  They  have 
also  made  frequent  contributions  to  extraordinary  expenses 
necessary  for  school  games  and  sports.  In  the  treasurer's 
account  for  1882  there  occurs  an  item  of  £25  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  Westminster  Four  at  Henley ; 
in  1883,  one  of  £13  for  expenses  of  steam  launch,  and  also 
one  of  £6  for  cricket  nets  in  Yincent  Square. 

In  1882  the  Club  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  cricket  at  Westminster.  This  committee  made 
the  fullest  investigations,  taking  evidence  of  various  kinds 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  ground  and  game,  and 
their  suggestions  are  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  report  of 
the  Club  for  1882.  Since  1878  the  Club  have  contributed 
considerably  more  than  £400  towards  "  Water M  and 
"  Cricket." 
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But  the  most  important  of  all  their  services  was  theii 
prompt  action  in  the  disputes  which  arose  between  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  School  on  the  question  of  the 
"  Rectification  of  Frontier.'' '  Of  this  the  following  is  a 
brief  account.  In  February  1881,  on  the  death  of  the  Sub- 
dean  of  Westminster,  Lord  John  Thynne,  the  governing 
body  of  the  School  became  entitled  to  the  house  he  had 
occupied,  better  known  as  Ashburnham  House,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  £4,000  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  sum  was  duly  paid,  and  steps  were 
being  taken  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  house  to  the 
School ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  offered  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  three  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  governing  body,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at,  to 
exchange  Ashburnham  House  for  No.  20,  Great  Dean's 
Yard,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Warden  of  All  Souls'.  The 
total  area  to  be  received  in  exchange  hardly  amounted  to 
half  that  which  the  governing  body  were  willing  to 
abandon,  and  there  was  nothing  offered  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  equalise  the  exchange,  but  the  promise  of  a 
Fives  Court  in  the  future,  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter  should 
find  it  practicable  to  obtain  room  for  one.  The  exchange 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  sanction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  an  application  for  the  purpose  was 
expected  to  be  shortly  made.  A  meeting  of  the  Elizabethan 
Club  was  held,  and  through  the  action  of  this  meeting  a 
deputation  of  old  Westminsters  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  laid  before  them  their 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  contemplated  arrangements 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  School.  The  Commis- 
sioners instituted  inquiries,  particularly  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  houses  under  discussion,  and  declared  that  the 
proposed  exchange  was  an  unequal  one,  and  refused  to  give 
it  their  sanction.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  then  made  a 
second  proposal,  offering  to  give  a  strip  of  College  Gardens, 
abutting  on  College  Street,  in  exchange  for  Ashburnham 
House  and  the  two  other  houses  assigned  to  the  School  by 
the   Public   Schools  Act  of  1868.      The  governing  body, 
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however,  refused  this  offer,  and  decided  to  adhere  to  the 
original  settlement.  The  newspapers  then  took  up  the 
matter.  Antiquarians  and  artists,  through  their  medium, 
made  exaggerated  representations  of  the  value  of  Ashburn- 
ham  House,  on  account  of  its  architectural,  antiquarian, 
and  historical  associations.  It  was,  however,  clearly  shown 
by  their  opponents  that  its  beauties,  if  the  property  of  the 
School,  would  be  more  accessible  to  the  gaze  of  the  public 
than  they  had  been  during  the  ownership  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  Finally,  a  memorial  from  some  persons,  styling 
themselves  "  The  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  Westminster 
Abbey,"  was  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister,  praying  that  he 
would  interfere  to  prevent  the  alienation  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ashburnham  House.  A  counter  memorial 
was  then  sent  up,  signed  by  influential  old  Westminsters, 
showing  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act 
in  1868  many  improvements  had  been  made  and  much 
money  spent,  on  the  faith  of  the  prospect  opened  to  the 
School  by  that  Act ;  that  the  property  in  question  was 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the  School,  abutting 
on  the  existing  School  buildings,  and  forming  with  them 
almost  a  complete  quadrangle ;  that  it  was  quite  reasonable 
that  the  Legislature  should  assign  a  portion  of  the  corporate 
property  to  the  School,  which  was  a  part  of  the  original 
collegiate  foundation.  In  consequence  of  these  representa- 
tions the  Prime  Minister  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
The  Club  contribute  annually  £10  to  the  "  cap." 
There  is  a  Club  dinner  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  every 
month,  and  an  annual  dinner  in  July  at  the  St.  James's 
Hall  Restaurant  in  Piccadilly,  of  which  due  notice  is  given 
to  members.  The  Club  subscription  is  half-a-guinea 
annually,  which  can  be  compounded  for  life  by  the  payment 
of  three  guineas.  There  are  at  present  nearly  four  hundred 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Club. 


THE    SCHOOL   PUTTING   DOWN    ITS   CALUMNIATORS 
{Under    the  Allegory  of  Hercules  in  his  Cradle  strangling  the  Serpents). 
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THE    WATER    LEDGER. 

THE  earliest  public  aquatic  performance  of  which  there 
is  any  record  took  place  in  1818,  when  a  Westminster 
six-oared  boat,  the  Defiance,  beat  a  six  manned  by  gentle- 
men of  the  Temple,  in  a  race  from  Johnson's  Dock  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  by  half  a  boat's  length.  The  latter 
crew  had  never  been  beaten  before.  On  this  occasion  the 
Temple  boat  requested  the  King's  Scholars  to  row  this  short 
distance,  having  been  previously  completely  beaten  by  them 
in  a  longer. 

The  Westminster  crew  consisted  of  : — 

1.  R.  A.  Musgrave. 

2.  C.  R.  Pembroke. 

3.  R.  Hussey. 

4.  A.  Short. 

5.  R.  Townsend. 

6.  G.  H.  Webber. 

C.  T.  Webb  (cox.). 

Mr.  Church  rowed  stroke  of  the  Temple  boat. 

The  excursion  to  Eton  and  back  now  to  be  recorded  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  Yerj  extraordinary  piece  of  rowing. 
Deducting  the  time  for  stoppages,  the  average  rate,  as  will 
be  seen,  was  more  than  six  miles  an  hour  for  fourteen 
hours. 

In  1825,  the  Challenge ,  eight-oar,  rowed  from  the  Horse 
Ferry  at  Westminster  to  Eton,  and  back  again  to  the 
Horse  Ferry, — the  whole  distance  being  about  86  miles, — 
in  twenty-one  hours.  Of  the  twenty-one  hours,  delays  in 
locks  and  stoppages  for  refreshment  occupied  seven. 
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The  boat  was  manned  as  follows  : — 

1.  D.  M.  Dunlop. 

2.  W.  H.  Ross. 

3.  C.  0.  Mayne. 

4.  W.  E.  Page. 

5.  J.  D.  Pigott. 

6.  J.  H.  Bailey. 

7.  E.  A.  Illingworth. 

F.  Biscoe  (stroke). 
W.  Ellis  (cox.). 

They  started  from  the  Horse  Ferry  on  the  23rd  April,. at 
four  minutes  past  3  a.m.  They  stopped  for  lunch  at 
the  London  Stone,  just  above  Staines,  and  went  through 
Windsor  Bridge  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Having 
seen  Eton,  they  returned  to  Staines,  where  they  dined,  and 
arrived  at  the  Horse  Ferry  again  about  midnight. 


FIRST  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  first  match  rowed  by  the  two  schools  *  took  place  on 
Monday,  July  27,  1829.  Both  parties  had  been  some  time 
in  active  training,  the  Etonians  in  the  Britannia,  built  by 
Archer,  of  Lambeth,  and  the  Westminsters  in  the  new 
eight,  which  was  built  by  Searle  for  the  Cantabs  in  their 
late  match  with  the  Oxonians  at  Henley.  Heavy  betting 
took  place  in  favour  of  Westminster,  previous  to  the  start ; 
and  the  interest  which  this  juvenile  contest  excited  among 
the  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  contending 
parties  was,  perhaps,  never  surpassed  on  any  similar  occasion. 
The  Etonians  and  their  friends  arrived  at  Putney  in  a  com- 
modious carriage,  with  four  handsome  bays,  and  the  West- 
minsters in  an  open  barouche  with  four  greys.     Both  parties 

*  The  accounts  of  the  boat  races  with  Eton  are  taken  from  the  pages 
of  BelVs  Life,  with  slight  verbal  alterations. 
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appeared  full  of  confidence.  Six  o'clock  was  the  hour 
named  for  the  start  to  take  place  from  Putney  Bridge — 
to  row  through  Hammersmith  Bridge  and  down  through 
the  centre  arch  of  Putney  Bridge ;  but  it  was  some  time 
after  that  hour  before  the  contending  crews  took  their 
stations.  It  was  generally  known  that  Brumwell,  of 
Vauxhall,  was  to  steer  the  Westminsters,  but,  nearly  up  to 
the  period  of  starting,  the  Amateurs  were  kept  in  ignor- 
ance as  to  who  was  to  take  the  lines  of  the  Britannia,  and 
some  anxious  inquiries  were  the  consequence  with  those 
who  were  desirous  of  sporting  their  money  on  the  result. 
The  Etonians  pulled  up  to  the  bridge  in  broad  blue  striped 
Guernsey  frocks,  and  dark  straw  hats  with  blue  ribbons — 
true  sailor  fashion — with  the  celebrated  Mr.  T.  Honey,  of 
Lambeth,  as  coxswain.  This  latter  circumstance  had  a 
material  effect  on  the  betting,  for  it  was  well  known  that  no 
individual  could  be  appointed  to  the  station  who  possessed 
more  scientific  knowledge  in  handling  the  lines  than  Mr. 
Honey.  The  Westminsters  appeared  at  the  bridge  in  very 
neat  trim,  wearing  white  shirts  and  straw  hats,  Brumwell 
acting  as  steerer.  The  toss  for  station  having  been  won  by 
the  Etonians,  Mr.  Honey  took  his  place  from  a  pier  on  the 
Middlesex  side.  On  the  signal  being  given,  both  boats 
went  away  at  a  rapid  pace,  accompanied  along  the  towing- 
path  by  between  forty  and  fifty  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
the  majority  of  whom  wore  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon  in  a 
button-hole  of  their  coats.  The  Westminsters  were  soon  a 
boat's  length  ahead,  and  continued  the  lead  up  the  river  for 
nearly  half  a  mile,  when  the  Etonians  came  opposite  their 
opponents,  and  by  some  well-timed  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  rowers,  and  a  degree  of  science  on  that  of  the  coxswain, 
the  Britannia  was  brought  out  in  a  slanting  direction,  and 
notwithstanding  the  skill  displayed  by  Brumwell,  who  nearly 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  nose  of  his  boat  on  the  stern  of  the 
Britannia,  as  she  was  shooting  by,  the  Eton  men  went  well 
ahead,  and  maintained  their  lead  throughout  the  distance, 
gallantly  winning  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
crews  were : — 
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Eton.  Westminster. 

1.  Hon.  Maynard.  1.  C.  B.  Hue. 

2.  Aylwood.  2.  —  Smith. 

3.  Winter.  3.  H.  Harrison. 

4.  Watts.  4.  T.  W.  Weare. 

5.  Lane.  5.  A,  R.  Gresley. 

6.  Hindeman.  6.  J.  Hemery. 

7.  Jenkins.  7.  H.  B.  Mayne. 

8.  Lord  Waterford.  8.  E.  B.  Wrottesley. 

T.  Honey  (cox.).  Brum  well  (cox.). 

Bell's  Life  of  the  time  states  this  race  to  have  been 
rowed  for  one  hundred  sovereigns.  Through  the  kind  in- 
formation of  a  gentleman  who  rowed  in  the  Westminster 
crew,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  statement  is  entirely  base- 
less, and  that  no  money  was  rowed  for.  The  story  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  some  bet  made  by  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford  on  the  time  of  the  race.  The  same  gentle- 
man informs  me  there  had  been  a  race  the  previous  year,  in 
which  the  Etonians  were  successful,  but  on  that  occasion 
the  Eton  boat  did  not  represent  the  school. 


SECOND  RAGE  WITH  ETON. 

The  second  race  took  place  on  Thursday,  May  12,  1831, 
at  Maidenhead,  the  course  being  from  the  bridge  to  below 
Monkey  Island  and  back.  A  short  time  after  4  p.m.,  the 
Etonians  pulled  up  to  the  scratch  in  the  Britannia,  built 
by  Honey  &  Archer  ;  and  their  antagonists  in  Mr. 
Roberts's  boat,  called  the  Challenge.  At  this  period, 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  contending  parties  had  arrived 
in  carriages  and  on  horseback,  and  lined  the  towing-path. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  spectators 
presented  a  most  interesting  scene.  The  Eton  men  won 
the  toss,  and  took  their  position  at  the  Eton  side  of  the 
river,  the  stern  of  their  boat  being  against  a  punt-pole. 
The  Westminsters  were  similarly  stationed  on  the  opposite 
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side.  At  half-past  four  the  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
and  the  signal  was  given.  The  Etonians  started  beauti- 
fully, their  advantageous  position  enabling  them  to  get 
into  complete  swing  in  a  few  strokes,  and  they  took  the 
lead  of  the  Westminsters,  who,  not  being  so  well  in  the 
stream,  hung  back;  and  this  seemed  to  flurry  them.  The 
Etonians  maintained  the  lead  all  the  way  down  by  about 
four  or  five  boats'  length,  and,  rounding  a  pole  with  a  flag 
fixed  on  it,  returned  against  the  stream,  when  they  gradu- 
ally increased  their  advantage,  and  ultimately  came  in  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  Westminsters.  The 
distance  round  was  about  six  miles,  and  it  was  accomplished 
in  about  forty-five  minutes.  Mr.  F.  Carter,  of  Eton,  was 
umpire,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  crews  : — 


Eton. 

1.  Wood. 

2.  Tunnard. 

3.  Simpson. 

4.  Baldock. 

5.  Loundes. 

6.  Daniell. 

7.  Moore. 

8.  Roupel. 

Barclay  (cox.). 


Westminster. 

1.  Philpotts. 

2.  Ellison. 

3.  Harrison. 

4.  Weare. 

5.  Gresley. 

6.  Hemery. 

7.  Hue. 

8.  Mayne. 

Woolcombe  (cox.) 


THIRD  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  third  race  took  place  at  Staines,  on  Thursday,  May 
12,  1836.  The  distance  rowed  was  from  Staines  Bridge  to 
Penton  Hook  and  back,  about  four  miles  altogether.  Lord 
Orford  and  Captain  Ackers,  of  the  Blues,  were  appointed 
umpires.  About  four  o'clock  the  Etonians  appeared  in 
rowing  trim  in  the  Victory,  a  new  boat  built  by  Archer, 
of  Lambeth.  The  Westminsters  came  to  Staines  in  a  new 
eight-oar,  called  the  Fairy  Queen,  built  of  fir  by  Noulton 
and  Maynard,  the  well-known  watermen,  the  former  taking 
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the  lines  for  his  patrons.  It  was  evident,  even  at  a  cursory- 
glance,  that  the  Etonians  had  the  decided  superiority  in 
weight  and  strength,  and  betting  was  in  their  favour. 
Westminster  won  the  choice  of  station,  and  they  took  the 
south  pier  of  Staines  Bridge.  Previous  to  starting,  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  no  fouling  should  take  place  until  half  a 
mile  of  the  distance  had  been  rowed.  On  going  away  from 
the  bridge,  the  Westminsters  went  in  advance,  which  they 
continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Eton  pressing  them 
closely.  Noulton  had  by  this  time  steered  the  Fairy  Queen 
over  to  the  course  the  Etonians  were  pursuing,  and  he 
bored  them  so  closely  in  shore,  that  they  were  obliged 
either  to  foul  the  Westminsters  or  go  into  the  bank.  A 
foul,  consequently,  took  place,  which  lasted  five  or  six 
minutes,  ending  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
which  had  her  rudder  struck  off,  an  oar  broken,  and  was 
turned  completely  round.  The  Etonians  went  away  with 
a  cheer;  but  the  umpires,  considering  that  an  infringement 
of  the  agreement  had  taken  place,  called  them  back  to  a 
fresh  start,  and  they  immediately  complied.  At  six  o'clock 
they  started  from  the  bridge  a  second  time,  with  an  under- 
standing that  each  boat  should  keep  its  own  side  of  the 
water  for  half  a  mile.  The  Fairy  Queen  again  took  the 
lead,  and  maintained  it  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
when  the  Etonians  came  upon  them,  and  some  smart  fouling 
took  place.  Eton  at  length  cleared,  and  showed  the  way 
down  the  stream.  In  rounding  the  distance-post  they  were 
close  together,  and,  immediately  after  doubling  the  station- 
punt,  the  Westminsters  came  alongside  and  fouled.  Eton 
shortly  cleared,  but  in  going  away  the  Westminsters  caught 
their  stern  on  the  bow  side,  and  this  nearly  put  the  Victory 
into  the  bank  stern  up.  The  Etonians,  however,  shortly 
cleared  themselves  from  this  awkward  situation,  and  once 
more  went  in  advance  ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were 
occasionally  bumped  by  the  Fairy  Queen  in  working  up 
against  stream,  they  maintained  the  lead,  ultimately  win- 
ning by  several  boats'  length.  The  match  proved  a  treat 
throughout,  by  the  spirited  and  gallant  manner  in  which 
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it  was  contested  by  both  parties.     The  names  and  weights 


of  the  crews  were  :- 
Eton. 

1.  Wyndham. 

2.  Curry. 

3.  Croft. 

4.  Garnet. 

5.  Rous. 

6.  Curry. 

7.  Shadwell. 

8.  Fellows. 


Westminster. 

1.  Astley. 

2.  Balston. 

3.  Forester. 

4.  Butter. 

5.  Turner. 

6.  Vialls. 

7.  Howard. 

8.  Drew. 

Noulton  (cox.) 


FOURTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  fourth  race  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
on  Thursday,  May  4,  1837.  The  course  was  from  Datchet 
Bridge  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  down  the  stream,  and 
back  through  the  bridge.  The  King,  when  he  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Westminsters  at  Windsor,  sent  down 
for  the  names  of  the  crew,  and  desired  that  they  would 
come  up  to  the  Castle,  when  they  should  be  shown 
over  the  apartments,  intimating  his  intention  to  be 
present.  Messrs.  Mayne  and  Fellowes  were  appointed  to 
act  as  umpires  ;  the  former  for  Westminster,  and  the  latter 
for  Eton.  The  toss  for  choice  of  station  having  been  won 
by  Eton,  they  went  on  the  Bucks  side.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  crews  : — 


Westminster. 

Eton. 

1.  J.  T.  S.  Cocks. 

1. 

Rayer. 

2.  H.  Lee. 

2. 

Fellows. 

3.  J.  Vialls. 

3. 

Fane. 

4.  A.  Mackenzie. 

4. 

Morgan. 

5.  G.  Mackenzie. 

5. 

Rogers. 

6.  F.  Turner. 

6. 

Boscawen. 

7.  C.  Vialls. 

7. 

Croft. 

8.  R.  Howard. 

8. 

Garrett. 

Lord  Somerton  (cox.). 

Shadwell  (cox.) 
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The  Westminsters  rowed  in  a  boat  built  by  Searle,  called 
the  Haidee ;  the  Etonians  in  the  Britannia,  by  Archer,  of 
Lambeth.  On  the  signal  being  given,  the  Westminsters 
dashed  in  advance,  and,  in  passing  his  Majesty's  carriage, 
which  was  stationed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  bridge,  they  were  at  least  half  a  boat's  length  ahead. 
At  the  corner  of  the  park-wall,  and  nearly  opposite  Mr. 
Fowler's  cottage,  the  Etonians  came  more  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and  evidently  made  a  strong  pull,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  their  opponents  on  the  quarter ;  but  they 
were  wide  of  the  mark,  and  dropped  full  the  length  of  their 
boat  in  the  wake  of  the  Westminsters.  Both  parties  were 
loudly  cheered  on  to  increased  exertion,  and,  in  turning  at 
Newlock,  the  Etonians  doubled  the  boat  with  greater  dex- 
terity than  their  antagonists ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  brought  the  nose  of  their  cutter  full  on  to  the 
sixth  oar  of  the  Westminsters,  who  would  have  shipped 
some  water,  had  not  young  Lord  Somerton  bore  the  Haidee 
up  by  leaning  over  on  the  opposite  side.  Nos.  1  and  3  in 
the  Haidee  were  ordered  to  pull  as  hard  as  possible,  while 
the  stroke  side  backed  water,  and  by  these  means  the 
Etonians  were  foiled  in  turning  the  opposition  party  in 
shore,  and  both  parties  came  alongside  each  other.  After 
about  two  minutes'  manoeuvring,  the  Westminsters  got 
away,  closely  pressed  by  Eton,  who  quickly  came  again  on 
their  stern,  but  could  not  succeed  in  their  object,  for  the 
Westminsters,  evidently  by  superior  strength,  and  with 
their  backs  well  laid  down  to  their  work,  drew  ahead,  and 
ultimately  won  by  between  three  and  four  lengths,  amid 
the  almost  deafening  cheers  of  their  friends. 


FIFTH  KACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  fifth  race  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  1842,  and 
the  course  selected  was  from  Barker's  Rails  to  Putney — • 
about  four  miles  and  three  quarters. 
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The< 

3rews  were  : — 

Westminster. 

1. 

2. 

J.  Swabey 
E.  C.  Burton 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

J.G.Smyth 

J.  G.  Seagrave 
M.  Haggard  ... 
W.  H.  Milmau 

7. 

G.  F.  Smith 

8. 

C.  Goolden    ... 

A.  Merewether  (cox.) 

Eton. 


1.  Stapylton 

2.  Hey  gate 

3.  Mouut 

4.  Wilson 

5.  Ffolliott 

6.  Fellowes 

7.  Tuke... 

8.  Richards 

Pemberton  (cox.) 


St. 

lb. 

8 

1 

8 

7 

9 

4 

10 

4 

9 

6 

10 

4 

9 

9 

10 

0 

6 

2 

St. 

lb. 

9 

5 

10 

0 

9 

12 

10 

7 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

5 

9 

13 

10     2 


Mr.  James  Laytou,  of  the  ' '  Leander,"  who  consented  to 
officiate  as  umpire,  having  requested  Mr.  T.  S.  Egan,  the 
coxswain  of  the  Cambridge  Subscription  Room  boat,  to 
start  the  race,  the  competitors  paddled  to  their  stations. 
The  words,  "Are  you  ready  ? — Off/''  were  no  sooner  uttered, 
than  away  went  the  Etonians,  the  Westminsters  remaining 
behind,  the  coxswain  having  dropped  his  line ;  but  not  one 
oar  was  pulled  through  the  water.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  recall  the  light  blue  of  the  Brocas,  and  re-start 
the  match.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  line  attached  to  the 
buoy  held  by  the  Eton  boat  was  several  yards  longer  than 
the  Westminster  one,  which  was  observed  by  the  umpire, 
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and  altered  \  and  hence  "  the  stoppage  "  of  the  latter  crew. 
On  the  starter's  voice  being  again  heard,  off  went  Etonian 
and  Westminster,  Cantab  and  Metropolitan ;  the  former 
having  a  slight  advantage,  obtained  possibly  by  their 
greater  physical  power ;  but,  on  getting  well  into  play,  the 
golden  rule  of  ( '  take  the  lead  and  keep  it "  was  remem- 
bered by  the  Goolden  crew,  and  with  a  dashing  stroke  the 
Westminsters  jumped  their  boat  up  to  their  opponents,  and 
shortly  struggled  into  the  pride  of  place,  being  clear  ahead 
of  them  off  the  osier  bed,  near  the  house  that  formerly 
belonged  to  Zophani,  the  painter.  Both  boats  now  were 
capitally  steered,  and  rattled  away  at  a  delightful  pace. 
The  Westminsters  drew  their  boat  in,  and  took  the  course 
of  the  Etonians,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  Mortlake  no 
change  took  place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  boats,  both 
parties  doing  their  best,  in  return  for  the  loud  and  hearty 
cheers  of  their  friends.  At  Mortlake,  however,  by  reason 
of  the  Westminsters  hugging  the  shore  a  little  too  closely, 
and  thus  giving  their  opponents,  who  were  outside,  the 
greater  advantage  of  tide,  the  Etonians  were  observed  to 
start  up  to  Westminster  No.  7 ;  and,  had  the  Etonians 
boldly  struck  more  into  the  tideway,  we  feel  that,  although 
victory  might  not,  perhaps,  have  crowned  their  efforts  with 
success,  the  result  would  have  been  nearer.  As  it,  however, 
turned  out,  the  Westminsters  not  only  held  their  own,  but, 
on  arriving  at  Barnes,  were  well  ahead — perhaps  a  boat's 
length — and  went  on  increasing  their  lead,  till,  entering  the 
centre  arch  of  Putney  Bridge,  they  were  proclaimed  the 
victors,  doing  the  distance  in  twenty-eight  minutes  and 
three  quarters,*  and  beating  the  Etonians  by  thirty-five 
seconds. 

RACE  PREVENTED. 

In  1838  the  Head-masters  of  both  Eton  and  Westminster 
were  hostile  to  the  race ;  and  though  the  Etonians  (it  being 

*  The  time  given  in  Bell's  Life,  is  thirty-eight  minutes,  but,  in  a  note- 
book of  Dr.  Williamson's,  the  time  is  given  as  28f  minutes,  and  the  latter 
is  probably  correct. 
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their  vacation)  were  all  ready  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
the  Westminster  crew  were  determined  to  row,  it  was  pre- 
vented at  the  last  hour  by  Dr.  Williamson.  The  Rev. 
H.  W.  Hodgson  has  kindly  given  me  permission  to  print 
the  following  capital  letter,  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
the  stoppage : — 

ASHWELL   KeCTORY. 

August  6th,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  me  for  some  information  concerning  the  stoppage 
of  the  race  in  1838. 

"Infandum  ....  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 

For  no  good  reason  the  Head-masters  of  both  Eton  and  Westminster 
were  averse  to  the  race,  and  we  knew  that  Williamson  would  try  to  stop 
it,  and  so  we  determined  to  get  on  the  blind  side  of  him.  We  meant  to 
be  very  clever,  but  were  in  reality  convicted  of  great  folly ;  for,  except 
in  the  case  of  Ulysses,  schemes  seldom  succeed,  and  certainly  do  not 
deserve  to  do  so.  I  am  afraid  our  scheme  hardly  admits  of  any  sound 
defence.  It  must  be  condemned  by  the  after  judgment  of  most  of  us 
who  are  now  on  the  list  of  ancient  mariners,  and  hate  anything  which  is 
not  thoroughly  above  board  ;  and  yet  at  the  time,  I  am  sure, — so  deceit- 
ful is  the  heart, — we  were  none  of  us  in  the  least  aware  that  we  were 
swerving  from  the  path  of  strictest  honor.  We  acted  on  the  principle 
that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and,  as  regards  the  race,  we  were  at  war 
with  Williamson,  and  felt  that  any  scheme  was  allowable  which  would 
give  us  the  upper  hand. 

Our  artful  dodge  was  to  ask  for  an  early  play,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
boat  race,  ostensibly  to  play  a  cricket  match,  and  that  then  the  crew — 
most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  eleven— should  steal  off  to  the  river, 
and  row  the  Etonians.  Could  any  scheme  have  been  more  clumsy  than 
this  ?  The  Spartans  would  have  condemned  the  authors  of  it,  not  on 
account  of  their  cunning,  but  on  account  of  their  want  of  adroitness.  Was 
it  likely  that,  when  all  the  world  was  talking  of  the  boat  race,  Williamson 
should  be  so  ignorant  of  it  as  to  be  hoodwinked  by  our  most  transparent 
device  ?  The  only  result  of  our  scheme  was  to  place  ourselves  gratuitously 
in  the  wrong  ;  to  make  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  deserved  censures  of 
old  Westminsters,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  like  Brutus,  all  honorable  men,  and 
to  make  Williamson  more  determined  than  ever  to  stop  the  race.  Yes  ! 
The  biter  was  to  be  bitten.  We  were  to  be  hoist  with  our  own  petard.  The 
only  question  now  for  Williamson  was  how  to  stop  the  race  ?  His  mere 
veto  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  for  the  boys  were  very  determined. 

No  threats  of  expulsion  served  to  intimidate.  They  said  that,  if  one 
was  expelled,  they  would  all  go.  Disobedience  to  orders,  and  even 
mutiny  was  not  far  off,  for  the  whole  School  was  proud  of  its  crew,  and 
thought  they  were  going  to  win.     It  knew  that  by  strict  training  and 

2    N 
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practice  every  man  of  it  had  done  his  best  to  deserve  success,  and  it  felt 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  so  much  self-denial  should  be  sacrificed  to  a 
mere  whim.  But  what  availed  school  determination,  or  school  senti- 
ments ?  The  Master,  like  an  able  chess-player,  made  a  move  that  proved 
mate.  He  too  was  not  above  the  tricks  of  Ulysses.  Oliver  Twist  had 
then  just  come  out,  and  he  may  have  learnt  some  strategical  lessons  from 
the  "  Artful  Dodger."  What  was  his  move  ?  Well !  he  touched  one  piece 
and  moved  another.  It  was  contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  game,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  allowed.  He  gave  some  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
impositions,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  college  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  race  ; 
but  he  felt  that  this  measure  did  not  meet  the  emergency.  Had  he 
trusted  to  this  move  alone,  he  would  have  been  himself  assuredly  check- 
mated. No  impositions,  and  no  stone  walls  would  have  sufficed  to  keep 
those  perverse  scholars  from  their  thwarts.  So  he  moved  another  piece, 
which  move  solved  the  problem  at  once.  It  so  happened  that  there  were 
two  fellows  in  the  crew,  who  had  fathers  in  town.  To  each  of  these 
fathers  Williamson  went,  and  said  :  "  If  your  son  rows,  the  consequences 
will  be  very  serious  to  him."  There  is  nothing  like  your  vague  threat  to 
produce  a  panic.  A  very  serious  consequence  smacked  of  expulsion,  and 
expulsion  from  a  public  school  at  that  time  implied  disqualification  for 
the  University,  and  a  complete  collapse  of  all  professional  prospects. 

No  wonder  that  the  bare  hint  of  such  an  extreme  penalty  frightened 
governors  hugely.  In  this  way  Hodgson  and  Pollock,  Nos.  5  and  6,  were 
eliminated,  and  that  is  how  the  race  was  stopped  in  1838.  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  horror  of  that  moment,  when  my  father,  big  brother,  and  uncle — 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  masters — broke  into  my  room,  and  found  me 
in  the  very  act  of  donning  my  white  jersey  trimmed  with  pink  ?  Had 
they  been  only  a  few  moments  later,  I  should  have  been  off.  Had  I 
known  of  their  coming,  I  should  have  given  them  the  slip.  My  father 
informed  me,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  in  the  world,  that  I  must  not 
think  of  rowing.  "I  do  not  agree  with  Williamson,"  he  said,  "at  all, 
but  expulsion  is  a  serious  thing.  You  would  not  be  eligible  for  that  scholar- 
ship I  mean  you  to  win  at  Balliol  College.  You  very  naturally  deem  this 
race  as  all-important,  but  it  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  your  future 
prospects  in  life.  I  am  responsible  for  them,  and,  sorry  as  I  am,  I  must 
place  my  decided  veto  on  your  rowing."  "  Obstupui,  steteruntque  coma?," 
&c.  Alas  !  for  the  first  and,  I  trust,  the  last  time  in  my  life,  I  showed 
a  disposition  to  defy  paternal  authority.  If  honor  will  make  a  man  who 
knows  how  bad  a  shot  he  is  fight  a  duel  with  an  expert,  it  will  also 
embolden  him  on  an  occasion  to  bandy  words  with  a  father.  It  seems 
so  dreadful  to  be  a  deserter,  a  renegade,  or  a  traitor.  I  know  not  what  I 
said,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  the  reply  of  my  father  was  somewhat 
to  this  effect  :  "  Ah  !  it  is  all  very  well,  my  fine  fellow.  I  admire  your 
spirit,  I  feel  very  much  for  your  disappointment.  But  let  me  tell  you 
this,  lam  quite  as  determined  as  you  are.     You  will  accompany  me  this 
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moment  to  Croydon — there,  you  need  not  say  nay.  Here  am  I,  here  is 
your  brother,  and  there  is  your  uncle  ;  and,  if  that  is  not  enough  in  the 
way  of  physical  force,  I  will  call  to  my  aid  any  requisite  number  of  police- 
men ;  so  you  had  better  come  at  once,  quickly."  I  was  overpowered, 
but  chiefly  by  grief,  which  has  not  even  yet  subsided.  Thus,  malgre 
moi,  was  I  dragged  away. 

It  was  all  in  vain  for  you,  Andrewes,  to  place  that  written  document  in 
my  hand  at  my  exit  from  Dean's  Yard,  bidding  me  to  be  firm,  and  stick 
to  my  colors — and  all  that ;  but  you  must  have  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
that  I  was  in  no  position  to  avail  myself  of  the  well-meant,  but  impracti- 
cable advice  of  the  writer.  I  was  like  a  calf  forced  to  the  sacrificial  altar, 
and  I  did  feel  the  next  morning  the  stinging  rebuke  of  our  noble  captain, 
my  dearest  friend,  who  had  actually  for  the  nonce  assumed  a  grim  voice,  and 
severe  look,  as  he  asked,  "  How,  Hodgson,  could  you  be  so  weak  ?  "  In 
vain  would  it  have  been  for  me  at  that  moment,  and  in  his  then  mood,  to 
plead  uncontrollable  circumstances  ;  the  superior  brute  force  of  father, 
big  brother,  avunculus,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  policemen  in  the 
background.  I  do  believe  that,  great  though  our  subsequent  affection 
has  been,  he,  dear  John  James  Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  would  at  that 
moment  liked  to  have  seen  me  shot  as  a  deserter.  The  day  before  he  had 
chivalrously  offered  to  row  the  Etonians  with  two  substitutes  from  the 
second  eight ;  but  this  offer  their  stroke  declined,  saying,  "  If  we  win,  it 
will  be  no  credit  to  us,  and  if  we  lose  it  will  be  a  disgrace." 

We  felt  so  sorry  for  the  Etonians  ;  to  think  that  they  had  brought  their 
boat  so  far  to  no  purpose,  and  they  seemed  such  nice  fellows.  They  spoke 
so  kindly,  and  expressed  so  much  sympathy  with  us  under  our  humiliating 
circumstances.  The  stoppage  of  that  race  !  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  the  pity 
of  it  !  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  ;  the  tide  was  almost  slack  ;  there  was 
not  a  ripple  on  the  surface.  I  saw,  as  I  passed  over  Westminster  Bridge, 
the  muster  of  boats  on  the  river,  and  the  surging  crowd,  which  had 
already  gathered  on  the  bridge  itself;  a  crowd  doomed,  as  I  knew,  to 
disappointment.  No  wonder  there  was  indignation  !  No  wonder  that 
Williamson  was  unblessed  that  day  by  those  who  had  been  thus  cause- 
lessly baulked  of  their  sport !  No  wonder  that  the  journals  of  the  day 
heaped  vituperative  epithets  on  his  devoted  head,  and  that  the  editor  oiBeWs 
Life  abjured  euphemism  in  his  condemnation  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
Head-master.  Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  but  not  one  has  pro- 
duced a  day  marked  in  my  calendar  with  so  black  a-  cross,  or  one  so 
fraught  with  painful  remembrance,  as  that  eventful  day  on  which 
Williamson  stopped  the  race  in  1838.  It  would  probably  have  been  a 
close  contest,  as  both  crews  furnished  afterwards  several  distinguished 
oarsmen  to  the  two  Universities. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  W.  HODGSON. 
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The  crews  appointed  for  the  race  were  : — 


Westminster. 

Eton. 

1.  E.  V.  Richards. 

Croft  (stroke) 

2.  H.  R.  Fairer. 

Daniel. 

3.  J.  Randolph. 

Leigh. 

4.  T.  Green. 

Bourne. 

5.  H.  W.  Hodgson. 

Fane. 

6.  A.  Pollock. 

Fellowes. 

7.  H.  W.  H.  Coxe. 

Rayes. 

8.  J.  J.  T.  S.  Cocks. 

Langley. 

H.  Maule  (cox.). 

SIXTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  sixth  race  took  place  on  Saturday,  August  1,  1843, 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake  Church,  the  present  Metropolitan 
course,  being  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Layton 
was  again  umpire,  and  witnessed  the  race  from  the  Leander 
eight.     The  crews  were  : — 


Eton. 


1.  H.  C.  Stapylton 

2.  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell 

3.  Lord  Henley  ... 

4.  W.  Babington... 

5.  W.  W.  Codrington 

6.  F.  M.Wilson... 

7.  J.  Ffolliott      ... 

8.  F.  E.  Tuke      ... 


G,  F.  Murdoch  (cox.) 


St. 

lb. 

9 

11 

9 

9 

10 

2 

10 

3 

11 

9 

11 

2 

11 

4 

11 

1 

8  13 
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Westminster. 

1.  F.  A.  Goodenough 

2.  E.  Colquhoun 

3.  L.  A.  Cramer 

4.  E.  K.  Glyn 

5.  W.  L.  Smith 

6.  E.  C.  Burton 

7.  J.  H.  Smart 

8.  J.  G.  Smith 

A.  Merewether  (cox.] 


St. 

lb. 

7 

13 

8 

12 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

5 

9 

6 

9 

7 

9 

6 

6     3 


Mr.  Edward  Searle  was  in  a  boat  in  the  centre  arch  of 
Putney  Bridge  to  give  the  starting  signal,  the  West- 
minsters, who  lost  the  toss  for  place,  being  on  the  Surrey 
shore  side  of  it,  the  Etonians  on  the  other.  At  the  time 
appointed,  six  o'clock,  the  signal  was  given,  and  the 
Westminsters  made  a  more  rapid  start,  and  generally  in 
execution  showed  an  advantage  over  their  opponents  ;  but 
the  slight  lead  they  obtained  was  of  short  duration,  for 
the  powerful  representatives*  of  the  country  School  slowly 
but  surely  took  "  the  pride  of  place  "  away  from  their  com- 
paratively diminutive  antagonists.  By  the  time  they  had 
reached  Finch's  Grand  Stand,  Eton  was  at  least  a  length 
and  a  half  ahead ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  race  the 
Etonians  proved  victorious  by  about  forty-five  seconds.  The 
winners  rowed  the  distance  in  twenty-four  minutes. 


SEVENTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 


The  seventh  race  took  place  on  July  29th,  1845.  The 
course  was  from  Barker's  Rails  to  a  flagboat  moored  off  the 
Bells'  Tavern,  Putney.     The  following  are  the  names  and 
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f 

Eton. 

st.    lb. 

1.  E.  Ethelston 

9     5 

2.  A.  Tremayne  ... 

9  11 

3.  G.  F.  Luttrell 

...       10     1 

4.  F.  T.  Talfourd             

...       10     5 

5.  H.  A.  F.  Luttrell        

...       11     5 

6.  H.  S.  Arlington          

9  11 

7.  H.  W.  P.  Kichards    ... 

9     9 

8.  G.  E.  Winter 

...       10     2 

J.  A.  Shaw-Stewart  (cox.) 

9     2 

Westminster. 

st.    lb. 

1.  J.  Preston 

8  11 

2.  H.  V.  Williams           

9     3 

3.  C.  J.  E.  Bedford         

9     4 

4.  C.  F.  L.  West            

...       10     0 

5.  F.  A.  Goodenough     

...       10     0 

6.  A.  Milman       

9     3 

7.  E.  T.  Shiffner 

8  12 

8.  W.  G.  Eich     

8     5 

E.  Burton  (cox.)... 

6     0 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Etonians  were  10  st.  2  lb.  the 
heavier  crew.  The  betting  was  exceedingly  varied,  for  in 
some  places  the  friends  of  the  Etonians  were  backing  them 
at  6  to  4,  while  in  others  the  Westminsters  were  the 
favourites.  In  the  construction  of  the  boats,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  "  tools/-'  there  was  no  comparison.  The 
Eton  cutter,  by  Goodman,  was  rather  on  the  antique  prin- 
ciple, but  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a  bad  boat  for  a 
provincial.  The  Westminsters  appeared  in  a  new  out- 
rigger, fifty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  and  a  half 
in  the  beam,  constructed  by  Noulton.       Mr.   Selwyn,  an 
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old  Etonian,  and  for  many  years  the  stroke  oarsman  of 
the  Queen  Bess  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  was 
rowed  by  a  mixed  crew  of  Westminsters  and  Etonians,  took 
the  lines  as  umpire.  Mr.  Burton,  formerly  stroke  of  the 
Westminster  boat,  tossed  with  Mr.  Luttrell  for  choice  of 
stations,  and,  winning,  the  Westminsters  took  the  out- 
side or  Surrey  side.  The  start  was  effected  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  word  given  than 
the  Etonians  took  the  lead,  getting  off  in  clean  style, 
whereas  the  Westminsters,  probably  from  over- anxiety  to 
start  well,  appeared  to  roll  a  little,  so  that  Nos.  7  and  5 
oars  jumped  out  of  the  rowlocks.  On  their  little  coxswain, 
however,  giving  the  word  "  Steady,"  they  laid  down  to 
their  long  dragging  stroke,  appearing  little  concerned  at 
their  opponents  having  drawn  a  boat's  length  ahead.  The 
short  snatching  stroke  of  Eton,  however,  did  not  live  long 
against  the  long  Westminster  drag,  and  a  third  of  a  mile 
had  not  been  rowed  before  they  were  oar  and  oar  with  their 
opponents  ;  and  on  young  Burton,  their  coxswain,  exclaim- 
ing :  (t  Pick  her  up  for  a  few  strokes,"  the  Westminsters 
went  right  by  them,  amid  cheers  almost  deafening,  and  the 
excitement  that  prevailed  beggars  description.  After  this 
the  Westminsters  continued  their  course  at  an  extremely 
rapid  pace,  gradually  increasing  their  advantage,  and 
eventually  winning  by  one  minute  and  five  seconds, 
doing  the  distance  in  twenty-six  minutes.  The  Etonians 
pulled  an  extremely  plucky  stern  wager,  for  which  they 
were  heartily  cheered  by  all  present  on  their  arrival  at 
Putney,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  the  Westminster 
party. 


EIGHTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  eighth  race  was  rowed  on  Thursday,  July  30,  1846, 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  Eton  rowing  in  a  new  boat,  built 
by  Messrs.  Searle,  fifty-eight  feet  long,  and  Westminster  in 
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the  one  by  Messrs.  Noulton  &  Wyld,  in  which  they  had 
rowed  the  previous  year.     The  crews  were  : — 


Eton. 


1. 

Marshall 

st.    lb. 

9     3 

2. 

Barnes 

9     4 

3. 
4. 

Thompson 
Miller 

9  13 

11     0 

5. 

Luttrell 

10     7 

6. 

Buller 

11     0 

7. 
8. 

Bagshawe 
Bunney 

9  12 

10     0 

Markham  (cox.) 

7  13 

1. 

West  i 
H.  R.  Barker 

1INSTER. 

st.    lb. 

8     9 

2. 

W.  M.  Parratfc 

8     4 

3. 

H.  V.  "Williams 

10     0 

4. 

R.  W.  H.  Smart 

10     2 

5. 

C.  F.  L.  West 

10  12 

6. 

P.  M.  Robertson 

10     7 

7. 
8. 

C.  S.  Upper  ton 
W.  G.Rich  ... 

9  10 

9     1 

R.  Barton  (cox.) 

7     1 

Eton  had  the  Middlesex  shore,  and  Westminster  the 
Surrey  side.  Mr.  Selwyn  was  umpire,  rowed  in  an  eight 
by  London  watermen.  Mr.  Edward  Searle  started  them. 
The  Etonians  got  to  work  first,  drawing  their  boat  slightly 
in  advance ;  but  Westminster  soon  made  up  their  minds 
for  business,  and  showed  that  they  were  up  to  their  work. 
A  few  vigorous  strokes  brought  them  level,  and  they  very 
soon  drew  their  nose  in  front.  The  Etonians  pulled  in 
good  form,  but  it  was  evident,  even  opposite  Searle's,  that 
they  had  not  steam  enough.   At  Hammersmith  Westminster 
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was  two  lengths  ahead,  and  although  Eton,  by  several 
plucky  spurts,  at  times  decreased  the  lead  of  their  oppo- 
nents, Westminster  eventually  arrived  at  Mortlake  the 
winners  by  nearly  three  lengths. 


NINTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  ninth  race  was  rowed  on  Thursday,  July  29th,  1847, 
from  Barker's  Rails  to  a  flag-boat  moored  off  the  Bells' 
Tavern,  Putney.  A  new  outrigger,  sixty-two  feet  long,  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Searle  for  the  Etonians,  who  had  been 
trained  by  Mr.  A.  Shadwell,  long  celebrated  as  a  steerer 
and  trainer  of  crews  at  Oxford.  Westminster  also  appeared 
in  a  new  boat  sixty  feet  long,  built  by  the  firm  of  Noulton 
and  Wyld.  The  names  and  weights  of  the  crews  were  as 
under  : — 

Eton. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


A.  Baillie       

F.  H.  Holden 
H.  H.  Tremayne 

C.H.Miller 

A.  De  Rutzen 

H.J.Miller 

A.  R.  Thompson 
W.  L.  Bagshawe 
J.  Greenwood  (cox.) 

Westminster 

J.  R.  Ar mi t stead 
R.  Burton 

N.  R.  Smart 

W.  M.  Parratt 
P.  M.  Robertson 
H.V.Williams 
C.  W.  Steward 
H.  R,  Barker 

E.  Balfour  (cox.)  ... 


St. 

lb. 

9 

7 

10 

0 

10 

3 

11 

4 

10 

7 

10 

3 

10 

10 

10 

7 

9 

10 

St. 

lb. 

8 

7 

8 

5 

9 

4 

8 

11 

11 

12 

9 

10 

8 

9 

9 

7 

6 

12 
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Mr.  T.  S.  Egan,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  was  umpire, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Searle,  as  usual,  officiated  as  starter. 

Westminster  won  the  toss  for  station,  and  took  the 
Middlesex  shore.  Soon  after  the  start  Eton  took  the  lead, 
and  although  the  Westminsters  made  every  effort — their 
stroke  oar,  H.  R.  Barker,  rowing  with  astonishing  spirit 
and  power — it  was  evident  that  their  opponents  were  far 
the  stronger  crew.  The  Etonians  continued  to  increase 
their  lead,  and  arrived  at  Putney  1  min.  30  sec.  before  their 
opponents,  doing  the  distance  in  25  min.  51  sec. 

TENTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  tenth  race  took  place  on  Friday,  August  3rd,  1860. 
There  had  been  no  race  for  thirteen  years- — that  is,  since 
1847.  The  principal  cause  of  its  discontinuance  was  the 
strong  objection  entertained  by  Dr.  Liddell,  the  Head- 
master of  Westminster  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Early  in  1860  it  was  determined  by  the  authorities  that  the 
match  should  be  renewed,  and  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  an  old  Etonian,  for  Eton ;  and  Mr.  John 
Wright,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  an  old  West- 
minster, for  Westminster ;  and  by  them  it  was  decided  to 
shorten  the  course.  They  fixed  on  a  course  from  Putney 
Bridge  to  a  flag-boat  moored  off  the  top  of  Chiswick  Eyot, 
being  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  Eton  rowed  in  a  boat 
built  by  M.  Taylor,  of  Newcastle,  in  which  they  had  de- 
feated Eadley  College  at  Henley  two  years  before.  The 
crew  were  much  indebted  for  their  form  to  the  pains 
bestowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Edmond  Warre,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  John  Wright  had  done  much 
for  the  training  and  practice  of  the  Westminsters.  A  new 
boat  was  built  by  Mr.  Edward  Searle  expressly  for  the 
Westminsters. 

The  day  was  a  very  rainy  and  gloomy  one.  Six  steamers 
accompanied  the  race.  At  half-past  three  the  Etonians 
showed  ;  the  Westminsters  appeared  somewhat  later.    Eton 
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won  the  toss,  and  took  their  station  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
Westminster  close  to  them,  and  Mr.  Edward  Searle  in  the 
middle  as  starter.  Just  before  four  o'clock  they  got  off  at 
a  great  pace,  with  very  little  tide  under  them.  The  West- 
minsters for  a  few  seconds  led  by  some  feet,  but  almost 
directly  they  were  level,  and  a  desperate  race  ensued  for 
about  two  hundred  yards.  Then  Eton  drew  away,  and 
passed  the  Star  and  Garter  leading  by  half  their  own  length. 
The  Etonians  kept  increasing  their  lead,  and  passed  the 
Crab  Tree  four  or  five  lengths  ahead.  They  passed  under 
Hammersmith  Bridge  leading  by  half-a-dozen  lengths.  The 
stroke  of  the  Westminster  boat  here  put  on  a  magnificent 
spurt,  but  it  was  not  adequately  responded  to,  and  the 
Etonians  maintained  their  lead,  and  came  in  fifty  seconds 
before  their  opponents.  Time,  13  min.  55  sec. 
The  names  of  the  crews  were  as  follows  : — 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
C. 
7. 


Westminstee 

W.  E.  Wynn  Williams 
A.  R.  Tomlinson 

A.  C.  Onslow 
J.  C.  Hawkshaw 
E.  M.  Tomlinson 

B.  N.  Thorns 
W.  S.  Wright 
J.  Forster      ... 

J.  0.  Yates  (cox.) 

Eton 

H.  Garnett     ... 
Lord  Boringdon 
R.  Kinglake  ... 
G.  Crowder   ... 
R.  E.  L.  Burton 
H.  B.  Rhodes 

C.  B.  Lawes  ... 
H.  Blake  Humphrey 

F.  Hopwood  (cox.) 


St. 

lb. 

7 

12 

9 

11 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

5 

10 

9 

9 

13 

8 

7 

6 

8 

St. 

lb. 

9 

6 

9 

12 

10 

3 

10 

4 

11 

8 

10 

9 

9 

12 

10 

4 

6 

6 
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ELEVENTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

The  next  race  took  place  on  August  2,  1861,  from  Putney 
Bridge  to  Chiswick  Eyot,  the  crews  being : — 


Eton. 


1. 

J.E.Parker 

2. 

L.  T.  Most     

3. 
4. 
5. 

Lord  Boringdon 
R.  Kinglake  ... 
H.  Garnet 

6. 

H.  B.  Rhodes 

7. 

C.  B.  Lawes... 

8. 

R.  H.  Blake  Humphrey 

N.  C.  Needham  (cox.) 

Westminster 

1. 
2. 
3. 

W.  B.  Besley 
A.  J.  Mackey 
C.  Bull           

4. 

A.  P.  Dawson 

5. 

B.N.  Thorns 

6. 

A.  R.  Tomlinson 

7. 

H.N.Monck 

8. 

J.  H.  Forster 

H.Walker  (cox.)  ... 

st.  lb. 

9  2 

9  2 

10  4 

10  8 

10  0 

10  2 

10  3 

10  6 

7  2 


St. 

lb. 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

9 

9 

3 

11 

2 

10 

0 

9 

5 

8 

11 

5 

7 

Westminster  won  the  toss  for  choice  of  sides,  and  chose 
the  Middlesex  shore.  Eton  took  the  lead  soon  after  start- 
ing, maintained  it  throughout,  and  eventually  won  by  four 
lengths,  notwithstanding  the  determined  and  plucky  exer- 
tions of  their  opponents. 


Twelfth  Race  with  Eton, 
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TWELFTH  RACE  WITH  ETON. 

On  August  \y  1862,  the  twelfth  match  between  the  two 
Schools  was  rowed.  The  course  was  from  Putney  to  Chis- 
wick  Eyot,  and  the  crews  were  as  follows  : — 


Eton. 


1. 

2. 

A.  Brassey     ... 
W.Griffith 

3. 

H.T.French 

4. 

A.  Pichin        

5. 
6. 

7. 

R.  A.  Kinglake 
J.  R.  Selwyn 
H.  R.  Senhouse 

8. 

C.  B.  Lawes  ... 

H.  C.  Needham  (cox.) 

Westminster. 

1. 

A.  P.  Dawson 

2. 

3. 

A.  J.   Mackey 

C.J.  Bull       

4. 

B.  W.  Thorns 

5. 

G.  T.  M.  O'Brien      ... 

6. 

7. 
8. 

W.  B.  Besley 

W.  C.  Hunt 

H.  N.  Monck 

H.  Walker  (cox.)  ... 

St. 

lb. 

9 

8 

10 

8 

11 

7 

10 

6 

11 

5 

10 

11 

10 

2 

10 

10 

7 

12 

sf. 

lb. 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

0 

11 

7 

]0 

12 

9 

13 

10 

4 

10 

6 

6 

5 

Three  steamers  attended  the  race.  Mr.  Chitty,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  acted  as  umpire,  and  Mr.  Edward  Searle 
as  starter.  At  a  quarter  past  five,  the  Etonians  rowed  to 
their  station,  and  were  warmly  cheered.  The  Westminsters 
followed  shortly  afterwards,  and  were  similarly  greeted. 
Westminster  won  the  choice,  and  took  up  their  position  on 
the  Middlesex  side.     On  the  signal  being  given,  the   W^est- 
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minsters  got  away  first,  but  were  unable  to  retain  their 
lead,  although  rowing  steadily  and  with  the  most  determined 
courage.  The  Etonians  eventually  arrived  at  the  winning- 
post  seven  lengths  in  advance  of  their  antagonists,  the  time 
being  thirteen  minutes. 


THIRTEENTH  RACE  WITH  ETON.* 

There  was  no  race  in  1863,  but  on  July  28,  1864,  the 
following  crew  rowed  the  Etonians  from  Chiswick  Eyot  to 
Putney  : — 

Westminster. 

st.    lb. 


1. 

E.  C.  Williams 

2. 

S.Vidal 

3. 

R.  Harley 

4. 

J.  Lucas 

5. 

M.  0.  Sim     ... 

6. 

C.  E.  Oldman 

7. 

F.  Pownall     ... 

8. 

J.  Nicholls      ... 

H.  Fitzgerald  (cox.) 


9 

0 

9 

6 

10 

0 

9 

6 

11 

3 

11 

1 

10 

0 

10 

6 

6     8 


Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  again 
officiated  as  umpire,  and  Mr.  Edward  Searle  as  starter.  The 
steamer  Ghilde  Harold  conveyed  the  umpire  and  a  select 
party.  The  assemblage  of  spectators  on  the  towing-path 
and  on  Hammersmith  Bridge  was  very  considerable.  Eton 
won  the  toss,  and  took  the  Surrey  side.  The  Westminsters 
took  the  lead  at  starting,  but  were  quickly  picked  up  by  the 
Etonians,  who  were  a  much  more  powerful  crew.  At 
Hammersmith  Bridge  the  Etonians  were  three  lengths 
ahead,  a  lead  which  they  gradually  increased,  rowing  in  a 
style  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  University  crew. 
The  Westminsters,  although  rowing  a  stern  race,  pulled 
throughout  in  excellent  form,  and  with  admirable  pluck. 


*  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  Eton  crew. 


The  Colquhoun,  or  Senior  Sculls. 
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Spurt  after  spurt  did  they  make  in  rapid  succession,  and 
again  and  again  diminished  the  lead  of  their  opponents. 
The  Etonians  finally  arrived  at  Putney  seven  or  eight 
lengths  ahead,  having  performed  the  distance  in  thirteen 
minutes,  fifty-five  seconds.  Both  crews  were  loudly 
cheered  at  the  finish. 


THE  COLQUHOUN,  OR  SENIOR  SCULLS. 

Edmund  Charles  Burton,  Esq.,  in  conjunction  with  Ewing 
P.  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  in  the  year  1843,  instituted  a  prize  of 
a  pair  of  silver  sculls  to  be  rowed  for  annually. 

The  course  was  originally  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  but 
of  late  years  this  has  been  very  much  shortened.  In 
1845,  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  added  a  silver  medal  to  be 
retained  by  the  winner  of  the  sculls. 

They  were  held  as  follows  : — 


1844. 

G.  0.  Edwards. 

1861. 

H.  N.  Monck. 

1845. 

W.  S.  Green. 

1862. 

No  race. 

1846. 

Gordon  Rich. 

1863. 

T.  P.  Tomlinson. 

1847. 

Charles  Steward. 

1864. 

F.  Pownall. 

1848. 

J.  Goodrich. 

1865. 

F.  Pownall. 

1849. 

J.  Wright. 

1873. 

J.  F.  Green. 

1850. 

J.  Wright. 

1874. 

No  race. 

1851. 

J.  Wright. 

1875. 

R.  D.  Brinton. 

1852. 

C.  Hammond. 

1876. 

No  race. 

1853. 

J.  Gray. 

1877. 

No  race. 

1854. 

J.  Gray. 

1878. 

No  race. 

1855. 

Francis  Markham. 

1879. 

R.  H.  Coke. 

1856. 

E.  0.  Berens. 

1880. 

E.  T.  H.  Brandon. 

1857. 

E.  0.  Berens. 

1881. 

E.  T.  H.  Brandon, 

1858. 

S.  French. 

1882. 

0.  Scoones. 

1859. 

J.  Hawkshaw. 

1883. 

R.  Armitage. 

1860. 

No  race. 

In  1854,  some  well-wisher  of  the   school,  who  concealed 
his  name,  presented  silver  sculls,  and  after  this  period  the 
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Colquhoun  Sculls  were  generally  styled  the  Senior  Sculls, 
and  the  new  sculls  the  Junior. 
The  winners  of  these  were  : — 


1855. 

W.  Williams. 

1862. 

No  race. 

1856. 

R.  A.  Eden. 

1879. 

T.  D.  Kumball. 

1857. 

S.  French. 

1880. 

E.  C.  Frere. 

1858. 

—  Hooper. 

1881. 

E.  C.  Frere. 

1859. 

H.  B.  Maurice. 

1882. 

H.  F.  Hawkins, 

1860. 

H.  B.  Maurice. 

1883. 

J.  Watt. 

1861. 

L.  de  Michell. 

CELEBRATED    OAESMEN    EDUCATED    AT 
WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL. 


BARKER,  HENRY  RAINE,  rowed  bow  of  the  West- 
minster  Eight  in  the  race  with  Eton,  in  1846 ;  stroke 
of  the  Westminster  Eight,  in  the  race  with  Eton,  in  1847. 
He  rowed  bow  of  the  Christchurch  Four,*  which  won  at 
the  Maidenhead  Regatta  in  1849,  W.  H.  Milman,  E.  C. 
Burton,  and  Gordon  Rich  comprising  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
He  was  stroke  of  the  Christchurch  Eight  in  1851,  and  also 
in  1852  ;  was  stroke  of  the  Christchurch  Four  that  won 
the  University  four-oared  race  in  1851  ;  stroke  of  the 
Christchurch  Four  that  won  at  Henley  in  1851  ;  won  the 
pairs  at  Henley  in  1852,  rowing  bow  to  P.  Nind  as  stroke; 
and  rowed  No.  2  in  the  University  Four  that  won  in  the 
University  races  in  1852. 

Burton,  Edmund  Charles,  rowed  No.  2  in  the  West- 
minster crew  which  won  the  race  against  Eton  in  1842  ; 
No.  6  in  that  which  rowed  against  Eton  in  1843;   rowed 

*  This  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  crew,  ns  it  consisted  of  four 
Strokes  of  the  Westminster  Eight,  three  of  whom  had  likewise  rowed 
Stroke  of  the  Oxford  University  Eight. 
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No.  2  in  the  Oxford  crew  against  Cambridge,  1846  ;  was 
elected  President  of  the  O.U.B.C.  1847;  rowed  stroke  of 
the  Oxford  University  crew  which  won  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup  at  Henley  in  1847,  against  Cambridge  and  London ; 
was  stroke  of  the  University  crew  which,  in  1848,  won  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  ;  rowed  No.  4  in  the  Oxford  crew 
against  Cambridge  in  1849  ;  steered  and  trained  the  Oxford 
University  crew,  and  won  again  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup, 
in  1851,  defeating  Cambridge  and  London ;  won  the 
Champion  Scullers'  Cup  at  the  Thames  Regatta  in  1846, 
beating  two  champions  of  the  Thames,  Peacock  and  Russell, 
and  five  others;  won  the  Oxford  sculls  in  1847,  beating 
sixteen  others ;  won  the  Oxford  Pair  Oars  twice,  Four  Oars 
twice,  and  with  three  other  Westminster  men — the  two 
Messrs.  Milman  and  Mark  Haggard — the  Stewards'  Cup 
at  Henley,  the  Amateur  Champion  Four-oared  Race,  and 
numerous  other  prizes.  These  same  Westminster  men  got 
the  Christchurch  Eight  head  of  the  Oxford  river  in  1846, 
and  kept  her  there  for  three  successive  years. 

The  following  is  taken  from  "  The  Record  of  University 
Oars  : " — "  As  a  rider  and  a  judge  of  horseflesh,  he  had 
few  equals.  In  1860  and  1861  he  rode  the  two  first  win- 
ners of  the  Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechase,  then  just 
founded.  Bridegroom  and  Queensferry  were  his  mounts, 
both  the  property  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Angell, 
or  '  Cherry  Angell/  as  he  was  termed  among  his  intimates. 
To  this  day  there  is  no  more  workmanlike  rider  to  the 
Pytchley  hounds  than  Mr.  Burton,  in  an  unostentatious 
black  coat,  and  on  the  Committee  of  the  Grand  National 
Hunt  Association  his  opinion  is  reckoned  worth  any  other 
three  put  together.  Without  undue  flattery,  we  may  say 
that  he  is  a  living  example  of  the  maxim  that  whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well." 

Running  was  amongst  Mr.  Burton's  accomplishments. 
In  a  friendly  match  which  had  been  arranged,  he  defeated 
Sir  John  Astley,  who  had  proved  victorious  over  the  best 
runners  in  the  British  army. 

Burton,    Reginald,  was   coxswain   of    the  Westminster 
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Eight  in  the  race  with  Eton  in  1845  and  1846 ;  rowed 
No.  2  in  the  race  with  Eton  in  1847. 

Cocks,  J.  J.  T.  Somers,  rowed  bow  of  the  Westminster 
crew  when  they  beat  the  Etonians  in  the  presence  of  King 
William  IV.,  in  1837;  rowed  stroke  of  the  Westminster 
Eight  in  1838,  bnt  the  race  with  Eton  was  prevented  at 
the  last  moment  by  Dr.  Williamson;  rowed  stroke  of  the 
Oxford  University  Eight  in  1840;  rowed  stroke  of  the 
Oxford  University  Eight  in  1841. 

Colquhoun,  Patrick,  having  left  Westminster  in  1832, 
entered  at  St.  John's  College,  where  he  joined  the  Lady 
Margaret  Boat  Club.  The  first  boat  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
was  thirteenth  on  the  river,  and  in  this  Colquhoun  rowed ; 
but  the  second  boat  of  the  Club  having  bumped  the  first — 
a  disgrace  which  never  happened  before,  and  probably 
never  afterwards — the  stroke  of  the  first  boat  received  his 
dismissal,  and  Colquhoun  was  made  stroke,  with  dictatorial 
power.  He  at  once  got  together  a  new  lot  of  men,  and  it 
is  well  worth  notice  that  few  of  them  were  over  his  own 
weight,  9  st.  6  lb.,  and  this  when  boats  were  as  barges 
compared  with  the  racing  craft  of  the  present.  With  this 
crew  he  gained  a  place  every  evening  of  the  races,  and  on 
one  occasion  three  places,  taking  his  boat  up  from  four- 
teenth to  second  on  the  river.  Colquhoun  then  took  his 
degree,  resigned  No.  8,  and  rowed  at  No.  2,  and  in  the 
next  two  races  the  Lady  Margaret's  flag  was  uppermost 
on  the  staff,  and  remained  so  for  some  years.  In  1836 
Colquhoun  instituted  the  "  Colquhoun  Sculls,"  the  aquatic 
blue  ribbon  of  the  University,  and,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
induced  his  father,  an  old  Johnian,  to  allow  the  prize  to 
stand  in  his  name.  The  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club,  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  their  peerless  stroke,  pre- 
sented him  with  a*  handsome  silver  Stirag  afupiKvirtWov, 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription. 

In  1837  he  rowed  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls,  which  gave 
the  rank  of  amateur  Champion  of  the  Thames  to  the  winner. 
The  course  was  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Putney,  nearly 
six  miles.     His   antagonists  were  Henry  Wood,  holder  of 
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the  Sculls,  and  Warren  Jones,  of  Cains,  an  old  West- 
minster. According  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  when 
there  was  more  than  one  challenger,  the  challengers  rowed 
against  one  another  first,  and  then  the  best  of  them  rowed 
the  holder  of  the  Sculls.  Thus  Colquhoun  rowed  Warren 
Jones  on  Aug.  3,  1837,  and,  having  beaten  him,  rowed 
Henry  Wood  on  the  10th.  Colquhoun  woa  the  Sculls,  but 
his  first  opponent,  Warren  Jones,  not  being  satisfied,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  swamped  during  the  race,  was 
anxious  to  row  again.  Colquhoun  assented,  and  beat  his 
antagonist  by  a  mile,  who  had  foolishly  refused  the  offer 
that  neither  should  make  a  hollow  race  of  it.  After  this, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  went  on  the  Continent,  as  related  in  his 
memoir  on  page  324.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  joined 
the  Leander  Boat  Club,  and  acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  and 
only  officer  of  the  Club  for  fifteen  years.  On  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Ionian  Islands  as  Judge,  the  Club  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  silver  ewer.  In  1882  the  Club  elected 
him  President  under  the  new  foundation.  The  Club  is  at 
present  very  numerous,  and  consists  principally  of  ex- 
University  oarsmen.  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun  is  now  the 
oldest  amateur  afloat. 

Cotton,  R.  W.,  was  coxswain  of  the  Oxford  University 
Eight  when  they  beat  Cambridge  in  1852. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  W.  P.,  rowed  No.  7  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Eight  in  the  race  with  Oxford  in  1861 ;  rowed 
No.  5  in  the  Cambridge  University  Eight  in  the  race  with 
Oxford  in  1862. 

Freemantle,  W.  R.,  was  coxswain  of  the  Oxford  University 
Eight  in  their  race  with  Cambridge  in  1829.  This  was  the 
first  race  ever  rowed  between  the  two  Universities.  Oxford 
won  by  five  or  six  lengths. 

Gaskell,  T.  K.,  was  coxswain  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  in  the  race  with  Oxford  in  1861. 

Giles,  E.,  rowed  No.  2  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight 
when  they  rowed  against  Cambridge  in  1871. 

Haggard,  Mark,  rowed  No.  5  in  the  Westminster  crew 
which  beat  the  Etonians  in  1842;  rowed  bow  in  the  Oxford 
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University  Eight  when  they  rowed  against  Cambridge  in 
1845;  rowed  No.  2  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight  when 
they  won  the  "  Grand  Challenge  "  at  Henley  in  1847 ;  won 
the  "  Pair  Oars  "  at  Henley  in  1848,  with  W.  H.  Milman. 

Hawkshaw,  J.  C,  rowed  No.  4  of  the  Westminster  Eight 
in  their  race  with  Eton  in  1860 ;  rowed  bow  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Eight  in  their  race  with  Oxford  in  1863 ; 
rowed  bow  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight  in  their  race 
with  Oxford  in  1864. 

Hodgson,  H.  W.,  rowed  No.  4  in  the  Westminster  Eight 
in  1838,  when  the  race  was  prevented  at  the  last  hour  by 
Dr.  Williamson ;  rowed  No.  5  in  the  Oxford  University 
Eight  in  their  race  with  Cambridge  in  1841. 

Ingham,  J.  P.,  rowed  No.  3  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  against  the  London  Rowing  Club  at  Henley  in  1859. 

King,  W.,  rowed  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight  at 
Henley  in  1847. 

Lane,  C.  G.,  rowed  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight  in 
1858  and  in  1859,  and  at  Henley  in  1859. 

Milman,  W.  H.,  rowed  No.  6  in  the  Westminster  Eight 
when  they  beat  the  Etonians  in  1842  ;  rowed  No.  3  in  the 
Oxford  University  Eight  when  they  beat  Cambridge  and 
the  Leander  in  1844  ;  rowed  No.  3  of  the  Oxford  University 
Eight  in  their  race  with  Cambridge  in  1845 ;  rowed  No.  3 
of  the  Oxford  University  Eight  in  a  second  race  with  Cam- 
bridge at  Henley  in  1845 ;  rowed  stroke  of  the  Oxford 
University  Eight  in  their  race  with  Cambridge  in  1846; 
rowed  No.  7  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight  when  they 
beat  the  Thames  Club  for  the  "  Grand  Challenge »  at 
Henley  in  1847;  won  the  "  Pair  Oar"  at  Henley  in  1848, 
with  Mark  Haggard  as  bow. 

Moore,  G.  B.,  rowed  No.  7  in  the  Oxford  University 
Eight  when  Oxford  beat  Cambridge  at  Henley  in  1829. 
This  tvas  the  first  University  race. 

Moysey,  F.  L.,  rowed  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  when  they  beat  Oxford  in  1836. 

Nichols,  J.  P.,  rowed  No.  2  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  in  the  race  with  Oxford  in  1868. 
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Nicholson,  C.  A.,  rowed'  No.  5  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Eight  for  the  "  Grand  Challenge"  in  1847. 

Pollock,  A.  B.,  rowed  No.  3  in  the  Westminster  crew, 
when  the  race  with  Eton  was  prevented  by  Dr.  Williamson 
in  1838  ;  was  coxswain  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight 
in  their  race  with  Oxford  in  1842. 

Randolph,  E.  S.  L.,  rowed  bow  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Eight  when  they  rowed  against  Oxford  in  1870; 
rowed  No.  7  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight  in  1871 ; 
rowed  No.  7  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight  in  1872. 

Rich,  William  Gordon,  rowed  stroke  of  the  Westminster 
Eight  when  they  beat  the  Etonians  in  1845 ;  rowed  stroke 
of  the  Westminster  Eight  when  they  beat  the  Etonians  in 
1846  ;  rowed  bow  of  the  Oxford  University  Eight  when  they 
won  the  "Grand  Challenge"  at  Henley  in  1847;  rowed 
stroke  of  the  Oxford  University  Eight  when  they  rowed 
against  Cambridge  in  1849  ;  rowed  bow  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Eight  when  they  beat  Cambridge  at  Henley  in  1851. 

Richards,  E.  V.,  rowed  bow  in  the  Westminster  Eight 
when  the  race  with  Eton  was  stopped  by  the  Head-master ; 
rowed  No.  2  in  the  Oxford  University  Eight  against  Cam- 
bridge in  1841. 

Smyth,  W.  W.,  rowed  No.  2  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  when  they  beat  Oxford  in  1838  ;  rowed  No.  2  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Eight  when  they  beat  Oxford  in  1839. 

Vialls,  C.  M.,  rowed  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Eight  when  they  beat  Oxford  in  1840  ;  rowed  stroke  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Eight  when  they  beat  Oxford  in 
1841 ;  rowed  No.  6  in  the  Westminster  Eight  when  they 
beat  the  Etonians  in  183G ;  rowed  No.  3  in  the  Westminster 
Eight  when  they  beat  the  Etonians  in  1837,  in  the  presence 
of  King  William  IV. 

Wright,  John,  rowed  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  Eight 
against  Oxford  at  Putney  in  1854;  rowed  stroke  of  the 
Head  boat  at  Cambridge  in  the  years  1854,  1855,  1856; 
won  the  University  Fours,  Pairs,  and  Sculls  in  those  years  ; 
rowed  at  Henley  Regatta  in  various  crews  in  the  years  1853, 
1854,  1855,  1856,  1859. 
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THE  FIELDS.-THE  CRICKET  AND  FOOTBALL 

LEDGER 

TOTHILL  FIELDS  was  within  the  last  century  part  of 
a  marshy  tract  lying  between  Millbank  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  "  If  a  place  could  exist,"  wrote  Jeremy 
Bentham  in  1798,  "  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  was  in 
no  neighbourhood,  that  place  would  be  Tothill  Fields." 
The  nearest  definition  that  has  been  given,  and  that  very 
inexact,  is  that  Tothill  Fields  comprised  all  the  land  lying 
between  Tothill  Street,  Pimlico,  and  the  river  Thames. 
The  name  Tothill  is  variously  derived,  some  making  it  the 
same  with  Toothill,  or  the  beacon  field,  from  the  Welsh 
"toot,"  a  spring,  or  rising,  and  thus  it  would  be  the 
highest  level  in  Westminster,  suitable  for  a  beacon.  Others 
derive  it  from  "Teut,"  the  chief  divinity  among  the 
Druids,  and  assert  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  from  whence 
proclamations  were  made.  An  ancient  manuscript  spells 
the  name  "  Tuttle,"  and  the  Normans,  it  is  well  known, 
called  the*  whole  of  the  Abbey  and  Palace  precincts  south 
of  Pall  Mall  "  Thorney  Island,  et  tout  le  Champs,"  and  the 
abbreviation  may  have  thus  arisen.  The  same  prefix,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  Totness,  Tooting,  &c. 

In  1241,  Henry  III.  having  been  denied  money  in 
a  Parliament  at  Westminster,  in  which  he  was  plainly 
told  that  "  they  would  not  impoverish  themselves  to 
enrich  strangers  and  their  enemies,  was  faine  for  want  of 
money  to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels  greatly  to  his  loss,"  and, 
when  he  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  Londoners  had 
purchased  them,  he  exclaimed  passionately  :  "  If  Octavian's 
treasures  were  to  be  sold,  the  city  of  London  would  store  it 
up."     As  a  means,  therefore,  of  lessening  the  affluence  of 
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these  "  yeastical  Londoners,  who  called  themselves  barons 
on  account  of  their  wealth/''  he  soon  after  devised  the 
expedient  of  granting  a  fifteen  days'  fair  annual  to  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  to  be  held  at  Tuthill,  strictly  com- 
manding that  all  trade  should  cease  within  the  city  during 
those  days.  Here  was  built  the  "Fire  Houses/'  or  "Seven 
Chimneys/'  as  pest-houses  for  victims  of  the  Plague,  and  in 
1665  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  open  Tothill  Fields. 

Lord  Albemarle,  in  "  Fifty  Years  of  my  Life/'  gives  a 
notice  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "Seven  Chimneys," 
particularly  of  one,  William  Hubberfield,  known  better  as 
"  Slender  Billy,"  who  provided  dogs  for  duck  hunts, 
badger  hunts,  bull  baits,  and  other  purposes.  The  noble 
Lord  tells  us,  also,  how  George  IV.,  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  was  escorted  home  from  the  Abbey  along  Mill- 
bank,  through  the  Halfpenny  Hatch  and  the  Willow  Walk, 
past  the  "  Seven  Chimneys/'  through  "  Five  Fields,"  now 
Eaton  Square,  through  Grosvenor  Square,  up  Constitution 
Hill,  to  the  back  entrance  of  Carlton  Palace,  and  did  not 
reach  home  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  escort  was  Lieutenant  Baron  de  Ros,  an  old 
Westminster,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Tower, 
who  died  in  1874.  Streets  at  present  cover  the  whole  area 
of  Tothill  Fields,  except  the  ten  acres  which  still  remain 
within  the  iron  railings  of  Vincent  Square,  the  benefaction 
of  Dean  Vincent  to  the  Westminster  boys.  The  duck  pond 
at  the  far  end,  on  which  Colin  an  and  his  contemporaries 
used  to  bring  down  tame  ducks  as  some  satisfaction  after 
a  day  vainly  spent  in  a  search  for  snipe,  was  filled  up  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  whole  field  was,  in  the  years 
1873-75,  rendered  perfectly  level,  forming  one  of  the  finest 
cricket  grounds  in  the  country.  A  fence  was  first  erected 
round  Vincent  Square  in  1815,  and  in  1827  a  lodge  was 
built  thereon.  There  is  likewise  a  commodious  luncheon- 
room,  and  a  room  for  storing  cricket  properties. 

The  earliest  Westminster  cricket  match  of  which  any 
record  remains  was  played  in  1796  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
between  Westminster  School  and   Eton.     Eton  were  the 
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losers.  The  two  Schools  played  again  in  1799  on  Lord's 
ground.  Eton  scored  forty-seven  in  one  innings,  and  the 
match  came  to  an  end,  probably  from  want  of  time,  when 
Westminster  had  lost  five  wickets  for  thirteen  runs.  In 
1800  Eton  won,  scoring  213  runs  to  85  on  the  side  of 
Westminster.  In  1801  Eton  won  again  easily,  West- 
minster scoring  34  and  17. 

From  this  date  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
Westminster  School  has  made  little  or  no  figure  in  the 
annals  of  public  school  cricket-matches.  From  1830  to 
1850  aquatics  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  the  boys,  and 
though  the  "  fields "  had  always  some  ardent  supporters, 
and  the  attendance  there,  for  all  who  were  not  ordered  on 
the  water,  was  compulsory,  the  annual  match  with  the 
Marylebone  Club,  the  Queen  Scholar  and  Town  Boy  match, 
and  the  Lamprobatic  match  were  the  only  ones  engaged 
in.  When  the  race  with  Eton  was  authoritatively  stopped, 
cricket,  as  was  natural,  began  to  be  studied  in  a  more 
complete  and  profitable  manner,  and  challenges  from  other 
public  schools  began  to  be  accepted.  I  have  no  record  of 
these  matches,  and  am  able  to  give  only  notices  of  some  of 
the  principal  matches  since  the  year  1880. 

Lawn  tennis,  that  bugbear  of  cricketers,  interferes  a  good 
deal  with  the  play  "  up  fields/'  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
could  be  put  down  with  a  strong,  uncompromising  hand. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  for  it  as  a  boys'  game, 
when  the  alternative  is  a  bat,  ball,  and  stumps,  and  the 
mischief  it  does  in  diverting  the  play  of  young  boys,  who 
might  otherwise  become  good  cricketers,  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  From  the  subjoined  games,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
whatever  room  there  may  be  for  improvement,  the  School 
can  hold  its  own  with  well-known  clubs  and  schools. 

On  June  5,  1880,  the  School  played  the  Marylebone 
Club.  The  Westminsters  scored  109  runs  in  the  first 
innings,  against  118  on  the  part  of  the  M.C.C.  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd  and  Mr.  Farrands  were  the  chief  bowlers  for  the 
Marylebone  Club.  The  batting  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Sandwith 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Benbow  for  the  School  was  very  good,  Mr. 
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Sand  with  scoring  30,  not  out.  The  chief  bowlers  on  the 
side  of  the  School  were  Mr.  G.  T.  Mirehouse  and  Mr.  F.  T. 
Higgins,  who  took  in  the  first  innings  3  and  4  wickets 
respectively,  and  in  the  second  4  and  3. 

In  the  match  against  Old  Westminsters,  on  June  12,  the 
O.W.W.  were  nowhere,  the  score  of  the  School,  in  one 
innings,  being  334,  and  that  of  the  opposite  side  70.  Mr. 
F.  T.  Higgins,  for  the  School,  took  no  less  than  7  wickets. 

The  School  won  an  easy  victory  over  the  Old  Carthu- 
sians on  June  23,  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  taking  in  the  first 
innings  8  wickets. 

In  the  match  with  the  Lords  and  Commons,  on  July  17, 
the  School  was  victorious  by  71  runs,  the  score  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  in  the  first  innings,  being  65,  and  of  the 
School  136.  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  made  26,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sandwith  31  runs.  Messrs.  H.  Wetton,  G.  T.  Mirehouse, 
and  F.  T.  Higgins  divided  the  wickets  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  between  them. 

On  April  30,  1881,  the  School  won  a  match  over  the 
Old  Haileyburians  by  167  to  102  runs,  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins 
scoring  24,  Mr.  H.  Wetton  33,  Mr.  G.  Eden  29,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Roller  29.  The  School  Eleven  in  this  year  appears  not  to 
have  been  nearly  so  good  as  in  the  previous.  They  were 
defeated  by  the  Incogniti,  by  the  Old  Carthusians,  and  by 
other  Elevens. 

In  1882  the  School  won  a  hollow  victory  over  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  The  match  was  played  on  June  17.  The 
School  scored  303  in  one  innings,  against  their  adversaries' 
81.  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins,  for  the  School,  made  the  great 
score  of  107,  Mr.  W.  C.  Dale  77,  Mr.  C.  T.  Roller  28, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Tritton  26.  Mr.  C.  B.  Tritton,  bowling  for  the 
School,  took  4  wickets,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  4  wickets. 

The  School  likewise  defeated  Charterhouse  on  their  own 
ground  at  Godalming.  In  this  match  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins 
made  the  extraordinary  score  of  171,  not  out.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Dale,  run  out,  47  ;  Mr.  H.  T.  Healey,  37.  The  score  of  the 
Westminsters  was  306,  and  of  Charterhouse  99. 

On  April  21,  1883,  a  match  was  played  by  the  School 
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against  the  Old  Haileyburians.  In  the  first  innings  the 
School  scored  1 64,  and  their  opponents  44,  when  time  was 
called.  Of  the  entire  Westminster  score  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins 
made  108. 

On  June  9,  the  School  defeated  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
In  this  match  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  was  caught,  after  scoring 
only  4.  Mr.  C.  B.  Tritton  made  57,  Mr.  A.  Armitage  18, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Ingram  22,  the  total  score  being  158,  and  that 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  151.  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  took, 
in  the  first  innings,  4  wickets  ;  in  the  second,  3.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Tritton,  in  the  first  innings,  5  wickets ;  in  the  second,  2. 

On  June  20,  the  School  defeated  the  Old  Carthusians  by 
174  to  115  runs.  The  principal  scores  on  the  side  of  the 
School  were  those  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bedford  56 ;  Mr.  F.  T. 
Higgins  30;  Mr.  C.  B.  Tritton  23;  Mr.  B.  A.  Ingram  19. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins  bowled  5  wickets. 

On  July  7  the  School  beat  the  Nondescripts  by  22  runs. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hurst  made  the  largest  score  in  the  first  innings 
for  the  School  of  26,  but  in  the  second  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins 
made  28.  Mr.  Higgins  in  the  first  innings  bowled 
8  wickets;  in  the  second  Mr.  C.  B.  Tritton  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Thorne  bowled  each  5. 

On  July  14  the  School  drew  a  match  against  the 
Incogniti,  the  principal  scores  for  the  School  being  made 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  Ingram,  11 ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Thompson,  not  out,  17; 
Mr.  A.  Winstanley,  11. 

FOOTBALL. 

Football,  which  used  to  be  at  Westminster,  as  noticed 
on  page  6,  a  game  played  with  no  ulterior  object  beyond 
the  amusement  of  the  hour,  is  now  carefully  and  scientifi- 
cally practised  for  the  purpose  of  winning  laurels  from 
other  schools  and  clubs.  And  to  judge  by  the  matches 
lately  played  the  purpose  has  been  very  successfully  carried 
out. 

In  the  years  1880  and  1881  marked  success  attended  the 
Eleven  in  their  various  encounters. 
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On  October  20  the  School  defeated  South  Norwood  by 
3  goals  to  1.  Mr.  H.  N.  Robson  was  captain,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Ryde  and  the  captain  (full-backs),  Mr.  H.  Wetton  and  Mr. 
S.  A.  Bird  (half-backs),  Mr.  R.  T.  Squire  (right-wing),  Mr. 
G.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bain  (left-wing),  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bury  and  Mr.  C.  Ingram  (centres),  Mr.  Crowdy  (goals). 

A  match  was  played  against  the  Clapham  Rovers  on 
November  13,  in  which  the  School  was  victorious  by 
3  goals  to  1.  The  Westminster  Eleven  consisted  of  the 
same  players  as  in  the  previously  related  match,  with  the 
exception  that  Mr.  F.  E.  Lewin  was  in  goals. 

The  School  beat  the  Wanderers  on  November  17  by  one 
goal  to  none.  The  Eleven  in  this  match  consisted  of  Mr. 
H.  N.  Robson  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Birch  (full-backs),  Mr.  R.  0. 
Batley  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Frere  (half-backs),  Mr.  R.  T.  Squire 
and  Mr.  T.  Morison  (right),  Mr.  F.  W.  Bain  and  Mr.  0. 
Scoones  (left),  Mr.  W.  W.  Bury  and  Mr.  C.  Ingram 
(centres),  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Lewin  (goals). 

The  School  again  defeated  South  Norwood  on  February  2 
by  7  goals  to  2. 

On  February  18,  the  Westminsters,  playing  against  the 
"Wanderers,"  scored  one  goal  to  none.  Mr.  H.  Wetton 
was  in  goals,  Mr.  R.  T.  Squire  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Bird,  full- 
backs.    Mr.  W.  A.  Burridge  played  in  this  eleven. 

They  won  a  match  against  the  Old  Carthusians  on  Satur- 
day, the  19th  February,  by  four  goals  to  one. 

In  1882  and  1883  the  school  Eleven  had  still  greater 
success,  and  won  some  brilliant  matches. 

On  October  15,  they  played  "  Old  Etonians,"  and  scored 
five  goals  to  two. 

The  Westminster  Eleven  were: — Messrs.  H.  T.  Healey 
(goal),R.T.  Squire  (back),H.Fulcher,E.  C.  Frere,  S.  A.  Bird 
(half-backs),  W.  A.  Burridge  and  0.  Scoones  (right),  F.  T. 
Higgins  and  A.  C.  W.  Jenner  (centre),  F.  W.  Bain  and 
T.  Morison  (left).  Mr.  Fulcher  took  the  place  of  Mr.  H. 
Wetton,  who  had  been  hurt  in  a  previous  match  against 
the  "  Remnants." 

On  November  12,  the  Westminsters    defeated  the    Old 
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Harrovians  by  six  goals  to  one.  In  this  match  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bedford  played  for  the  School,  and  on  the  19th  November 
they  defeated  Old  Wykehamists  by  four  goals  to  two. 

The  Westminster  Eleven  were  : — Messrs. H.  We tton  andS. 
A.  Bird  (backs),  E.  C.  Frere  andH.  A.  Fulcher  (half-backs), 
F.  W.  Bain  and  A.  J.  Heath  (left),  0.  Scoones  and  A.  C. 
Jenner  (right),  F.  T.  Higgins  and  A.  E.  Bedford  (centres), 
H.  T.  Healey  (goals). 

On  November  23,  the  school  defeated  Reigate  Priory 
by  four  goals  to  one. 

On  Februarv  18,  the  Old  Etonians  had  to  succumb  to  the 
School,  scoring  none  to  six  goals  of  the  Westminsters. 
The  School  side  was  Mr.  R.  T.  Squire  (back),  Mr.  E.  C. 
Frere,  Mr.  H.  A.  Fulcher,  Mr.  A.  Gr.  L.  Rogers  (half-backs), 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bain  (captain),  Mr.  A.  J.  Heath  (left),  Mr.  F.  T. 
Higgins,  Mr.  A.  0.  W.  Jenner  (centres),  Mr.  T.  Morison, 
Mr.  H.  Waterfield  (right),  Mr.  H.  T.  Healey  (goals). 

On  March  1,  the  School  defeated  the  Royal  Engineers  by 
seven  goals  to  two,  and  on  March  4  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  team  from  Sandhurst,  by  two  goals  to  one. 

In  both  these  matches  the  names  of  Mr.  A.  C.  W.  Jenner 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  Coke  appear  among  those  of  the  West- 
minster Eleven. 

On  March  15,  the  school  scored  two  goals  to  one  against 
the  "  Old  Wykehamists." 

Mr.  R.  Berens  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Roller,  played  in  the  School 
Eleven. 

RACKETS. 

Though  this  game  has  for  very  many  years  been  a 
favourite  at  Westminster,  yet,  from  want  of  any  properly 
constructed  court,  the  School  cannot  compete  except  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage  with  other  public  schools.  When 
this  desideratum  shall  have  been  supplied,  the  boys  will  not 
be  backward  in  sending  and  receiving  challenges.  In  1850 
a  silver  wire  racket  was  provided  by  a  general  subscription 
to  be  played  for  with  wire  rackets  annually.     This  was  won 
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in  1882  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Higgins.  In  1856  Mr.  John  Salwey, 
one  of  the  Seniors,  gave  a  silver  challenge  cup  to  be  played 
for  with  wooden  rackets.  This  was  won  in  1882  by  Mr. 
R.  T.  Squire. 


DEAN'S    YARD. 

BEFORE  the  Reformation  the  enclosure  known  as  Dean's 
Yard  formed  the  chief  court  of  the  Monastery  of 
Westminster,  and  was,  from  the  trees  growing  there,  called 
"The  Elms."  Across  this  court  ran  the  long  building  of 
the  Granary,  the  old  Dormitory  of  the  Queen's  scholars. 
Its  traces  were  still  visible  in  the  broken  ground  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  At  right  angles  to  it  were  the  Bake- 
house and  Brewhouse.  The  enclosure  was  of  an  irregular 
shape.  The  Green  was  first  regularly  enclosed  in  the  time 
of  Dr.  Markham's  Head-mastership.  He  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Salter  laid  before  Dean  Wilcocks  and  the  Chapter  a  scheme 
for  the  enlargement  of  Dean's  Yard  to  its  present  dimen- 
sions. The  Chapter  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  granted 
Dr.  Markham  the  sites  and  materials  of  the  old  Granary 
and  Brewhouse  adjoining.  The  Terrace  houses  were  then 
built,  the  central  one  becoming  a  boarding-house,  and  being 
subsequently  divided  into  two.  Until  this  time  the  open 
area  had  not  been  more  than  a  third  of  the  present  en- 
closure, and  lay  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cloisters.  A  row 
of  three  houses  ran  across  the  Green  opposite  the  Head- 
master's house,  and  these  were  not  finally  done  away  with 
till  1815,  about  which  period  the  iron  railings  were  put  up, 
the  wooden  enclosure  being  insufficient  to  prevent  intruders 
from  crossing,  and  hence  arose  many  conflicts  between  the 
boys  and  the  disturbers  of  their  games.     I  may  quote  here 
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the  earliest  record  of  that  long  series  of  battles  with  ""skis," 
which  have  now,  along  with  other  customs  of  a  barbarous 
age,  been  finally  abolished  from  ordinary  school-boy  life. 
The  account  is  given  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  May  9, 
1828.  "  It  being  customary  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
the  youths  of  Westminster  School,  and  the  other  school- 
boys in  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  to  attack  one  another 
with  clubs  and  staves,  the  former  were  apprehensive  that 
the  latter  would  be  too  hard  for  them,  and  hired  the 
apprentices  of  Bridewell  Hospital  as  auxiliaries,  who  went 
down,  and  their  assistance  last  Tuesday  night  made  their 
masters  victorious  ;  for  which  services  they  were  so  bounti- 
fully rewarded,  that  they  afterwards  got  into  an  ale-house 
in  King  Street,  where  they  became  drunk,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  constable  and  the  watch,  and  wounded  several  of 
them,  causing  such  a  riot  and  disorder,  that  the  Guards  came 
from  Whitehall  and  seized  fifteen  of  the  Bluecoat  boys,  who 
were  secured  in  the  Gatehouse,  and  this  day  carried  before 
the  Bench  of  Justices  to  be  examined/' 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
iron  railings,  they  were  leaped  in  1838 — not  vaulted — by 
two  boys,  John  E.  Templer,  late  an  Exchequer  Taxing- 
master,  and  a  boy  named  Blackall ;  and  when  one  considers 
the  danger  from  the  railings  and  the  rough  and  sloping 
ground  on  the  other  side — the  leap  was  just  opposite  the 
central  houses  of  the  Terrace,  the  old  boarding-houses  of 
Stillfox  and  Hodgson — the  feat  may  be  looked  on  as  both 
difficult  and  daring. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  historic  feature  of  Dean's 
Yard  is  the  pump  fronting  the  Head-master's  house,  which 
has  been  dry  since  1867,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of 
the  excavation  made  for  the  works  of  the  District  Railway 
Company.  Few  springs  were  ever  clearer  or  colder,  and 
the  hotter  the  day  the  colder  the  water.  This  pump,  though 
ordinarily  the  minister  of  refreshment,  was  occasionally 
used,  as  pumps  have  ever  been,  as  the  executioner  of  justice, 
and  the  instrument  of  punishment.  The  case  of  the  thief 
in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  policeman  has  been  mentioned 
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on  page  80.  Another  case  is  that  of  James  Hook,  brother 
of  Theodore,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Worcester.  He,  whilst 
a  boy  at  Westminster,  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  dress 
himself  as  an  old  woman,  and  to  beg  half-a-crown  from  Dr. 
Vincent  at  the  gate  of  Dean's  Yard.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  Doctor  was  surprised  to  behold  the  poor  old  woman 
held  underneath  the  pump  by  Harley,  the  future  Earl  of 
Oxford.  The  last  great  example  of  its  penal  uses  was 
afforded  in  1830,  when  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Captain 
offering  to  secure  for  any  Senior  a  Scholarship  at  Cambridge 
"  for  a  consideration."  The  letter  was  answered,  and  a 
personal  interview  requested.  After  some  conversation, 
the  stranger  was  asked  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Cloisters, 
where,  by  the  Captain's  orders,  he  was  seized,  hurried  to 
the  pump,  and  well  drenched. 


DIARIES    OF    CHALLENGES    IN    1809. 

rflHB  Diaries  of  Challenges  *  in  1809  were  kept  by 
J-  Fox- Strang  ways,  late  Lord  Ilchester,  who  was  the 
Head  Minor  Candidate  of  that  year.  They  were  com- 
municated to  the  Head-master,  Dr.  Scott,  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Mure,  who  sent  with  them  the  pen-and-ink 
sketch  from  which  the  annexed  illustration  is  taken.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  that  the  Head-master  sat 
at  the  side  of  his  table.  Dr.  Williamson  always  sat 
behind  it.  From  the  notes  of  Mr.  Mure,  which  accom- 
panied the  diaries  and  sketch,  it  appears  that  the  order  of 
"standing  out"  was  settled  by  a  Form  examination  of  the 
Fifth  by  the  Usher  of  the  Form,  and  also  by  one  of  the 

*  Mr.    Keginald   James   Mure   very   kindly   gave   me  permission  to 
publish  the  Diaries  and  Sketch. 
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Fourth,  if  any  of  the  candidates  came  from  it,  which  was 
occasionally  the  fact  in  the  case  of  a  forward  boy.  It  took 
place  on  a  Friday,  and  on  the  following  day  the  body  of 
Minor  Candidates  took  their  places  in  the  Shell,  and  the 
challenge  commenced  on  the  Monday.  If  the  Greek  chal- 
lenge lasted  beyond  school  hours,  it  was  adjourned  to  the 
Head-master's  house.  In  conformity  with  the  principle  of 
the  School,  that  the  drilling  in  grammar  ceased  after  the 
Fifth  Form,  as  well  as  the  taking  of  places,  all  those  who 
had  succeeded  in  the  grammatical  trial  of  the  challenge 
were  considered  fit  for  the  Shell,  and  came  under  the 
Master  of  that  Form.  The  boy  who  stood  at  the  finish  of 
"  Greek  Challenge "  was  said  to  have  the  challenge  in  his 
hands,  and  if  he  took  a  place  or  more  in  the  "Latin"  in 
the  afternoon,  he  carried  the  right  of  "  Greek  Challenge  " 
with  him,  and  "cut  out"  the  boys  whom  he  took  of  the 
"  Greek  Challenge"  for  that  turn.  If  he  lost  his  place,  he 
lost  his  right,  and  the  "  Greek  Challenge  "  was  continued 
by  the  boy  who  took  him. 

The  Challenge  of  1809  began  February  25;  lasted  till 
April  20 ;  nine  vacancies.  On  Saturday,  February  25,  the 
Minor  Candidates  took  their  seats  in  the  Shell  in  the 
following  order  :■ — 

Minor  Candidates.  Helps. 

Strangways.  C.  J.  Fynes. 

J.  Mure.  J.  Salter. 

G.  H.  Glyn.  G.  V.  Vernon. 

Dal z ell.   *  A.  J.  Mure. 

A.  Macdonnell.  P.  B.  Sandilands. 

C.  Webber.  G.  V.  Vernon. 

G.  Foxton.  J.  Hunter. 

Anselm  Jones.  G.  Preston. 

Mangles.  Sp.  Madan. 

G.  Parry.  P.  Crawley. 

Gerrard  Andrewes.  G.  Preston. 

F.  Mitchell.  P.  Lifford. 

G.  Fenton.  J.  Madan. 
Walcot.  C.  T.  Longley. 
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Monday,  February  27. 

No  morning  challenge  on  Mondays. 

Afternoon,  Latin : — The  Latin  challenge  went  from 
bottom  to  top  in  one  school.  Walcot  and  Fenton  three 
times  back  (to  correct  your  opponent  thrice  wrongly  in 
succession  lost  that  challenge).  Parry  took  Mangles  and 
Jones. 


Tuesday,  February  28.     Half-holiday. 

First  Greek   challenge  : — General 

Mitrhpll 

rules.      Fenton    took 

iXLllA/uCll. 

Order  at  the  end,. 

Strang  ways. 

Parry. 

Mure. 

Jones. 

Glyn. 

Mangles. 

Dalzell. 

Andrews. 

Macdonnell. 

Fenton. 

Webber. 

Mitchell. 

Fox  ton. 

Walcot, 

Wednesday ,  March  1. 
Early  play.     St.  David's  Day. 

Thnrsda/y,  March  2.     Half-holiday. 

Greek  challenge  : — Fenton  took  Mangles  and  Andrews  ; 
three  places  since  Tuesday.  He  went  then  on  Jones,  who 
saved  his  place. 

Friday,  March  3.     Whole  school  day. 

Greek  challenge: — Jones  upon  Parry,  who  saved  his 
place.     Parry  on  Foxton,  and  took  him. 

Latin  challenge  in  afternoon.  Mitchell  took  Andrews, 
Mangles,  and  Fenton;  Glyn  took  Mure. 

2  r 
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Saturday,  March  4. 

No  challenge.      Week's   epigrams   construed.      Fenton 
and  Mangles  were  flogged. 


Second  Week. 
Monday,  March  6. 

No  morning  challenge. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Parry  took  Webber ;  Macdonnell 
took  Dalzell,  and  went  on  Mure,  who  kept  his  place,  and 
then  took  Glyn  and  Strangways;  Walcot  and  Mangles 
gave  up. 

Tuesday,  March  7.     Half -holiday. 

Morning,  Greek  challenge  : — Parry  took  Dalzell.  Chal- 
lenge lasted  beyond  school  hours. 

Wednesday,  March  8. 

Morning,  Greek : — Parry,  having  challenge  in  his  hands, 
went  on  Macdonnell,  and  took  him. 

Afternoon,  Latin  challenge  : — Parry  took  Glyn.  Since 
Friday  Parry  had  taken  five  places.  He  was  afterwards 
Eleventh  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 

Order. 

Mure.  Webber. 

Strangways.  Foxton. 

Parry.  Jones. 

Glyn.  Mitchell. 

Macdonnell.  Fenton. 

Dalzell.  Andrews. 

Thursday,  March  9.     Half-holiday. 

Greek  challenge  : — Parry,  having  taken  Glyn,  went  on 
Strangways.  They  had  only  finished  one  word  each  at 
2.45  p.m. 
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Friday,  March  10. 

Greek  challenge  went  on  between  Parry  and  Strangways. 
Finished  at  11.30.     Strangways  saved  his  place. 

During  the  above  challenge,  on  the  first  afternoon  one 
word  was  used  by  each  :  KaracpX^V  by  Strangways  ; 
\6\oic  by  Parry.  On  the  subsequent  morning,  one  by 
each:    a-n-repoQ  by  Strangways;  ajuuSr'iTwv  by  Parry. 

Latin  challenge  in  afternoon  : — Andrews  took  Fenton 
and  Mitchell.     No  other  change. 

Saturday,  March  11. 
No  challenge.     Epigrams  construed. 
End  of  second  week. 

Thied  Week. 
Monday,  March  13.     A  holiday. 

Tuesday,  March  14.     Half-holiday. 

Greek  challenge : — Strangways,  having  saved  his  place 
against  Parry,  went  on  Mure,  and  took  him  after  a  four 
hours'  challenge.  Finish  of  the  Greek  challenge,  the  first 
time  through  with  general  rules. 

Wednesday,  March  15. 

Morning,  Greek: — Ten  questions.  Mitchell  on  Andrews ; 
Andrews  on  Jones.     No  change. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Dalzell  took  Macdonnell.  No  other 
change. 

Thursday,  March  16. 

Jones  on  Foxton;  Foxton  on  Macdonnell.  Webber 
absent.     No  change. 

Friday,  March  17.     St.  Patrick's  Day.    An  early  play. 

2  p  2 
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Saturday,  March  18. 
Epigrams  construed.     Fenton  flogged  again. 

Order  at  cud  of  week. 

Strang  ways.  Webber. 

Mure.  Foxton. 

Parry.  Jones. 

Glyn.  Andrews. 

Dalzell.  Mitchell. 

Macdonnell.  Fenton. 

Third  week  ended. 

Fourth  Week. 

Monday,  March  20. 

Afternoon,  Latin  challenge : — Fenton  (better  for  his 
flogging)  took  Mitchell ;  Macdonnell  took  Dalzell  and 
Glyn  ;  Parry,  Mure,  and  Strangways  saved  their  places. 

Tuesday,  March  21.     Half-holiday. 

Greek  challenge  : — Macdonnell  took  Parry ;  they  kept  on 
all  the  morning,  but  it  was  a  late  play.  School  up  at  11.30. 
So  Macdonnell  took  three  places  in  the  last  two  days.  He 
got  in  third,  and  gained  all  the  prizes  at  Oxford. 

Wednesday,  March  22. 

Macdonnell  went  on  Mure,  who  saved  his  place,  and  so 
did  Strangways. 

(Finish  of  first  course  of  e<  Ten  Questions"  challenge.) 

Mitchell,  beginning  at  the  bottom  (Fenton  out  of  school), 
went  on  Andrews.     No  change. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Jones  took  Foxton. 

Thursday,  March  23. 

Greek  challenge : — Andrews  took  Foxton,  and  went  on 
Jones,  who  saved  his  place. 
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Friday,  March  24. 

Morning,  Greek  challenge  : — Jones  on  Webber ;  Webber 
on  Dalzell ;  Dalzell  on  Glyn,  and  took  him. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Jones  took  Webber  and  Glyn  ;  Mure 
took  Strangways. 

Saturday,  March  25. 
No  challenge.     Epigrams  construed. 

Order  at  end  of  fourth  week. 
Mure.  Glyn. 

Strangways.  Webber. 

Macdonnell.  Andrews. 

Parry.  Foxton. 

Dalzell.  Fenton. 

Jones.  Mitchell. 

Fifth  Week. 

Monday,   March   27. 
Challenge  excused. 

Tuesday,  March  28.     Late  play. 
Dalzell  on  Parry.     No  change. 

Wednesday,  March  29. 

Greek  : — Parry  on  Macdonnell ;  Macdonnell  on  Strang- 
ways. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Foxton  took  Andrews  ;  Glyn  took 
Jones  and  Dalzell;  Parry  took  Macdonnell;  Strangways 
took  Mure ;  and,  having  Greek  challenge  in  his  hands, 
carried  it  with  him  over  Mure,  and  thus  ended  the  second 
course  of  "  Ten  Questions  "  challenge. 

Thursday,  March  30.     Half-holiday. 
Greek  challenge  : — Mitchell  took  Fenton. 
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Friday j  March  31  (Good  Friday). 

Saturday,  April  1. 
No  challenge. 

Epigrams  construed.     Mitchell  and  Fenton  flogged,  the 
latter  for  the  third  time  on  April  Fool  Day. 
Order  at  end  of  fifth  -week. 


Strang  ways. 

Jones. 

Mure. 

Webber. 

Parry. 

Foxton. 

Macdonnell. 

Andrews. 

Glyn. 

Mitchell. 

Dalzell. 

Fenton. 

Sixth  Week. 

Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  3  and  4.     Holidays. 

Wednesday,  April  5. 
No  morning  Greek  challenge. 

Afternoon,  Latin : — Andrews  took  Foxton ;  Jones  took 
Dalzell. 

Thursday,  April  6. 

Greek    challenge  : — Mitchell    on    Foxton ;    Foxton    on 
Andrews.     No  change. 

Friday,  April  7. 
Greek  challenge,  morning  : — Andrews  on  Webber,  who 
kept  his  place. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Foxton  took  Andrews. 

Saturday,  April  8. 
Epigrams  construed. 

Order  at  end  of  sixth  week. 
Strangways.  Dalzell. 

Mure.  Webber. 

Parry.  Foxton. 

Macdonnell.  Andrews. 

Glyn.  Mitchell. 

Jones.  Fenton. 
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Seventh  Week. 

Monday,  April   10. 

No  morning  challenge. 

Latin,  afternoon  :—* Dalzell  took  Jones  and  Glyn ;  Mac- 
donnell  took  Parry. 

Tuesday,  April  1 1 .     Late  play. 

Greek  challenge  : — Webber  on  Jones ;  Jones  on  Glyn. 
No  change. 

Wednesday,  April  12. 

Glyn,  having  the  Greek  challenge  in  his  hands,  went 
home  ill,  and  Dalzell,  the  next  above,  challenged  on  Parry 
and  took  him,  and  then  went  on  Macdonnell,  who  saved 
his  place. 

Afternoon,  Latin  : — Webber  took  Jones  (and  therefore 
Glyn,  who  was  out  of  school),  and  then  took  Parry  also. 

Thursday,  April  13. 

Greek  Challenge  : — Macdonnell  on  Mure,  who  kept  his 
place. 

Friday,  April  14. 

Mure  on  Strangways.     No  change. 
Afternoon,  no  Latin  challenge. 

Saturday,  April  15. 
Epigrams  construed. 

Order  at  end  of  seventh  week. 
Strangways.  Glyn. 

Mure.  Jones. 

Macdonnell.  Foxton. 

Dalzell.  Andrews. 

Webber.  Mitchell. 

Parry.  Fenton. 
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Monday }  April  17. 

Afternoon,     Latin   challenge : — Andrews    took    Foxton 
Webber  took  Dalzell. 

Tuesday  18,  and  Wednesday  19.     No  challenge. 
Preparation  for  Last  Challenge. 

Thursday,  April  20. 

LAST    CHALLENGE. 

Greek  began  at  G  a.m. 

Parry  took  Dalzell  and  Webber ;  all  the  rest  saved  their 
places. 

FINAL  OBDJER. 


Strangways. 

Mure. 

Macdonnell. 

Parry. 

Webber. 

Dalzell. 

Glyn. 

Jones. 

Andrews. 


\ 


Electi  admitted  by  the  Dean, 
May  10. 


Foxton. 
Mitchell. 
Fenton. 


S 


Prae- electi. 


The  questions  in  the  Latin  challenge  were  in  English ;  in 
the  Greek  they  were  in  Latin  ;  and  the  boys  answered  very 
well  off-hand  in  that  language. 
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HE  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  no  longer  in  use  in  the 
School : — 

*Bad  rule. — A  question  faultily  or  imperfectly  asked  in  the  challenges. 

Ballyragging. — The  act  of  teasing  or  annoying  a  boy.  Not  used  at 
Westminster  only. 

*Bever. — From  the  old  French  "  bevre-boire,"  to  drink.  This  word 
used  to  be  commonly  applied  to  afternoon  and  evening  compotations  at 
collegiate  institutions  ;  then  to  a  meal  taken  between  the  principal  ones, 
such  as  lunch.  In  this  sense,  or  rather  in  the  sense  of  dinner,  it  is  used 
in  the  account  of  the  School  studies,  said  to  be  by  Laud.  Finally,  it  was 
applied  to  the  rolls  on  the  hall  table. 

*Buckhorse. — A  box  on  the  ears,  from  Buckhorse,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  professor  of  pugilism,  who  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     He  is  mentioned  in  two  papers  in  the.  Connoiseur. 

Bulky. — The  lappets  of  a  Queen's  scholars'  gown  were  so  termed.  The 
ends,  bound  round  with  waxed  thread,  formed  common  instruments  of 
punishment. 

^Challenge. — The  examination  of  each  other  by  any  two  candidates  for 
the  Foundation  was  so  called. 

Chiswicks.—  The  designation  of  the  studies  in  Grant's  boarding-house, 
which  were  originally  built  for  the  accommodation  of  an  influx  of  boys 
from  a  school  at  Chiswick,  which  broke  up  on  account  of  illness. 

Dip. — A  small  globular  ink-bottle  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  in  the 
centre  ;  now  applied  to  any  ink-bottle. 

*Dovse-glim. — A  seaman's  term,  but  one  which  formerly  was  always 
used  at  Westminster  to  order  a  light  to  be  put  out. 

^JEdom.— A  bootjack,  from  the  passage  in  Psalm  cviiL 

Greaze.— The  word  is  usually  spelt  "  Greeze,"  but  in  the  "  Lusus  A.  W." 
spelt  with  an  "  a."  Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  on  the  derivation 
of  this  word.  It  is  most  probably  either  a  corruption  of  "  squeeze,"  or 
else  from  "grease," the  idea  being  that  great  pressure  is  likely  to  produce 
a  soft,  fatty  substance,  vide  page  14. 

*Gwilt. — A  plate  whereon  to  place  bones.  The  word  is  probably 
connected  with  two  boys  of  the  name  who  were  at  the  School  about  sixty 
years  ago. 

*Lamprobatic  match. — An  annual  match  which  used  to  be  played  in 
July  between  the  Queen's  scholars  and  Town  boys  who  had  not  played 
in  the  great  match  abolished  within  the  last  two  years.  Several  deriva- 
tions have  been  given  (1)  from  the  Greek  Xafnrpog— illustrious,  and  /3drog, 
dog- Greek  for  a  bat ;  (2)  from  Xafnrpog — illustrious,  and  ftdroq — easy  of 
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attainment,  from  the  idea  that  renown  is  easily  obtained  in  it ;  (3)  from 
the  fish,  lamprey,  and  bat,  because  the  bats  set  aside  for  this  match  are 
marked  like  the  neck  of  a  lamprey. 

^Liberty  boy. — The  boy  who  got  head  into  College  was  so  called, 
because  he  was  not  liable  to  fagging,  and  to  being  kept  in  for  the  Seniors 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

*Lost  box. — A  large  chest,  which  used  to  stand  between  the  benches  of 
the  Upper  Fourth  and  the  Under  School,  into  which  all  books  found 
lying  about  were  thrust. 

Mill. — A  fight.     To  mill,  to  fight.     The  derivation  is  obvious. 

Monos. — A  Queen's  scholar  of  the  second  year,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
remain  in  Little  Dean's  Yard  during  school-hours,  to  prevent  strangers 
from  entering  the  room,  and  also  to  bring  the  hour  of  the  day,  after 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon  "  up  school :'  to  the 
monitors,  abbreviated  from  monitor  ostii,  monitor  of  the  door. 

*Once  back- -An  improper  correction,  or  a  bad  rule,  made  the  enun- 
ciator  of  it  "  once  back."     Vide  note  on  page  48. 

Parentelce. — The  accounts  of  the  parentage,  place  of  birth,  and  county, 
delivered  to  the  Electors  by  both  Major  and  Minor  Candidates.  Vide 
page  57. 

Principes. — Unmilled  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  one  penny,  two 
pence,  three  pence,  four  pence,  given  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  the  boys 
who  were  first,  second,  and  third  in  their  forms. 

Quarterns. — The  square  pieces  of  paper  On  which  exercises  are  written. 

JReverendos. — Latin  letters  addressed  to  the  Electors  by  both  Major 
and  Minor  Candidates,  and  read  before  them,  praying  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Universities  or  on  the  Foundation. 

Sack  whey. — A  delicious  compound  of  sherry,  eggs,  sugar,  &c,  &c,  made 
and  distributed  on  play  nights  behind  the  scenes,  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  actors  and  others. 

* Shade. — The  term  for  the  lamps  formerly  used  in  College. 

*Skee. — Jolly.  A  derivation  has  been  suggested  from  the  French 
exquis,  the  suggester  supposing  that  the  boys  obtained  the  word  from 
hearing  their  sisters,  in  the  holidays,  exclaim,  "  C'est  exquis  !  " 

Ski. — The  Westminster  name  for  the  canaille,  supposed  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Volsci ;  the  Westminsters,  in  the  street  fights  of  old  days, 
terming  themselves  Romans,  and  their  adversaries  Volsci— always  pro- 
nounced as  spelt  here. 

^Standing  out. — The  act  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  Foundation  was 
so  called,  and  also  for  the  remove  into  the  Sixth. 

*Tike. — A  dog.  Word  of  Scandinavian  origin,  used  in  old  English, 
found  in  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  common  in  Yorkshire. 

Vp  fields. — To  go  "  up  fields  "  is  to  go  to  Vincent  Square. 

*  Youle. — To  hit  with  a  stone  or  other  missile  ;  e.g.,  "  I  youled  that 
dog  nicely." 
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Advanced  Thinker,  Anecdote  of,  16 
Arlington,  H.  S.,  42 

Ballman,  19 

Bedford,  C.  J.  R,  42 

Benthall,  Bev.  J.,  3 

Bill,  The,  72  :  Mistake  in,  73 

Blue  Books,  73 

Boots,  19 

"  Bosky  Gown,"  60 

Bounds,  Old  Limits  of,  8 

Boxing,  73 

Brags,  15 

Brawn,  from  Cambridge,  70 

Bread  and  Cheese,  Pelting  Match 

in  College,  55 
Buckhorse,  16,  vide  Glossary 
Bulley,  Explained,  16  ;  note 
Burton,  E.C.,  43 
Burton,  Reginald,  36,  42 

Calls,  At  School  Hours,  2  ;  in 
College,  3 

Cap,  The,  79 

Captain,  Duties  of,  22  ;  New  one 
made,  84 

Cerberus,  79 

Chairing,  52  ;  Abolished,  52 

Challenges,  Last  Day  of,  51  ; 
Private,  Public,  Limited,  Un- 
limited, 46  ;  Method  of  ex- 
plained, 46,  47,  48  ;  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  Opinion  of,  51 

Chappell,  Draper,  38 

Cheeses  from  Cambridge,  70 

Clerk  of  the  Way,  64 

Clock,  How  to  answer  call  of,  65 

College  John,  10  ;  note 


College  Gardens,  Sports  in,  56 
Curll  the  publisher  tossed,  54 

Debates  in  Parliament,  Privilege  of 

Attendance,  75 
Declamations,   In  College,  82  and 

83  ;  Before  Electors,  57 
Dictionaries,    Infallibility    of,    for 

purpose  of  Challenge,  50 
Dips,  14 
Dog's  Nose,  17  ;  In  School,  18 

Early  Play  explained,  38  ;  note 
Election,    Call  of   explained,    63  ; 
Its  mystic  meaning  explained,  84 
Election  Week,  Approach  of,  82 
Ethelston,  E.,  42 

Fag,  7  ;  note 

Fagging,  Defence  of,  76  and  77 

Fights  in  Green,  described,  27  and 

28  ;  justified,  29 
Fires,  Upper,  Under,  Middle,  59 
First  Impressions,  5 
Flogging,  10,  11 
Football,  the  old  game,  6 

Gell's  Birds,  20 

Ginger,  1,  note 

Gods,  'Ihe  position  and  duties  of,  78 

Goodenough,  James,  26,  33 

Goodenough,  F.  A.,  42 

Greaze,  14 

Green,  The,  in  Dean's  Yard,  5,  6 

Green,  Fighting,  26 

Groom,       The,      in      ft  utrumque 

paratus,"  74 
Gwilt,  71,  vide  Glossary 
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Heavy  Fours,  33 
Helps,  45  ;  their  fees,  45 
Hodgson,  The  Eev.  Hugh,  13 

Impositions,  13 

Juniors,  explained,  4 ;  Duties  of, 
62,  63 ;  Cease  to  carry  logs,  58  ; 
New,  58 

John,  "On,"  67 

Ladies'  Pit,  79 

Lag,  Second  Election,  Duties  of, 
61 

Larder,  The,  71 

Latin  Prayers,  3 

Leave  up  Town,  62 

Levee,  explained,  13 

Liberty  Boy,  60  ;  Presentation  of 
Freedom  to,  62 

Lin  tell,  Mrs.,  34 

Lockers,  explained,  6,  note;  Occupa- 
tions in,  72,  73 

Lost  Box,  13 

Luttrell,  G.  F.,  42 

Luttrell,  H.  A.  F.,  42 

Major  Candidates,  Examination  of, 

55,  56 
Mill  in  Green,  26 
Milman,  A.,  42 
Minor     Candidates,    45 ;     Dinner 

of,  55 
Monitors,  Duties  of,  22  and  23  ; 

New,  84 
Monos,  Duties  of  explained,  9 
Muzz,  explained,  8 

Noulton,  Trainer,  35 

Old  Swan,  32 
Once  back,  explained,  48 
Otter,  H.  S.,  last  candidate  chaired, 
52  ;  note 

Parentel^,  57 

Parts  in  Play  ;  how  selected,  79 

Play  :    Practical    jokes   by   Town 

Boys,  80  ;    Supper,   81  ;   Under 

Election,  80 
Policeman,  Amateur,  in  a  dilemma, 

80 
Preston,  J.,  42 


Princess   Charlotte,  Witness  of  a 

"mill"  in  the  Green,  31 
Principes,  23 ;  Purchased,  24  and 

25 
Punch  Party,  Sad  result  of,  11,  12 
Pyramus   and   Thisbe,    Performed 

by  Under  Elections,  81 
Pyx,    Chapel   of,   Treasure   Stolen 

from,  30 

Quar,  Cry  of,  72 

Queen's  Scholars  and  Town  boys  : 

their  relative  positions,  44 ;  Dress, 

when  changed,  59 

Kace  with  Eton  in  1845,  39,  40, 

41,42 
Packets,  18 
Kandolph,  J.  J.,  81 
Bed  House,  32 
Keverendos,  57 
Bich,  W.  G.,  42 
Bichards,  H.  W.  P.,  42 
Boberts,  Fatty,  33  ;  John,  33 
Bods  and  Bod-making,  9,  10 
Bowing    Season,    Commencement 

of,  32 
Bule,    Example  of,   in   Challenge, 

48,  50 


Scott's  Boarding-house,  7 

Scratch  Boat  Baces,  35 

Second  Election,  explained,  5,  note; 

Belation  between  and  Senior,  59 
Selwyn,  Mr.,  42 
Seniors,  Term  explained,  4,  note; 

Their  Houses,  59 
Shades,  60 

Shadow,  explained,  4 
Shaw-Stewart,  J.  A.,  42 
Shiffner,  E.  T.,  42 
Shotton,  7 

Shy  Boy,  Anecdote  of,  17 
Sixth  Form,  Privileges  of,  20  and 

21 
Skis,  Hostilities  with,  73  and  74 
Slides  down  College,  60 
Smart,  J.,  52 

Songs  by  Minor  Candidates,  54 
Station,  explained,  6 
Staying  Over,  explained,  51 
Stoker,  78 
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Substance,  4 

Supper  in  Hall,  Menu  of,  81 
Sutcliffe,  7 

Swing :     The    Swing    in    College 
Gardens,  56 


Talfourd,  F.  T.,  42 

Tenner  Watch,  68 

Theatre,  The,  78 

Thieves,  Colony  of,  85 

"  Things  "  sold  by  Second  Election, 

59 
Tolfrey,  79,  81 
Tossing  of  Minor  Candidates,  53 


Town  Boys  and  Queen's  Scholars  : 

their  relative  positions,  44 
Training,  36  and  37 
Tremayne,  A.,  42 

Valedictions,  57 

Watch  in  College,  Duties  of,  66, 

67,  68 
Watermen's  Eight,  36 
Way,  Description  of,  64 
Weare,  The  Rev.  T.  W.,  16 
West,  C.  F.  L.,  42 
Williams,  H.  V.,  37  and  42 
Winter,  G.  R.,  42 
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Abbot,  C.  H.  P.,  355 

IBeckett,  G.  A.,  369 

Adams,  John,  Head-master,  131 

Addison,  W.  G.,  385 

Affleck,  R.,  271 

Affleck,  J.,  264 

Agar,  W.  E.,  291 

Agar,  H.  W.,  265 

Agar-Ellis,  G.  J.  W.,  265 

Agar,  Charles,  Earl  of  Normanton. 

245 
Alabaster,  William,  140 
Aldrich,  Henry,  191 
Alington,  E.  H.,  391 
Allen,  L.  B.,  286 
Alsop,  Anthony,  200 
Amherst,  Lord,  273 
Amherst,  W.  P.,  322 
Andrewes,  J.,  255 
Andrewes,  Gerrard,  254,  255,  Song 

by,  256  &  257 
Andrewes,  Gerrard,  225 
Andrews,  S„,  364 
Anstice,  J.,  326 
Aris,  J.  W.,  400 
Armitstead,  J.  R.,  357 
Armitstead,  W.  G.,  365 
Armitstead,  R.,  370 
Arnold,  E.  V.,  394 
Arnold,  H.  E.  B.,  390 
Ascham,  Roger,  132 


Ascham,  Giles,  140 
Aston,  W.  C,  396 
Aston,  G.  G.,  396 
Aston,  W.  H.,  276 
Atterbury,  C.  L.,  288 
Atterbury,  Osborn,  217 
Atterbury,  Francis,  196 
Aubrey,  John,  248 
Aylesbury,  Thomas,  147 

Baber,  H.,  338 

Bagot,  L.  F.,  330 

Bagot,  W,,  289  ;  Lines  on  death  of, 

by  E.  B.  Impey,  290 
Bagot,  Lewis,  242 
Bagot,  Walter,  241 
Bagot,  William,  242 
Bagot,  Charles,  242 
Bagot,  C.  W.,  330 
Bagot,  A.,  331 
Bagot,  G.,  331 
Bagshaw,  Edmund,  186 
Bain,  F.  W.,  400 
Balfour,  E.,  363 
Balfour,  R.  D.,  374 
Balfour,  A.,  369 
Bandinel,    F.    G.,  Dean   Thomas's 

Exhib.,  381 
Barber,  John,  215 
Barker,  H.  R.,  357 
Barker,  G.  F.  R.,  385 
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Barker,  C.  M.,  374 

Barlow,  E.  H.,  389 

Barnes,  G.  E.,  383 

Barnes,  R,,  331 

Barnes,  A.  R.,  337 

Barnes,  W.,  374 

Barnes,  J.  R.,  338 

Barnes,  C.,  369 

Barnes,  H.,  364 

Barnes,  G.  E.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  384  j 

Barnes,  W.,  Dean  Thomas's  Exhib.,  j 

385 
Barrington,  W.  K,  308 
Barron,  H.  G.,  387 
Baugh,  H.  W.  C,  Triplett  Exhib.. 

400 
Baugh,  —  275 
Beale,  William,  152 
Beauchainp,  Henry,  295 
Beauchamp,  W.  295 
Beaufort,  L.  P.,  387 
Beaufort,  Duke  of,  345 
Bedford,  C.  J.  K.,  351 
Bedford,  E.  C,  397 
Bedford,  W.  K.  R.,  344 
Bedford,  Grosvenor  Charles,  274 
Bell,  W.  G.,  398 
Bellairs,  R.  H.,401 
Belli,  F.  M.,  369 
Benbow,  W.  L.,  400 
Benbow,  H.  0.,  Triplett  Exhib., 399 
Bennett,  W.  H.,  360 
Bennett,  W.  J.  E.,  320 
Benthall,  J.,  322 
Benthall,  W.  H.,  361 
Benthall,  A.,  340 
Bere,  S.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  400 
Berens,  W.  J.,  315 
Besley,  W.  B.,  375 
Bickmore,  O.  E.,  384 
Biddulph,  C.  E.,  Triplett   Exhib., 

387 
Bigge,  H.  L.,  318 
Bingham,  Lord,  269 
Bingham,  R.,  272 
Bird,  E.  G.,  380 
Bird,  S.  A.,  397 
Biscoe,  C.  T.,  382 
Biscoe,  V.  H.,  370 
Biscoe,  F.,  323 
Biscoe,  R.,  317 

Black,  A.  E.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  396 
Blackmore,  Richard,  193 


Blagden,  H.,  364 

Bligh,  R.,  292  ;  lines  on,  293 

Boden,  0.  J.,  386 

Bolton,  G.  A.,  395 

Bonney,  F.  T.,  375 

Bonnor,  C.  0.  J.,  356 

Bosanquet,  R.  A.,  385 

Bosanquet,  N.  W.  T.,  375 

Bourne,  R.  B.,  316 

Bovill,  W.  E.,  368 

Bovill,  E.  C,  384 

Bourne,  Vincent,  211 

Bowles,  G.  D.,  354 

Boyle,  Henry,  205 

Brady,  Nicholas,  Translator  of 
Psalms  into  metre,  196 

Bramwell,  H.  F.  G.,  392 

Brandon,  E.  T.,  397 

Bray,  E.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  386 

Brickdale,  C.  F.,  390;  Triplett 
Exhib.,  394 

Brinton,  R.  D.,  391 

Brinton,  W.,  391 

Bristowe,  L.  S.,  395 

Brookes,  J.  A.  R.,  399 

Broune,  Isaac  Hawkins,  221 

Broune,  Thomas,  Head-master,  135 

Brown,  H.  Morgan-,  401 

Brown,  L.  E.,  327 

Brown,  G.  F.,  356 

Broxholme,  Noel,  206 

Bucer,  Martin,  verses  on,  132 

Buchanan,  W.,  402 

Bulkley,  E.  A.,  394 

Bull,  J.,  306 

Bull,  Henry,  314 

Burke,  William,  236 

Burton,  E.  C,  354 

Burton,  Edmund,  229 

Bury,  W.  W.,  397 

Busby,  Richard,  164  ;  Head- 
master, 173  ;  Epitaph,  178  ; 
Letters  to,  181,  182,  183 

Camden,   William,    Head-master, 

145  ;  his  epitaph,  147 
Carey,  William,  276  ;  Head-master, 

301,  302 ;  epitaph  on,  302 
Carleton,  Dudley,  145 
Carow,  Edward,  138 
Carter,  T.,  270 
Carteret,  Philip,  207  ;  his  epitaph, 

208 
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Cartwright,  William.  166 
Catt  (Willett),  F.,  372 
Chalk,  K.  G.,  349 
Chaniberlayne,  E.  T.,  357 
Chamberlayne,  S.  B.  H.,  370 
Chamberlayne,  W.  T.,  356 
Chambers,  C.  H.,  304 
Chambers,  E.  H.,  298 
Chambers,  W.  F.,  297 
Chambers,  W.  F.,  298 
Chapman,  G.  W.,  383 
Chapman,  H.  B.,  376 
Chauncy,  Charles,  156 
Chepmell,  C.  J.  H.,  375  ;  Triplett 

Exhib.,  381 
Chepmell,  E.  J.,  376,  382 
Chester,  Antony,  242 
Chester,  Charles,  242 
Chester,  H.  E.,  368 
Chester,  Eichard,  242 
Christchurch  Studentships  thrown 

open  to  Town  boys,  392 
Churchill,  Charles,  234 
Circuitt,  G.  J.,  384 
Clapcott,  H.,  362 
Clarke,  F.  E.,  395 
Clarke,  H.  T.,  397 
Clarke,  S.,  369 
Cleaver,  Euseby,  250 
Cleaver,  W.,  303 
Clifford,  Martin,  172 
Clinton,  F.  H.,  309 
Clinton,  H.  F.,  345 
Clinton,  J.  F.,  308 
Cobby,  F.  E.,  395 
Cockerell,  S.  P.,  379 
Cocks,  J.  J.  T.  S.,  339 
Coller,  F.  H.,  400 
Collis,  W.  B.,  367 
Collyns,  C.  B.,  397 
Colman,  George  (the  elder),  242-3 
Colman,    George     (the     younger), 

260,261,262,  263 
Cotton,  Archdeacon,  304 
Cotton,  G.  E.  L.,338 ;  epigram  by,  337 
Cotton,  E.  W.,  356 
Colquhoun,  E.  P.,  326 
Colquhoun,  J.  C.  H.,  325 
Colquhoun,  Sir  Patrick,  323 
Connell,  T.  J.  B.,  355 
Cook,  E.  A.,  363 
Cooper,  A.  T.,  352 
Cooper,  F.  H.,  316 


Cope,  A.,  371 

Corbet,  Richard,  148 

Cornish,  K.  H.,  361 

Courtenay,  E.  B.,  363 

Courtenay,  F.  W.,  392 

Courtenay,  T.  P.,  288 

Courtenay,  William,  286 

Cowley,  Abraham,  170 

Co  well,  J.  J.,  370 

Cowell,  S.  F.  A.,  397 

Cowell,  W.  H.  A.,  394 

Cowper,  William  (the  Poet),  230- 1 

Cox,  H.  B.,  398 

Cox,  S.  G,  264 

Cracherode,  C.  M.,  235 

Cramer,  H.  E.,  346 

Cramer,  J.  A.,  309 

Cramer,  L.  A.,  345 

Crichton,  E.,  158 

Crowdy,  F.  D.,  391 

Croyden,  Thomas,  168 

Cumberland,  Eichard,  236 

Cuppage,  W.  A.,  395 

Cureton,  J.  E.,  381 

Curteis,  E.  J.,  310 

Curteis,  H.  B.,  310 

Curteis,  H.  M.,  310 

Curteis,  E.  M.,  310 

Dale,  G.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  397 

Dale,  Godfrey,  398 

Dale,  J.  M.,  400 

Dale,  W.  C,  400  ;  Triplett  Exhib., 

401 
Darley,  B.,  387 
Dasent,  G.  W.  M.,  385 
Dasent,  J.  E.,  382 
Davies,  A.  M.,  386 
Davies,  E.  H.,  384 
Davies,  W.  C,  Triplett  Exhib.,  385 
Dawson,  A.  P.,  379 
Dawson,  C.  S.,  391 
Dawson,  H.  V.,  389 
DeEos,  W.  H.  L.  L.F.,  314 
De  Sausmarez,  H.  W.,  399 
"Dean's  Yard  and  Queen  Eliza," 

Song,  256 
Dickens,  R.  M.,  270 
Dickson,  J.  F.,  368 
Dickson,  E,  B.,  378 
Dixon,  H.  B.,  389 
Dixon,  W.  J.,  3,sL 
Dodd,  J.  W.,  266 
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Dodgson,  F.  H.,  366 


Dolben,  J.,  205 

Dolben,  J.  B.,  251 

Dolben,  W.,  151 

Donne,  J.,  162 

Dounie,  A.  F.  M.,  375 

Dowdeswell,  W.  K,  375 

D'Oyly,  John,  275 

D'Oyley,  Thomas,  275 

Drake,  J.,  292 

Drake,  T.,  292 

Drake,  W.  W.,  292 

Druitt,  P.,  399 

Druitt,  R,  383 

Drumniond,  G.  W.  A.  H.,  254 

Drummond,  R.  A.  H.,  254 

Drummond,  T.  A.,  254 

Dryden,  Charles,  196 

Dryden,  J.,  197 

Dryden,  John  (the  Poet),  187 

Duckworth,  G.  H.,  292 

Dundas,  D.,  315 

Duport,  J.,  162 

Duppa,  Brian,  152 

Dupre,  H.  R,  381 

Dyce,  W.  G.,  385 

Dyke,  P.  H.,  314 

Eastlake,  0.  L.,  360 

Eddis,  B.  U.,  387 

Eddis,  E.  U.,  398 

Eden,  R  A.,  368 

Edwards,  G.  0.,  354 

Edwards,  J.  G.,  367 

Egerton,  R,  380 

Egerton,  W.  R.,  395 

Eliot,  R,  362 

Elizabethan  Magazine,  277 

Ellis,  Edward,  297 

Ellis,  F.  E.,  390 

Ellis,  H.  J.,  384 

Ellis,  Welbore,  Baron  Mendip,  227 

Ellis,  W.  A.,  385 

Elphinstone,  W.  B.,  379 

Eminson,  W.  B.,  356 

Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  268 

Escombe,  W.,  323 

Evans,  W.  A.  L.  P.,  393 

Farrer,  H.  R,  341 
Farrer,  M.  T.,  338 


Fawcett,  E.  D.,  400 

Fell,  Samuel,  149 

Fellows,  W.,  365 

Fendall,  C.  W.,  364 

Finch,  E.,  258 

Finch,  F.,  157 

Fisher,  C.  E.,  371 

"  Flagellant,"  The,  274 

Follett,  W.  W.,  370 

Forshall,  F.  H.,  357  ;  Greek  verses 

by,  358,  359 
Forster,  R  G.  E.,  399 
Fox,  H.  H.,  401 
Francke,  P.  M.,  399 
Francklin,  Thomas,  229 
Fraser,  Charles,  193 
Freeman,  R.  M.,  369 
Freeman,  S.  G.,  367 
Freind,  John,  202 
Freind,  Robert,  198  ;  Head  master, 

212,  213 
Freind,  W.,  189 
French,  S.,  375 
Frodsham,  Bridge,  241 
Froude,  J.  A.,  331 
Fulcher,  A.  W.,  389 
Fuller,  0.  J.,  352 

Gale,  R.,  170 

Gale,  T.,  189 

Gaskell,  T.  K.,  373 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  Letter  from 

Westminster  boy  in,  244 
Gibbon,  Edward,  The  Historian,  240 
Gilbert,  T.  M.,  366 
Gilbertson,  D.  P.,  Triplett  Exhib., 

386 
Gilbertson,  W.  E.,  390 
Giles,  E.,  386 
Giles,  F.  J.,  381 
Giles,  R,  389 
Glyn,  C.  J.,  317 
Glyn,  C.  W.  F.,  344 
Glyn,  E.  R,  346 
Glyn,  G.  H.,  313 
Glyn,  H.  T.,  346 
Glyn,  R.  C,  305 
Glyn,  T.  C,  305 
Glyn,  W.  E.  G.,  380 
Godfrey,  R.  H.,  393 
Godfrey,  S.  H.,  396 
Goffe,  T.,  157 
Goldie,  B.  M.,  402 
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Goodenough,  E.,  Head-master,  319 

Goodenough,  F.  A.,  347 

Goodenough,  E.  P.,  283 

Goodenough,  P.,  249 

Goodenough,  W.,  277 

Goodeve,  L.  A.,  374 

Goodman,  Godfrey,  149 

Goodman,  Hugh,  136 

Goolden,  C,  352 

Gower,  R.  L.,  Earl  Gower,  233 

Grant,  Edward,  Head  master,  137 

Grant,  R.,  249 

Gray,  J.  E.,  318 

Green,  H.  G.  E.,  3G7 

Green,  T.,  341 

Green,  V.  T.,  365 

Greenlaw,  R.  J.,  344 

Gregorie,  0.  F.,  362 

Gregory,  F.,  172 

Guardian,  Notice  of  the  election  of 

1713,  in,  210 
Guest,  E.  P.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  398 
G winner,  H.  G.,  401 
Gunter,  E.,  148 
Gwilt,  C.  P.,  321 
Gwilt,  J.  S.,  323 

Hacket,  John,  153 

Haden,  A.  C,  385 

Haden,  F.  S.,  387 

Haggard,  J.,  341 

Haggard,  M.,  351 

Haines,  W.  0.,  393 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  136 

Hall,  Benjamin,  286 

Hannes,  Edward,  197 

Harcourt- Vernon,  G.  E.  V.,  338 

Hardinge,  W.  H.,  391 

Harrington,  A.  S.,  373 

Harrison,  A.  H.,  372 

Harrison,  F.  L.,  383 

Harrison,  H.,  401 

Harrison,  Henry,  327 

Harrison,  H.  B.,  372 

Harrison,  H.  L.,  369 

Harrison,  S.  W.  B.,  356 

Harrison,  W.,  317 

Hastings,  Warren,  239 

Hawkins,  H.  F.,  399 

Hawkshaw,  J.  C.,  376 

Hawthorn,  W.,  368 

Hayes,  Samuel,  250  ;  Usher,  272 

Heal,  J.  N.,  370 


Heath,  G.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  383 

Heath,  W.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  392 

Hemmings,  William,  161 

Henderson,  C.  R.,  371 

Henderson,  W.  G.,  357 

Henry,  Philip,  187 

Henty,  G.  A.,  348 

Henty,  W.,  373 

Heppell,  A.  M.,  390 

Herbert,  George,  155 

Hervey,  John,  Lord  Hervey,  216 

Hervey,  Henry,  216 

Hetherington,  W.  A.,  376 

Hewitt,  J.  F.  0.,  367 

Hewitt,  W.  G.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  401 

Higgins,  F.  T.,  401 

Hill,  A.  P.,  392,  393 

Hill,  G.  M.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  394 

Hinchclift'e,  J.,  242  ;  Head-master, 
252 

Hinton,  W.  C,  374 

Hobart,  George,  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, 235 

Hodge,  J.  B.,  400 

Hodgson,  J.  G.,  323 

Holbrook,  E.  R.,  St.  George,  401 

Holland,  Hugh,  144 

Holley,  G.  H.,  371 

Hollis,  H.  P.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  395 

Holthouse,  E.  H.,  Triplett  Exhib., 
393 

Home,  E.,  258 

Hook,  James,  274  &  275 

Hooper,  George,  189 

Home,  W.  H.,  357 

Howard,  0.  C,  388 

Howard,  C.  G.,  384 

Howlvn,  Francis,  Head- master,  137 

Hue,  0.,  335 

Hue,  C.  B.,  335 

Hughes,  A.,  376 

Hughes,  H.,  397 

Hume,  F.  H.,  248 

Hunt,  W.T.  G.,  370 

Hurst,  B.  P.,  402 

Hussey,  R.,  319 

Hussey,  W.,  389 

Impey,  A.  E.,  265 
Impey,  E.  B.,  291 
Impey,  Edward,  293 
Impey,  Elijah,  240 
Impey,  H.,  291 
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Impey,  James,  232 
Ingham,  J.  P.,  371 
Ingram,  C.  P.,  364 
Ingram,  H.,  354 

Ingram,  H.  M.,  Under-master,  351 
Ince,  G.  C,  399 

Ireland,     Eichard,     141  ;     Head- 
master, 151 

James,  B.  A.,  400 
Janiee,  H.  B.,  400 
James,  L.,  401 
Jackson,  Cyril,  250 
Janson,  J.  H.,  398 
Jenkins,  G.  E,,  383 
Jenkinson,  Edward,  297 
Jennings,  A.  D.,  360 
Jermy,  I.  J.,  344 
Jermyn,  E.,  381 
Jermyn,  T.,  396 
Johnson,  A.,  362 
Johnson,  James,  224 
Jones,  C.  A,  391 
Jones,  H.  G,  294 
Jones-Mansel,  H.  M.,  400 
Jonson,  Benjamin,  142 
Joyce,  S.,  365 

Karslake,  A.  T.,  369 

Kelly,  B.  H.,  389 

Kennedy,  E.  H.,  274 

Kenouf,  P.  C.  L.,  Triplett  Exhib., 

396 
Kidd,  John,  285 
King,  Henry,  154 


King,  James,  315 

King,W.,  345 

Knipe,  Thomas,  Head-master,  203  ; 

Epitaph  on,  204 
Knollys,  H.,  370 
Knox,  J.  W.,  295 
Kynaston,  H.,  326 

Lacy,  G.  de  L.,  361 
Lane,  B.,  150 
Lane,  W.  W.  C,  382 
Langhorne,  J.,  400 
Larpent,  John,  246 
Lavie,  G.,  367 
Lavie,  T.,  363 
Law,  E.,  335 


Law,  W.  J.,  298 

Lee,  M.,  214 

Lefroy,  W.  C.,  386 

Le  Mesurier,  C.  J.  E.,  388 

Lennox,  Lord  W.  P.,  267 

Lewin,  F.  E.,  400 

Lewis,  Erasmus,  201 

Lewis,  George,  226 

Liddell,  H.  G.,  Head-master,  363 

Lipscombe,  H.  C,  363 

Lipscombe,W.  H.,  364 

Littleton,  Adam,  185 

Llewellyn,  M.,  169 

Lloyd,  C.,  245 

Lloyd,  Pierson,  219 

Lloyd,  R.,  244 

Llydall,  Eichard,  169 

Locke,  John,  188 

Lockey,  Thomas,  160  ;  his  epitaph, 

161 
Lockwood,  H.  B.,  369 
Long,  D.  S.,  400 
Longlands,  D.,  298 
Lott,  F.  B.,  390 
Lowe,  H.P.,  400 
Lowry,  H.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  398 
Lowther,  A.,  342 
Lowther,  Hon.  C,  342 
Lowther,  H.,  342 
Lucas,  F.  S.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  384 
Lush,  0.  M.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  390 
Lush,  P.  G.  F.,  395 
Lutyens,  F.   M.,   Triplett   Exhib., 

397 
Lygon,  J.  E.,  294 
Lynn,  Francis,  201 

Macilwain,  G.  B.,  365 

Mackey,  A.  J.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  379 

Mackworth,  D.,  295 

Maclean,  F.   W.,  Triplett  Exhib., 

379 
Macleay,  0.  S.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  388 
Macmillan,  E.  F.,  391 
Macnamara,  C.  0.,  391 
Maconochie,  A.  F.,  397 
Madan,  N.,  375 
Madan,  S.,  235 
Madan,  S.,  264 
Madan,  S.,  308 
]\Iadan,  S.,  357 
Madan,  W.,  308 
Madan,  W.,  366 
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Mansergh,  R.,  St.  G.,251 

Maplet,  John,  168 

Markham,  Colonel,  247 

Markham,  C.  J.,  397 

Markham,  0.  K.,  349,  350 

Markham,  D.  W.  C.,  349 

Markham,  E.,  272 

Markham,  W.,  259 

Markham,  William,  229  ;  Head- 
master, 246  ;  verses  by,  247 

Marryatt,  A.,  356 

Marshall,  H.,  398 

Marshall,  H.  M.,  376 

Maskelyne,  "William,  233 

Mattaire,  Michael,  198 

Maud,  H.  L.,  354 

Maud,  J.  P.,  349 

Maude,  A.,  378 

Maude,  C.  F.,  381 

Maurice,  H.  B.,  374 

May,  E.  H.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  388 

Mayhew,  H.,  329 

Mayne,  F.  O.,  346 

Mayne,  R.,  287 

Mayo,  M.  W.,  383 

Mayo,  T.,  317 

McEwan,  N.  L.,  380 

McKenzie,  A.,  294 

Mead,  R.  W.,  391 

Mee,  E.  M.,  Triplett  Exhib  ,  391 

Merewether,  A.,  346 

Merewether,  W.  L.,  340 

Metcalfe,  W.  H.,  367 

Meyrick,  W.  S.,  379 

"  Microcosm,  The,"  273 

Millington,  Thomas,  18.") 

Milman,  A.,  354 

Milman,  W.  H.,  351 

Monkhouse,  C.  J.,  344 

Montague,  Charles,  Lord  Halifax, 
196 

Montague,  E.  W.,  251 

Moore,  C.  E.,  360 

Moore,  Thomas,  208 

Morice,  W.,  207 

Morison,  T.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  401 

Morley,  George,  159 

Morley,  W.,  356 

Morrah,  J.  A.,  356 

Morris,  F.  B.,  372 

Morris,  T.  E.,  337 

Moysey,  A.,  249 

Munro,  EL,  400 


Mure,  A.  H.,  380 

Mure,  A.  J.,  310 

Mure,  J.,  311 

Mure,  P.  W.,  317 

Mure,  R,  J.,  376 

Murphy,  R,  G.  F.,  389 

Murray,  David,  Lord  Stormont,  233 

Murray,  E.,  315 

Murray,  J.  A.,  278 

Murray,  W.,  278 

Murray,  William,  Viscount  Stor- 
mont, 277 

Murray,  William,  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, 222 

Murray,  W.  G.,  383 

Murray,  W.  P.,  339 

Mytton,  J.,  304 


Nares,  E.,  264 

Nares,  G.  S.,  264 

Nares,  J.,  257 

Nares,  R.,  257 

Neale,  W.  L.  B.  383 

Needham,  W.,  188 

Newton,  T.,  217 

Nichol,  J.  P.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  383 

Nicholls,  Frank,  214 

Nicholson,  H.  D.,  360 

Nicoll,  John,  206  ;    Head-master, 

228 
Nonsense  Club,  The,  233 
Northcote,  E.  A.,  Triplett  Exhib., 

387 
Nowell,  Alexander,   Head-master, 

131 
Nowell,  L.,  131 
Nowell,  R.,  131 
Nugse  Westmonasterienses,  277 


O'Brien,  F.  A.,  387 

O'Brien,  G.  T.  M.,  380;   Triplett 

Exhib.,  381 
O'Brien,  J.  T.,  371 
Ogle,  C,  399 

Ogle,  J.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  392 
Oldman,  C.  E.,  384 
Oliphant,  — ,  273,  277 
Oliver,  F.  W.,  366 
Olliffe,  H.  G.  H.,  393 
Onley,  Nicholas,  191 
Onslow,  A.  L.,  368 
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Onslow,  A.  C,  378  ;  Triplett 
Exhib.,  379 

Osbolston,  Lambert,  157  ;  Head- 
master, 164 

Osborn,  C.  D.,  347 

Osborn,  D.  H.,  347 

Osborn,  G.  M.,  379 

Osborn,  Sir  George  E.,  347 

Osborn,  Sir  J.,  347 

Osborn,  M.  F.  F.,  348 

Otter,  H.  S.,  393 

Owen,  E.  S.,  399 

Owen,  W.,  366 

Page,  W.,  287  ;  Head-master,  316 

Paget,  Lord,  269 

Park,  E.  H.,  374 

Park,  G.  S.,  366 

Parker,  *E.  H.,  392 

Parker,  W.  E.,  394 

Parry,  Eichard,  140 

Passey,  John,  Head-master,  135 

Pearce,  Zachary,  209 

Pechell,  A.,  258 

Pechell,  A.,  307 

Pechell,  A.,  352 

Peck,  E.  F.,  400 

Peck,  Francis,  207 

Peck,  H.  C,  399 

Peck,  W.  A.,  399 

Pember,  G.  H.,  376,  382 

Pennington,  H.  F.  D.,  386 

Pettingal,  T.,  249 

Phillimore,  C.  B.,  338 

Phillimore,  E.  G.  B.,  393 

Phillimore,  G.,  322 

Phillimore,  G.  G.,  401 

Phillimore,  J.  E.,  401 

Phillimore,  J.  G.,  321 

Phillimore,  Joseph,  283,  284,  285 

Phillimore,  E.,    342  ;    epitaph  on, 

343 
Phillimore,  Eobert,  294 
Phillimore,  Sir  Eobert  J.,  327 
Phillimore,  William,  285 
Phillimore,  W.  G.  F.,  380 
Phillimore,  W.  E.,  284 
Phillimore,  W.  T.,  285 
Pilgrim,  Thomas,  205 
Pinniger  (Cope),  E.  B.,  382 
Plowden,  A.  C,  375 
Pole,  E.  W.,  397 
Pollard,  G.  E.,  385 


Pope,  A.  F.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  373 
Pownall,      F.,     Dean      Thomas's 

Exhib.,  384 
Pratt,  H.  J.  F.,  371 
Preston,  G.,  307 
Price,  John,  160 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  193 
Prior,  Matthew,  196 
Prior,  E.,  210 
Pritchard,  W.  B.,  382 
Prout,  T.  J.,  348 
Pryce,  J.  R,  401 

Quinn,  James,  171 

Eackster,  John,  141 

Earn,  Stopford,  295 

Randall,  H.  L.,  393 

Randall,  John,  Head-master,  135 

Eandolph,  C.  W.,  340 

Eandolph,  E.  S.  L.,  Dean  Thomas's 

Exhib.,  386 
Eandolph,  F.  G.,  388 
Eandolph,  G.,  314 
Eandolph,  J.,  250 
Eandolph,  J.,  342 
Eandolph,  J.  H.,  306 
Eandolph,  J.  J.,  338 
Eandolph,  L.  C,  349 
Eandolph,  B,,  167 
Eandolph,  T.,  163 
Eandolph,  T.,  248 
Eandolph,  T.,  303 
Eavis,  Thomas,  138 
Eawlinson,  T.,  346 
Eawson,  H.  E.,  385 
Eawson,  H.  G.,  389 
Eawson,  W.  S.,  392 
Eeece,  J.  P.,  390 
Rich,  J.,  352 
Eich,  W.  G.,  356 
Eichards,  E.  V.,  344 
Eichards,  G,  313 
Eichards,  E.,  296 
Eichards,  E.  V.,  306 
Eichards,  W.  P.,  344 
Eoberts,  C.  A.,  342 
Eoberts,  H.  J.,  392 
Eobertson,  P.  M.,  362 
Eobinson,  C.  E.,  390 
Robinson,  G.  G,  371 
Robinson,  H.  P.,  397 
Robinson,  Richard,  226 
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Roche,  H.  L.,  389 

Roe,  W.  T.,  363 

Rogers,  A.  G.  L.,  398 

Rogers,  C.  F.,  400 

Rogers,  H.  A.  C,  389 

Rogers,  H.  E.  K,  392 

Ross,  G.  O.,  402 

Ruinball,  T.  D.,  395 

Rutter,  Samuel,  163;  his  epitaph,  164 

Rutherford,    W.  G.,  Head-master, 

402,  403 
Ryde,  C.  B.,  393 
Ryde,  W.  C,  394 

Salter,  E.  M.,  306 

Salter,  J.,  308 

Salter,  T.,  303 

Salwey,  Henry,  369 

Salwey,  Herbert,  375 

Salwey,  J.,  370 

Sampson,  G.  V.,  398 

Samwaies,  P.,  169 

Sandwith,  C.  S.  H.,  397 

Sandwith,  W.  F.  G.,  396 

Saunders,  E.  G.,  385 

Saunders,  F.  K ,  383 

Savage,  John,  199;  his  epitaph,  200 

Scoones,  O.,  401 

Scott,  C.  B.,  Head-master,  376,  377 

Scott,  T.  L.,  339 

Scratton,  W.,  356 

Seagrave,  J.  Y.,  351 

Sercombe,  R,  T.  W.,  395 

Settle,  Elkanah,  191 

Severne,  Thomas,  171 

Shackleton,  C.  A.  W.,  401 

Shadvvell,  C.  L.,  374 

Shadwell,  J.  L.,  375 

Shadwell,  W.  H.  L.,  384 

Shapter,  L.,  381 

Shapter,  T.  B.,  374 

Shapter,  W.,  383 

Sharpe,  A.  B.,  389 

Shearman,  C.  H.,  370 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  227 

Sherring,  0.  A.,  401 

Shiffner,  E.  T.,  350 

Shiffner.  Sir  G.,  351 

Shiffner,  T.,  851 

Shippen,  W.,  202 

Short,  A.,  318 

Short,  G  H.,  381 

Short,  T.  V.,  307 


Sikes,  A.  A.,  Triplett  Exhib.,  399 

Sim,  J.  L.,  365 

Sim,  M.  0.,  Triplett  Exhib ,  382 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  349 

Slade,  A.  F.  A.,  362 

Slade,  S.,  276 

Sleep,  Anthony,  150 

Smallwell,  E.,  229 

Smalridge,  G.,  197 

Smart,  J.  H.,  353 

Smart,  N.  G.,  354 

Smart,  N.  R.,  361 

Smart,  Peter,  Prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham, 143 

Smart,  R.  W.  H.,  352 

Smart,  T.  G.,  354 

Smedley,  E.,  299 

Smedley,  E.  A.,  320 

Smedley,  J.,  286 

Smith,  A.  R,,  396 

Smith,  E.  G.,  384 

Smith,  E.  G.,  388 

Smith,  G.  F.,  342 

Smith,  J.,  271 

Smith,  J.  W.,  321 

Smith,  Samuel,  242  ;  Head -master, 
253 

Smith,  W.  L.,  354 

Smyth,  J.  G.,  352 

Somerset,  Lord  F.  J.  H.,  345 

Somerset,  G.  R.  H.,  345 

Somerset,  L.  E.  H.,  345 

Somerset,  R.  G.  H.,  345,  362 

Somerville,  E.  W.,  361 

Somerville,  R.  H.,  364 

Somerville,  W.  D.,  363 

South,  Robert,  188 

Southby,      P.,      Dean      Thomas's 
Exhib.,  379 

Southey,  Robert  (the  Poet),  272 

Spence,  H.  D.  M.,  365 

Spence,  L.  D.  M.,  367 

Spencer,  Richard,  Head-master,  135 

Spencer,  W.  R,  372 

Stanhope,  0.  W.  S.,  370 

Stapley,  E.  G.,  388 

Stebbing,  W.,  353 

Stenning,  0.  H.,  381 

Stenning,  G.  C.,  374 

Stephenson,  C.  W.,  387 

Stephenson,  G.,  397 

Stepney,  G.,  198 
I    Stevens,  R.,  291 
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Steward,  C.  S.,  366 

Stewart,  A.,  380 

Stokes,  F.  W.,  357 

Stone,  A.,  218 

Stone,  G.,  225 

Strachey,  J.,  2-15 

Strangwavs,  W.  T.  H.  Fox-,  311 

Street,  R  B.,  401 

Strong,  T.  B.,  398 

Stubbe,  H.,  187 

Sutherland^  A.  J.,  331 

Sutherland,  A.  R.,  287 

Swabey,  M.,  293 

Swabey,  M.  C.  M.,  341 

Swabey,  S.,  351 

Symns,  R.  C.  M.,  400 

T  as  well,  William,  194 

Taylor  (Longstaffe),  A.  P.,  393 

Taylor,  J.  E.,  380 

Templer,  W.  C,  349 

Tepper,  O.  W.  R.,  399 

Terry,  A.  F.,  368 

Thompson,  H.  L.,  373 

Thome,  E.  G.,  395 

Thornton,  Bonnell,  232 
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Act,    Public    Schools,   quotations 

from,  116,  117,  118,  119 
Andrewes,  Launcelot,  Dean,  102 
Archididascalus,  94 
Atterbury,  Francis,  Dean,  106 

Benson,  first  Dean,  88 

Bentley,  resists  the  attempts  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, 100 

Bill,  Dean,  93  ;  his  assignment  of 
Dormitory  to  Queen's  Scholars,  96 

Bishop's  Boys,  104 

Bradford,  Samuel,  Dean,  107 

Bradley,  Kev.  George  Granville, 
Dean,  115 

Brewhouse  of  Monastery  pulled 
down,  109 

Buckland,  Dean,  112- 

Burleigh,  Lady,  103 

Captain,  not  always  now  the  head 

boy  of  Election,  128 
Challenges,  Origin  of,  91 
Christchurch,    first    connexion    of 

School       with,      89  ;       thwarts 

founder's  intentions,  101  ;  value 

of  junior  studentships   at,  120  ; 

commuted  for  scholarships,  121 
Civil  War,  School  during,  104 
Clause     limiting    admissions    into 

College  to  two  from  one  county, 

95 
Coldbatch,     Dr.,    the     enemy     of 

Bentley,  99 
College,  proposals  for  abolition  of, 

125  ;  enclosure  of  space  beneath, 

126;     divisions    of   day    room, 

127 
Commission,  Royal,  appointed,  116 
Cox,  Richard,  Dean,  88 


Elizabeth,  94 
Days  of  Examinations  fixed  for  the 

second  time,  98 ;  again  altered.  98 
Dnlbon,  John,  Dean,  105 


Dormitory,      old,     of    Monastery, 

pulled  down,  109 
Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  103 

Earle,  John,  Dean,  105 
Edward  III.,  School  under,  90 
Edward  VI.,  School  under,  88 
Election,    "  Golden,"    may   be   re- 
peated, 129 
Electors,  94 
Examination,     Mode     of,     under 

Queen  Elizabeth,  94 
Elizabeth,    Queen,  foundress,    87  ; 
particulars  of  foundation  by,  93  ; 
her    letters   patent    to    Trinity 
College,  98  ;  to  all  the  electors,  98 

Feckeniiam,  John  de,  91 

Fitz-Stephen,  William,  his  state- 
ment of  churches  .with  schools 
attached,  91 

Francklin,  dispute  between  and 
proctors,  108 

Freind,  Dinner  in  hall  during 
Head-mastership  of,  99, 

Gifford,  his  lines  to  Dean  Ireland, 

111 
Graham,  Sir  James,  his  evidence 

before  the  School  Commissioners, 

114 

Hackett,  his  opinion  of  Andrewes, 

102 
Hall,    institution    of   the    present 

annual  dinner  in,  115 
Henry  VIII.,  Foundation  by,  88  ; 

Endowment  of  School  by,  89 
Horsley,  Samuel,  Dean,  110 
Howman,   real    name     of    Abbot 

Feckenham,  91 
Hypodidascalus,  94 

Indentures  of  Major  and  Minor 

Candidates,  95 
Ingram,  Rev.  H.  M.,  letter  of,  126 
Ingulph,    his  account  a  forgery,  90 
Ireland,  John, Dean,  111 
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James  I.,  Letters  patent  of,  to 
Trinity  College,  99 

King's  Scholars,  Allowance  to,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  90 

Liddell,  The  Rev.  H.  G.,  Head- 
master, 114 

Mansfield,  Farl  of,  129 
Marshall,  J.,  Letter  of,  126 
Minor  Candidates,  form  and  con- 
ditions of    admission,  95 ;    first 
record  of,  102 
Monteigne,  George,  103 
Mure,  James,  suggastion  by,  115 

Neile,  Eichard,  Dean,  103 
Numbers,     highest      and     lowest, 
elected  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
101  ;  in  school,  107,  113 

Oppidant,  96 

Pearce,  Zachary,  Dean,  109 
Pensionarii,  96 
Peregrini,  96 
Phillimore,  129 

Qileso,  designation  of  captain  and 
monitors,  127 

Queen's  Scholars,  first  election  of, 
101  ;  expenses  of,  112  ;  stability 
of,  shaken,  127  ;  unique  position 
of,  128;  master  of,  128;  con- 
ditions of  tenure  of  place  by, 
128  ;  harshness  of  Christen  urch 
towards,  128 

Rochester,  union  of  See  with 
Deanery  of  Westminster,  105  ; 
separation  from,  110 

Rutherford,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Head- 
master, 115 


School,  Under,  abolished,  122 

School,  numbers  of,  at  different 
periods,  107  ;  decrease  in 
numbers,  113  ;  causes  of  deca- 
dence, 114;  provisions  for  new 
constitution  of,  116  ;  new  govern- 
ing body  of,  121  ;  statutes  for 
management  of,  122  ;  funds  for 
exhibitions  at,|  123  ;  annual  ex- 
hibitions at,  124  ;  benefactions 
on  leaving,  125 

Scott,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Head-master,  115 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Dean,  106 

St.  Peter's,  the  style  explained  by 
legends,  91 

Statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  94,  95, 
96 

Stewart,  Richard,  Dean,  104 

Stow,  his  account  of  scholastic 
contests,  91 

Thirlby,  Thomas,  Bishop,  88 

Thomas,  John,  Dean,  110 

Tounson,  Dean,  103 

Trinity  College,  first  connexion  of, 
with  school,  89  ;  final  settlement 
of  scholarships, 90  ;  resists  Kings 
letters,  99  ;  thwarts  founder's  in- 
tentions, 101  ;  scholarships  at, 
commuted  for  exhibitions,  120 

Turton,  Thomas,  Dean,  112 

Tutor,  explained,  96 

Under-Master,  office  of,  abolished, 
122 

Vincent,  William,  Dean,  110 

Weston,  Hugh,  Dean,  91 
Widmore,    his    account  of    Queen 

Elizabeth's  foundation,  93 
Wilcocks,  John,  Dean,  109 
Williams,  John,  Dr an,  103 


ERRATA. 

Feign  109,  line  8,  for  "Nichol's"  read  "  NicolFs." 

„     125,  for  "benefactions  for  scholars  who  left  the  School," read 

"benefactions  for  scholars  who  have  left  the  School." 
„     8,  for  "  set  "  read  "  sell." 

for  "  Grenta  "  read  "  Granta." 
for  "  Saumarez  "  read  "  Sausmarez." 
„  23,  for  "  most  of  the  four  masters  "  read  "  most  of  the 

masters." 
The  name  of   John  Stebbing  has  been  omitted,  who  took 

one  of  Dean  Ireland's  prizes  in  1845. 
The  initials  "  F.  H.  F."  should  have  been  attached  to  the 
English  translation. 
511,  line  18,  for  "half-past  one"  read  " two,  except  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  when  it  is  at  half-past  one." 
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Third  Edition.     Royal  8vo. ,  paper  covers,  price  is.,  post-free,  is.  3d.;  cloth  gilt, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Authorship  and  Publication. 

A    concise     Guide    for    Authors,    in    matters    relating    to    Printing     and    Publishing, 
Advertising,  &c,  including  the  Law  of  Copyright  and  a  Bibliographical  Appendix. 
Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Author. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. ;  post-free,  3s.  oxi. 

Noble   Influence  and    How  to  Obtain  it. 

A  Manual  for  Young  Men.     By  JAMES  COPNER,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Elstow. 
"  Its  tone  is  admirable." — Bookseller. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  in  3  vols.,  price  ^1.  11s.  6d. 

Marjory :  a  Study. 

By  the  author  of  "  James  Gordon's  Wife." 
"  Contains  some  masterly  pieces  of  character  painting." — Globe. 

New  Novel.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  3d. 

Greystone  Abbey. 

By  EMILY  FOSTER,  author  of  "An  Author's  Story,"  &c. 

At  all  Libraries.     Just  Ready.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

Kelvington. 

A  Tale  for  the  Turf  and  the  Table.     By  WHITEBELT.     With  Frontispiece. 
"  Shows  a  good  deal  of  literary  merit,  and  forms  very  agreeable  reading." — Sporting  Chronicle. 

Just  published,  new  Novel  at  all  Libraries,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Search  for  a  Soul ;  or,  Sapphire  Lights. 

A  Novel  in  one  volume.     By  O.  ESLIE  NELHAM. 

A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5s.;  post-free,  5s.  4d. 

Rydale ;    or,    Before  and  After  Culloden. 

By  P.  WOOD. 
"  Rydale  is  correctly  and  soberly  written,  and  is  free  from  the  clap-trap  which  is  often  to  be  found  in 
the  stock  historical  novel." — Lloyd's. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.,  post-free. 

The   Felthams. 

A  story  of  thrilling  interest.     By  FRANZ. 
"  A  powerful  story  of  the  Charles  Reade  school     ....     The  situations  are  unusually  strong,  and 
quicken  the  reader's  pulse  as  they  pass  before  him." — Bookseller. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.;  post-free,  2s.  9d. 

Old   Faces  in  Odd   Places. 

By  URBAN  RUS.     Containing  Tales  of  Gossip  and  Scandal  about  High  Stilts,  our 
Town,  and  Quarreltown,  our  Village. 
"  The  characters  are  happily  hit  off  by  the  writer,  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  humorous." — Broad 
A  rrow. 
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Wyman  &  Sons,  Publishers,  &c. 


Just  Published.     Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Colonel     Wedderburn's     Wooing  ;      ana 

OTHER  TALES  MORE  STRANGE  THAN  TRUE.     By  O.  T.   DRAKE. 

Fcap.  4to. ,  gilt  cloth,  price  5s.;  post-free,  5s.  5d. 

Jacob's   Laddep :    a   Christmas  Gift   Book 

OF  STORY  AND  SONG.     By  BARBARA  WORDSWORTH,  with   Musical  Illus- 
trations by  A.  H.  BROWN. 
"  It  includes  a  number  of  well  and  in  some  cases  powerfully- written  stories  of  a  healthy  tone,  which 

are  interesting  to  read  and  think  about.     The  pianoforte  accompaniments  are  thought  out  with  skill  and 

judgment." — Morning-  Post. 

Just  published.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  superbly  illustrated,  price  5s. 

Fancy   Dresses   Described  ;    or,   What  to 

WEAR  AT  FANCY  BALLS.     By  ARDERN  HOLT. 
"  The  descriptions  of  toilettes  are  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  authoress  may  be  accepted  as  an 
authority." — Court  Journal. 

With  eight  large  and  thirty-two  small  Illustrations.     In  paper  cover,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Gentlemen's  Fancy  Dress:  how  to  Choose 

IT.  Upwards  of  400  descriptions  of  Fancy  Costumes  suitable  for  Gentlemen.  By 
ARDERN  HOLT,  Author  of  "  Fancy  Dresses  Described  ;  or,  What  to  Wear  at  Fancy 
Balls." 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  2d. 

Modern     Dress  :     and      Clothing    in     its 

RELATION    TO    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE.      By  T.    FREDERICK  PEARSE, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R. C.S.England. 
"  If  only  a  few  of  the  valuable  hints  contained  in  this  compact  work  were  acted  upon,   it  is  certain 
3hat  the  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  far  more  robust." — Grapliic. 

410.,  paper  covers,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

Rational  Dress. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  lately  held  at  the  Princes'  Hall,  London.  Fourteen 
pages  of  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  2S.,  with  Maps  of  the  British  Colonies. 

Where  to  Emigrate : 

A  concise  Guide  to  all  the  English  Colonies  for  Intending  Emigrants. 
"  Will  undoubtedly  be  of  service  to  intending  emigrants.',' —  Scotsman. 

"The  writer  seems  to  know  his  subject  well,  and  he  writes  clearly.     .     .     This  little  book,  published 
at  two  shillings,  ought  to  be  successful."  —Lloyd's  Weekly. 

A  MOST  ELEGANT  PRESENT  FOR  A  LADY. 

An  Entirely  Novel  Work  on  Table  Decoration. 
Folio,   gilt,   cloth,   price  10s.  od.     Cheap  Edition  (boards),    price  5s.;    post-free,    6s. 

Floral   Designs  for  the  Table : 

Containing  Plain  Directions  for  its  Ornamentation  with  Cut  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and 
Twenty-four  Original  Coloured  Designs,  Chromo-Lithography. 
"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  of  Mr.  Perkins  now  before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  gift-books  of  the  present  season.  The  very  cover  of  it  is  a  model  of  design  and 
execution,  and  the  whole  get-up  of  the  book  does  infinite  credit  to  the  Messrs.  Wyman  i\:  Sons,  who 
are  the  printers  and  publishers  of  it.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  t+esigns  are  quite  novel,  and  many  of 
them  are  to  be  commended  as  much  for  their  extreme  simplicity  as  for  their  exquisite  elegance." — 
The  Queen. 
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Wyraan  &  Sons,   Publishers,   &c. 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  16s. 

Organization  and  Valuation  of  Forests  on 

THE  CONTINENTAL   SYSTEM,  IN    THEORY   AND    PRACTICE.      By  J.   L. 
L.-MACGREGOR. 

"  Logically  and  ingeniously  arranged." — Land. 

"  Useful  and  valuable  treatise     .     .     should  be  in  the  forest  owner's  and  forester's  library."  —Forestry. 

Library  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  price  ios.  6d.      Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  price  2s. 

post-free,  2s.  3d. 

Convict   Life  ;    or,  Revelations  concerning 

CONVICTS   AND    CONVICT    PRISONS.     By  a  TICKET-OF-LEAVE  MAN. 

"  If  only  half  of  the  startling  disclosures  made  by  this  intelligent  convict  be  true,  he 
has  made  out  a  strong  case  for  Government  interference." 
"The  author  claims  to  be  a  good  authority  on  the   subject,  because  he  is  now  a  ticket-of-Ieave  man. 
His  remarks  are  exceedingly  valuable." — Standard. 

"  Is  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  is  unquestionably  an  able,  a  suggestive,  and  powerful  book." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.;  post-free,  3s.  8d. 

Chess  Problems. 

A  SELECTION  OF  107,  WITH  CHESS-PUZZLE  FRONTISPIECE.     Composed 
By  FRANCIS  C.   COLLINS.     Contributed  to  the  chief  British  Periodicals,  during  the 
last  thirteen  years. 
"A  treasure  to  those  who  look  forward  to  their  evening  at  chess  as  the  best  antidote  to  a  hard  day's 
work." — Public  Opinion. 

Just  published.     Crown  8vo.,  paper  covers,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  2d. 

The  Manual  of  Compendious  Shorthand  ; 

OR,   UNIVERSAL  VISIBLE  SPEECH.     A  Practical  System  of  Steno- Phonography. 
By  EDWIN  GUEST,  Shorthand  Writer  and  Journalist. 

TO  FREEMASONS. 
Now  ready,  is.  6d.,  blue  cloth  ;  post-free,  is.  yd. 

Masonic  Points, 

Being  Authorised  Cues  in  the  Masonic  Rituals  of  the  E.A.,  F.C.,  and  M.M.    Degrees, 
and  of  those  in  the  Royal  Holy  Arch.      T_^     By  Brother  JaDU. 

Demy  4to.,  paper  covers,  price  6s. 

Tables  of  Roman   Law. 

By  M.  A.  FANTON,  Docteur  en  Droit.     Translated  and  edited  by  C.  W.  LAW,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Here,  in  fifteen  Tables,  we  have  the  four  books  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  as  to  the  ancient 
Roman  law  regarding  persons,  things,  and  actions.  The  tables  seem  to  be  well  translated  and  clearly 
arranged. " —  7 lie  Builder. 

Second  Edition.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.;  post-free,  2s.  8d. 

The  Law  of  Mutual  Life  Assurance. 

By  THOMAS  BRETT,   Est*.,    LL.B.   (Lond.  Univ.),   of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  late  Scholar  and  Student,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Third  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  4s.  6d. ;  post-free,  4s.  oxl. 
THE  "J.E.M."  GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

The  Alps,  and   How  to  See  Them. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  MUDDOCK,  Member  of  the  French  Alpine  Club.  Maps,  Plans, 
Illustrations.     A  Special  Roufle  Map  of  the  new  St.  Gothard  Railway. 

'The  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  and  infallible  guide-book  we  have  seen." — Bookseller. 
Just  published.     Fcap.  8vo.,  price  is. 

The     English     Guide    to     Nice    and    its 

ENVIRONS.     By  An  ENGLISHMAN. 

Paper  boards,  price  is. ;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

A  £10  Tour/ 

By  CAIRN  LORGH.  Descriptive  of  a  Month's  Holiday  on  the  Continent  for  £10. 
Contains  also  sketches  of  Excursions  of  Fishing  and  Shooting  Adventures. 

The  description  of  the  trout-fishing  district  will  be  tempting  to   many  an  intending  traveller." — 
Publisher  s  Circular. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  price  12s. 

Russia  in  1870. 

By  HERBERT  BARRY,  late  Director  of  the  Chepeleffsky  Estates  and  Iron  Works  in 
the  Governments  of  Vladimir,  Tambov,  and  Nijny  Novgorod,  Empire  of  Russia,  Author 
of  "  Russian  Metallurgical  Works." 

Contents  :  On  Mr.  Dixon's  Book  "  Free  Russia"  ;  Old  Abuses  and  late  Reforms  ; 
The  People  ;  Towns  and  Villages  ;  Priests,  Church,  and  Emperor  ;  Sports  and  Pastimes  ; 
Manufactures  and  Trade  ;  Ways  and  Communications  ;  Siberia  ;  The  Great  Fair  of 
Nijny  Novgorod  ;  The  Central  Asian  Question  ;  Conclusion. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  3s.;  post-free,  3s.  3d. 

Portugal  ;    or,   The    Results  of   a  Liberal 

GOVERNMENT.     By  GUILHERME  J.  C.  HENRIQUES. 

Demy8vo.,  paper  covers,  price  2s. ;  post-free,  2s.  2d. 

Mont-Dore   (Auvergne),   and  its    Mineral 

WATERS,  recommended  for  CONSUMPTION— BRONCHITIS  -ASTHMA.  By 
DR.  EMILE  EDMOND,  Consulting-Physician  at  the  Springs  of  Mont-Dore. 

Demy  folio,  paper  covers,  price  2s. 

Report    of  the   Works   of  Sewerage   and 

DRAINAGE  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  TOWN  OF  CANNES,  FRANCE.  By 
DOUGLAS  GALTON,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  &c,  late  Captain  Royal  Engineers. 

Just  published.     Foolscap  folio,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d. 

Old   Furniture. 

Being  Examples  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  known  Designers  from  the  12th  to 
the  18th  century. 
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WYMAN'S    TECHNICAL    SERIES, 


Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5s.;  post-free,  5s.  4d. 
Already  Translated  into  several  Languages. 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Artist  and  Printer,  in  Commercial  and  Artistic  Lithography 
and  Chromo-Lithography,  Zincography,  Photo-Lithography,  and  Lithographic  Machine 
Printing,  with  an  Appendix  containing  original  Recipes  for  Preparing  Chalks,  Inks, 
Transfer  Papers,  &c.     By  W.  D.  RICHMOND. 

The  proof  sheets  of  this  work  have  been  revised  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
connected  with  the  Art  of  Lithography,  the  result  being  a  complete  and  reliable  work. 
"All  that  can  be  imparted  relative  to   the   lithographic    arts  by  verbal  instruction   is  here  lucidly 
and  succinctly  presented." — Printers'  Register. 

"The  book  is  tastefully  got  up  and  excellently  printed,  and  altogether  is  most  creditable  to  the 
firm  which  has  issued  it  to  the  trade." — Press  News. 

Just  ready.     Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. ;  post-free,  is.  8d. 

A  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in 

CONNEXION  WITH  PRINTING  MACHINERY,  giving  upwards  of  500  Defini- 
tions of  Words  and  Phrases  employed  in  the  Machine-room,  together  with  a  Description 
of  the  various  Mechanical  Motions  used  in  Printing  Machinery  and  its  Adjuncts. 
The  first  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  the  Printing  Machine-room  which  has 
ever  been  attempted. 
"  Masters  and  others  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the  Printing-office  will  find 
ready  help  in  this  handbook." — Daily  Chronicle. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5s.;  post-free,  5s.  5d. 

Printing-Machines  and  Machine-Printing. 

Being  a  Guide  for  Masters  and  Workmen.     Containing  Valuable  Hints  in  the  Selection 
of  Machines — Practical  Guide  to  Making  Ready— Preparing  Cuts — Cutting  Overlays- 
Rollers — Useful  Hints  in  Management  of  all  kinds  of  Printing-Machines— Details  of  the 
Construction  of  Machines,  &c.  &c.      By  FRED.   J.    F.  WILSON. 
"  The  want  of  such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  felt.     Every  one  having  to  do  with  printing-machinery, 
be  he  learner,  machine-minder,  manager,  or  employer,  cannot  fail   to  learn  much  that  will   be  useful  to 
him  from  a  study  of  its  pages.     For  this  latest  addition  to  their  admirable  technical  series,  the  trade  will 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  publishers." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  5s.;  post-free,  5s.  4d. 

Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping. 

A  Guide  for  the  Production  of  Plates  by  the  Papier  Mache  and  Plaster  Processes.  With 
Instructions  for  Depositing  Copper  bv  the  Battery  or  by  the  Dynamo  Machine.  Also 
Hints  on  Steel  and  Brass  Facing,  &c.  'By  FRED.  J.  F.  WILSON,  author  of  "  Printing- 
Machines  and  Machine-Printing." 
"  '  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping  '  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  processes  now  in  every-day  use, 
which  have  wrought  such  important  changes  in  the  printing  business."  —  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  '  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyping '  supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  these  important  branches  of  the  printing  business." — 
Paper  a?ul  Printing  Trades'  Journal. 

"  It  fills  a  blank  which  has  only  too  long  existed  in  our  literature,  and  it  will  be  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  all  printers  who  have  attempted,  or  wish  to  attempt,  to  supply  their  own  needs  in 
either  of  the  departments  mentioned.  To  all  such  the  book  before  us  will  be  a  great  boon,  for  it  deals 
with  its  subjects  most  exhaustively— historically,  theoretically,  and,  above  all,  practically.  Its  author 
had  acquired  considerable  experience  in  both  branches  at  Messrs.  Cassell's  works ;  but  he  availed  himself 
of  the  additional  advantage  of  having  his  proof-sheets  revised  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Racquet  Court, 
one  of  the  best  electrotypers  in  the  Metropolis.  The  volume  consists  of  191  pp.,  and  is  furnished  with 
no  fewer  than  eighty  woodcut  illustrations." — Printers'  Register. 
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WYMAN'S    TECHNICAL    SERIES-^/;W. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  410.,  price  is.;    post-free,  is.  id. 

Wyman's    Dictionary    of    Stationery    and 

COMPENDIUM  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 
Bbr  the  Office,  Countii^g-house,  and  Library. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ;  post-free,  2s.  9d. 

Spelling  and   Punctuation. 

A  Manual  for  Authors,  Students,  and  Printers  ;  together  with  a  List  of  Foreign  Words 
and  Phrases  in  common  use  and  their  Explanations.  By  HENRY  BEADNELL, 
Printer,  author  of  "  A  Guide  to  Typography  :  Literary  and  Practical,"  "  A  Key  to  One 
of  the  Main  Difficulties  of  English  Orthography,"  &c. 

Useful  to  Business  Men,  Authors,  Printers,  and  Apprentices. 
"  Even  some  of  the  best  educated  persons  are  occasionally  at  a  loss  as  to  the  spelling  of  words  some- 
what out  of  the  common  run,  while  the  proper  method  of  punctuation  is  understood  by  comparatively  few 
persons.  All  such  benighted  mortals— and  they  are  not  confined  to  any  one  rank  or  class — will  find  the 
work  before  us  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  useful  information.  It  helps  to  solve  all  those  knotty  points 
that  occasionally  arise  in  reading  and  writing,  and  for  which  ordinary  dictionaries  are  consulted  in  vain. 
.  .  .  .  The  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
ordinary  dictionary." — Fur7iit7tre  Gazette. 

Just  published.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ;    post-free,  2s.  8d. 

The  Youth's   Business  Guide. 

By  EXPERIENTIA.     A  Practical  Manual  for  those  entering  Life. 

"A  sensible  little  work  ....  it  supplies  a  good  deal  of  information."— Athencriun. 

"  A  very  wise  and  practical  guide  to  lads  who  are  entering  upon  the  real  business  of  life Full 

of  sound  morality  as  well  as   sound  sense." — Society. 

"A  vast  amount  of  information  about  the  usages  of  commercial  life,  &c,  is  here  gathered  together." — 
Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 

"This  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  young  who  are  entering  into  business  life,  and  has  been  so  written  to 
be  of  service  alike  to  the  clerk  and  the  craftsman." — Pztblic  O/iuiou. 

"  Contains  sound  advice."— Daily  Chronicle. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  id.     (Illustrated.) 

English  China  and  China  Marks  : 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Principal  Marks  found  on  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain.     With 
Engravings  of  upwards  of  150  Marks. 
"  The  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous,  include  marks  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  present  century, 
and  thus  furnish  a  key  to  many  of  the  puzzles  with  which  collectors  delight  to  concern  themselves." — 
City  Press. 
^  "  For  dealers  and  persons  affected  with  chinamania  there  is  a  useful  illustrated  guide  to  '  English 
China  and  China  Marks,'  the  collection  including  marks  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  present  century." — 
Daily  Chronicle, 

"  In  this  guide  are  given  the  principal  marks  found  on  English  pottery  and  porcelain.  No  less  than 
twenty-five  illustrations  of  the  Derby  marks  are  furnished.  The  book  is  got  up  in  a  most  tasteful 
manner,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  our  literature  on  pottery." — Buxton  Advertiser. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  2d. 

Professional   Book-keeping. 

A  Treatise  for  Non-Traders,  designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  Legal,  Medical, 
and  similar  Professions.     By  WILLIAM  JOHN  GORDON. 
"This  system  of  accounts  differs  materially  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  mercantile  book-keeping 
taught  in  the  ordinary  manuals.     Principles  are  first  clearly  laid  down  and  explained,  then  followed  by 
an  exposition  of  details  and  numerous  examples." — The  Bookseller. 

''This  is  a  very  well-written  little  book,  which,  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  language,  details  the  true 
principles  of  book-keeping,  without  making  any  mystery  of  them."  —Law  Journal. 

"Mr.  William  John  Gordon's  'Professional  Book-keeping*  forms  a  very  good  introduction  to  the 
subject."— Daily  Chronicle. 
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Wyman  &  Sons,  Publishers,  &c. 


MAN'S    TECHNICAL    SER\ES-c<mtm«ed. 

Just  published.     Second  edition.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2S.  6d.;  post-free,  2S.  8d. 


Practical    Upholstery. 


By    A   WORKING    UPHOLSTERER.      With    original   Designs    and   Illustrations 
explanatory  of  the   text. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  4s. ;  post-free,  4s.  4d.    (With  numerous  Illustrations.) 

The   Practical  Cabinet-Maker : 

Being  a  Collection  of  Working  Drawings  of   Furniture,  with  Explanatory  Notes.     By    ! 
A  WORKING  MAN. 
"The  book  well  deserves  to  be  owned  by  every  working  cabinet-maker  who  may  care  to  advance  in    j 
knowledge. " — A  rchitect. 


Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.      Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  2d.     (Illustrated.) 

How  to  Manage  a  Steam- Engine. 

A  Handbook  for  all  who  use  Steam-power.  Illustrated  with  examples  of  different  types 
of  Engines  and  Boilers,  with  Hints  on  their  Construction.  Working,  Fixing,  &c. , 
Economy  of  Fuel,  <vc.  By  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.Inst.M.E.,  author  of  "Wood- 
working Machinery,  its  Progress  and  Construction." 
"  It  is  exactly  the  tbing  that  was  wanted,  and  it  is  done  in  exactly  the  right  way." — The  Foreman 
Engineer  and  Draughtsman. 

Mounted  on  Rollers,  price  is. 

Rules    for    Engine  -  Drivers    and    Boiler 

ATTENDANTS  :  Showing  bow  to  Avoid  Accidents  and  Secure  Efficiency  and  Economy 
of  Working.  By  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.Inst.M.E.,  author  of  "How  to  Manage  a 
Steam-Engine,"  &c.  &c. 

New  Volume,  'J  hird  Edition,  crown  8vo.,   cloth,  illustrated,  price  5s.;  post-free,  55.3d. 

The  "  Practical"  Boiler-Maker,  Iron  Ship- 

BUILDER,  and  MAST-MAKER,  containing  much  useful  information  on  the  subjects 
named  ;  also  Template-making  in  general,  and  is  specially  valuable  to  all  workmen  in 
the  Iron  Trade.  By  R.  KNIGHT,  General  Secretary  of  the  Boiler-Makers'  and  Iron 
Ship-Builders'  Society. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  2s.;  post-free,  2s.  6d. 

Workshop    Management. 

A  Manual  for  Masters  and  Men,  being  practical  remarks  upon  the  Economic  Conduct  of 
Workshops,  Trade  Charities,  &c.     By  FREDERICK  SMITH  (a  Workman). 

"  The  suggestions  offered  in  this  little  work  are  decidedly  good." — City  Press. 

"  We  can  recommend  this  little  work  to  both  employers  and  the  employed." — Labour  News. 

Just  published.     Fcap.  folio,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  10s.  6d.,  post-free. 

The  Cabinet-Makers'   Pattern   Book. 

Third  series.  Being  Examples  of  Modern  Furniture  of  the  Character  mostly  in  demand, 
selected  from  the  Portfolios  of  the  leading  Wholesale  Makers.  To  which  are  added 
Original  Designs  by  First-rate  Artists. 

In  the  Press. 

A  Visit  to  the   Isle  of  Wight. 

Account  of  a  Tour  by  TWO  WIGHTS. 
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Imperial  321110.,  price  2d.;  post-free,  2jd. 

Cricket  Notes. 

Being  Notes  on  the  Practice  and  Laws  of  Cricket.  By  the  HON.  J.  H.  W.  PELHAM, 
M.A. 

"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  schoolboy." 

Demy8vo.,  boards,  price  is.  6d.  ;  wrappers,  is. 

The  Potato  Disease,  and  how  to  prevent  it. 

By  FREDERICK  BRA  VENDER,  author  of  "  How  to  Prevent  Famines  in  India,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo. ,  cloth,  price  is. 

Mouth    and  Teeth.      On    the    Condition 

OF,  DURING  PREGNANCY.  By  OAKLEY  COLES,  L.R.C.S.,  &c.  Reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.,  boards,  price  2s. ;  post-free,  2s.  3d. 

Marsden  on  Cholera : 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Malignant  Diarrhoea,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,  as  treated  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  during  the  years  1832-3-4,  1848  and  1854. 
By  WM.  MARSDEN,  M.D.     Revised  by  ALEX.  MARSDEN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


Demy  8vo.,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  id. 

Marsden  on  Cancer : 

The  Treatment  of  Cancer  and  Tumours  by  Chian-Turpentine,  Caustics,  Excision,  and 
other  Methods.  To  which  is  added  a  Short,  Practical,  and  Systematic  Description  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  this  Disease,  and  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Ulcers.  By 
ALEXANDER  MARSDEN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. ;  post-free,  2s.  9c!. 

Insanity  :     its     Causes,     Prevention,     and 

TREATMENT.     By  WILLIAM  HARRIS,   M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  &c,  &c. 
Just  published.     Demy  8vo. ,  price  is. ,  post-free,  is.  id. 

Stammering :   A    Practical    Guide    to    the 

CURE  OF.     By  N.   H.   MASON,  Author  of  the  "  Natural  System." 
Fcap.  8vo. ,  paper  covers,  price  is.  6d.  post-free. 

Phoebe  ;  or,  Rude  Time  the  Living  Roses 

BLIGHTS.     Founded  on  fact.     By  SARAH  GWENT. 
"|A  pathetic  and  pious  story." — Bookseller. 

Books  I.  and  II.,  crown  8vo. ,  paper  covers,  price  is.  each  ;  post-free,  is.  2d.  each  ; 
cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  containing  Books  I.  and  II. 

Vagrant  Viator. 

By  VERBOSPEREGRINUBIQUTTOS. 
"The  author  of  this  rambling  book  of  travel  appears  to  have  enjoyed  his  wanderings,  and  he  has 
dashed  off  his  impressions  alternately  in  prose  and  verse." — Daily  Clironiclc. 
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>  Just  published,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Oscar  and  Esther,  and  other  Poems. 

By  FRANK  SMITH  BRITTAIN. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Age  of  Clay :  A  Rhythmic  Satire. 

By  W.   BOYD  MUSHET,  M.R.C.P.,  &c.     Author  of  "  The  Workhouse,"  and  other 
Poems. 

Just  published.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Poems  and   Ballads  for   Penny   Readings. 

Original  and  Translated  from  the  German.     By  AGRA. 

i6mo.,  paper  covers,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  2d. 
1    OeniS.  By  MODYM. 

Just  published.     Crown  8vo.,  paper  covers,  price  is. 

The  Great  Anti-Crinoline  League. 

By  V.  LESCRIBLEUR. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. ;  post-free,  is.  8d. 

^Emilia,  a  Drama  of  the  Fourth  Century. 

By  J.  W. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d.;  post-free,  is.  8d. 

Learchus,  a  Romance  of  Athens. 

By  J.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
Crown  8vo.,  paper  covers,  price  is.  ;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

Montaser  the   Parricide. 

A  Drama  in  Five  Acts.     By  JOHN  HOSKINS. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  is.  jd. 

The    Bag    of  Gold.      A    True   Tale    of 

BOLOGNA.     By  I.  M.  L.-W. 

"  A  very  pleasing  and  interesting  drama  in  which  a  true  tale  is  told." — City  Press. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. ;  post-free,  is.  8d. 

The    Advocate,  a   Drama  in   Five   Acts. 
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Just  published,  demy  8vo. ,  price  is.  ;  post-free,  is.  2d. 

Redistribution     by     Proportional     Repre- 

SENTATION  considered  with  special  reference  to  Population  and  Voting  Power. 
By  HENRY  F.    BERNARD. 

Demy  8vo.,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  ijd. 

Obstructionism,  Amendments  &  Elections. 

A  New  Method  of  dealing  therewith.  A  Rejected  Article.  Also,  The  Conduct  of  the 
Business  of  the  House.     A  Rejected  Letter. 

Crown  8vo.,  price  6d.;  post-free,  jd. 

The   Irish   Land  Question:  a  Problem  in 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  E.  CHILDERS,  M.P. 
By  GEORGE  ERRINGTON,   M.P. 

Just  published.     Crown  8vo.,  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

Is     God     Unknown     and     Unknowable? 

A  SEARCH  FOR  A  METHOD  OF  DIVINE  KNOWLEDGE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
BEEBY,  M.A. 

DISESTABLISHMENT    REALISED. 
Price  2d.,  post-free,  2^d. 

The    Church    Mouse    Crushed:    A  Tale 

OF  TO-MORROW  AND  NEXT  DAY. 
"  Should  be  circulated  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.     It  is  full  of  humour.     It  is  also  very- 
suggestive.     The  circulation  of  it  may  help  to  prevent  its  being  prophetic." — Family  Churchman. 

Demy  8vo.,  paper  covers,  price  2s.  post-free. 

The  Exact  Numerical  Quadrature  of  the 

CIRCLE  EFFECTED  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  CIRCUMFERENCE,  AND 
THE  COMMENSURABILITY  OF  THE  DIAGONAL  AND  SIDE  OF  A 
SQUARE  DEMONSTRATED.     By  JAMES  STEEL. 


Post  8vo.,  price  is.;  post-free,  is.  id. 
A  Story  for  Children. 


Among  the  Fairies 


In  the  Press. 


The  Lovely  V.    An  Idyll  of  Scarborough, 


In  the  Press. 


Gustavus  Aclolphus.   An  Historical  Poem, 
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Second  Edition.      Foolscap  folio,  cloth  gilt,  price  ios.  6d. 

The   Furniture  Trade  Catalogue, 

Containing  Examples  of  all  the  Modern  Furniture  of  the  Styles  mostly  in  demand, 
specially  selected  and  drawn  for  this  work,  together  with  a  carefully-prepared  Whole- 
sale Trade  Price-List  and  descriptive  Index  of  Piates. 


Folio,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.     Published  Yearly.     [In  the  Press.] 

The   Review  Almanack  for   1884. 

Containing  a  Calendar  of  the  Principal  Events  for  Ensuing  Year,  and  various  other 
memoranda  relating  to  Fire  and  Life  Insurance. 

"  This  work,  now  in  its  eleventh  year  of  publication,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  class.  Devoted 
principally  to  insurance  matters,  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  is  given  regarding  all  life, 
fire,  and  marine  companies  transacting  business  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  acts  and  laws  relating 
thereto.  Tables  of  the  rates  of  premiums,  life  annuities,  statistics  and  classifications  are  full  and  com- 
plete, constituting  a  valuable  compilation  for  those  interested  in  British  companies.  Much  general 
information  is  also  contained  in  the  work,  which,  with  its  elegant  typography,  combines  to  render  it  a 
most  useful  book  of  reference." — Philadelphia  Underwriter. 

Crown  4to.,  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  6d.;  post-free,  3s. 

The  Furniture  Gazette   Diary  and    Desk- 

BOOK    FOR    1884.     Eighth  Year  of  Publication. 

A  Complete  and  useful  Office  Diary  and  Desk-book  for  1884,  interleaved  with  blotting- 
paper,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Cabinet,  Upholstery,  and  Decorative  Trades 
throughout  the  Country.  The  Diary  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Business  infor- 
mation, a  carefully-compiled  and  authentic  Directory  (so  far  as  vouchers  have  been 
obtained)  of  the  numerous  Trades  allied  to  Furnishing.  This  Diary,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  a  desideratum,  commands  a  large  and  influential  Circulation,  and  is  a  daily 
Work  of  Reference  for  the  Furnishing  Trade. 

Crown  4to.,   stiff  boards,   price  2s.  6d. ;    post-free,   3s. 

The    Printing   Trades'    Diary  and    Desk- 

BOOK  FOR  1884.     Sixth   Year  of  Publication. 

The  Printing  Trades'  Diary  and  Desk-book  is  compiled  each  year  with  a  view  to  meeting 
•the  every-day  requirements  of  Principals,  Overseers,  and  Managers,  connected  with  the 
Letterpress  Printing,  Lithographic,  Stationery,  Bookbinding,  and  Auxiliary  Trades.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  General,  Commercial,  and  Legal  Information,  it  will  contain  : — 
A  Diary,  three  days  on  a  page,  interleaved  with  Blotti ng- Paper ;  the  Year's  Bankruptcies, 
Liquidations,  and  Dividends  Paid  ;  the  London  Compositors'  Scales  of  Prices  for  News 
and  Bookwork,  Revised  and  Annotated  ;  Abstracts  of  the  Scottish  and  Provincial  Scales 
of  Prices  ;  an  Epitome  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Copyright,  as  affecting  Printers  and 
Newspaper  Proprietors  ;  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  ;  the  Boiler  Explosions  Act  ;  Tables 
for  the  Printer's  Warehouse,  relating  to  the  ^izes  and  Giving-out  of  Paper,  &c. ;  Tables 
for  the  Storeroom,  the  Economy  of  Types,  Materials,  &c. ;  Various  Useful  Forms,  Recipes, 
Memoranda,  &c.  Merely  elementary  information  is  avoided,  as  the  aim  of  the  compilers 
is  to  present,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  only  useful  matter,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  ordinary  occupation,  the  master  tradesman  may  at  any  time  require.  All  the 
Reference  Tables  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  the  Recipes  actually  tested. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  business  like  it." — Paper  and  Printing  Trades'  'Journal. 
"  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  information  of  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  trade." — City  Press. 
"  We  have  no  doubt  the  publishers  will  reap  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  in  catering  for  the  wants  of 
printers  in  a  large  sale  of  the  Diary  wherever  its  merits  are  known." — Scottish  Typographical  Circular. 
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